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THE 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1859. 


THE LEGAL ARGUMENT FOR WAR. 

We can seldom bring or keep the advocates of war to the real 
issue: Is war a Christian way of settling disputes? Are its 
principles, its spirit, its means, its ends, allin clear and full ac- 
cordance with the gospel, with the Sermon on the Mount, with 
the teaching or example of Christ and his apostles? Does’ the 
New-T estament enjoin or allow war as a proper, evangelical pro- 
cess of determining justice between nations? Is it a Christian 
institution, one which the gospel is designed, not to condemn 
and abolish, but to preserve, and merely guard it against abuse ? 

Here is the true and only issue ; but, instead of fairly meeting 
it, apologists for war fly off to other points on which we have no 
controversy, and talk about the necessity of government with its 
appliances for dealing with the wrong-doer. ‘Society,’ we are 
told, ‘ must protect itself against outrage. Jails and prisons, the 
jadge, the sheriff and the executioner, are right in thcir place, in- 
dispensable under the gospel itself to the safety and well-being of 
society. It may be a hard process, but just as necessary as it is 
for the surgeon to amputate a mortified limb; and it would be 
only a girlish sentimentalism, a suicidal kindness, to hold the 
arm of law back from its steady, unrelenting grasp upon the dis- 
tarbers of the public peace. The principle is applicable to nations, 
to wrong-doers alike on a small and a large scale. An army is a 
species of international police, as a navy is an ocean police, each 
an instrument of justice between nations. We may well deplore the 
necessity ; but, however deplorable, it exists, and cannot, in the 
present state of the world, be avoided. A man-of-war is indeed 
® painful sight ; so is the scaffold or the prison; but non are 
needed to punish or restrain wrong-doers.’ 


< 
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Here is the upshot of the argument; but the great masters of 
international law put it in a form somewhat more philosophical. 
War they regard as a judicial process, a tribunal of justice be- 
tween nations, a method of determining their nghts, of redressing 
their wrongs, and inflicting condign punishment upon the guilty. 
Lieber calls it ‘‘a mode of obtaining rights ;’’ Vattel defines it 
to be ‘‘ that state in which we prosecute our rights by force ;’’ 
and Lord Bacon describes it as ‘‘one of the highest trials of 
right, when princes and states put themselves upon the justice 
of God for the deciding of their controversies by such success as 
it shall please him to give to either side.”’ 

Here is the whole force of the legal argument in favor of war 
as a method of international justice. The plea is sufficiently 
plausible ; but will facts at all justify it? What is there in war 
resembling a process of justice? In every judicial trial, we see, 
first, a law common to the parties; next, a judge and jury, as 
impartial umpires between them ; ‘then the accuser publicly meet- 
ing the accused face to face with his charges; next the witnesses 
testifying in open court, and subject to the most searching exam- 
ination by cach party; then the whole case fully argued on both 
sides, and closed by the charge of the judge, and the verdict of 
the jury, each delivered under all the solemnities of an oath; and 
finally, the sentence of the court, to be executed according to law 
only by a special warrant from the highest executive authority. 

Here is a legal process of justice ; but what shadow of resem- 
blance to all this can you find in war? There is no law to define 
right; no judge to interpret that law, or jury to apply it; no 
tribunal to try the case ; no rules prescribing the mode of trial, 
and requiring notice of the complaint, and opportunity for vindi- 
cation; no charges duly preferred; no testimony given under 
oath, and fairly examined; no delay, or chance for the correction 
of errors; no privilege of appeal to a higher tribunal, or right to 
claim a new hearing; no hope of reprieve or pardon ; no trust- 
worthy officer to execute the precise sentence of the law; no re- 
striction of the penalty to the exact demerits of the criminal; no 
precautions to guard the innocent against suffering with the guil- 
ty. No; each party makes a law for itself, erects its own tribu- 
nal of blood, and then proceeds to act as accuser and witness, as 
counsel, judge and executioner. What a burlesque on all ideas 
ofjustice! Justice by the process of twenty, fifty or a hundred 
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thousand professional homicides, the very bloodhounds of society, 
meeting on a field of battle to shoot, and stab, and hew, and 
trample each other down! It is a libel on the name of justice, 
an outrage on common sense, to call this a judicial process, a 
mode of redress for national grievances. As well might we call 
a fight between two mad-men, between a score of jackals, or a 
hundred buffalos, a process of justice ! 

Yet is it by such a fiction as this that the great mass of even 

conscientious, intelligent Christians reconcile themselves to the 
follies and absurdities, the crimes and woes of war. ‘Shall not 
slavers be captured, pirates exterminated, and insurrections put 
down?’ Certainly; but is this war? It does involve the idea of 
rorcg; but the act of force, even though it end in destroying 
life, is not necessarily war. Confusion here arises very much 
from the fact, that the military are employed, in special emergen- 
cies, as a civil police ; but, when thus used to enforce law, they 
are in the service not of war, but of civil government, and wield 
the sword, not of war, but of the magistrate. It is,in all such 
cases, a strictly civil, legal, peaceful process. In acts of this 
sort, there is not necessarily anything peculiar to war, or involv- 
ing a single principle of war. Yet because Christians may prop- 
erly act as police-men in preserving order, repressing popular 
outbreaks, and bringing criminals to condign punishment, not a 
few strangely jump to the conclusion that they may with equal 
propriety devote themselves to the profession of arms, to the 
trade of blood, as the business of life. According to this logic, 
soldiers, Christian soldiers, were employed in our revolutionary 
war, and in our last war with Englaad, on each side, to execute 
Justice, England against us, and we against England ; both right, 
and both wrong ; in one view wrong-doers, and in another aveng- 
ers of similar wrong in others ! 

Take the case, a very Common one In its principle, of the de- 
vout young Capt. Vicars. ‘‘ There cannot be a doubt,’ he says 
of the Crimean war, ‘‘ that it is a just war we are engaged in; and 
therefore I say the sooner we are let loose upon the Russians, 
the better. There are some people, I know, cannot imagine how 
any Christian could ever join the deadly strife of battle ; but I can 
only say that with such I do not agree, so that I shall not flinch 
from doing my duty to my Queen and my country, the Lord being 
my helper. I consider war to be a dire calamity, but as much a 
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visitation from the Almighty as cholera, or any other scourge ; 
and, as on the appearance of that dreadful malady, we do not sit 
quietly down, and let it take its course, but very rightly use 
every precaution, and employ every means to drive it from 
amongst us, so in the case of this war with the Russian despot. 
He has made an aggression upon a country, one of our oldest allies, 
which had given no just cause of provocation, and has thus dis- 
turbed the peace of Europe, and let loose upon us the horrors of 
war. And shall we Britons let him have his own way, and tame- 
ly look on? God forbid! Rather will we, the Lord being our 
‘shield and buckler,’ crush the evil, and restore peace and quiet- 
ness to the land.”’ A pretty fair specimen of war-logic in which 
Christians often indulge; but its weakness and absurdity are too 
glaring to need or deserve a passing comment. Russian soldiers 
could and did, on the other side, reason in essentially the same 
way ; and thus one of the most inexcusable wars on modern re- 
cord, was justified by Christians as necessary and righteous on 
both sides. 


SAFETY OF PEACE PRINCIPLES. 


Tere is a very general distrust of moral means as a sccurity 
against evils from our fellow-men ; but the more we inquire and 
reflect on the subject, the more shall we find that a course of 
conduct strictly pacific, affords, both for individuals and for na- 
tions, the surest grounds of trust and safety. We are well aware 
that the mass of even Christians do not think so; and hence we 
would fain do what we can to rectify herein their wrong modes 
of reasoning, and bring them into full accord with the gospel 
they profess to take to be their guide. 

There are two ways to keep men from injuring us — by com- 
pulsion, or by persuasion; by brute force, or by kind moral influ- 
ence ; by appeals to their fears alone, or by addresses to their con- 
science and better feelings. We may resort to the law of vio- 
lence, or to the law of love ; we may rely on the principle of war, 
or on the principle of peace. One threatens, the other persuades; 
one hates and curses, the other loves and blesses; the former 
gives back insult and injury with interest, while the latter meck- 
ly turns the other check to the smiter, forgives even its bitterest 
enemies, and strives to overcome evil only with good. 
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No man at all acquainted with the gospel, needs to be told 
which of these methods is most accordant with its spirit or prin- 
ciples. The bare statement must suffice for any one who has 
read either the New-Testament or the Old; who has traced the 
example of Christ and his apostles, or caught from their lips such 
instructions as these — lay aside all malice ; do good unto all men ; 
love your enemies, bless them that curse you, and do good to them 
thai despitefully use you; resist not evil, but whoso smiteth you on 
one cheek, turn to him the other also ; recompense to no man evil for 
evil, but overcome evil with good. 

Here is the Christian mode of preventing or curing evils; but 
most persons deem it unsafe, and resort to some form of violence. 
They have little confidence in the power of reason or truth, of 
Justice or kindness, to hold in check the bad passions of mankinc, 
but employ for this purpose threats of evil, and engines of ven- 
geance and death. Fear they seem to regard as the only effec- 
tual restraint upon mischief or guilt; and hence they arm them- 
selves with pistols and daggers against their personal foes, and 
think it madness for nations to rely for protection, one against 
another, on anything but fleets and armics, a soldiery well train- 
ed, and fortifications well manned. Milder means, appeals to the 
better feelings of our nature, they would not entircly discard ; 
but the former they make their last resort, their sole reliance, and 
honestly believe that war is the only sure way to peace; that 
there is no real security but in bloodshed ; that we must either 
fight, or become the prey of malice or ambition, of rapacity or 
revenge. Nor can we deny that the history of our world, written 
mainly in blood, and detailing a serics of a!most incessant jeal- 
ousics and conflicts between nations, would seem to justify such 
an opinion; and yet we verily believe that pacific principles are 
the surest safeguard, and -would, if rightly used, sulflice, far bet 
_ ter than any war-methods, to avert or mitigate the evils incident 
from bad passions to individual or national intercourse. 

Let us first ascertain the precise point in dispute. The ques- 
tion is not whether the principles of peace, any measures of for- 
bearance, kindness and conciliation, will, in every case, avert all 
evil. The depravity of mankind forbids any such hope. It is 
morally impossible ; and no means devised by the policy of man, 
or the wisdom of God, have hitherto succceded in securing such a 
result. Certainly the war principle has not. It has been tried all 
over the earth for nearly six thousand years; but has it kept man 
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from preying upon his brother, or nation from rising against nation? Has 
it prevented bloodshed, violence, rapine, injustice, oppression, despotisms 
the countless wrongs and evils that form nearly the sum total of history P 
Surely, then, war is no security against the bad passions of men; it would 
seem hardly possible for any system to produce worse results; and hence 
we are forced to inquire, as the only point at issue, whether a policy strict- 
ly pacific will prevent more evil, and secure more good, than war-methods 
actually have. 

The advocates of war seem cven now to concede in fact the very point 
in debate; for they all admit, that we ought to use pacific expedients as 
long as we can, and to draw the sword only as a last and inevitable resort. 
This admission recognizes the superiority of pacific over warlike measures ; 
and we should, if consistent, abandon the latter, and adopt the former av 
our uniform and permanent policy. 

History, too, though extremely barren of examples to illustrate the effi- 
cacy of. pacific principles, does nevertheless furnish some strong presump- 
tions in their favor. War, as an engine of mere force and vengeance, be- 
longs to a state entirely savage; and communities, like individuals, aban- 
don or relax the war-principle just as far as they rise in the scale of gene- 
ral cultivation, and come under the sway of moral influences. Nations, 
even while retaining the war-system in the back-ground as the ultimate re- 
liance, have already reached the wisdom of employing for the most part 
pacific expedients for the prevention or adjustment of difficulties with each 
other. They retain the sword, but keep it in the scabbard, and are fast su- 
perseding its use by the substitution of pacific methods. They continue 
the war-system either by the force of habit, or as a sort of scare-crow; it 
looms up before the world very like an old, useless hulk afloat on the ocean 
as a memento of the past, and a warning to the future; while they sedu- 
lously use in its stead the policy of peace in more than nine cases out of 
ten, and thus bear an unconscious but decisive testimony to the vast supe- 
riority of the former. 

We can find in history no considerable nation acting on the strictest 
principles of peace; but those which approach the nearest to these princi- 
ples, uniformly enjoy the highest degree of safety and prosperity. Take 
China, Switzerland, or the United States; and you will see in their case a 
striking confirmation of this truth, and a strong presumptive argument for 
the strictest principles of peace. None of them have given up the system 
of armed self-defence; but they have for the most part adopted a policy 
unusually pacific, They have professedly acted only on the defensive; they 
have betrayed few, 1f any, wishes for aggression or conquest; they 
have kept up no ficets or armies sufficient to intimidate or provoke their 
neighbors ; they have been respectful, courtéous and conciliatory in their 
intercourse with other nations, and relied mainly on their own character, 
and the force of reason and justice, for the vindication of their rights, and 
the redress of their wrongs. What is the result? No nations on earth 
have ever been so exempt from aggression, injury and insult; and, if the 
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partial adoption of our principles has been so successful, would not their 
full application be still more so P 

Let us dwell a little on cases like these. Rome, while under her warlike 
kings, kept a great part of Italy in arms against her; but Numa, changing 
this policy, turned his people from the pursuits of war to the arts of peace, 
quelled the dissensions among themselves, and cultivated a friendly inter- 
course with the nations around them. Their neighbors, astonished at the 
change, threw aside their arms, hailed the Romans as friends, and lived in 
peace with them so long as they continued this new policy. So of the 
Chinese. Disinclined to war, and nearly destitute of military resources, 
still what nation has suffered fewer invasions of its soil or its rights P 
Look at Switzerland. For more than five centuries has she, with very few 
and brief exceptions, been at peace with her neighbors. While the flames 
of war have raged all around her, she has remained quiet upon her moun- 
tains, tilled her rugged soil, and reaped the fruits of her industry and pa- 
cific policy, in the enjoyment of health, competence and domestic happi- 
ness. Nor is this owing to her Alpine position, to the bravery of her sons» 
or the peculiar form of her government; for there is nothing in all these 
to shicld her against the assaults of any power disposed to invade her ter- 
ritory. It would have been very easy for neighboring states to conquer 
Switzerland; and yet she remains unmolested, a republic free and flour- 
ishing in the midst of surrounding despotisms. Why? Not because she 
has any forminavle power, but because she pursues a pacific policy. She 
betrays no ambition to enlarge her territory, seeks only security within her 
own limits, and is scrupulously upright, honorable and conciliatory in her 
intercourse with other nations. She aims to give no just ground for of. 
fence; and, when complaints arise, she holds herself ready to mect every 
fair and equitable claim for redress. Her policy and her character are the 
bulwarks of her defence, almost the only pledges of her safety. 

Here, too, is the secret of uur own security. More than seventy years 
have elapsed since our independence was acknowledged by Great Britain } 
and during all this time no invader, except when provoked by the hostili- 
ties we had ourselves begun, has set foot upon our soil; nor has there been 
any real need of drawing the sword to secure from other nations a proper 
respect for our rights, or aa equitable redress for our wrongs. Yet has 
our general policy ever been essentially and eminently pacific. We have 
had the merest handful of men for a standing army; our navy, too, though 
in high repute for its skill and bravery, has always been comparatively 
small; and in all our intercourse with other nations, we have relied almost 
entirely on the excellence of our principles, and the justice of our cause. We 
have doubtless experienced occasional injury, and some delays of justice; 
but we have suffered as little as any other people in the same time, and far 
less than we should from an opposite policy. 

An example still more striking is found in the commonwealth of San 
Marino. This little republic in Italy, the smallest independent state in 
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Europe, covers, on single mountain and two adjoining hills, some thirty 
square miles, and contains, in its capital and four villages, only 7000 inhab- 
itants. Yet has this petty republic existed, very much in its present form, 
more than thirteen centuries. The thunderbolts of war have fa:len thick but 
harmless around its; other republics, proud of their military strength, have 
been swept from the earth; Italy has repeatedly been covered with armies, 
and drenched in blood; thrones have crumbled, dynasties perished, and 
all Europe been shaken to its centre by political convulsions; yet San 
Marino, strong in its very weakness, and safe mainly by its reliance on a 
pacific policy, has remained nearly all the time without harm or assault. It 
claims the right of violent defence, but provides few means for the purpose, 
and none sufficient to deter or provoke its neighbors. How shall we ac- 
count for its long and perfect safety? No state is too poor for the clutches 
of avarice, none too small for the grasp of ambition; and but for its pacific 
policy, and the indelible disgrace of assailing a community so defenceless, 
San Marino would long since have been merged in some neighboring na- 
tion. 

Such are the results of peace principles partially applied ; and would not 
their full application be still more successful ? We might fairly deem such 
a conclusion self-evident ; but, if we consider, first, the promised protection 
of heaven, next the natural tendency of such principles, and finally the 
history of their actual influence, we shall find an overwhelming accumula- 
tion of facts to confirm our faith in the practical efficacy of peace principles. 

These topics must be deferred to a future number. 


MR. COAN’S LETTER. 


HiLo, Hawatl, Oct. 18, 1858. 
Rev. G. C. Beckxwitu, D. D., Sec. Am. Peace Society. 

Gladly would I give thousands to that holy cause, were 
itin my power. The more I contemplate the work in which you are en- 
listed, the more profoundly I feel that it is the work of Christ. And I am 
eure that the glad news announced by angels to the shepherds, and pro- 
claimed by Christ and his apostles as the gospel of peace, will never have 
free course, or the Prince of Peace be reverenced and fully obeyed, until 
the war-spirit is rooted out of the Church, and its apologists cease in her 
ministry. There are men of peaceful hearts and peaceful examples, who 
nevertheless believe in the necessity of war. And there are thousands who 
are practically peace-makers, and who study and preach “ the things which 
make for peace,” and who yet cannot sce as we do, or be persuaded to join 
@ peace society, or openly, directly and independently patronize our 
cause. We will not condemn such, but wish them God-specd, remember- 
ing the words of our Saviour to James and John, when they forba te one 
to cast out devils because he did not follow with the apostles. 
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In aid of all dérect arguments against war, and of systematic efforts im 
the cause of peace, the Lord is employing ten thousand collateral 
agencies to hasten the same results. The progress in literature, the dis- 
coveries in science, the improvements in art, the refinements in social in- 
tercourse, the interlinkings of commerce, the international comminglings, 
the common and extraordinary preaching of the gospel, the running to and 
fro of Christian missionaries — in fine, all the great laws of progress, points 
and !cad on to the glorious consummation, the reign of peace. Even all 
the late experiments in war have, as I believe, been overruled by the God 
of love, to bring the bloody system into disrepute — to confound its abet- 
tors, and to multiply, consolidate and strengthen the friends of peace. Our , 
platform is rock, and compared to it, old marble and the granite’of the ever- 
lasting mountains, are sand-bars. As Moses said of the heathen, so we 
will say of the advocates of war, “ Their rock is not our rock,” and we may 
well add, ‘our enemies themselves being judges.” 

How we have been thrilled with delight on hearing of the success of the 
Atlantic Telegraph enterprize! All Hawaii was quick¢ened as by an electrie 
shock. The fact is a great moral battery which sends its quivering pulsa- 
tions round the world. When the packet which brought the news, entered 
Honolulu harbor, with the flags of England and the United States entwin- 
ed, signals floated from every vessel, and from all the consulates and offi- 
ces in the city, great guns thundered acclaim, and a shout as of many 
waters went up. We were all unmanned, and many wept for joy. A com 
stant desire gushed up in the heart to speak out, “O give thanks to the 
Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of men.” 
May that great artery which unites the heart of the mother with her daugh- 
ter, never he sundered, and may its pulsations be no other than those of, 
reciprocal love. And may the burning thoughts which flash along the 
dark hed of the Atlantic, kindle fires of holy emulation on both continenta. 

We have just heard of a fierce and bloody battle on the island of Apian, 
in Micrunesia, where Mr. Bingham and wife are located. A native member 
of my church is also a missionary there, and from his pen I have a painful 
picture of the scene. Contrasting that field with Hawaii, we exclaim with 
gratitude, ‘‘ What hath God wrought!” 

With full sympathy in all your toils, 
1 remain your brother in the Lord, 
TITUS COAN. 


WHY NO MORE INTEREST IN PEACE ? 


Wuvy do not the operations of the Peace Society receive more attention 
and support? Why is so little interest in its progress manifested even by 
good men? Do they not pray for the speedy coming of the time when 
** nation shall not lift up the sword against nation, neither shall they leagn 
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war any more”? Are other plans of reform more important than this ? 
Has not war always been the bane and curse of our race? Is it not in 
fact robbery, waste and murder reduced to a science, and transacted on a 
scale so vast as to defy comparison with individual crimes? Why then do 
the followers of the Prince of Peace remain silent, and tacitly, perhaps ac- 
tively, approve of ordinary war? The proclamation at our Saviour’s 
birth was, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men.” He is called the “ Prince of Peace.” Why, then, are not the 
principles of peace incorporated into the creed and practice of all his fol- 
lowers? A grave question; and my object in one or more articles will be 
. to account for such a paradox, to present some of the obstacles that ob- 
struct the prevalence of peace principles, and attempt to remove such 
obstacles. 

1. It is a fact, that the human mind condemns comparatively trivial moral 
wrongs, while their perpctration on a grand scale paralyzes the moral sen- 
sibilities, and renders them almost powerless in protesting against crime. 
Thus the keeper of a low drinking-house is detested as a public nuisance, 
while the wholcsale manufacturer, or dealer in “liquid death and distilled 
damnation,” is treated as a gentleman, and with his family loses little or 
nothing in his social position. The owner of buildings may lease them for 
base and immoral purposes, and continue to occupy his cushiored seat in 
a fashionable church, and retain his standing in it as a professing Christian. 
He, too, whose indignation is roused at the conduct of one who defrauds 
his hired man of his wages for a year’s faithful labor, or who contrives to 
cheat his washerwoman out of her hard-earned services, may most com- 
placently justify American slavery, and piously quote Scripture to prove it 4 
divine institution. 

Good men even arc slow to investigate and denounce great moral evils, 
where habit and prejudice, or fancied interest, stand in the way. Usually 
we are thoroughly roused to opposition, only when those evils are forced 
upon our attention, or where we are personally sufferers. The existence of 
Popery, Infidelity, ignorance and crime on the Eastern continent, once 
scarcely awakened the attention of Christians in America; but when all 
these are precipitated upon our shores, we feel the necessity of self-pro- 
tection. 

There is also a manifest lack of moral courage in many men about de- 
nouncing giant forms of wickedness, when fidelity would be likely to be 
followed by personal opposition. He who boldly denounces the tyranny 
of Kome in sending the Bible-reader to prison in Italy, may be soft-spoken 
when in our free country another is incarcerated for the crime of teaching 
poor ignorant children to read the same Bible. It requires but little moral 
courage for a Christian preacher to denounce sins in which none of his 
own audience is implicated, or fora religious journal to lift its voice in 
notes of warning or rebuke against forms of error or of evil, when such 
plainness does not jeopardize the loss of a subscriber. . 
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In this respect, war is treated like other gigantic evils. In a fatal street 
affray, the murderer is pursued, rewards are offered for his a»prehensions 
court and jury carefully weigh the testimony on trial, and the verdict of 
guilty strikes a crowded court-room with awe. All are taught that human 
life is sacred, and he who maliciously takes that of his fellow, justly forfeits 
his own. Now, multiply this act by thousands, and how is it treated P 
Two armies meet, trained and armed, with the deliberate intention of 
murder. Their vocation is to shed blood. Their weapons are prepared 
for this express purpose. How to effect the most with the least exposure, 
is the object of both parties. The result is that hundreds or thousands are 
slaughtered. For their murder, God holds somebody accountable. If, on 
one or both sides, it be a needless battle, then those who engage in it, are 
as truly murderers, as he who waylays and shoots his near neighbor. But 
is the horror occasioned by one death, intensified in this case by hundreds 
or thousands? By no means. This is a battle! Buth sides did their 
duty (')as brave men. The slaughtered on both sides died “ on the bed of 
honor.” On one side is a glorious victory, on the other an honorable defeat. 

So, also, the burning of half a dozen houses, and the loss of as many lives 
in a city, excites general sympathy. Loss of property is a severe affliction ; 
how much more the loss of life. None are so insensible as to hear the 
story without emotion. Butif an army rain bomb-shells upon this same 
city, reducing it to a heap of ruins, then add to this the destruction of 
millions of property, and, to cap the climax, the death of thousands of un- 
offending women and children, blown into fragments, or horribly mutilated, 
and dying in torture by slow degrees — ah! this is war, and the infernal 
act is overlooked in rejoicing at the “ success of our arms.” Christian men 
even as they meet, as well as others, forget their religion in expressing 
their patriotism. Cannon, bonfires and even public thanksgiving to God, 
announce our joy at the event. 

Now, if I mistake not, such is the state of public sentiment in our own 
country, and throughout Christendom, Thankful we are that there are 
some, we would hope many, exceptions ; but these are at most only excep- 
fons to the general rule. L. C. R. 


WAR— ITS WASTE OF MIND. | 


BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL. D. 

War is emineutly hostile to mental improvement. Probably no custom 
of society has been more so; and consequently it is chargeable with a vast 
waste of intellect. It excrts this pernicious influence in part by destroying 
the lives of many who mivht be the intellectual ornaments of their country; 
for the highest and most enterprising minds are most apt to be drawn into the 
vortex of vice, because they love its powerful excitements. ‘The wars of 
Julius Cesar destroyed not less than two millions; those of Alexander of 
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Macedon, as many ; those of Nopoleon, twice as many. Nor can it be 
doubted that all the wars which have blasted the globe, have swept from 
its surface as many hnman beings as now inhabit it. 

Again, war inevitably produces a state of things most unfavorable to the 
advancement of knowledge. Literature and science can flourish only amid 
the calm and security of peace. The war-spirit awakens too much excite- 
ment, and brings into too powerful action the ferocious passions, to allow 
of the cultivation of the intellect. The public mind becomes a stormy sea, 
ingulfing every thing which eannot live in a tempest. Finally, the creat pe- 
cuniary expenses of war, which fall most heavily upon the middling and 
poorer classes, deprive them in a great measure, and for a long time, ot the 
leisure and money necessary for extending the blessings of education through 
the community. The agricultural and manufacturing interests of a country 
are left by war in a deranged state, and a heavy public debt is usually en- 
tailed upon the nation ; and to pay this debt, and restore the business of 
the country to a healthy condition, demand the time and strenuous labors 
of the citizens. 

A few facts may more strikingly illustrate this point. There is perhaps 
no part of the world where a more efficient system of general education is 
in operation than in the State of New-York. In 1830, with a population of 
1,918,618, she expended $1,120,000 for common schools and academies, 
where nearly all her half million of children and youth were in a course of 
education. To provide the same means of instruction for the seventeen 
millions of the United States, in 1840, would cost ten millions of dollars ; 
and to provide the same for the twenty-five millions of Great Britain would 
need fifteen millions, and for the eight hundred millions of the entire globe 
it would require four hundred and seventy millions of dollars. 

Now, let us compare these sums with the expenses of war. The 
revolutionary war of this country with Great Britain cost our Govern- 
ment six hundred millions, while the individual losses by the citizens 
of both countries must have been many times as great. Suppose it the 
same; and here we have expended on the American side in seven years 
money enough to provide the present population of the whole country with 
instruction like that enjoyed in New-York, for one hundred years, and the 
population of Great Britain for eighty years. The ‘last war with Great 
Britain cost our Government fifty millions; and, on the same principle as 
above stated, enough money was spent to afford similar instruction to both 
countries for ten years, although the war lasted but two and a half years. 
A single war with Bonaparte cost Great Britain five thousand two hundred 
and fifteen millions of dollars—sufficient to afford the means of instruction 
to all her population for three hundred and fifty years, and to give the 
same means to all the world for eleven years. In 1835, the national debt 
of Great Britain, incurred for war purposes, amounted to three thousand 
eight hundred and ninety millions of dollars. The interest on this is onw 
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hundred and forty-two millions, and would furnish her inhabitants with 
the means of education for ten years; that is, she pays a yearly interest 
that would do this. The daily expenses of a man-of-war, when in service 
are about fifteen hundred dollars, or more than half a million for a year, 
Maineteen such ships would of course cost as much as to educate all the 
e@hildren in the United States. Ten such ships, to say nothing of the sum 
requisite for their construction, would require a pecuniary outlay as great 
am the income of all the benevolent: societies in Great Britain and the 
United States, which in 1840 was five million one hundred and thirteen 
thousand four hundred and twenty-two dollars. The average expense of 
the Florida war, carried on with only a few hundred Indians in the swamps 
ef that countrv, was from two to five millions, from 1835 to 1840 —a sum 
wearly equal to that collected, with vast labor, as the fruit of Christian be- 
mevolence among the forty millions of Great Britain and the United States. 

But the expenses of war are not confined to the period during which it 
lasts; for it is the common maxim of rulers, in time of peace to pre- 
pare for war. The sum paid for this purpose by the United States frona 
1791 to 1832, a period of forty-one years, was seven hundred and seventy- 
seven millions, or nineteen millions annually. This was twelve times 
more than all the other expenses of the government during the same periods 
and would give instruction to all the children of the United States for twice 
that number of years. In 1837 and 1838, we paid twenty-six millions an- 
nually for the same purpose. The expenses of the English government, 
from the same cause, from 1816 to 1837,.a period of twenty-one yzars of 
peace, were two thousand and ninety-one millions of dollars, or one hun- 
dred millions per year—sufficient to educate her entirc population for near- 
ly seven years. If we suppose the expenses of the United States and the 
other governments of Europe to be only half as great as those of Great 
Britain for war purposes during peace, we should still have the startling 
aggregate of five hundred millions annually—a sum suffictent for the educa- 
tion of all Europe and the United States for more than three years, and all the 
world for more than one year. If the whole world expended as much in 
proportion to their numbers for war purposes during peace, it would form 
the frightful sum of one thousand six hundred millions of dollars—suflicient 
to educate all its population three and a half years. Truly this is a peace 
establishment with a vengeance. 

These statements seem more like the dreams of disordered fancy than 
like sober fact. But they are most painfully true; nay, they fall far short 
of the reality. Instead of looking on the dark side of the picture, as I ex- 
pected to do when I began these statistics, they have thrown a bright beam 
of promise upon the future condition of the world. They show us how im- 
mense are the pecuniary capabilities of the human family. ‘They show us 
what an incalculable amount of funds the world will have at its disposal, 
for the promotion of science, literature and religion, when they shall be 
brought to act according to the principles of reason and religion; for all 
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that now goes into the war channel, will then be consecrated to the service 
of knowledge and benevolence. In spite of all the oppressions and disad- 
vantages under which the human family have hitherto labored, they have 
been able to sustain this immense war tax which J have described. Nay, 
I have mentioned only the direct expenses of war. But the losses always 
sustained by withdrawing men from their regular pursuits, by blocking up 
the outlets of trade, by idleness and discouragement, and in a multitude of 
other ways, are fur greater. In addition to all this, in most countries men 
have been compelled to sustain the extortions of tyrannical rulers. Yet 
has the world borne all these immense taxes ; and a few years of peace are 
generally sufficient to enable a nation to recover its pecuniary independ- 
ence. How vast, then, will be its surplus pecuniary resources when war 
and oppression shall cease, and all its energies can be devoted unobstruct- 
ed to the various pursuits of business? Instead of the stinted sums which 
men are now persuaded, with great difficulty, to bestow upon objects of 
education and benevolence, and which leave those devoted to such pursuits 
to discouragement and heart-sickness, because their hands are so tied, and 
their energics so cramped, there will then be ready for every noble object 
more than is wanted. Millions will then be substituted for thousands. 
This is indecd a bright page of human history, on which we are permitted 
to gaze in anticipation; and it affords a cheering resting-place for the eye, 
when placed in contrast with the terrific waste of mind which has been the 
consequence of war. 

Do I scem to any to be indulging in dreams when I say that most as- 
suredly such a bright period will come? But do they doubt that the Bible 
predicts unequivocally a period of universal peace, and the prevalence of 
general, if not universal benevolence? In such a state, why will not the vast 
treasures that have been wasted upon the destruction of men, be consecrat- 
ed to the diffusion of knowledge and religion through all the earth ? — ob- 
jects that claim the first regard of every benevolent heart. Assuredly this 
vision is not imagination; and it looms up in the future,—and I would 
fondly hope not in the distant future,—a bright star of hope for this abused 
and down-trodden world. The little which has hitherto been contributed 
to raise man out of the slough of ignorance and sin, has accomplished a 
great deal. What splendid results, then, will be witnessed when ample 
means shall be placed within the reach of every human being for the high- 
est attainments in knowledge and holiness. 


EpvucaTionat Sratistics.—In the United States there is one child attending 
school to every five persons. In Denmark there is one tu every four. lu Sweden 
one to five. In Prussia one to six. In Norway one to seven. In Belgium and 
Great Britain one to eight. In France one to ten. In Austria one to thirteen. 
In Holland and Ireland one to fourteen. In Greece ono to eighteen. In Russia 
one to fifty. In Portugal one to eighty. 
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THE CHIEF EXPENSE OF GOVERNMENT. 


THe Governments of the Old World are justly thought to be very un- 
necessarily expensive, even in their civil administration; but only a mere 
fraction of their enormous expense is devoted to such purposes. 

Take a few statements from the London Times :—‘‘ What are the 
necessary peaceful expenses of a nation? The answer is simple. We 
have a court which is among the most splendid in Europe, and have a 
wealthy aristocracy raising the tone of society, and causing people to live 
more expensively than is absolutely needful. We are obliged, therefore, 
to pay our official people well; and it is generally allowed that the 
higher functionaries are sufficiently rewarded. Yet, what is the cost of the 
whole civil government of this old, grand, aristocratic realm, with its num- 
bers of so-called useless offices which are the abomination of economists ? 
In the year 1856, the whole expenditure for Civil List, Privy Purse, sala- 
ries of Household, allowances to Royal personages, allowances to the King 
of the Belgians, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Parliamentary expenses, an- 
nuities, superanuation allowances, pensions, and many other things, amount- 
ed to but £1,695,052 ; a sum which could be made away with, without the 
slizhtest notice from the public, in converting a few paddle-whcel stéam- 
ers into screws, or erecting new machinery in the dock-yards, or defences 
on the coast of Wales, or in any of the warlike expedients which we are 
accustomed to glance over listlessly as they are detailed in a few lines of 
newspapsr intelligence.” 

So of the criminal administration. ‘‘We are supposed to spend vast 
sums in punishing and reforming wrung-doers ; but “Total Justice,’ as the 
phrase is, costs only £3,192,420; a mere trifle when compared with the 
disbursements for Baltic and Crimean campaigns, yet it must be confessed 
considerable enough, when compared with the expenses of the civil gov- 
ernment. The greater part of this item is allotted to police, criminal pros- 
ecutions, and the correction of prisoners. The cost of ‘ correction’— 
keeping delinquents in prison—rose in one year (1856,) from £765,653 to 
£1,424,907, nearly double, during the Crimean war. 

“How smalla proportion, then, do the expenses of ven our pompous and 
courtly social system, our crowded and neglected lower-class, and our well- 
organized and well-paid magistracy, bear to what we spend in war. Court, 
Minsters, and Parliament, the bench of Justice, the punishment of crime, 
diplomacy and the consulate, cost less than £5,000,000 a-year. The peace 
establishment of our forces is some £25,000,000, and during the last year 
of the late war we spent more than twice that sum. In fighting, or prepar- 
ing to fight, we must calculate, therefore, on disbursing on an average near- 
ly six times as much as in defraying all the exp-nscs of the home govern- 
ment. In fact, in 1856 we spent on ordnance alone,—on cannon, mortars, 
shot and shell,—£10,411,544, or twice as much as all the civil expenses of 
the country put together.” 

How little, in comparison, is spent even in educating the mass of the 
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people. “ Educationin England is set down for a year at £323,500; the 
cost of a few days’ fire at Sebastapol. Education in Ireland is rated at 
£157,073; the cost of a screw line-of-battle-ship. A year’s expenditure 
on the National Museum would hardly build and equip the Glatton or the 
AStna. We find the army for 1855 costs £8,380,882, and for 1556 more 
than double as much, namely £17,395,059. The navy for 1855 cost 
£14,490,105, and for 1856, £19,654,556. Including ordnance, the total 
forces cost in 1856 no less than £47,461,188.” 

How vast the expense of the war-system! nearly $240,000,000 squan- 
dered by England alone on her army, navy and ordnance in a sigle year ! 
The bare interest at six per cent. of this sum would exceed fourteen million 
dollars per year; more than five times as much as all the Christians on 
earth have cn an average given annually for the last twenty-five or even 
the last ten years to spread the gospel among the heathen. 


THE BEAUTY OF PEACE. 
BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


** Power itself has not half the might 
Of Gentleness.’’—LriaH Hunt. 


Men listen more coldly to the advocacy of peace principles than to other 
wise words. Few prof-ssing to believe the Christian Religion, venture to 
deny their truth, while at the same time all agree in giving them a sort of 
moonlight reputation, a will-o’-the-wisp foundation, as Leautiful but im- 
practicable theories. I cannot help feeling a strong hope, amounting to 
faith, that the world will be at last redeemed from the frightful vortex of 
sin and miscry in which it has been drawn by the prevailing law of Force. 
And surely tis a mission worth living for, that the Chuiistian doctrine of 
overcoming evil with good, is not merely a beautiful sentiment, as becom- 
ing to the religious soul as pearls to the maiden’s bosom, but that it ts 
really the highest reason, the bravest manliness, the most comprehensive 
philosophy, the wisest political economy. 

The amount of proof that it is so, seems abundant enough to warrant 
the belief that a practical adoption of peace principles would be always 
safe, even with the most savage men, and under the most desperate circum- 
stances, provided thcre was a chance to have it dietinctly understood that 
euch a course was not based on cowardice, but on principle. 

When Capt. Back went to the Polar regions in search of Capt. Ross, 
he fell in with a band of Esquimaux, who had never secn a white man. 
The chief raised his spear to hurl it at the stranger’s head; but when Capt. 
Back approached calmly and unarmed, the spear dropped, and the rude 
savage pladly welcomed the brother man who had trusted in him. Had 
Capt. Back adopted the usual maxim that itis necessary to carry arms in 
such emergencies, he would probably have occasioned his own death, and 
that of his own companions. 

Raymond, in his travels, says: “ The assasin has been my guide in the 
defiles of Italy, the smuggler of the Pyrenees has received me with a wel- 
come in his secret paths. Armed, I should have been the enemy of both; 
unarmed, they have alike respected me. In such expectation, | have long 
since laid aside all menacing apparatus whatever. Arms may indced be 
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employed against wild beasts; but men should never forgct that they are 
no defence against the traitor. They may irritate the wicked, and intimi- 
date the simple. The man of peace has a much more sacred defence—his 
character.” 

Perhaps the severest test to which the peace principles were ever put, 
was infrelind during the m2morable rebellion of 1786. During the ter- 
rible conflict, the Irish Quakers were continually between two fires. The 
Protestant party viewed them with suspicion and dislike, because they re- 
fused to fight cr pay military taxes; and the fierce multitude of insurgents 
deemed it sufficient cause for death, that they would neither profess belief 
in the Catholic religion nor he:p to fight for Irish freedom. Victory alter- 
nated between the two contending parties; and as usual in civil war, the 
victors made almost indiscrimate havoc of those who did not march un- 
der their banners. It was a perilous time for all men; but the Quakers 
alone were liable to a raking fire from both sides. Foreserin calamity, 
they had destroyed all their guns and other weapons used for game. But 
this pledge of pacific intentions was not sufficient to satisfy the govern- 
ment, which required warlike assistance at their hands. ‘Threats and in. 
sults were heaped upon them from all quarters; but they steadfastly ad- 
hered to their resolution of doing good to both partics and harm to nei- 
ther. Their houses were filled wjth widows and orphans, with the sick, the 
wounded, andthe dying, belonging both to the leeaicts an. the rebels. 
Sometimes, when the Catholic soldiers were victorious, they would be 

eatly enraged to find Quaker houses filled with Protestant families. 

hey would point their pistols at their enemies, and threatened, if they were 
not immediately turned into the street, to be massacred. But the pistol 
dropped, when the Christian mildly replied, “ Friend, do what thou wilt, 
T will not harm thee, nor any other human being.’ Not even amid the 
savage fierceness of civil war, could men fire at one who spoke such words 
as these. They saw that this was not cowardice, but bravery much higher 
than their own. | 

On one occasion, an insurgent threatened to burn down a Quaker house, 
unless the owner expelled the Protestant women and children, who had 
taken refuge there. ‘1 cannot help it,” replied the Friend; “So long as I 
have a house, I will kecp it open to succor the helpless and distressed, 
whether they belong to thy ranks, or to those of thine enemies. If my 
house is burned, | must be turned out with them, and share their afflic- 
tion.” The fighter turned away, and did the Christian no harm. 

The Protestant party seized the Quaker schoolmaster of Baltimore, say- 
ing they could not see any reason why he should satay at home in quiet, 
while they were obliged to fight to defend his property. “ Friends, I have 
asked no man to fixit for me,” replied the schoolmaster. But they drag- 
ged him along, swearing that he should stand in font of the army, and, if 
~e would not fight, he should at least stop a bullet. His house and school- 
house were filled with women and children, who had taken refuge there; 
for it was an instructive fact, throughout this bloody contest, that the 
houses of men of peace, were the only places of safety. Some of the 
women foltowed the soldiers begging them not to take away their friend 
and protector, a man who expended more for the si¢k and the starving, 
than others did for arms and ammunition. The schoolmaster said, ** Do 
not be distressed my friends; I forgive these neighbors, for what they do 
in ignorance of my principles and feelings. They may take my life, but 
they cannot force me to do injury to one of my fellow creatures.” As the 
Catholics had done, so did the Protestants; they went away and left the 
man of peace saie in his divine armor. 

The flames of bigotry were of course fanned by civil war. On one occa- 
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sion, the insurgents seized a wealthy old Quaker, in very feeble health, and 
threatened to shoot him, if he did not go with them to a Catholic priest 
and be christened. They had not led him far before he sank down, from 
extreme weakness. ‘ What do you say to our proposition?” asked one of 
the soldiers, handling his gun significantly. The old man quietly replied, 
“Tf thou art permitted to take my life, I hope our heavenly Father will for- 
give thee.” ‘The insurgents talked apart for a few moments, and then went 
away, restrained by a power they did not understand. 

Deeds of kindness added strength to the influence of gentle words. The 
officers and soldiers of both parties had had some dying brothers tended by 
the Quakers, or some starving mother who had been fed, or some desolate 
little ones, that had been cherished. Whichever party marched into a vil- 
lage victorious, the cry was, “ spare the Quakers! they have done good to 
all, and harm to none.” While flames were raging, and blood flowing in 
every direction, the houses of the peace-makers stood uninjured. 

It is a circumstance worthy to be recorded, that during the fierce and 
terrible strugyle, even in counties where the Quakers were most numer- 
ous, but one of their society fell a sacrifice. That one was a young man, 
who, being afraid to trust to peace principles, put on a military uniform, 
and went to the garrison for protection. The garrison was taken by the 
insurgents, and he was killed. “His dress and arms spoke the language 
of hostility,” says the historian, and “ therefore they invited it.” 

During that troubled period, no armed citizen could travel without peril 
of his life; but the Quakers regularly attended their Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings, going miles across the country, often through an armed and 
furious multiiude, and sometimes obliged to stup and remove corpses from 
their path. ‘The Catholics, angry at Protestant meetings being thus openly 
held, but unwilling to harm the Quakers, advised them to avoid the publie 
road, and go by private ways. But they, in their quiet, innocent way, 
answered that they did not feel clear it would be right for them to go by . 
any otber path than the usual high road. And by the high road they went 
unmolested ; even their young women, unattended by protectors, passed 
without insult. 

Glory to the nation that first ventures to set an example at once so gentle 
and so brave! And our wars — are they brave or beautiful, even if judged 
of according to the maxims of the world? The secrets of our cowardly en- 
croachments on Mexico, and of Indian wars, would secure a unanimous 
verdict in the negative, could they ever be even half revealed to posterity. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE AMERICAN Navy. — The Navy Regis- 
ter for 1858 states the mumber of vessels in the American Navy to be 78, 
with a burden of 124,812 tons. This would seem to be a formidable fact ; 
but an analyzation of the list shows that of the ten line-of-battle ships only 
two could be put into service, and of the ten frigates, only six; of the 
eight first class propeller frigates, two are on the stocks; of the*six second 
class steam frigates, five are on the stocks; and the five permanent receiv- 
ing ships are all unseaworthy. The remainder of the fleet consists of twen- 
ty-one sloops-of-war, two brizs, two schooners, four propellers of the third 
class, seven paddle-wheel steamers, and three store-ships. So that of the 
seventy-cight war vesscls, only fifty are at the present time in condition 
for active service, and of those fifty, only thirty are now in commission. 
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PENSIONS FOR WAR SERVICES. 


Ture is no class of public servants, except warriors, that are 
paid beyond the term of their actual services ; but if a man, how- 
ever steeped in vice, or reeking with crime, has once entered 
the army or navy for any length of time, it would seem as if 
there could never be an end of rewarding him, his widow, and his 
children for we know not how many generations. We copy the 
aggregate of such pensions, $86,376,687, (army $81,499,241, 
navy $4,876,846) from the origin of our government to June 3d, 
1858, distributed in different sections of the country, as follows: 


Army Pensions. Navy Pensions. 
ArkansaSeccccccccvcvcccesees $113,165 83 No agency. 
Alabama ....ccccscsecccccees O83,941 40 No agency. 
Connecticut coco ceeecssevees 0,080,241 13 103,650 93 
Cah fornia eee ee @ @eeoeoeeeoeaeveaeeeveae ve 18,691 65 163 OO 


District of Columbia......... 819,304 99 
Delaware ....cccccscesecsece§ L70,839 5d 


Florida .......0. weeevieewece “108,102 oF 
Georgia ..... ceccesecceccees 1,058,389 73 
Wnidianaed caicee sedtea ess wees 1,212,041 92 
Tllinois cc cece ccnccccccccces «894,357 64 
loWa dic edees Lees Seew wawel, a2 tee ao 


Kentucky, ..ccceccccccececes di I31,297 52 
Louisiana. cccccccccsccccsecs 260,218 92 


Maine...... coccccvcccscecee 4,999,322 24 
Massachusetts, ........ eeeee 1,182,099 92 
Marvland....-..e.see- eee oo - 1,453,905 43 
Mississippi ....- cocscecceeee 144,755 98 


Missouri, 4 sséseseedesecteesa- “O3T,112-94 
Michigan .....cceccecccceves 528,025 66 
New Hampshire....seeeseees 3,995,423 25 
NOW VOI 6:25 iw deesed GHaeee 16,809,795 18 
New Jersey ..ccccccveveceses 2,059,673 28 
North Carolina...ssecesseees 1,974,596 40 
Ohio....... 2. ce ceceecevcece 2,943,649 85 
Oregon Territory ...+....e00. 8,072 19 


Pennsylvania ..secccevceseee 6,479,924 59 


Rhode [sland ....eceeseeeeee 1,737,681 45 
South Carolina...cccscescees 1,179,071 03 
Tennessee... ccccescdecceses 2,016,897 66 
Vermont..ce.seee coecescoee 4,630,067 66 
Virginia ...0--cccccccee-s++ 6,747,176 04 
Wisconsin are es ae he ere ee ee 117,312 96 
Unknown ..cecccsescccccees 1,128,503 74 


1,082,855 92 
12,921 85 
16,794 02 
18,744 35 
No agency. 
No agency. 
No agency, 
57,418 53. 
51,338 18 
99,242 95 
707,457 60 
425,077,31 
No agency. 

14,037 21 
174,080 37 
135,627 61 

1,071,312 61 

28,141 08 

2,624 80 

19,702 46 
No agency. 
584,519 99 
149,037 23 

73,710 55 
No agency. 
No agency. 
292,492 30 
No agency. 


eeese ee 


Total. @eehteeeeeeenans $81,499,241 20 $1,876,846 36 


Aggregate of both... . cee ssscceccsevces 


ve ee $86,376,087 56 
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This amount was paid to the following classes, namely : 


Tocarmy invalids: ussscseeesdieswcese deeees ee ee eee. $13,581,907 12 
To officers and soldiers of the Revolutionary WAT s9:% 3044900 4,924,832 09 
‘To the widows of deceased officers and soldiers of the 

Revolutionary War ss sisi ccavc vee scesase seve »» 17,465,146 14 
To widows and orphans (five years’ half PAV) esse ceesiniecs 3,367,218 56 
At the Treasury, but not aaily appportionable among the 

SEVErAl CIASSOS: 6444aG nite eees Sane enews weesveee§§ 1,128,303 74 
To invalids and widows and orphans of the navy ........ 4,467,877 81 
To privateer invalids ....seeeseeeseee oe uate wares eceee 154,533 10 
To widows ard orphans of privateer invalids ........... 254,655 94 


It seem3 from the above analysis, that nearly half a million 
($409,189) has been paid in the way of pensions to reward priva- 
teers, our legalised pirates! Thus are we, a reputedly Christian 
people, paying at this hour a premium for what the growing civ- 
ilization of the age is now branding as piracy, the very deeds 
for which individuals are deservedly hung ! 

It would seem, indeed, as if politicians were becoming perfect- 
ly insane on the idea of winning favor with the people by favors 
lavished on men of blood. At the very moment when our indus- 
try is prostrate, our treasury exhausted, and the Government 
living by borrowing, our House of Representatives recently 
passed, with a majority of nearly two to one, a sweeping pen- 
sion bill, giving $96 a year, $12 a month, or more than a sol- 
dier’s usual pay, to every man who served sixty days, or fought 
in a battle, during our war of 1812 with Great Britain, or in the 
wars with the Indians at that time. Thus, after nearly half a 
century, are politicians of every class digging open the graves of 
that war to find carrion wherewith to fecd the supposed popu- 
lar appetite. We should be glad if this proclivity were peculiar 
to any one set of political aspirants; but demagogues of every 
party, and men that would scorn the thought of being demagoguess 
North and South, East and West, seem to vie with each other in 
thus courting favor with the multitude. Is neither patriotism 
nor cominon sense ever to get the better of this insane, vulgar 
demagoguism ? : 

This reckless extravagance the people must pay sooner or later, 
and it is quite time for them to count the cost. Llow much all 
this after-pay to warriors for services fifty years ago, will take in 
time from the national treasury it would be impossible to estimate 
or conjecture with any certainty; but the sum total must be 
reckoned by hundreds of millions. Some suppose it would absorb 
nearly a hundred millions a year, and none reckon it much less 
than two millions a year for we know not how many years. 
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The whole subject of pensions for war services demands much 
more than this passing notice; and we may hereafter give it, 
from the practice of our own government, and more especially of 
those in the Old World, a more extended and thorough investi- 
gation. 


THE MILITIA. 


THE assembling of our state Icgislatures will probably be a signal for new 
efforts by military men to secure legislative favors for the militia; but we 
hope they will all end as they did a year ago in Maine. ‘The militia bill.” 
say the newspapers of the day, “‘ passed both houses to be engrossed, but 
was killed in the house on its final passage. It provided for a volunteer 
forc2 of two thousand men at $1,50 a head per annum, making an addi- 
tion of £9000 to the other expenses of the military department. ‘This bill 
was killed on its final passage.” 


Ovr ENTIRE MILITIA. — The returns of militia in the several statea, 
made to the war department, shows an aggregate of 2,755,000, of whom all 
but 50,000 are infantry. 

CONDITION OF THE MILITIA IN SOME STATES — MIssIssIpPI. — Senator 
Davis, of Missisippi, recently made a speech counselling that state to pre- 
pare for war against Northern agitation; and thereupon the Vicksburg 
Whig gives the following inventory of the arms belonging to the State, ae 
ascertained by actual inspection to be on hand, showing what a mere 
shadow or skeleton our militia system is :— 

‘Four flint-lock muskets, all rusty, and no breeches to at least two; one 
cannon; seven bayonets, rusty, with no points; a pile of belts and scab- 
bards, but no swords ; fifty cartridge boxes.” The WArg adds :—* We now 
have five major generals, ten brigadier-generals, and sixty colonels, sixty 
lientenant-colonels, sixty Majors, and will soon have six hundred captains, 
twelve hundred licutenants, four thousand eight hundred sergeants, and 
four thousand eight hundred corporals. We are happy to inform them, 
however, that we have no privates! the legislature having dispensed with 
that useless portion of the army.” 

VERMONT MILITIA.—The war-spirits, both in and out of this State, have 
been, for some two years or more, making set and persistent cffurts to gal- 
vanize the militia system there into some degree of vitality and vigor. 
The good sense of the people, however, will be sure in time to kill the bant- 
ling; but there seems now a fair prospect of its having a temporary 
run of popularity among the politico-military classes. The flood-wood of 
society will of course drift into the current; and pliticians, who seem to 
have an instinctive affinity for any bubble of the kind which can so easily 
be made to win votes, will he eager, especially the weak and the unprinci- 
pled, to get astride of this hobby, to ride into a vulgar notoriety. ‘The men 
of sense in Vermont must bear the infliction for a time ; but, after trying 
the humbug awhile at an expense of ten or twenty thousand dollars a 
year to the State, and perhaps five times as much more to individuals, the 
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thing will at length die of itself. Only leave it to its own merits, without 
either opposition or favoritism, and it cannot live long among such a peo- 
ple. . 

The last Governor, a good man, but with the military habits of early life 
still clinging to him, was used as the chief tool in thus reviving a mitigated 
form of the militia system in Vermont. His successor, though making it 
in form a very prominent topic in his first message, did in fact throw cold 
water upon it; and, though a set effort was attempted to increase the num- 
ber of companies, and their pay from the State, we believe it mainly failed. 
We wished, but find now no room, to copy some extracts on the subject 
from Gov. I[all’s message. 


MASSACHUSETTS MILITIA. — Gov. BANKS UPON IT. —“ The Report of 
the Adj. General represents the department of the Militia to be in more 
prosperous condition, and the troops in more perfect discipline than here- 
tofore. The number of enrolled men is 147,682. The number of men in 
active service is 5,771. The expenditures of the department for the past 
year have been £65,185 —nearly $700) less than in 1857, and $14,000 less 
than in 1856. ‘The division encampments during the past year were distin- 
guished by attention to discipline, and, with one exception — affecting only 
a very small portion of the troops — by unusual propricty and decorum; a 
result that is to be attributed, in a great degree, to the excellent and manly 
example of the general officers, who prohibited intoxicating liquors in their 
respective camps. When Napoleon thought it of sufficient importance to 
announce in his army bulletins that ‘the army of Italy bivouacked without 
strong drinks,’ it would seem, as it has proved, that holiday encampments 
among us could be conducted on the same principle. While I find great 

leasure in awarding to the militia the highest commendation for its excel- 
fent condition, I also feel that it is my duty to suggest that careful examin- 
ation should be made of the principles of organization upon which it is 
based. 

“ There is necessity for more clearly defined general regulations for the 
military forces of the State than now exists. 1tis proper that Massachu- 
setts should have a military code of her own, which, while it should recog- 
nize and enforce the constitutional authority of the United States, should be 
also adapted to the conditions and wants of her own service; and I invite 
you to consider the expediency of appointing a co nmission of military offi- 
cers for the consideration of this subject. ‘The provision of the constitu- 
tion which defines the power of the Commander-in-chief over the military 
forces of the Stute, is inconsistent with the constitution of the United 
States, and should be amended so as to conform to the provisions of that 
instrument upon this subject.” 


“ Holiday encampments.” Such is the Governor’s unguarded yet very 
sivnificant description of the only effective part of our military drills, “ the 
three days’ encampment,” without which the military members repeatedly 
declared they would give up the whole thing. 

The morals of these encampments we have heretofore reported from the 
testimony of military officers themselves, as well as from the contemporary 
press. We copy a few specimens of the past year from the very friends of 
the militia :— 


The editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, a steadfast friend of our pres- 
ent militia system, and now Speaker of our House of Representatives, says, 
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August 30, 1858, “ We sav to our friends of the volunteer militia of Massa- 
chusetts collectively, that if they do not mend their ways, they must regard 
their existence as an institution doomed. How lung do these short-sighted 
holiday solilicrs suppose the people of Massachusetts will continue to tax 
themselves at the rate of 870,000 a year for their benefit, and allow them 

atuitously the exclusive use of the valuable arms distributed to the 

tate, by the United States Government, for the behalf of the whole enrol- 
led militia of the State, some 160,000, if the 7,000, who undertake to per- 
form what is called active duty, cannot creditably acquit themselves of 
their task 2?) We have an honest regard for the militia; and it is for this 
reason that we iift our voice in warning to tell the active militia collective- 
ly, what they seem too much engrossed with their own plans and feelings 
to see, thar the very existence of the whole institution depends upon a be- 
havior very different from that of which the recent encampment at Winter 
Island, in Salem, is an example.” 

The editor would not publish what his own reporters had sent for his 
columns, “ because he could not regard the record as creditable to the 
State,” but from other papers we gather the main facts of the case. The 
New Englund Farmer says, “We have in years past had occasion to con- 
demn these large and protracted military gatherings, for the tendency to 
rowdvism which they foster. It would seem, from the reports of the Salem 
encampment published in the daily journals, that time and experience have 
done little, if anything, to lessen these tendencies to evil. Indeed, the 
scenes that were enacted in Salem, last week, seem to have opened the 
eyes of many to the fact that these encampments are not only occasions of 
rowdyism and dissipation, but are ridiculous failures in a military point of 
view. The camp wasa scene of turbulence and disorder; and even the’ 
personal presence of the commander-in-chief during the second night — an 
unprecedented compliment to the militia — failed to secure a tolerable de- 
ee of quict. According to the report of a military cotemporary, who may 

e supposed to have put the best face upon matters, while the Governor 
was trying to get ‘at least four hours’ slecp on a bed of straw, fotr 
hundred of his faithful soldiers eloped to Salem to visit a circus, ‘ while the 
eonduct of some others who remained in camp, was no less censurable, and 
many occurrences unbecoming a soldier are reported.’ ” 

A correspondent of the Daily Advertiser “ A Militia Manin Active Ser- 
vice,” says :—‘‘ Let me add one word on the subject of disorder at night in 
camp. Everybody who has ever been to camp, will bear witness that the 
scenes at Winter Island are the rule, and not the exception, on such occa- 
sions. The license which prevails throughout the tents, is unworthy of 
Christian, pagan or man, to say nothing of soldiers. ‘To all who have at- 
tended on such occasions, I need only to mention the yelling, swearing and 
ode language which render night hideous at camp, to call up to their recol- 
lection scenes disgraceful to civilized beings, and such as it is to be hoped 
will be omitted from the programme of all future encampments. You are 
right, sir, in saving that, if the members of our voluntecr militia do not 
‘mend their ways, they must regard their existence as an institution as 
doomed ;’ and let me add, that they will have no one but themselves to 
thank for their doom, if it comes; and unless they do mend their ways, 
the sooner it comes the better.” 

The Congreqgationalist, Boston, copying from its secular contemporary, 
eays, “All this is very bad, and seems to justify the Advertiser in asking 
for an investigation. It now costs the State of Massachusetts $70,000 a 
year, or at any rate that has been the average cost for several years past, to 
support our militia system. It ought to be very good, and to do a great 
deat of good, for that money. It is somewhat difficult to point cut the ac- 
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tual good it does. If in addition to its inutility as an active agent, it does 
not possess the passive merit of being orderly and obedient, it had better 
be looked into a little more closely.” 


This subject deserves of our assembled Legislatures a kind of attention 
different from what it has hitherto received. So long as it is left, a 
foot-ball of contention, in the hands of the military and of politicians, we 
must of course expect a continuance, perhaps an increase, of its evils, both 
pecuniary and moral. Our legislators will, of their own accord, do nothing 
to remove or abate this nuisance; and, if the people really wish anything 
done on the subject, they must send up their petitions for the purpose to 
the Legislature. 


INVASION OF PARAGUAY. 


IN an age when the practice and advocacy of war, once universal, seem 
at length to be giving way before the extending influence of Christian prin- 
ciples, it is to be regretted that any new practices should be introduced 
tending to obstruct that influence, and to furnish fresh occasions for the 
hostility of nations. That the principles of peace have advanced in the 
civilized part of the world, may be seen in the evident anxicty of the Gov- 
ernments of Europe to avoid occasions of war with each other, and to settle 
their disputes by amicable negotiation. It may be said, indeed, that this 
disposition proceeds rather from fear or policy, than from humanity ; but it 
is not less reliable on that account; and, doubtless, in time the latter will’ 
grow out of the former. The mitigation of the rigor of the former bellige- 
rent maritime code, is an encouraging circumstance in this direction; and 
the increased facility of inteyeommunication between the peorle of different 
countries, affords great promise of the preservation of peace. 


But it scems to us, that any claim which encroaches on the independent 
sovereignty of nations, especially if doubtful and resisted, will prove a fruit.” 
ful source of war ; and we have now to notice two such claims, unadvanced 
in former ages, and peculiar to the present. ‘he first of these, is the claim 
of a government to protect its own citizens or subjects in a forcign land, al- 
though they shall have expatriated themselves, and voluntarily placed 
themselves for a time under the laws of another government. The second 
is, the claim to enforce a diplomatic and commercial intercourse with a na- 
tion, which prcfers to seclude itself from the rest of the world. Our busi- 
ness now is only with the second of these claims. 

The empires of China and Japan had, for many ycars, maintained this 
policy of non-intercourse with other nations; and had they known better 
than they did the character of governments calling themselves civilized, 
they would have been fully justified in this exclusive policy. Their right 
to do so has never bzen been questioned until a late period in the history 
of the world; nor can it now be denied in consistency with the principles 
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of common reason or political morality. It is true, indeed, that China long 
allowed a small settlement for-the factories of European nations, with con- 
siderable freedom of trade, aud Japan a little island to the Dutch, with a 
very restricted traflic; but beyond these privileges, granted rather as favors 
than as rights, the same exclusive policy was maintained. Suddenly, how- 
ever, a new doctrine has been brought up, and introduced among those 
felonious practices commonly styled the Law of Nations, namely, the doc- 
trine that no nation has a right to seclude itself from intercourse, commer- 
cial or political, from the rest of the world; and, if any nation should per- 
sist in such a course, its ports and its highways may be rightfully opened 
by force. 

The first actual attempt at this enforcement, or the open assertion of 
the right, we believe was made by the British government in compel.ing 
the Chinese emperor to permit the interdicted and pernicious trade in opi- 
um, which, being of course resisted, led to what is called the “ opium war,” 
and Which terminated in the permanent retention by the British of the isl- 
and of Ifong-Kong, which cannot be deemed anything less than unmitigat- 
ed robbery. The same unrighteous doctrine was the guiding stimulus of 
the last Chinese war, and, although this has now been closed with all the 
allies, by treaties of peace ostensibly voluntary, and the ports of Japan, in 
like manner opened by amicable treaties without war, yet the presence of 
powerful naval forccs, which it is thought were mainly conducive to such 
treaties, forbids our belief in the total abstinence from intimidation. 

Condemning entirely this doctrine of compulsion or encroachment as obvi- 
ously infringing the independence of weaker nations, we perceive with re- 
gret and alarm, that our government, professing higher principles of jus- 
tice and freedom than those of the elder world, has at length begun to 
adopt it, and is following the atrocious example. We now refer to its con- 
duct towards Paraguay. ‘This State has long maintained the exclusive 
policy, neither seeking nor tolerating commercial or political intercourse 
with other countries; and, in pursuance of this policy, she has forbidden 
the approach of any ship of any other nation, private or national, up its 
principal river. Notwithstanding this interdict, a United States ship-of- 
war ascends this river for the purpose of sounding and exploration, which 
we have clearly no right to make. There she is regularly warned not to 
pass beyond a certain point, which is fortified asa national entrance. Dis- 
regarding this notice, however, she continues her way, and, passing that 
point, is of ccurse fired upon by the forts. Now, although this fire was re- 
turned, which we should suppose would settle the mattcr, our government 
considers it an insult to our flag, which must be atoned for by apology 
and reparation; and accordingly a strong naval force is being sent to that 
river, to “bully” that nation, because it is a small one, into such submis- 
sion. 

Here is a clear case of forcible interference with the internal chorogra- 
phy of a country, which prefers to remain unknown and unexamined; 
and, as it canuot be supposed that Paraguay, consistently with what is deem- 
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ed honor among nations, shou!d be willing to give an apology where she 
has done no wrong, the force sent will be necessarily resisted, and war 
seems likely to ensue. Should this be averted by intimidation, we hold 
that disgrace, and not honor, will accrue to. our own govern‘nent; for-the 
enforcement of wrong by physical power, is the depth of dishonor. 

But the most alarming circumstance on this subject, is the silence and 
apparent acquiescence of the citizens of these States, of all classes and par- 
ties, in this unprincipled expcdition. That it should have been fitted out 
by the government on so weak a pretence, is not a matter of surprise; for 
this is only in conformity to the frequent encroachments practised by other 
nations, in pursuit of their own ambitious agerandizcement, and in disregard 
of justice ; but that it should raise no voice of remonstrance from legislators 
or statesmen, or even the ministers of the gospcl, is a melancholy indica- 
tion of apathy to the grosscst violations of political right and philan- 
thropic humanity. Especially do we think the organized friends of peace 
should be instant and loud in their remonstrances against so atrocious 
awrong, which is almost certain to be maintained by bloodshed. And 
now is the time to make such remonstrances. It is useless to set forth, 
in time of peace, general expositions of the evils and criminality of war, 
if political measures clearly leading to it are not promptly and zealously re- 
sisted. Like all general confessions of sin, when every particular sin Is 
disclaimed, so general condemnation of wars is a timid farce, when spe- 
cial wars as they are projected mect with tacit concurrence. J. P. B. 


We thank our friend for calling attention to an embryo practice of, our 
Government likely to bring in its future train a world of crime and mis- 
chief. All wise citizens ought to keep their eye open to a subject so preg- 
nant with evils to our country; and we trust especially that the press will 
not let it rest. 

What is likcly to be the effect of this crusade against Paraguay, may 
be gathered from a recent number, (Nov. 22,) of the Seminario, one of her 
local papers. “The Republic,” it says, “is ready for war, if war is to 
come. We are zesolved to maintain our rights with all the tenacity their 
justice authorizes. We shall stand firmly together, without being appalled 
by consequences, keeping ever in sight our oufraged national dignity. 
We do not hesitate to say that this war, when once begun, will undoubted- 
ly affect the security of our neighboring States; and, to preserve their 
tranquility, they must not admit into their political schemes a sentiment of 
entire indifference to the attack made upon the Republic of Paraguay.” 


COST OF THE UTAH EXPEDITION. 


In the expeditions of the Utah service, we have a specimen of what war- 
like operations cost. These expenses, as far as ascertained, amounted al- 
ready to $5,132,000; and, if followed out as originally proposed, they 
might, in time have reached a score of millions or more. It seems that 
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4,947 wagons and abidances, and 53,396 horses, mules and oxen have 
been furnished. 


WHAT THE SOLDIERS WOULD Cost. — It was proposed in the last Con- 
gress to raise, for the expedition to Utah, three regiments, consisting in 
all of 2,000 men, and some 500 other persons. What was the estimated 
expense for a single year? Here are the items—quarter-master’s supplies, 
$2,427,000; subsistence, $314,000; pay, $1,077,000; arms and accoutre- 
ments, exclusive of horse equipments, $166,750, making a total of $4,289,- 
547 for one year. A pretty dear whistle. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT WAR. 


The tax paid by the actual producers and quiet inhabitants of the world 
for the support of idlers and ruffians, titled and tinselled, who are kept by 
potentates for the game of war, is crushing. 

It is horrid to observe how armies have multiplied since the Roman 
Empire. Reme kept Gaul with with six legions; but now that Gaul 
(France) keeps itself with more than half a million of troops. Rome ruled 
Britain with a garrison of thirty thousand men. Now Britain maintains 
an army of over six hundred thousand, and a fleet of ten thousand guns, 
with about ten sailors to a gun. Kome kept what is now Austria, with 
eight legions and that country now keeps itself, with over half a million 
of soldiers. 

Reliable statistics make the number of fighting men, in the smallest 
division of the earth, to be 


Men. Ships. Cannon 
Britains. sccioss nes tenes totweeeniawd< 560,000 592 17,291 
PEance, <isose raed ieee wees cede ee2d 1 650,000 407 11,773 
AUStTiil, ed = see S Wheelie ee ees tS oie 650 ,000 102 752 
Prifeeii, eae ose eee beee day eel wanes 525,000 30 290 
German Vjocacek os Meiwleed wate ne ceases 452,470 
BAvarins cwaanse he tase een cads te Veet 239,880 
Bele itn; 74 sesteadne tease eet Saks 100,000 
Biciletyc: evaaaer eeee eae ean eesaee 106 ,:200 
Bwitzeriatidjds ct baeteaiscacs senna send 108,680 
Netherlands, ..-- cee cece cece ceccceces + 50,65 87 2280 
WEUED 62.265. c4ciee asa venison wanda eas 135,700 . 
ROSIN. 225566 os seenee aketiote deus. ce 106 ,800 418 1670 
Denmark oie ses o502 Sow nek sity won’ 80,000 116 900 
Greece, disc x vesee waenexe Se aesiake 12,000 25 65 
Papal Statesecie cc estwp wesw cecewctes 15,000 
Porte axe ccoteceteeede: eee 40,000 53 £00 
Baird iid, c25:css ase oad eaenss dene: 53,350 41 930 
3,905,830 1920 36 ,955 


Besides the above, there are several armies kept in Europe by smaller 
powers; and Turkey has nearly 400,000 troops in all. Ten men to each 
cannon afloat, will make 369,550 ; giving a total of over four millions of 
able bodied men set apart and maintained as public cut-throats and licensed 
pirates! And all these professed Christians! ! and their chief employ- 


ment is to kill professed Christians, and burn and lay waste Christian 
territories ! ! 
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Were cach of these men of blood to go to work, and earn fifty cents a 
day, it would add to the world’s wealth two millions of dol'ars a day, and 
reduce the taxes almost to nothing. Ninctcen twenticths of the revenues 
of the United States, are and have been, all peaccful as the country is, 
spent for war! 

Soldiers become enormously wicked, and do the world more damage in 
this way than they do by their slaughters. For this and other rcasons, the 
mortality among them is greater in the camp and barracks than in active 
service, and tleir ranks must be constantly recruited. 

With a thousand such facts before us huw few help the Society which 
seeks Peace oN Eartu. — Col. Herald. H. M. 


OUR NATIONAL FINANCES FOR THE YEAR. 


The reccipts into the Treasury from all sources during the fiscal year 
ending 30th June 1858, including the Treasury notes authorized by the act 
of Dec. 28, 1857, were $70,263,869 59, which amount, with the bulance of 
$17,710,114 27 remaining in the Treasury at the commencement of the 
year to 87,983,084 86. 

The public expenditures during the fiscal year ending June 39, 1858, 
amounted to $31,685,667 76, of which $681,537 99 were applicd to the 

ayment of the public debt, and the redemption of Treasury notes, with 
interest thereon; leaving in the Treasury on July 1, 1858, being the com 
mencement of the present fiscal year, $6,305,316 10. 

The receipts into the Treasury during the first quarter of the present 
fiscal year, commencing the Ist of July, 1858, including one-valf of the 
loan of $20,000,000, with the premium upon it authorized by the act of 
June 14, 1858, were $25,230,879 46; and the estimated receipts for the re- 
maining three quarters to June JO, 1859, from ordinary sources, are $38,- 
600,000, making, with the balance before stated, an aggregate of &70,129,- 
195 56. 

The expend tures during the first quarter of the present fiscal year, were 
$21,708,198 54, of which $1,910,142 37 were applicd to the payment of the 

ublic debt. and the redemntion of Treasury notes and the interest thereon. 

he estimated expenditures during the remaining three quarters, to 30th 
June, 1859, are $52,357,698 48 ; making an agyregate of $74,665,896 99, 
being an excess of expenditure beyond the estimated receipts into the 
Treasury {rom ordinary sources, during the fiscal vear to the 30th June, 
1859, of So, 966,701.43. extraordinary means are placed by the law with- 
in the command of the Sceretary of the Treasury by the reissue of ‘Treasury 
notes redeemed, and by negotiating the balance of the loan authorized by 
the act of 14th June, 1858, to the extent of $11,000,C00. 


EsTIMATES FOR THE NEXT YEAR.—The estimated receipts during the 
next fiscal vear, ending June 30, 1860, are $62,000,000, which, with the 
estimated balance of &7,063,298 67, make an aggregate, for the service of 
the next fiseal vear, of $69,063,298,67. The estimated expenditure during 
the year ending June 30, 1860, are 873,139,147 46, which leaves a deficit 
of estimated means, compared with the estimated expenditures for that 
year, commencing on the first of July, 1859, of $1,075,548 89, 

In addition to this sum, the Postmaster-General will require from the 
Treasury, for the service of the Post Office Department, $5,858,728, a8 ex- 
plained in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, which will increase 
the estimated deficit on the JOth June, 1860, 87,914,576 89. 
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The public debt on the Ist of July, 1858, was $25,155,977 66. During 
the first quarter of the present year, the sum of $10,000,000 has been 
negotiated of the loan authorized by the act of 14th of June, 1858, making 
the present outstanding public debt, exclusive of ‘lreasury notes, $35,154,- 
977 66. ‘here was on the first of July, 1858, of Treasury notes issued by 
authority of the act of December 2’, 1857 unredeemed, the sum of $19,- 
764,800, making the amount of actual indebtedness, at that date, $54,- 
910,777 65. To this will be added $10,000,000 during the present fiscal 
year, this being the remaining half of the loan of $20,000,000, not yet 
negotiated. — President’s Message. 


SLAVE-CATCHING WARS IN AFRICA. 


“There is” says Kev. T. J. Brown, a returned missionary from Africa, 
“one objection to the importation of such apprentices, which seems to me 
insuperable. The Africans generally have a deep aversion to emigration 
from their native country. Slaves are the only apprentices to be obtained 
in Africa, and destructive wars are the only means by which the African 
chiefs can obtain slaves to supply the demand for emigrants. ‘The open- 
ing of the French tratlic in apprentices immediately reproduced the slave- 
catching wars, which had almost ceased in every part of Western Africa. 
If the Southern States should adopt the French policy, this evil would of 
course be augmented. 

Having resided and travelled in different countries of Western Africa 
for ix years, 1 can testify, what no one can deny, that the battles and 
sieges which supply Europeans with slaves, or apprentices, destroy from 
two to four persons tor every laborer who reaches the plantations in Amer- 
ica. In one journey of sixty miles, I counted the sites of no less than 
eighteen towns and villages which had been laid in ruins to supply slaves 
for the markets of Brazil and Cuba. I found similar desolations in every 
country which I visited — on the waters of the St. Paul’s River, a hundred 
miles interior from Monrovia, on the slave coast gencrally, and on the 
waters of the Niger. On the third of March, 1851, I witnessed a battle 
between the slave-catching army of Dahomey, and the Kyba people, in 
which the tormer were defeated, and left 1209 of their number dead on 
the field. ‘he carnage was probably as great on the following day, 
in a running fight of tifteen miles, and a subsequent close conflict of two 
hours. ; 

The commerce of Western Africa is now worth more than thirty millions 
per annum. If the civilized nations of Europe and Amcrica would refuse 
to depopulate that extensive and fertile country, and would endeavor to 
promote peace and civilization among the people, the varied productions 
of Africa would eventually become a grand item in the commerce of the 
world. That the people are willing to labor, when they have a profitable 
market, is well known to every one who has been acquainted with the 
oy since the partial suppression of the slave trade. In several dis- 
tricts, large quantities of land have been brought into cultivation, and 
several whole tribes have made decided advances toward civilization. 
But the unfortunate policy of France has again aroused the demon of war; 
and some tribes, who were foremost in the work of improvement, have 
turned their attention from agriculture to kidnapping.” 


SACKING OF ISTALIF. 
In the Affghan war, 1842, we have a specimen of the way in which na- 


tions, reputedly Christian, treat their enemies : — 


“On 25th September, General M’Caskill marched out with a brigade of 
ebout 4000 men, with battering guns, and a strong force of artillery, in the 
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direction of Charekar, in Kohistan, toa fort about fifty miles off. He reach- 
ed the town of Istalifon the 29th, and immediately attecked it. The 
official accounts of the destruction of the fort restrict themselves to a 
narrative of the military operations, which appear as meritorious and 
brilliant as they were successful. (?) Istalif ordinarily contains a popula 
tion of about 15,000 ; thousands of people who had fled from Cabul on our 
advance, had here found snelter; and the troops defeated at ‘lezeen and 
Ghuznee, having apparently retired in this direction, there were said to 
have been 14,000 fighting men within the garrison at the time of our at 
tack. Upwards of 500 women, the only prisoners made by us, were 
captured ; they were treated with respect, and afterwards set at liberty. 

So soon as a sufficiency of provisions for the service of the troops was 
taken from the inhabitants, the town was directed to be set on fire, and 
the fortifications to be blown up. For two days Major Sanders, of the en- 

incers, was cngaged in directing the work of destruction, and for this space 
the lace was given over to fire and sword. Not a living soul was spared, 
whether armed or unarmed; the men were hunted down like wild beasts; 
not a prisoner was taken; mercy was never dreamt of! All the bitterness 
of hatred was shown by the soldiery, both European and native. When- 
ever the body of an Affghan was found, the Hindoo Sepoy set fire to his 
clothes, that the curse of a ‘ burnt father’ might attach to his children. It 
is said, indeed, that the wounded, when found alive, were in this manner 
roasted to death! 

An immense quantity of plunder was secured, consisting chicfly of 
women’s clothes, gold-laced shirts, embroidered trowsers. and shawls, of 
ornaments, apparel, horse clothing, house utensils, and arms. In conse 
quence of its bulkiness comparatively little of this could be brought away: 
the rest was piled in heaps and destroyed by fire. We are imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the further progress of this brigade, though they continued 
another week absent from the camp. Charckar was said to have been 
destroyed before we reached it, so that the devotion of the people saved our 
army trom one ignominious act.” — Nuval and Jlilitary Gaz., Jan., 1843. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


East Inpia Rat_ways. — The total amount of the estimated outlay of 
capital required for the six lines of railway in the three Presidencics of 
India is, ¢170,000,C00, and the total amount of capital alrcady issued with 
the ‘“‘ Company’s” sanction 1s $140,000,000. 


AMERICAN Rattways. — The total number of railways complete in the 
United States is 271, and the number of miles in operations 21,528, con- 
structed at a cost of $616,766,333. One hundred and seventy-four are 
in course of construction. The number of miles in operation on the surface 
of the globe is 40,344, of which 17,020 are in the Eastern and 23,324 in the 
Western hemisphere. The number of miles in the United States exceeds 
those of the rest of the world by the amount of 2,712 miles. ‘The longest 
railway in the world is the Jjlinois Central, which, with its branches is 
731 miles in length, and was constructed at a cost of $15,000,000. The 
State of Massachusetts has more miles of railway, in proportion to its ex- 
tent of territory, than any other state or country on the globe. It has one 
mile of railway to each seven square miles of its geographical surface ; and 
Essex county, with a geographical surface of 400 square miles, hus 159 
miles of ose facility, which is a ratio of one mile of railway to each 
three square miles of its geographical surfacc. 
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PowerER oF STEaAM.—President Hitchcock says there are in Great 
Britain, at the present day, fifteen thousand steam-engines driven by means 
of coal, with a power equal to that of two millions of men; and thus is put 
Into operation machinery equalling the unaided power of 300,000,000 or 
400,000,000 of men. The influence thence emanating reaches the remotest 
portions of the globe, and tends mightily to the civilization and happiness 
of the race. 


F 


THe INDIANS OF THE UNITED Srates. — The report of the U. States 
Indian bureau gives the whole number of Indians within our limits at 340,- 
000, Over 393 treaties have been ratified with the Indians since the 
adoption of the Constitution, by which we have acquired 451,163,188 acres 
of land. The Commissioner thinks we have made mistakes in removing 
the Indians from place to place, in assigning them too much land, and in 
granting them too large annuities. 


IncoME FROM OriuM. — The East India Company has been wont to im- 
pose an anual tax of $5,000,000 on the production of opium in India. The 
whole commercial value has been $32,000,000 a year, the profits of which 
has been more than 200 per cent. In the last fifty years, China is supposed 
to have paid the Company $400,000,000 for opium! 


SCRAPS FROM BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 


We often find our letters on business not a little instructive and encour- 
aging. One, just reccived from Ohio, brings, along with other assurances 
of interest, two dollars from a venerable friend cighty-four years old; and 
another from a man of age and character in the heart of Massachusetts, 
with his annual five dollars, and his earnest “hope that the friends of 
peace will never cease their efforts tor so desirable an end.” To-day a 
thoughtful friend in Connecticut requests us to forward our periodical reg- 
ularly to his son in college; and a few days since we were much gratified 
to receive from a teacher in Vermont her dollar for our cause, saying she 
“has opportunities, being a teacher, to impress the children intrusted to 
her care with the evils of war, and shall endeavor to improve the opportu- 
nities she has.” : 


Besides such incidental proofs of cordial, habitual interest, we get now 
and then a clue to facts more sugzvestive, if not more encouraging. One 
friend up in Vermont says he has delayed his donation “that he might 
have a full opportunity to confer with his Pastor, and see if we could not 
raise a collection. I don’t know as we can. He had forgotten even that 
our Association had passcd a resolution to have the Peace cause presented 
to the churches. But he is a good man, and will eventually come right. 
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He yesterday reported nearly one thousand dollars paid last year by our 
church to various benevolent objects, not une dollar to Peace! If provi- 
dence permits me a suitable opportunity, I intend to make a solemn appeal 
to our church whether one tenth of this money ought not to have gone to 
the Peace Socicty.” Just the right sort of a man ; and if we had only two 
or three such in every church, we should make sure of leavening in due 
time the whole Christian community with the true spirit and principles of 
peace. Pastors would then begin to remember Peace as well as the popu~ 
lar enterprises to which public opinion now compels attention. We know 
this minister, and can cheerfully add our testimony that “he is a good 
man ;” but we must own that we are somewhat impaticnt to have such men 
“come right” with as little delay as possible. We necd them very much 
NOW. 

We are glad to find here and there a pastor spontaneously and habitual- 
ly faithful to this cause. A letter, written on the same day with the fore- 
going by a minister in New Hampshire, says, “ I have been much interest- 
ed in the Peace cause for a long time, and consider it not second in im- 
portance to any other branch of Christian benevolence. It has been my 
aim, for some time past, to preach on the subject annually, and in some 
instances more than once a year. My only apology for not taking up a 
collection is the feeble state of my society here; but I have designed send- 
ing a pittance from my small salary to aid the Socicty, or, if nothing more, 
to pay for the Adrocate. I enclose $2 as an annual donation, and would be 
happy, if able, to pay for the Advocate in addition.” 

‘three days later a deacon in Connecticut, enclosed the “usual dona- 
tion” from a few fast friends, adding that “ Rev. G. J. T., of P , late- 
ly preached to us on “ The fruits of the Spirit,” and, in tracing out these 
fruits, he dwelt on our duties to the cause of Peace, &c. I could not but 
feel, as [ listened to him, that if these people could hear a few more such 
discourses, there would be some addition to your list of supporters in this 
place.” And how casy would it be for all preachers to follow the example 
of our friend T., even if they could not reach his ability? Is not Peace as 
really a part of the gospel, as any other of the topics on which they preach 
Sabbath after Sabbath? Well does our fricnd say, “ Ministers have it im 
their power to do more than any other class to influence their fellow men 
in such works ;” but we are sorry he should have any occasion to add, 
“they seem generally disinclined to venture much in an unpopular cause.” 


te ANNUAL CoNTRIBUTIONS.— Our thanks are due to our friends who 
have recently remembered us; but we would remind others that we need 
very much their aid, and trust that they will, in due time, forward at last 
their usual donations. We cannot call on them, nor send an agent for 
this purpose, but must rely on their own spontaneous remembrance of our 
wants, and t:ust we shall not rely in vain. 
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SAFETY OF PEACE PRINCIPLES. 

I. Ir is a source of special confidence to the fricnds of peace, 
that God has promised protection to those who act on the pacific 
principles of his gospel. Here is security enough. It is always 
safe to do right; and no man, or body of men, ever did their 
duty, and trusted God in vain. It may have seemed otherwise 
fora time; but it was not in vain, nor ever can be. History is 
full of proofs on this point; and if God has made it the duty of 
nations in their intercourse to put in practice the principles of 
peace, then may they do so in full confidence of his protection. 
His promises insure their safety. ‘(If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing, thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head. Who is he that will harm you, 
if ye be followers of that which is good? When a man’s ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his enemics to be at peace with 
him.”. Both the New-Testament and the Old are replete with 
promises of divine protection to those who obey and trust God ; 
and ever will the path of obedience to him be found a path of 
safety both for individuals and for nations. 

This point needs little proof; but take an illustration from the 
Old Testament. God bade the Israelites, ‘‘ thrice in a year shalt 
all your man-children appear before the Lord ;”’ and he added the 
promise, ‘‘ neither shall any man desire thy land when thou shal! 
go up to appear before the Lord thy God thrice in the year.’”’? Se 
the result proved ; for a learned author assures us, “‘ that the 
Hebrew territories remained free from invasion, while all the 
adult males three times every year went to the Tabernacle, or the 
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Temple, without leaving in their cities and villages any guard to 
protect them from foreign incursions ; and in no instance does 
there appear to have been any hostile attack made upon them at 
such times.”’ 

The Bible is full of instances very like this; the history of 
God’s ancient people exhibits a series of similar intcrpositions ; 
nor should we, from the nature of the case, expect any other re- 
sult. If he knows what is best for us, can we suppose that a God 
of infinite love would enjoin upon us a course of conduct fatal to 
our welfare? The supposition would impeach every attribute of 
his character. If he hath the hearts of all entirely in his hand ; 
if he doeth his pleasure in the armies of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth ; if he controls every event from the fall- 
ing of a sparrow to the revolutions of an empire and a world; if 
all his attributes are pledged for the protection of such as obey 
his will, and trust his promises for safety; can we doubt that 
he will fulfill those promises in their actual preservation from 
danger? 

To this question, the history not only of the Israclties, but of 
Christian missionaries in every age, gives a most triumphant an- 
swer. They have gone forth to combat the errors and sins of a 
world lying in wickedness; and while assailing time-hallowed 
prejudices, and thus provoking both anger and revenge, they have: 
for the most part been safe under the invisible but omnipresent 
and almighty protection of Him who called them to such pcrilous, 
godlike services. Look at the herald of the cross. He is far 
away from his native land, with no promise or h3pe of safety trom 
its power ; he takes up his abode in Greenland or Caffraria, among 
savages and cannibals; he has no means whatever of defence, 
but, like a lamb among wolves, is entirely at the mercy of men 
inured to blood, and steeled to compassion. Yet is the missiona- 
ry safe even there. Trusting in his character, in his work, in his 
God, he walks unharmed, and sleeps without. fear, in the midst 
of those whose chicf business is the butchery of mankind. The 
warrior just returned from battle, the savage holding still in his 
hand the grcen scalps of his victims, the cannibal fresh from the 
taste of human flesh, all unite in spontaneous deference to the 
man of peace, the messenger of love from the Great Spirit to his 
wild, wandering children. There is no weapon of death in his 
hand, no word of menace on his lips, no scowl of defiance or mal- ” 

ce on his brow; and the rude, untutored sons of nature welcome 
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him to their homes and their hearts, as one whom none must 
harm. Even in their bosoms we find a principle which reveres 
his character and mission of peace, and renders him far safer than 
he would be with all the bayonets of Christendom to guard him, 
We grant that missionaries have sometimes been persecuted. and 
have occasionally fallen victims: but we believe this has always 
resulted from some misapprchension of their real character and 
intentions. When these have been fully understood, the heralds 
of the cross, in the simple panoply of the gospel, have been safe. 
like those saints of old who passed unharmed through the fiery 
furnace. God has been their protector; and even in the lion’s 
den have his Egedes and Eliots, his Brainerds and Martyns, walk- 
ed fearless and secure, not merely because his providence guarded 
them, but because his hand had planted in men a principle which 
makes them spontaneously yield to the charms of goodness, to 
the welcome power of peace and love. | 
Let us look at some instances of providential protection. The 
natives of the South Sea Islands once came down upon the mis- 
‘sionarics, with the intention of killing them, for the sole purpose 
of seizing their property, which they coveted. The missionaries 
expostulated with them in vain: they still persisted in their 
bloody design, and seemed on the point of carrying it into effect. 
God was the only resort; and the missionaries, turning towards 
each other, knelt in prayer. and expected every moment the war- 
club to dash out their brains. They rose at length from their 
knees; and the natives were gone! They feared an ambush. or 
some other stratagem, and searched for them with care, but could 
discover no traces of their assailants. They went to the sca- 
shore; but the natives were not there. Atlength they met a 
little boy, of whom they inquired, ‘where are all the people ?? 
“Why,”’ said he, “don’t you know? They are gone to the other 
side of the island.to hide themselves in the wood.”? ‘And how 
came they to dothat?’ “ When they saw you praying,” replied 
the boy, “and heard you call on your God, and knew that he is a 
great and mighty God, they were afraid he would come dawn 
and kill them all, and so they all ran away to hide themsevles.” 
A case still more remarkable occurred at the siege of Copemha- 
gen under Lord Nelson. An officer in the fiect says, ‘I was 
particularly impressed with an object which I saw three or four 
days after the terrific bombardment of that place. For several 
nights before the surrender, the darkness was ushcred in with a 
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tremendous roar of guns and mortars, accompanied by the whiz- 
zing of those destructive and burning engines of warfare, Con- 
greve rockets. The dreadful effects were soon visible in the 
brillight lights through the city. The blazing houses of the rich, 
and the burning cottages of the poor, illuminated the heavens; 
and the wide-spreading flames, reflecting on the water, showed a 
forest of ships assembled round the city for its destruction. This 
work of conflagration went on for several nights; but the Danes 
at length surrendered; and on walking some days after among 
the ruins, consisting of the cottages of the poor, houses of the 
rich, manufactories, lofty steeples, and humble meeting-houses, I 
descried amid this barren field of desolation, a solitary house un- 
harmed ; all around it a burnt mass, this alone untouched by the 
fire, a monument of mercy. Whose house is that? I asked. 
‘That,’ said the interpreter, ‘belongs to a Quaker. . He would 
neither fight, nor leave his house; but remained in prayer with 
his family during the whole bombardmant.’ Surely, thought I, 
is is well with the righteous. God has been a shield to thee in 
battle, a wall of fire round about thee, a very present help in time 
of need.” 

II. Such is God’s care of the peace-maker ; but Iet us glance 
at the natural tendency of his principles. Their power is peculiar 
and universal. They address some of the deepest, strongest ele- 
ments in the nature of man. There is in innocence and love, in 
meekness, forbearance and forgiveness, in the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice for others, in the principle of returning only good for evil, a 
charm which few can resist. Even the maniac, the beast of the 
forest, the very reptile at our feet, all feel its power. It allays 
passion; it disarms hatred; it checks revenge; it subdues the 
felon and the savage. From every heart does it call back echoes 
of its own sweet and soothing voice. Like begets like ; and what- 
ever spirit we breathe in our intercourse with others, we may ex- 
pect them to manifest more or less of the same spirit towards our- 
selves. Ilate them, and they will hate you; love them, and you 
will ere long kindle in their bosoms an affection responsive to 
your own; curse them, and they will fling back your curses ; 
menace them, and you will arouse a spirit of stern defiance ; assa‘l 
them, and they will turn upon you in wrath; do them either good 
or evil, and you may expect a return of your own treatment. 
You must first give to others what you wish from them. It is a 
law of our moral nature. Speak in harsh, angry tones to any 
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man ; and his first impulse will be to answer you in the same tones. 
Address words of respect and kindness to the veriest churl or 
brawler in the streets ; {nd he will make an honest effort to treat 
you as well as you have treated him. 

But weakness and innocence are their own protection, better 
far than lead and stecl. Throw an infant on the mercy of any 
man, civilized or savage ; and, so far from killing it, he will in- 
stinctively respond to its claims upon his kindness and care. If 
that infant belongs to his enemy, he may wreak his vengeance 
on the latter by murdering the former; but the child left to itself, 
he would spontaneously protect and cherish. No man assails, or 
challenges to mortal combat, a woman, a feeble old man, or a 
minister of the gospel. Whence their security? They carry no 
weapons; they utter no threats; they have little or no power to 
defend themsclves by force ; they look for protection, nor look in 
vain, to the great principles of our nature. In these there is far 
more power for such a purpose, than there is in any weapons of 
violence that a Hercules ever wielded; and the fecblest, most 
defenceless, will gencrally be found to enjoy the greatest degree 
of safety. Even the iron tempest of war sweeps over them com- 
paratively harmless. At the close of a battle, a soldicr of the 
victorious army, more ferocious and reckless from the bloody 
work of the day, chanced to find a small boy on the ficld, and, 
very much from the habit of assailing whatever came in his way, - 
lifted his sword to cleave him down, when the little fellow, look- 
ing up in his face, exclaimed, ‘‘O, sir, don’t kill uz, I’m so liitle.”’ 
That simple appeal went to the warrior’s heart; and returning 
his sword into its scabbard, he galloped away without harming 
the child. Some men there possibly may be who would have 
killed him; but scarce one man in a million would so outrage his 
own nature. 

Men generally rely upon force ; but there is, in truth, far more 
efficacy in persuasion. sop, in one of his fables, relates a con- 
test between the sun and the north wind to see which should first 
disarm a certain traveller of his cloak. The wind blew, and the 
traveller wrapped his cloak more tightly about him; it blew still 
more loudly, but he only held his cloak with a firmer grasp than 
ever; the fiercer the assault, the more vigorous and determined 
the resistance. The sun took an opposite course ; he betrayed 
no purpose of violence, no symptoms of wrath, but spread over 
hill and valley the warmth of his purest, gentlest radiance ; the 
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traveller smiled, and at once yielded to persuasion what he had 
denied to force. Such is human nature; and a counterpart to 
this beautiful picture may be found all over the earth. 

Universal experience proves the truth of this principle. You 
will find it at work every where ; and a man, drown to be unarm- 
ed, would be safer even among robbers and assassins, pirates and 
savages, than he would with the most formidable weapons. Let 
us hear the deliberate judgment of one taught by long and famil- 
lar acquaintance with the worst specimens of humanity. ‘‘ Span- 
ish smugeglers,’”’ says Raymond, “are as adroit as they are deter- 
mined, are familiarized at all*times with peril, and march in the 
very face of death. Their first movement is a never failing shot, 
and certainly would be a subject of dread to most travellers ; for 
where are they to be dreaded more than in deserts where crime 
has nothing to witness it, and the feeble no assistance? As for 
myself, alone and unarmed, I have met them without anxiety, 
and accompanied them without fear. We have little to appre- 
hend from men whom we inspire with no distrust or envy, and 
every thing to expect in those from whom we claim only what is 
due from man toman. The laws of nature will still exist for those 
who have long shaken off the laws of civil government. At war 
with suciety, they are sometimes at peace with their fellows. 
The assassin has been my guide in the defiles of Italy, and the 
smuggler of the Pyrenees has welcomed me to his secret paths. 
Armed, I should have been the enemy of both; unarmed, they 
have alike respected me. In such expectation, I have long since 
laid aside all menacing apparatus whatever. Arms may indeed 
be employed against wild beasts; but no one should forget that 
they are no defence against the traitor; that they irritate the 
wicked, and intimidate the simple; lastly, that the man of peace 
among mankind has a much more sacred defence—his character.’’ 


FEASIBILITY OF PEACE. 

There lurks in many minds a vague, deep-rooted idea, that the 
Peace Reform is really impracticable ; and such skepticism, dis- 
honorable to the gospel, and to the promises of God, holds not a 
few Christians back from the efforts indispensable to the success 
of this cause. Is there any just ground for such distrust? Our 
sole ultimate aim is the entire abolition of war. We seek to 
supersede the custom itself, by putting in its place legal, Chris- 
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tian methods of justice and peace between nations. We dream 
not of accomplishing all this at once, or ever without the gos- 
pel; but we do hope, by God’s blessing on aright application 
of its pacific principles, to drive the custom eventually from 
Christendom, and then to spread permanent peace, hand in hand 
with our religion of peace, over the whole earth. 

Now, we contend that all this may be done. There is nothing 
in the war-passions of mankind, nothing in the habits of society, 
or the structure of government, nothing in the nature or the 
long continuance of this custom, nothing in all the influences 
that have so long been accumulating the world over for its 
support and perpctuity—nothing in all these, or anything else, 
to forbid the hope of its utter and everlasting extinction. 

War is not a physical, but a moral necessity, only such as 
there is for duelling, intemperance, or any other form of folly 
and sin. It comes solely from the wrong choice of men, and 
might be prevented by a general change of that choice. It never 
rushes upon them like a tornado or the cholera, like the crup- 
tions of a volcano, or like lightning from the cloud. A war 
without men to will it, and carry it on, would be a contradic- 
tion in terms; and if so entirely dependent on their will, can 
they not, if they choose, discard forever this brutal mode of set- 
tling their disputes ? 

Glance at the history of kindred reforms. Long was knight-erran- 
try the admiration of all Christendom; but where is it now? Vanish- 
ed fiom the earth, its very name a term of reproach, and its memory 
living mainly in those works of genius which ridiculed its follies from 
the world. Nearly the same might be said of the crusades, and all 
wars of religion, the prosecution of which was once regarded as the 
highest service a Christian could render the God of peace! So of 
trials by ordeal, and judicial combat, in which the accused was requir- 
ed to fight his accuser in single encounter, or plunge his arm into 
boiling water, or lift a red-hot iron with his naked hand, or walk bare- 
footed over burning ploughshares, or pass through other trials equally 
severe and perilous. It were easy to multiply examples; but why 
allude to intemperance, and persecution, and witchcraft, and other 
evils already abolished, or put in a train which promises their ultimate 
abolition? I need not surely specify any more cases; for if such cus- 
toms as these have already been wholly, or but partially done away, 
is there no possibity of putting an end to war? 
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Review, next, the meliorations of war itself. Bad as the custom 
still is, it has already lost more than half its primitive horrors, and 
undergone changes much greater than would now suffice to abolish it 
entirely. Its former atrocities are well-nigh incredible. Belligerents 
employed whatever means would besé subserve their purposes of con- 
quest, plunder or revenge. They poisoned wells, and butchered men, 
women and children, without distinction. They spared none. Pris- 
oners they massacred in cold blood, or tortured with the most exquis- 
ite cruelty ; and, when unable to reduce a fortified place, they would 
sometimes collect before it a multitude of these victims, and, putting 
them all to the sword, leave their carcases unburied, that the stench 
might compel the garrison to retire! Such atrocities were practised 
by the most polished nations of antiquity. In Rome, prisoners were 
either sold as slaves, or put to death at pleasure. Kings and nobles, 
women and children of high birth, chained to the victor’s car, were 
dragged in triumph through the streets, and then doomed toa cruel 
death, or left to end their days ina severe and hopeless bondage ; 
while others less distinguished, were compelled, as gladiators, to 
butcher one another by hundreds for the amusement of Roman citi- 
zens! But such barbarities are indignantly discarded from the pres- 
ent war system of Christendom; and if thus ten steps have already 
been taken — they confessedly have — towards abolishing this custom: 
is there no possibility of taking the six more that alone are requisite 
to complete its abolition ? 

Still more ; certain kinds of war have actually been abolished. Pri- 
vate or feudal wars, once waged between the petty chieftans of Eu- 
rope, and frequently occasioning even more mischief than flows now 
from the collision of empires, continued for centuries to make the very 
heart of Christendom a scene of confusion and terror. There was no 
safety, no repose. Every baron claimed the right, just as nations 
now do, of warring against his neighbor at pleasure. His castle was 
his fortress, and every one of his vassals a soldier, bound to take the 
field at the bidding of his lord. War was their business; and all Eu- 
rope they kept in ceaseless commotion or alarm. The evil scemed 
intolerable ; and finally, emperors and popes, magistrates and priests, 
rulers and citizens, all combined against it, and succeeded, after the 
lapse of four or five centuries, in exterminating a species of war as 
dreadful as any that ever scourged our world. And would not simi- 
lar efforts bring international wars to an end? 

Glance at some of the causes now at work for such a result. I can- 
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not here pause even to name a tithe of these causes; and it must for 
the present suffice to know, that all the means of general improvement, 
all the good influences of the age, are so many handmaids to the cause 
af peace, and harbingers of its universal spread and triumph. The 
progress of freedom, and popular education; —the growing influence 
of the people, always the chief sufferers from war, over every form of 
goyernment ;—the vastly augmented power of public opinion, fast 
becoming more and more pacific ;—the spirit of free inquiry, and the 
wide diffusion of knowledge through presses, and pulpits, and schouls ;— 
the disposition to force old usages, institutions and opinions through 
the severest ordeals ;—the various improvements which philanthropy, 
genius, and even avarice itself, are every where making in the char- 
acter and condition of mankind, all demanding peace ;—the actual dis- 
use of war, and the desire of rulers themselves to supersede it by the 
adoption of pacific expedients that promise ere long to reconstruct the 
international policy of the civilized world; — the pacific tendencies of 
literature, science, and all the arts that minister to individual comfort, 
or national prosperity ;—the more frequent, more extended intercourse 
of Christians and learned men in different parts of the earth ;—the 
wide extension of commerce, and the consequent inter-linking over 
the globe of interests which war must destroy ;—the rapid spread of 
the gospel in pagan lands, the fuller development of its spirit in Chris- 
terdom, and the more direct, more efficacious application of its princi- 
ples to every species of sin and misery ;—all the enterprises of associ- 
ated benevolence and reform, but especially the combined efforts made 
to disseminate the principles of peace, to pour the full light of heaven 
on the guilt and evils of war, and thus unite the friends of God 
and man every where against this master-scourge of our race— 
such are some of the influences now at work for the world’s perpetual 
peace. 

Nor have these causes been at work in vain. “ Already,” says 
Ware, “ is the process begun, by which Jehovah is going to fulfill the 
amazing prediction of his word. Even now is the fire kindled at the 
forges where swords are yet to be beaten into plough-sharce, and 
spears into pruning-hooks. The teachers are already abroad who shall 
persuade the nations to learn war no more. If we would hasten that 
day, we have only to throw ourselves into the current, and we may 
row with the tide. There may be, here and there, a counter-current ; 
but the main stream is flowing steadily on, and the order of Providence 
is rolling forward the sure result.” 
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The gospel, rightly applied, is amply sufficient for such a resuit. 
It is God’s own power at work for the world’s eventual deliverance 
from all forms of error, sin and misery. There is no passion it can- 
not subdue, no vice it cannot reform, no evil custom it cannot abolish, 
no moral malady it cannot cure, no inveteracy of error or sin from 
which it cannot reclaim. Its history, as well as its nature, proves its 
power; and a libel would it be on God himself to suppose his chosen 
instrument for a world’s spiritual renovation, inadequate to the task 
of exterminating war from every land blest with its heavenly light, 
and eventually from the whole earth. 

On this point God has taken care to leave no room for doubt. Ex- 
pressly, repeatedly has he promised, that ‘the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of his name, even as the waters cover the sea; 
that the kingdoms of this world shall all become the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ ;’ and then ‘shall they beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation 
shall no longer lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.’ Thus has God promised the world’s eventual pacifi- 
cation as explicitly as he has the world’s conversion, or even the salva- 
tion of any believer in Jesus ; and we must either discard the whole Bi- 
ble, or believe in the possibility, the absolute certainty, of universal 
and permanent peace. 

It is not incumbent on us to show how these prophecies are to be 
fulfilled; and yet it were easy to point out a variety of expedients 
that might, with safety and success, take the place of war. There is 
in truth no more need of this custom among Christian nations than there 
is of paganism itself. They could, if they would, scttle all their diflicul- 
ties without war, as well as the members of a church can theirs with- 
out duels. There is noimpossibilty in the case. Substitutes far bet- 
ter than the sword for all purposes of protection and redress, might 
be made to supersede entirely the alleged necessity of war between 
nations. Once individuals had no other means than brute force for 
the redress of their wrongs, or the adjustment of their difficulties ; 
but, if that old practice of private wars gave place ages ago to codes 
and courts of law between individuals, it is equally possible for nations, 
if they choose, to provide similar methods for the settlement of their 
disputes without the effusion of blood. 
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WHY NO MORE INTEREST IN PEACE P 


2. We have already assigned one reason for this ; and another hindrance 
to the progress of Peace principles may be found in the mistaken impression, 
that they rest upon the foundation of strict non-resistance, and the inrtola- 
bility of human life. These opinions I would not controvert. It 1s not 
necessary fur the purpose in hand. If our coadjutors in the work of Peace 
have practically adopted its principles, we hail them as co-workers in 
this cause, though they have come to aright result by a different process 
than ourselves. We simply affirm our own sentiments, and those of mil- 
lions of good men, and state them as preliminary to the presentation of our 
mode of reasoning on the subject. 

1. The precepts of our Saviour, that all should show great meckness and 
forbearance towards dishonest and: violent men, we fully receive. If aman 
will rob you of a coat by litigation, better give up a cloak also, than con- 
tend with him. Ifa quarrelsome man smites you on one cheek, turn the 
other rather than retaliate. Christians should be men of peace — kind and 
forgiving. But it does not follow, that for this reason one may not pro- 
tect himself, or defend his family, or others, when assaulted by violent men 
David Hale, of New York, was once assaulted by a testy Frenchman, for 
an imaginary insult. It was, however, only with a rattan, and inflicted no 
permanent injury. Mr. Hale might have prostrated his antagonist by a 
blow from his powerful hand; but, like a Christian, he offered no resist- 
ance. This was right. But at another time, he was informed that a power- 
ful man, offended at an article in his paper, threatened to attack him in the 
street. His reply was, “ If he does, I shall defend myself, for I cannot af- 
ford to trifle with him. We will injure me too much.” Le did not think 
it his duty to risk life or limb by non-resist ince. 

2. We believe that the law given to Noah, requiring the life of the mur- 
derer, is still in full force. Therefore, for any government to neglect or 
refuse to put the wilful murderer to death, brings the guilt and divine 
punishment for murder, upon itself and upon the land. Wilful murder is 
a crime that can only be expiated by capital punishment. The life of the 
murderer is justly forfeited, and must be taken, in order to exculpate the 
community from complicity with the criminal. It were easy to prove that 
strict obedience to this law preserves many innocent lives, for every one 
that is taken by capital punishment; but the argument does not require it. 
Enough that God commands, and man’s duty is to obey. 

3. We believe that civil government is divinely instituted. ‘ The pow- 
ers that be are ordained $f God.” The ruler is designed to be, and is 
“the minister of God; a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil.’’ Civil officers may be constituted in any proper manner. King or 
Parliament, Congress or State Legislature, or popular vote,may be the 
lawful method of designating public officers. But this designation does not 
confer power upon them, by virtue of any inherent authority in those who 
appoint. This is derived directly from God. Hence a ruler or civil officer 
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is authorized to do in his public capacity, what would be a heinous moral 
wrong, a crime in him, asa private citizen. It may be the duty of a sheriff 
to hang a condemned murderer, when, were he either a judge or private 
citizen, the same act in him would morally be murder. It is, therefore, a 
great error to suppose that one may do nothing to punish crime, as a pub- 
lic officer, that he and others may not rightfully do as individuals. To 
plead that the appointing power cannot confer authority, which the indi- 
viduals who appoint do not themselves possess, supposes that govermental 
authority is derived from the governed. This is not the Scripture doctrine, 
and my remarks are designed for those who bclieve the Bible. 1 enter into 
no argument with those who reject its authority. 

Nor do these views conflict with our Declaration of Independence; “that 
to secure these rights, (viz., life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,) gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving their just| powers from the 
consent of the governed.” This we also firmly believe. No people con- 
sent to live without a government; and so far as it does not contravene 
the rules of eternal right, it is their privilege to be consulted in regard to 
the government under which they are placed. All this is fully admitted ; 
and if we cannot establish the claims of Peace upon the hearty support of 
those who embrace the sentiments here expressed, we consent to wait until 
more light shall shine on our pa.hway. L. C. R. 


COST OF ARMED PEACE. 


It would seem from the song of the angels at our Saviour’s birth, that 
peace was to be one of the first fruits of Christianity, under whose reign 
“nations were to learn war no more; to beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks.” But just see what nominally Chris- 
tian nations are doing from year to year to bring in this blessed time. 
They are exhausting all their revenues in working out a condition which 
they call a peace! an armed peace! O how unlike the peace predicted by 
the holy proph-ts of old, when “ every man should sit under his own vine 
and fig-tree, with none to molest or make him afraid!” They have taken 
some 3,000,000 able-bodied men from the plough, and trained them, at the 
ploughman’s expense, to cut and kill with the sword. The cost of this 
strange peace-armament, according to Mr. Cobden’s estimate, amounts at 
the lowest calculation, to £200,000,000 or, $1,000,000,000 a year! 

Let us see what might be done with this immense sum, if appropriated 
to agricultural purposes. According to well authenticated statistics, 
there are 34,014,000 acres of arable, garden, meadow, pasture, and marsh 
lands in Great Britain. Let us stippose that the fair average value of this 
land would be £50 per acre; it would then amgunt to £1,7:.0,000,000. 
There are also 9,934,000 acres of improveable wastes, which we will set 
down at £25 per acre; amounting in all to £248,350,000. ‘Then there are 
. 12,885,330 acres of cramiroveable wastes, worth, perhaps, £5 per acre, 
amounting to £64,427,600. If this bea fair estimate, then the land of 
Great Britain, if sold outright in the market, would bring £2,012,777,650. 
Now look at this fact—the nations of Christendom have spent in mere 
preparations for war, during the last ten years of an “armed peace,” 
enough to buy the whole island of Great Britain! Since 1815 their “‘ armed 
peace” establishment has cost them more than three times the present 
value of all the acres of this great yarden of the world! 
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There is a family economy sometimes practiced on a small scale, by 
which one party throws out with a teaspoon as fast as the other can throw 
in with a shovel. But this economy is prudence itself compared with the 
“armed peace” policy of nations. Zwo abet millions of pounds sterling 
@ year, in mere preparations for war! Let the farmers of Christendom 
revolve this fact in their minds in seed time and harvest. The whole agri- 
cultural produce of Great Britain and Ireland, including all the horned cat- 
tle, horses, sheep, swine, poultry, butter, cheese and eves, were estimated 
in 1840 at £197,455,375; or less than the cost of the armed peace establish- 
ment of Europe for that very year! or, in other words, all the land, labor, 
capital and skill, invested in agriculture in Great Britain and Ireland, does 
not produce enough to support the fighting men and other instruments of 
war belongirg to the peace armament of Christendom! And does not the 
soldier throw out with the point of his bayonet as fast as the farmer can 
throw in with his shovel? Take two neighboring nations, and see how 
they are affected by this economy. The whole rental of fertile England 
falls short of the annual cost of the peace amaments of Great Britain and 
France ! — E. B. 


SIEGE OF GENOA. 


In 1800, Genoa, occupied by 24,000 French troops, was besieged at once 
by a British ficet, and a powerful Austrian army. We will not detail the 
horrors attendant on the sallies and assaults ; but let us look at the condi- 
tion of the soldiers and citizens within. The former, worn down by fa- 
tigue, «nd wasted by famine, had consumed all the horses in the city, and 
were at length reduced to the necessity of feeding on dogs, cats and vermin, 
which were eagerly hunted out in the cellars and common sewers. Soon, 
however, even these wretched resources failed, and they were brought to 
the pittance of four or five ounces a day of black bread made of cocoa, rye, 
and other substances ransacked from the shops of the city. 

The inhabitants, also, were a prey to the most unparalleled sufferings. 
The price of provisions had from the first been extravagantly high, and at 
length no kind of grain could be had at any cost. Even before the city 
was reduced to the last extremitics, a pound of rice was sold for more than 
a dollar, and a pound of flour for nearly two dollars. Afterwards beans 
were suld for two cents each, and a biscuit of three ounces weight, when 
procurable at all, for upwards of two dollars. A little cheese, and a few 
Vegetables, were the only nourishment given even to the sick and wound- 
ed in the hospi:als. 

The horrors of this prolonged famine ina city containing above 100,- 
000 souls, cannot be adcquately described. All day the crics of the mise- 
rable victims were heard in the streets, While the neighboring rocks within 
the walls, were covered with a famished crowd, sceking in the vilest ani- 
mals, and the smallest traces of vegetation, the means of assuaging the in- 
tolerable pangs of hunger. Men and women, in the last agonics of des- 
pair, filled the air with their groans and shrieks ; and sometimes, while ut- 
tering these dreadful cries, they strove, with furious hands, to tear out 
their ravening entrails, and fell dead in the streets! At night, the lamen 
tatiuns of the people were still’ more dreadful; too agitated to sleep, and 
unable to endure the agonies around them, they prayed aloud for death to 
rel'e.e them from their suffcrings. ae : 

Dreadful was the effect of these protracted calamities in hardening the 
heart, and rendering men insensible to anything but their own disasters, 
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Children, left by the death of their parents in utfer destitution, implored 
in vain the passing stranger with tears, with mournful gestures, and heart- 
broken accents, to give them succor and relief. Infants, deserted m the 
streets by their own parents, and women who had sunk down from exhaus- 
tion on the public thoroughfares, were abandoned to their fate; and, 
crawling to the sewers, and other receptacles of filth, they sought there, 
with dying hands, for the means of prolonging their miserable existence 
for a few hours. In the desperation produced by such long-continued tor- 
ments, the more ardent and impetuous rushed out of the gates, and threw 
themselves into the harbor, where they perished without assistance or com- 
miseration. ‘To such straits were they reduced, that not only leather and 
skins of every kind were devoured, but the horror at human flesh was so 
much abated, that numbers were supported on the dead bodies of their 
fellow-citizens ! 

Still more cruel, horrible beyond all description, was the spectacle pre- 
sented by the Austrian prisoners of war, confined on board certain old ves- 
sels in the port; for such was the dire necessity at last, that they were left 
for some days without nutriment of any kind! They ate their shoes; they 
devoured the leather of their pouches ; and, scowling darkly at each other, 
their sinister glances betrayed the horrid fear of their being driven to prey 
upon one another. ‘Their French guards were at length removed, under 
the apprehension that they might be made a sacrifice to craving hunger ; 
and sc great did their desperation finally become, that they endeavored to 
scuttle their floating prisons in order to sink them, preferring to perish 
thus, rather than endure any longér the tortures ef famine. 

Pestilence, as usual, came in the rear of such calamties; and conta- 
gious fevers swept otf multitudes whom the strength of the survivors was 
unable to inter. Death in every form awaited the crowds whom common 
suffe.ing had blended together in the hospitals; and the multitude of un- 
buried corpses which encumbered the streets, threatened the city with de- 
population, almost as certainly as the grim hand of famine under which 
they were melting away. When the evacuation took place, the extent of 
the sutfering which the besieged had undergone, appeared painfully con- 
spicuous. ‘On entering the town,’ says Thiebault, ‘all the figures we met, 
bore the appearance of profound grief, or sombre despair ; the streets rz- 
sounded with the most heart-rending cries; on all siues death was reaping 
its harvest of victims; and the rival furies of famine and pestilence were 
multiplying their devastations. In a word, both the army and the inhabi- 
tants scemed fast approaching their dissolution.’ ” 


Excuses FoR WronG. —No crime habitually committed, however re- 
volting it may be, is without excuse, or even justification, in the minds 
of those guilty of it. The Barbary States deemed piracy as honorable 
and as justifiable as modern civilized navions deem war; the so-called 
Christians of a few centuries back felt it a duty to persecute, harrass and 
slay Jews; slave-holders find arguments to justify themselves in holding 
slaves ; and the slave-trader, whose infamous and diabolical business has 
made Africa a terrestrial hell, knows how to persuade himself that his 
atrocious guilt is perfcct innocence. So the dealer in intoxicating drinks, 
by a violent wrenching of logic, knows how to make his business as in- 
nocent as that of raising potatoes, and how to sever himself from all con- 
nection with the beastly drunkenness of his victims, and the squalid 
poverty, the broken-heartedness, the unutterable misery which his traffic 
sends into their families. So we may go the rounds of vice and crime; 
and all will find apologists and defenders in those who practice them. 
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DESECRATION OF THE SABBATH BY WAR. 


The occupation of soldiers on the Sabbath, even when at home, are 
Brey’ at variance with its observance asatime appropriated to solemn 
worship, and profitable retirement from secular engagements. How 
frequently are troops marched from town to town, or embarked on board 
ship, on the Sabbath? It is notorious that these are times of general dis- 
order and profligacy. Even in their usual procession to a place of worship, 
with drums beating, fifes playing, and so forth, they are commonly followed 
by a rabble of boys and girls, much to the annoyance of sober people, and 
often to the disturbance of other places of worship. Indeed, the misappro- 

riation of the day by the military often involves the whole town in disor- 
er and dissipation. 

A recent number of a religious newspaper, prominent in its advocacy of 
war, contains a long editorial article on the desecration of the Sabbath by 
musical bands, and the like, while in another column of the same _ pa- 
per it very complacently notices, without a word of reproof, that, “ Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, with the royal family and suite, as is 
customary on Faster Sunday, were present at the promenade on the Grand 
Parterre of Windsor Castle. ‘Ihe bands of the Royal Horse Guards and 
Scots Fusilier Guards played on the occasion. ‘The terrace was unusually 
crowded by fashionable company.” 

These are some of the most innocent forms of Sabhath desecration by 
the army ; but the occupations of our soldiers on the Sabbath, when they 
are in an enemy’s country, embrace such deeds as we may imagine to be 
the employments of infernal spirits. It was characteristically observed 
by the French Admiral, in reference to the French and Bnylish acting 
together at the bombardment of Sweaborg, that “every one had buta 
single object, that of trying who should do the utmost possible injury to the 
enemy.” The bloody battle of Inkerman was fought on the Sabbath day ; 
and we were told that at that very time the Christians (?) of Conctanteonle: 
the missionaries in particular were praying that the arms of the Allies in 
the Crimea might be successful. This coincidence, with the victory gained 
by the Allies, was triumphantly brought forward by a Sabbath-advocating 
newspaper, as a remarkable answer to prayer. Wondertul that men, pro- 
fessing to believe that “ God is love,” and that “ He who loveth God should 
love his brother also,” can suppose He delights in such sacrifices on 
the Sabbath, or on any other day! The same paper informs us that “ Sir 
Henry Havelock’s letters show how entirely he was a soldier and a patriot, 
all the braver, and all the more patriotic, for being altogether a Christian.” 
It then quotes the following passage from his letters: “I did see your 
Crystal Palace when I wasin England, though hastily. No; you must 
have no Crystal Palace open on the Sabbath, if you value the small amount 
of piety to be found in the nation.” On this, the said paper comments 
thus: ‘Still there is hope we shall have no Crystal Palace open on the 
Sabbath, and Havelock’s condemnation of such a sin remains written down 
to testify against it.” 

The same paper contains extracts from Havelock’s military career in Scinde 
and Affghanistan. Of the manner in which the soldiers, engaged in that 
unrighteous and barbarous war, spent their Sabbaths, some specimens 
are given in the diary of a chaplain who accompanied them. On one oc- 
casion he says, “I regret to say that Sunday was selected for sending a 
working party into the town of Cabul, to blow up and destroy the central 
buildings of the bazaar! This was the signal for Iuropean soldiers, 
sepoys, followers, all who could get away from camp, to commence plunder- 
ing —a melancholy and disgraceful scene! ‘The next day every kind of 
disgraceful outrage was suffered to go on in the town, and this after we 
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had replenished the commissariat supplies by the help of these poor people 
who had returned to their shops upon an express proclamation of protec- 
tion in the event of their doing so !” 

“Sunday, Aug. 28. — We turned to a fort from which an attack oh our 
grass-cutters was said to have been made. The men rushed in; and one 
of those painful scenes ensued, which are more or less common to all war- 
fare. Every door was forced, every man that could be found was slaugh- 
tered; they were pursued from yard to yard, from tower to tower, and very 
few escaped. One door, which they refused to open upon summons, was 
blown in by a six-pounder, and every soul bayonetted! If any remained 
concealed in the buildings, they must have perished in the flames, for it 
was one mass of blazing ruins before we left it.” What occasioned all 
this? ‘It was melancholy” says the chaplain, “ to see fields of wheat, the 
hope® of the year, trampled down and destroyed by thousands of camels, 
horses, tattoos, and bullocks. Such are the miseries of war! All hands 
were employed in cutting the green wheat and barley; and their crops de- 
stroyed, and ee burnt, they have a fearful prospect for the coming 
year. It may truly be said, ‘ The land is as the garden of Eden before 
them, and behind them a desolate wilderness.’ Oh! what a day!” 

Such are the scenes common in all warfare in which all soldiers are en- 
gaged on the Sabbath in the time of war. Yet we hear no protest from 
religious newspapers, or from Sabbath Observance Societies, against this 
wicked profanation of the day. They appear to consider such an occupa- 
tion perfectly in harmony with the character of men altogether Christian! 
— W. N. in Lond. Her. of Peace. 


POWER OF KINDNESS. 


TuE value of kindness, as a remedy for the ills of life, is beginning to 
be appreciated. It is now the established specific for insanity; it is the 
only mitigation of madness. Where a spark of reason is left to the raving 
maniac, though invisible to every other human eye, it is fanned into life, 
and soon perceived by the messenger of mercy. It is but a few years since 
the most atrocious cruelties were id ath by good people against those 
bereft of reason. The age of cruelty is giving way to that of mercy. Kind- 
ness is known to be a specific for many forms of disease, and kind nursing 
for many more. Christ’s whole ministry was one of personal kindness. 
Charity is the great lever of Christianity; by it the messengers of the gos- 
pel can open the eyes of Pagan blindness; by it the ears of the most ob- 
stinate and hardened can be unstopped ; by it reason can be restored and 
life saved ; by it every human ill can be alleviated; by it all obstacles to 
the progress of Christianity can be removed or diminished. Men are sel- 
fish, unfeeling, and prone to the abuse of power and wealth ; yet, where 
charity appears in her simplest garb, she is hailed as a heavenly visitant, 
and the message which accompanies her deeds of kindness is received as 
the voice of Heaven. | 

It is time the virtue of this remedy were tried in the name of Chris‘iani- 
ty upon the whole mass of humanity. Try it upon the poor, upon paupers, 
upon prisoners, soldiers, sailors, servants, laborers; try it upon infidels, 
socialists, reforming zealots, revolutionists ; try it upon all men, and the 
result will be happy beyond all our present conceptions.—S. Colwell. 


- 
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CHRIST’S LIFE A COMMENTARY ON HIS TEACHING, 


We have an infallible rule by which to interpret the instructions of the 
Divine Teacher. and that is his own life and example. Was it “ moderate 
wrongs’ only that he “ suffered with patience, rather than hastily resent 
them?” Turn to that wonderful story, and what do we find! We find, 
on the one hand, a life of matchless purity and benevolence; and, on the 
other, ingratitude, insult, slander, torture, agony, and death. We find him 
who went about doing good, who walked among men like the almoner of 
the divine mercy, sca‘tering blessings wherever he trod, opening the eyes 
of the biind, loosening the tongue of the dumb, healing all manner of dis- 
eases, restoring vigor to the paralyzed limb, and sanity to the distracted 
intellect, unlecking even the iron gates of death, to restore the lost ones 
to the bleeding bosom of bereaved affection, bringing sudden light into the 
house of mourning and despair, and making the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy, to say nothing of the message of infinite love and joy which he came 
to reveal from the Father — we find Him, who did all these things, dogged 
through life by scorn, and wrath, and grinning contempt. We find him 
charged with sedition egainst the civil power, with blasphemy against God, 
with being in alliance with infernal spirits, with setting up pretensions 
which served only to mislead and delude his ignorant followers to their 
own destruction. We find him pursucd incessantly with the bitter enmity 
of those whom he came to bless and save, and perishing at last, his body 
writhing in pain, his rind and his heart broken by reproach, and his name 
blasted by calumny. Surely these were not very “moderate” wrongs to 
endure! And how did He endure them? ‘He was oppressed, and He 
was afflicted, yet He gpened not His mouth; He was takenas a lamb to the 
slauzhter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not His 
mouth.” 

But we may be told that He thus suffered in order to fulfil great and 
mysterious purposes connected with his advent and death, and that we are 
not expected in this respect to take Him as our example. Not so taught 
those who had received their instructions from his own lips, who had been 
with Him in the Holy Mount, and were supposed to have drunk most 
deeply of his spirit. Here are the words of one of them: “ If when ye do 
well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with Ged. 
For even hereunto were ye called; because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example that ye should follow his steps ; who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth; who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he sufiered, He threatened not, but committed Himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously.” 


ARGUMENT FROM THE INSTINCT OF SELF-PRESERVATION. 


We hear much of this instinct as a plea for war; but what is its real 
value? Its value depends entirely on a series of assumptions, —1. That 
the natural law of self-preservation necessarily leads men violently to con- 
front and assail any agency by which their life may be imperilled ;—2. That 
sucha method of defence is the best and wisest and most effectual, be- 
cause it is instinctive ;—3. ‘That we are at liberty, in such emergencies, to 
obey our instincts, as if they were a revelation trom heaven,without con- 
sulting either reason or conscience. — . 

1. Now, we deny all these assumptions. We en that the instinct of self- 
preservation would necessarily impel a man to “ strike out ” at any unknown 
danger to which he may be exposed. We believe that the natural instinct 
is to flee from danger, and that the disposition to resist is, at least in the 

eat majority of men, an acquired and highly artificial habit which has to 
Be cultivated with the most scdulous care, and which, with all the powerful 
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motives of fear, and shame, and ambition, and the sense of honor by which 
it is sought to be strengthened and pampered, is often, after all, found 
wholly inadequate to counteraet what is indeed a real instinct —the dis- 

osition to escape from that which threatens injury or destruction to our 
ife. At any rate, the inclination to flee from danger 1s, in a very large 
proportion of men at least, we believe in all men, a natural instinct 3 
and if every instinct must be regarded as a “ revelation from heaven,” why 
should not men be allowed to obey that instinct ? 

2. But we deny that, even if the disposition “to strike out” were 
an instinct, that it would be wise or safe to follow it. It may happen, 
it often has, that instinct may utterly mistake as to the character, nay, 
as to the very existence, of the apprehenced agency which it fears, and 
may, instead of averting, only provoke danger. We have read of two 
brothers encountering each other in the dark, and, under the cowardly 
terror dignified with the name of instinct, beginning to “strike out,” 
until they had belabored each other within an inch of their lives. 
Did they do this in obedience to “a revelation from heaven?” It was 
but the other day that the newspapers told us of a clergyman hearing 
the noise of an approaching footstep “in the dark” outside of his house, 
and acting on the instinct to ‘strike out,” discharged his pistol in the 
direction of the apprehended peri!, and in the morning had the satisfaction 
to find that he had shot dead a poor old farmer, one of his own parishion- 
ers, who was returning home from market a little the worse for liquor, 
and had so wandered out of his way. We were told that this pistol-keep- 
ing clergyman was very much distressed when he found what he had done. 
But it is evident he had a morbid conscience; for why need he afHlict bis 
soul for obeying an ‘instinct which as manifestly came from God as any 
truth of revelation?” 

3. But we deny that we are at liberty implicitly to obey our instincts, 
even though we ad a far greater certainty than we could have in this case 
ef safety or advantage from such ol:edience. On this point we are at one 
with Bishop Butler, whose words we subjoin: —‘“ Mankind have various 
instincts and principles of action, as Lrute creatures have. Brutes obey 
these instincts or pena of action, according to certain rules — suppose 
the constitution of their body, and the objects around them. Brutes, in 
acting according to these rules, act ea) to their whole nature. Man- 
kind, also, in acting thus, wvuld act suitably to their whole nature, if no 
more were to be said of man’s nature than what has now been said, if that, 
as it is a true, were also.a complete, adequate account of our nature. But 
that is not a complete account of man’s nature; somewhat further must be 
brought in to give us an adequate notion of it, namely, that another princi- 
ple of action, that is, conscience or reflection, is to be found there, and 
that this, compared with the rest, as they all stand together in the nature 
of man, plainly bears upon it marks of authority over all the rest, and 
claims the absolute direction of them all to allow or forbid their gratifica- 
tion. — Lond. Her. of Peace. 
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CONSCRIPTION IN FRANCE. 


This military lottery occurs once every year. The annual contingent of 
troops levied thereby, varies according to the necessities of the state, being 
in war-times very high, and in quiet, peaceable times comparatively low; 
at all times, however, it amounts to at least 20,000 men, that being the 
number who annually receive their conge, their term of service having ex- 
pired. In order fairly to get at the contingent, a census of all the depart- 
ments is taken every five years ; and the number of men required, is divided 
in equal proportions among all the provinces, arrondissements, cantons, 
and communes of the empire. Immediately after the census has been 
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taken, the names of all the young men between the ages of twenty and 
thirty, both years inclusive, are described on the conscription lists of their 
respective localities, and every attempt to evade this conscription by re- 
moving toa distant place of residence, or by any other subterfuge, is 
punished by an imprisonment of from one month to one year, whilst any 
one aiding or abetting a fugitive from the dreaded ballot, is liabie to the 
same penalty. 

The scene which takes place at the drawing, is one of much picturesque 
animation. Groups of the finest youths of a wide neighborhood, with 
generally their fathers and «mothers, relatives and friends, are as- 
sembled in the spacious hall of the town-house. ‘The mayors, prefecte 
and sub-prefects of the environing cantons and communes, are there to 
receive them, with usually several officers quartered in the district. On 
every face among the involuntary candidates for military service, as well as 
those of their attendants, there is an expression of hope and fear, anxiety 
and excitement; and, as each advances towards the fatal urn, as towards 
an oracle of Epidaurus, containing his future destiny, all the spectators, 
as well as the parties immediately concerned, fecl the most lively interest 
in the lottery. The result of the whole agitating ceremony is, that those 
who draw a higher number than the number of recruits required, are exempt 
for life from any obligation to become soldiers, whilst those who draw a 
lower number are condemned to serve their country as militaires for the 
space of seven years. 

There are certain exceptions to the universality of the conscription. These 
exceptions include all below the standard height of five feet five inches 
all criminals ; all who are the subject of any physical incapacity ; the eldest 
of orphans ; the only son, or eldest son, or grandson of a widow, or of a fath- 
er seventy years of age; certain classes of students in the public schools, 
including all thuse who have carried off the great prizes of the institute, or 
of the university. With such exemptions, none are exempt from the 
ballot; all must appedr and draw their lots; and after this ceremony i8 
over, such as have objections to urge, are at liberty to send them in to the 
council of revision, which is appointed for the express purpose of taking 
these objections into consideration, and of examining generally into the 
validity of the conscript returns. Were it not for this close examination, 
many would, under false pretexts, evade the common national responsibili- 
ty, and some would intrude themselves into the service, whom the service 
would otherwise reject. As it is, the instances are numerous of persons 
who mutilate igs by chopping off a finger, or who raise sores on their 
bodies by piercing their flesh, and drawing strings through the wound, that 
they may be reported by the medical inspectors infirm, and unfit for military 
life. 

vThe whole effective organization of the French army, in all its details, 
arises out of this one institution. There is danger of its abuse. During 
the latter part of Napoleon’s reign, the conscription was felt to be an in- 
tolerable grievance. There was then such an incessant drain on the coun- 
trv for men, cannon-flesh, as they were called, that there was hardly a 
family in France that had not to deplore the loss of sons or brothers. ‘the 
whole land might be said to be in mourning, and the national glories, even 
before they were darkened with reverses, brought domestic grief to every 
hearth. Tken it was that conscripts, fleeing from the ballott, or makin 
their escape after being duly passed, might be seen in groups, handenffed. 
and with ropes around their necks, dragged forward by military police to 
join tueir regiments. A year or two after the battle of Waterloo, making 
a pedestrian tour through some of the southern provinces of France, we 
recollect being struck with the fact that there was not a young man be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty-five t» be seen! There were boys, 
a few middle-aged, many old men; but the whole track we traversed, seemed 
to be depopulated of its youthful manhood. — United (Eng.) Serv. Mag. 
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MORAL RECOIL OF INDIAN CONFLICT ON ENGLAND. 


PeruaPs there is nothing that so surely corrupts the virtue of a people, 
as to be obliged, for what they deem their own honor, to justify and ap- 
laud deeds which it is impossible they can in their hearts approve. ‘The 
inevitable result of such tampering with conscience, will be to blunt its 
perceptions, until by degrees, those who accustom themselves hardly to 
‘call evil good, and good evil, to put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness” for their own convenience, will grow in time to see those dis- 
tinctions Jess clearly, and will end ultimately by believing their own lie. 
This is what we have been doing for the last century in our rela- 
tions with the East. It is impossible for us to disguise from ourselves, 
that we have been constantly called upon to apologise for deeds done in 
our name and for our advantage, which, if they had been done by any other 
nation, would have met with unhesitating and unanimous condemnation on 
our part. The constant policy of aggression rensorselessly carried on by 
combined cunning and violence; the plunder of Indian provinces; wars 
like those caeriey on in Affghanistan, in Scinde, in Burmah, in Persia, in 
China; annexations like those of Sattara and Oude; a traffic like that in 
Opium; punishments so sweeping and ferocious as those inflicted on the 
Indian mutineers —is there any man amongst us who doubts that, if such 
things had been told us of Russia, France, or America, we should have 
poured upon their heads our indignant execration ?P 
s Again, is it eredible that, but for the gradual brutalization we have un- 
dergone, English men and women could have contemplated such deeds, 
and listened to such language, as they have been familiar with in connec. 
tion with India during the last eighteen months, not only without disgust, 
but with complacency and approval? If we had been told a few years ago 
that Englishmen would ever do such things as they are now daily doing in 
India, would we not emphatically have exclaimed, ‘Are thy servants dogs, 
that they shduld do such things?” Would we have believed that a British 
officer, before hanging a Hindoo, would compel him to lick blood, in order 
that he might die with the conviction that his soul was eternally lost ? 
Would we have believed that another British officer would have shot two 
unarmed Indian princes, after inducing them to surrender under promise of 
sparing their lives? Would we have believed that another British officer 
would be found hanging his prisoners of war with his own hands? ® 
Would we have believed that a Christian Englishman would have massacred 
in ¢>ld blood 500 unarmed men, whose only offence was a desperate at- 
tempt to escape from what they believed was a fixed intention to destro 
them? Would we have believed that a countryman of ours, even niugh 
nothing higher than a common soldier, in writing home to his mother, 
could have gloated over such horrible atrocities as these : — “ There was a 
gateway by which we had to leave, that was completely crammed with dead 
and dying. Here might be seen Sikhs murdering the wounded men, and 
then setting fire to them as they lay bleeding. Oh! mother, swect, sweet, 
was this revenge ; 1 gloried tn seeing it, allhough my heart turned and made 
me sick at the time with the smell of the roasting dead and dying.” Are 
not these indications of the frightful extent to which our countrymen in 
the East are becoming demoralized and de-humanized by the spectacles 
they have to witness, and the deeds they have to perform ? 


» **T had to see everything done myself, even to the adjusting of the ropes, and 
saw them looped to run ersy.”""—* 1 took on my own shoulders the responsibility 
of hanging them first, and asking leave to do s0 afterwards.’’—Extracts from 
afficers’ letters in the Times. 
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But even those who are not engaged as actors in the worst part of Fast- 
ern life, become somehow almost invariably corrupted, in a more or lcse 
degree, by the unhealthy moral atmosphere they breathe. It is difficult to 
meet a man, whatever may be his calling, who has resided for a considera- 
ble number of years in India or China, who does not. exhibit symptoms that 
he has suffered in conscience, as well as consti‘ution, by a climate which 
seems as unfavorable to the moral as it is to the physical health of our 
countrymen. In the absence of all lofty public opinion, they learn to look, 
first with tolerance, then with connivance, and at last with Hea approval, 
upon sentiments and practices, from which, before they left England, they 
would have shrunk with unqualified, abhorrence. : 

We have had some painful illustrations of this lately in the effect pro- 
duced even upon ministers and missionaries by their Oriental sojourn. 
Mr. Ruesell, the correspondent of the Zimes, alluding to the ferocious 
temper generally exhibited by the Anglo-Indian population, speaks thus: — 
“It is not in this or that instance that we detcct the existence of that most 
vindictive, unchristian and cruel spirit which the dreadful contest and the 
crimeyof the mutineers have evoked. It is in the press, in the counting- 
house, reqret to say,in the pulpit. One reverend divine has written a 
book, in which, forgetting that the heart of man is deccitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked, he takes the cheerful view that the Oriental 
nature is utterly diabolical and hopelessly depraved, as contradistinguished 
from his own nature and that of his fellows. The reverend doctor ap- 
pareatly forgets, also, in what part of the world God planted his favored 
race, and gave his revelations, though indeed it appears to be imbued 
rather with the teaching of those who smote hip and thigh, even from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, than of Him ahe told his servants to put 
up their sword. I know, indeed, that an exccllent clergyman at Simla took 
occasion the other day, in his sermon, to rebuke this disposition on the 
pe of certain of his hearers to ill-use the natives ; but generally the voice 
rom the pulpit has been mute on the matter, or it has called aloud, ‘Go 
forth and spare not.’” 

Even the 7imes correspondent in China during the late hostilities, though 
one of the most unscrupulous writers we have met with for a long time, 
was shocked and scandalize | at the talk of the missionaries with whom he 
came in contact there—the manner in which they defended war with 
arguments drawn from infidel writers, and vindicated and encouraged the 
bloody atrocities enacted by the Chinese insurgents upon their count: yen, 
“Amid the outpourings,” says he, “of blood, in famine and pestilence, in 
the wreck of all the physical good which antiquity has wrought, our mis- 
sionaries think they see a safe hope for the religion of the Bible. With 
ail allowance for their strongly sailirant position, it is hard to understand 
how so faint and indefinite a hope can blind their eyes and deafen their 
ears to the material woes which this rebellion has produced. Yet we have 
men who have gone among them in the same spirit as Samuel went to Saul, 
and who have produced scandal, even among their own body, by urging 
these ruffians to go forth and kill. I have objected to the mission- 
aries, the material miseries the insurrection has caused; and they have 
quoted against me Cousin’s Defence of War, which is no other than that 
wer is in itself a good, and that the abridgement of longevity 1s not 
necessarily an evil, When I reply that this is all that could be said by an 
infidel philosopher against a certain article in the Decalogue, they have 
replied that, notwithstanding this commandment, the Israclites were en- 
joined to exterminate the Canaanites. I reply that to establish an analogy 

tween the cases, it will be necessary to admit Taepingwang’s pretensions 
to direct perronal intercourse with God the Father. No missionary is 
prepared for his admission, and our argument closes.” 
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Now, all this cannot fail to re-act, ard is re-acting most perniciously, 
upon the moral character of the nation athome. Is there not seme ground 
for the fear, that a terrible retribution is gradually overtaking us for our 
conduct in the Fast, in what is worse, infinitely worse, than any loss of 
territory, or political and military prestige — the gradual corruption of they 
national conscience through familiarity with evil by that process described 
so graphically by the poet in reference to an individual: — 


‘© Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That, to be hated, neels but tu be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, fimiliar with its face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’’ 


: Lond. Her. of Peace. 

All this, and even more, is true of the British proceedings in India. 
The cffect is to demoralize the general mind, not only of England, but of 
all Christendom, and to throw obstacles, which ages cannot remove, in the 
way of converting the heathen to the gospel in its purity and saving power. 
The mass of Christians are unaware and quite incredulous of such a state ; 
and for this very reason it is likely to be more fatal and lasting, 
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GEN. HAVELOCK AND THE AFFGHAN WAR, 


When the proclamation of the Affyhan war was issued by Lord Auck- 
land, the English in India, habituated as they are to scenes of unjust ag- 
* gression on native rights and territories, and far from being over-sensitive 
on these points, yet even fhey were shocked and scandalized at this. ‘ The 
press,” says Mr. Kaye, in his History of the War, “ seized upon it, and tore 
It to pieces. If it were not pronounced to be acollection of absolute 
falsehoods, it was described as a most disingenuous distortion of the 
truth. In India every war is more or less popular; but many who rejoiced 
in the prospect before them, wished that they were about to draw their 
swords in a better cause.” 

It does not appear that Gen. Havelock ever expressed any disapproba- 
tion of it, or felt any compunction in entering himself on a war which even the 
reckless young officers of the Indian army acknowledged to be unjust. It 
is not our place to judge him for this; but we deem it a duty to express” 
the deep conviction we entertain, that those who are holding up Gen. 
Havelock as a model for admiration and imitation, and “every inch a 
Christian,” are doing irreparable injury to Christianity, and losing sight cf 
one of its most blessed attributes, Peace, which the world, and even the 
religious world, has not (to use Sir T. IF. Buxton’s words) nearly enough 
striven after. 

That Havelock could feel for the miseries produced by war is attested 
by the following description from his own pen: “ The scene now excited 
feclings of horror, mingled with compassion, as one by one, the Affghans 
sunk under repeated wounds upon the ground, which was strewed with - 
bleeding, mangled, convulsed and heaving carcasses. Here were ghastly 
figures stifly stretched in calm but grim repose; here the last breath was 
yielded up through clenched teeth, in attitudes of despair and defiance, 
with hard struggles and muttered exclamations ; and there a faint Ue Ullah 
(O God) addressed half in devotion to God, half in the way of entreaty to 
man, alone testified that the mangled sufferer yet lived. The clothes of 
some of the dead and dying near the entrance had caught fire, and in ad- 
dition to the agony of their wounds, some were enduring thsin rture of 
being burnt by the slow fire of thickly-wadded vests, and ged and 
hardened coats of sheep skin.” 
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RESULTS OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. : 


The friends of Peace have some right to be proud of their opposition 
to the war with Russia. It was not, be it remembered, the simple negative 
doctrine of the sinfulness of war. Their most unscrupulous revilers can- 
not venture to assert that, in their parliamentary, platform, or newspaper 
ecnflict against the Russian war, they ever appealed to any authority not 
recoznized among politicians. It wasa battle of blue-books. With their 
fingers between the despatches of our own diplomatists, they argued that 
the interests of civilization and liberty would not be promoted, but retarded, 
by our going to war in defence of Turkey ; that the dispute with Russia 
would be honorably and safely adjusted, if. we refrained from interference ; 
and that, unless we inigencled perpetual protectorate of Turkey, or her 
division between ourselves and France, we had better leave her to the 
exertion of her own strength. 

These arguments were drowned in clamorous cries of eagerness to repel 
Russian aggression. Far be it from us to reproach our countrymen with 
an enthusiasm which was none the less disinterested for being. mistaken. 
They who, like ourselves, at one time shared that enthusiasm, do right to 
vindicate its honesty. But we ought not to be ashamed to confess our 
error. We must all see now that these men of peace were right. The war 
itself disproved, as it went on, every pretext upon which it was undertaken. 
Bit by bit, it came out, that the disputants had actually agreed to terms, 
when our meddling ambassador set them at each other’s throats; that so 
fsr from intending to liberate Poland, the allics bound themselves at the 
outsct not to diminish, in the event of their success, the Empire of Russia ; 
that if the only object had been to prevent Russia keeping up a force in 
the Black Sea, aiplowecy would have accomplished that object as well be- 
fore as after the destruction of Sebastopol; that so far from the Turks 
being unable to hold their own frontiers, they unaided drove the Russians 
from the Danube, and were only prevented by their allies from raising the 
sieze of Kars; and that, instead of the war being instrumental to establish 
even the independence of Circassia, a provision for that purpose was 
mutted from the treaty of Paris, though accepted at the Conferences at 
vienna. : 

No doubt there is a considerable change for the better in the relations of 
Russia to the rest of Europe ; but that is a consequence of the change from 
Nicholas to Alexander. Would we see how little — how vastly less than 
nothing — the war has had to do with any improvement, we have Lut to 
look at the condition of Turkey. That unhappy and ill-used power has been 
deprived of all but the name of independence. Her finances disordered 
beyond the help of loans, oer national spirit outraged in every conceivable 
way, her improvement retarded by the new stimulus given to the old 
Mahometan ferocity, the government of provinces, nominally her own, re- 
constituted with or without either their will or hers, one gf her towns 
bombarded in retaliation of an outrage for the legal punishment of which 
she had provided — is it possible that the most ignorant of her population, 
whether Moslem or Christian, can think with gratitude of the war in her 
defence ? 

And what of Europe at large? Does not the last chance of Polish res- 
urection seems to have vanished with the signature ot the treaty which 
passed her over among the nations forgotten as well as dead? Did not 
the Hungarian leader point out with pathetic prescience, that every ship 
steering to the Crimea carried away with it the hopes of a nation whose 
liberation was supposed to be one of the objects of the war, and whose un- 
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bought valor would have been our best auxiliary ? And what is the latest 
item of continental news, but the reinforcement of the French army at 
Rome? As if for the final dispersion of our dreams of Europcan liberty, 
rising from the blood-stained waters of the Euxine, the Gallic cock crows 
loud and shrill his right of proprietorship over the chained and wounded 
eagle of republican Rome. And in the bitterness of regret for the ruin of 
hopes so bright and pure and large, we scarccly care to remember how 
much of life and wealth were squandered in the vain attempt to give them 
form and substance!” Carlisle ( Eng,) Examiner. 


Thus slowly, yet surely, are the views of peace-men triumphing at length 
over the delusions of war-men. Yet how long does it taka, and how much 
of quiet patience and perseverance does it require, to set the public mind 
right on such a question. How dear the wisdom learned in the bloody 
school of war experience! It cost nearly a million lives, and we know not 
how many thousand millions of treasure, just to engrave on the heart of 
Christendom, in the noon of this nineteenth century, the suicidal folly of 
such a conflict as that in the Crimea, and even now scarce half learned by 
one man in fifty. Courage, friends of peace! Trust in God, and in his 
own good time there shall come the blessed Consummation you seek. 


WILLIAM PENN’S EXAMPLE. 


To show the power and efficacy of the principles of peace, I do not know 
that the world has furnished a better instance than occurred in the well- 
known event in the life of the founder of this Commonwealth. Penn met 
a race of men here — the inhabitants of the forest — who had been regard- 
ed as bloody and cruel, and unfaithful, and always disposed to war. With 
portions of that race there had been long and fierce conflicts, and every 
colony had been made to feel the cruelties of the tomahawk and the scalp- 
ing-knife. Penn was on principle opposed to war, and meant to live with 
all mankind on terms of peace. He came unirmed — with neither battle- 
axe, nor buckler, nor sword, nor shield, nor cannon. ‘ We meet,” said he 
to them, “on the broad pathway of good faith and good will; no advan- 
tage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be openness and love. I 
will not call you children, for parents sometimes chide their children too 
severely; nor brothers, for brothers differ. ‘The friendship between me 
and you I will not compare to a chain, for that the rains might rust, or 
the falling tree break. We are the same as if one man’s body were divid- 
ed into two parts; we are all one flesh and blood.” 

‘The children of the forest were touched by the sacred doctrine,’ says 
the historian, ‘and renounced their guile and their revenge. We will 
live,’ said they, ‘in love with William Penn and his children, as long as the 
moon und the sun shall endure.’ . 

The treaty of peace and friendship made between him and them under 
the old elm on the banks of the Delaware, was one of the most remarka- 
ble transactions in history, one of the finest cunccivable triumphs of the 

irit of peace; one of the most signal rebukes of the spirit of war, and of 
the necessity for war. ‘It was not confirmed by an oath; it was not ratifi- 
ed by signatures and seals; no written record of the conference can be 
found ; and its terms and conditions had no abiding monument but on the 
heart. ‘There they were written like the law of God, and there they were 
never forgotten. The simple sons of the wilderness, returning to their 
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wigwams, kent the history of the covenant by strings of wampum, and 
long afterwards, in their cabins, would count over the shells on a clean 
piece of bark, and recall to their own memory, and repeat to their children 
or the stranger, the words of William Penn. He had come without arms; 
he declared his purpose to abstain from violence; he had no message but 
, peace; and not a drop of Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian. 
(Bancroft, ti. 383, 284.) Who can tell how much the same spirit would 
have done to disarm all hostile tribes ; and who can fail to see here a sub- 
limer victory thin was ever achieved on any field of blood, and brighter and 


more enduring laurels than were ever gained in the carnage of battle? 
Albert Barnes. 


THE PARAGUAY EXPEDITION. 


We are ylad to find, since the publication of our article on this subject 
in our last number, the papers of the country, and even both Houses of 
Congress, taking it up somewhat in earnest. There is need only of 
timely and thorough discussion to put the whole movement under the 
frown of an indignant public opinion. 


“Tt is desirable,” says the Independent, “that the people of the United 
States, who may soon he called upon to revise this whole proceeding at the 
polls, should acquaint themselves with the position and resources of Para- 
guay, and the alleged causus belli against our South American neighbors. 

he means of authentic information are happily at hind, and the press 
should be prompt in making this information generally accessible. The 
Messrs. Harper have issued, in an octavo of 600 pages, a Narrative of the 
Exploration of the Tributariesof the river La Plata, and adjacent countries, 
made during the years 1853-56 inclusive, under the orders of the U.S. 
Government. This narrative is from the pen of Tieut. Page, U.S. N., who 
commanded the expedition. The volume contains a great deal of both 
general and scientitic information concerning the basin of the La Plata, its 
products and resources, its inhabitants and their institutions, The territor 
of Paraguay is wholly interior, lying between 19° and 277 50 min. sout 
latitude, and between 549% and 58° west longitude from Greenwich, and 18° 
enclosed between the river Paraguay upon the west, and the Parana upon 
the south and east. Its area is estimated at $4,000 8 yuare milcs. 

The colonial laws of Spain while she had control over this region, and 
the policy of Rosas after the independence of Buenos Ayres, shut up 
this vast chain of interior navigation from the commerce of the world; 
but in 1852 the Argentine Confederation declared its waters free to all 
navions. Immediately upon this declaration, Mr. Fillmore’s administration 
despatched a small steamer, the Water Witch, under the command of Lieut. 
Page, to explore the rivers of La Plata, and to negotiate commercial 
treaties with the Areentine Confederation. Notwithstanding some little 
embarrassments at the outset, the expedition was received with all the con- 
sideration which could fairly be claimed ; and the explorations, as described 
in the narrative of Licut. Page, extended over 3,600 miles of river naviga- 


tion, and 4,000 miles of land travel in Paraguay and the Argentine 
Confederation. 


In the Confeleration the expedition was receive with every mark of 
respect. Toward the close of the visit to Paraguay, however, a serlous 
difficulty arose between the United States Consul at Asuncion and President 
Lopez—a difficulty involving the commercial schemes of an American Com- 
pany in which the Consul was interested. To this day no stutement of this 
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affair has been given which is entirely satisfactory. There is too much 
reason to suspect that an occasion for a quarrel was sought by the Ameri- 
can Company in consequence of the failure of their exaggerated schemes of 
commercial adventure; and that an air of contempt toward Paraguay and its 
President provoked a feeling of hostility, which finally exploded in an 
attack upon the Water Witch while sailing in waters claimed to be within 
he jurisdiction of Paraguay. To revenge this provoked insult, and to re- 
pair the dilipidated fortunes of a commercial company, the costly expedition 
to Paraguay has been undertaken. 

From Lieut. Page’s account of the Parana and Paraguay rivers, we do 
not anticipate any very brilliant naval achievements in those waters; and 
as to the national insult, and the commercial treaty, whatever may be due to 
the comity of nations,and the general principles of commercial intercourse, 
_we doubt whether in this instance the game is worth the powder. The 
commercial value of Paraguay has been over-estimated ; and as to national 
honor, Lieut. Page well observes that “ Filibustering will not create for us, 
as a nation, respect in the South American Republics. Neither will it pro- 
mote our commercial interests, nor advance civilization. The most bril- 
liant oratorical efforts in our National Legislature upon the ‘ Monroe Doc- 
trine,’ will be unavailing, if we fail to convince them that our policy is 
genial and sympathetic. It is easy to have our flag respected without 
making it suspected.” 


HOW INDIAN WARS COST SO MUCH. 


The Ifouse of Representatives, sometime ago, called on the Secretary of the 
Treasury for information respecting the enormous expenses for Indian hos- 
pitalities inOregon and Washington Territories. The real cause is not giv- 
en in the reply, though it is clearly enough ‘the old story of plundering 
and war against the red man; and the inst :nt his savage nature finds an 
outlet in retaliation, the dogs of war are let lopse upon the tribes, and ex 
termination, or a distant removal, is the only alternative.” 


“ But to the expense. It appears that a commission organized at Port- 
land, Oregon, in October, 1856, has submitted a report to the Secretary of 
War, in which claims for the snug little sum of $4,449,0-L9 33 were present- 
ed for payment from the national treasury. This is for Oregon only. The 
Washington claim is more modest, but touches the handsome figwie of 
$1,481,475 45, making for both these young territories a sum reaching 
nearly six million dollars. 

The items in the account are rich. The limits of my letter forbid exten- 
sive quotations. ‘Ihe price of labor is fabulous; the ordinary laborer four 
dollars per day, while clerks are awarded fen dollars per diem ivvariably. 
Horses, by quantitics, are purchased, for three and four hundred dollars 
ee hired at four dollars per day ; shanties for officers and men are rent- 
ed at from one to two hundred dollars per month; and one little item of 
‘expressing a message from Deer Creek to Port Oxford,’ 1s set down at 
the cool price of 8800 —a handsome sum for an ordinary horseback ride. 
The miscellaneous articles, with their prices, are astounding. As for exam- 
ple, harness, $100; riding-saddle, 250 to S60; lumber $30 to 8100 
thousand, and this, to in a timber country; nails, from 15 to 50 cents, . 

er pound ; tobacco, 75 to $1 50 per pound; axes, $3 to 86 ; axe-handles, 

1 to $1 50 each; hand saws, $3; etc., etc. The price charged for forage 
is on the same princely scale. Oats, from $5 to $7 per bushel ; carn, $4 
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per bushel ; hay, $160 to $200 per ton. Blacksmiths or farriers must have 
made a harvest out of the war, for I find the invariable price for shoeing 
animals is $5 per shoe, or $12 for a single horse or mule. 

‘The difference between purchase and sele illustrates so clearly the whole 
swindle upon the Government, that I cannot refrain from giving one full 
quotation, premising that the whole statement, seventy odd pages, is of a 
piece with it. “ Mr. Peters purchased 317 mules and 19 horses, at an aver- 
age of about 8250 each. He hired in addition, 448 horses and mules, 28,- 
O78 days at &4 per day, $112,312, and teams to the amount of 321,900. 
The rates of hire of teams were $4 per day for the horses and mules, &2 
per day cach for oxen, and $4 for wagons. The hire of packers, teamsters, 
etc., is $4 to 210 per day, having been reduced by commission from £6 to 
12. The persons from whom the animals were hired, were nearly all in 
service as teamsters and packers at from $4 to 88 per day. ‘The pur- 
chases of forage are : 157,504 pounds oats, charged $5 to 87 per bushel, 
allowed $3 60; 3,214 pounds corn, charged $4 per bushel, allowed 
$3 50; 61,709 pounds barley, charged $9 to $12 per bushel, allowed 
$3 50; 441,807 pounds wheat, charged $4 per bushel, allowed $3 50; 
393,735 pounds wheat crushed, charged $7 per bushel, allowed $4 50; 
432,569 pound hay, charged 2160 to 2200 per ton, allowed 120; 11,400 
pounds straw, charged $2U per ton, allowed $20. 

“Mr. Peters sold at auction, at Jacksonville, August 27, 1856, 26 horses 
for £1,891, being a little less than 73 each ; 200 mules for $18,076, being 
at an average of $90 each. This included 127 aparajoes and pack-saddbvs, 
costing about $15 each. 7 wagons were sold for 2362, an average of $51, 
70 ; 898 bushels wheat sold for 8580 25; 261 bushels sold at 71 cents— 
#185 31; 637 bushels sold at 62 cents—8304 94 ; 50 riding-saddles sold for 
$303 50, the rates being from 33 cents to $29 each ; iron, 8} cents ; nails, 
16 cents ; caps, 25 cents; hats, 50 cents ; 129 pairs boots, $1 55 per pair, 
and 29 pairs at $2 50 per pair. Of 150 sheets drawing paper, for which 
#450 were paid, 75 sheets were used; the remaining 75 sheets sold 
for $)1 25.” 


SPOILS OF WAR. 


The morals of so-called Christian warfare may be seen from the reports 
of what it has instigated or allowed of late in India. It must have led to 
a deep general demoralization of the troops. 


‘The English troops,” one account says, “‘ must have had a rare time of it 
in Lucknow. It was impossible, the officers say, to stop the plunder ; and 
from the accounts given, they did not seem disposed to attempt impossibili- 
ties. ‘The place was given up to pillage. All the evidences of barbaric 
magnificence—furniture, embroidered hangings, chandeliers, statues, mir- 
rors, and china,—were knocked about in search of treasures. ‘Those who 
could not get in at once to carry on the work, searched the corridors, bat- 
tered off the noses, legs and arms of the statues in the gardens, or, diving 
into cellars, either made their fortunes by the discovery of unsuspected 
treasure, or lost their lives at the hands of concealed fanatics. The amount 
of spoils carried off by the soldiers, is said to have been ad large.” 

“ We iearn,” says the Bristol (Eng.) Mercury,“ thata lady residing at 
Clifton, the wife of a gallant major at present serving in India, has recciv- 
ed a letter from her husband, which gives a glowing account of the treas- 
ure seized by our troops at Lucknow. Asan earnest of his own success, 
he has sent her home a necklace of splendid pearls and some emeralds, one 
of which is believed to be of large value. The gems are in a comparative- 
ly rough state, the emeralds having been ignorantly, and we almost said, 


mercilessly drilled through. The letter speaks of a corporal in the gallant 


- 
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officers regiment having got a bracelet which will probably be worth from 
$500,010 to $1,000,000. Another letter from a younger officer received at 
Clifton, states that the writer has got three superb embroidered shawls of 
rare workmanship and great price.” 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


In 1823, when the allied despots of Europe were inclinded to interfere 
in behalf of Spain for the recovery of her American colonies, and to prevent 
their becoming permanentrepublics, our government, under President Mon- 

roe, entcred into an understanding with England to resist such interfereace 
and gave a distinct, significant and effective intimation that we would not 
consent to it. It was a wise and beneficent use of diplomacy, and served 
for the time an admirable purpose. Buta wild, reckless use has since been 
made of it by filibusters and unprincipled demagogues. It has been as- 
sumed even by some statesmen of whom better things were to be expected, 
and by no small party of our people, very much as if the Armcrican Conti- 
tinent belonged to ourselves. 

Of this doctrine, the National Intelligencer sometime since gave a 
long and ela borate history, concluding thus: — 


“We have thus endcavorcd to lay before our readers a faithful history of 
a much mooted topic in American politics. Let us briefly recapitulate the 
pointe we have, as we think, established beyond successful controversy : — 


1, That the Monroe declaration of 1823. in both its phases, had its origin 
in the cheneed relations and new responsibilities imrosed on the several 
states of the American Continent, arising especially from the emancipation 
of the Spanish Colonies, and rendering it conducive to the interest of all 
that the American Continent should not be subject to future colonization 
by any European power as waste and unoccupied territory; and that no 
foreigiu State or States should be allowed to intervene in the domestic affairs 
of any Amcrican people, for the purpose of suppressing republican in- 
stitutions. 

2. That the Monroe declaration, in so far as it related to the threatened 
intervention of the Holy Alliance in the concerns of the Spanish-American 
States, was intended to meet a particular contingency of events, and there- 
fore passed away with the occasion which called it forth. 


3. That the Monroe do ctrine, in so far as it relates to the colonization 0 
the Ameyican Continent by any European Power, was not intended to bind 
the United States to guard the territory of the New World from such 
occupation by European States; but was intended to indicate, as an im- 

ortant principle of American public policy, “that each State should guard 

y its own mears against the establishment of any future European colony’’” 
within the jurisdiction of its flag. That is, the American Continent was 
no longcr held open to colonization as derelict territory, capable of occupa- 
tion by right of discovery and settlement. 


4. That the “Monroe doctrine” was not, in any proper sense, “a 
pledge,” and as such was especially discarded by the democratic party. 
_ The current interpretation of the “ Monroe doctrine,” has, therefore, no 
found: tion in the truth of history, and, if defended at all, must be de- 
fended on its intrinsic merits.” 


* 
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COST OF REPAIRING WAR-SHIPS. 


Repairing secms to have risen to the dignity of a main business in the 
Navy Department. Building is only an accessory, a contingent, a sort of 
mold into which repairs are to be conductcd. We have before us a report 
of the Secretary of the Navy, in answer to a resolution of the Senate 
calling for information as to the time at which each of the vessels of the 
navy were built, their original cost, the cost of repairs, and their present 
condition. 

A glance at these statistics will show the propel of our remarks 
above. For instance, the ship-of-the-line North Carolina, built at Phila- 
deiphia in 1820, cost originally $441,852, but has since cost in repairs 
€499,814, and now needs more repairs. ‘The Ohio, built in the same year, 
for £309,769, has been repaired to the amount of §764,202, and 1s not in 
good condition now. Several other ships-of-the-line have the same his- 
tory ; in fact, itis the general rule. It applics as well to the modern as to 
the ancient built. Thus, the Germantown, built at Philadelphia in 1846 
for $142,956, had over $14,000 repairs in °48, 86,000 in 749, $23,C00 in 701 
$45,000 °53, and nearly $49,000 in’57. The brig Perry displays a still 
more remarkable case. She was built at Gosport in 1813 for $12,672, but 
her repairs have already amounted to over $116,000! They appear to have 
put repairs on her to the average amount of 15,000 from year to year, until 
at lust in 1857, they got tired of this slow process, and laid out at once 
$17,870 — $5,000 more than her first cost, and the Secretary is compelled 
to add in a note: “ Complete accounts have not been rendered !” 

But where ships have been built in sufficient numbers, it would look as 
if they had been purchased for the sake of repairirg. Thus, the schooner 
Fennimore Cooper was bought for $3,000, and received immediate repairs 
to the amount of $7,261. The storeship Release was bought for $17,000 
and double that amount, or $34,116, was used in repairing her. The De- 

artment, a dozen years since, gave $15,000 for the Supply, spent $59,000 
in getting her into shape, and has since laid out in her repairs over $70,- 
000! 

So the list goes on, repairs, repairs, repairs! The question is suggested 
whether it would not ve better policy to destroy the old vessels at once in 
many of the cases, and build anew, instead of reconstructing them under 
the name of repairs. ‘The present proccss does morc than illustrate the old 
joke about the stocking that was darned until not a thread of the original 
fabric reniained ; for, if we were to judge by the figures above, we should say 
that the child sock of common yarn had gradually given way to one of che 
hugest specimens of the celebrated “ silk stocking” family. 


WAR IN EUROPE. 


The political sky of Europe has becn supposed for some months past to 
portend war; and meanwhile all sorts of rumors and speculations have ber 
come more or less current. We profess no special wisdom or forecast in 
such matters; but we must own that we have not, to any considerable ex- 
tent, shared these alarms. Yet they certainly develop facts and tendencies 
connected with the war-system, to which public attention ought to be turn- 
ed in earnest :— 

1, This system, on which nations secm chiefly to depend for sccurity, is 
clearly their great source of danger. If Europe, with her millions of sol- 
diers, and hundreds or thousands of war-ships, were not, so well prepared 
for war, there would now have been little, if ony, thought of appealing 
to the sword, The effect of these enormous military preparations on the 
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question of actual war, is very like that of individuals in society going 
armed to the teeth with revolvers and bowie-knives, just to prevent vio- 
lence and blood-shed! Every body knows, the semi-savages themselves 
who indulge the practice, admit that it increases the general danger more 
then ten-fold. So with the system of ful’ and constant preparation fur war. 
It provokes ten wars where it averts one, turns all Europe into a vast camp 
with her three million warriors all sleeping with their armor on, and makes 
her so-called peace little better than an armed truce, to be broken by 
any and every party at pleasure. Yet such is the climax of Christian states- 
manship in the nineteenth century ; the application made of the gospel for 
the cure of this immemorial and wori!d-wide evil, the greatest and most 
deeply rooted, paganism alone excepted, that ever afflicted the human race ! 

2. We see how very difficult it is to change the war-habits of Christen- 
dom. At the close of the Crimean war, there was made, in the Congress 
of Paris, a set effort to break up the practice of relying on the sword for 
the settlement of international disputes, and to substitute in its place a re- 
sort to some form of arbitration. All the great powers of Europe gave 
their asscnt to this principle; and, had it been wisely as well as honestly ap- 
plied, it would have obviated all danger or idea of war in the present emer- 
gency. We do not accuse the parties of insincerity; for, however sincere 
they may have been, it is quite impossible tochange at once the old, imme- 
morial reliance on the sword. It must take many years, if not ages, to 
cure, in either rulers or people, those deep-seated war-habits; a result 
hat will alone require a hundred-fold mure effort than the friends of peace 
have yet made. 


3. Meanwhile public opinion, such as has already been created in behalf 
of peace, or may be rallied for the emergency, must be our chief reliance to 
hold nations back from actual war, We own it is a very slender, 
precarious dependence, a broken reed at best, and it may prove a piercing 
spear; but it is all we have for the present, and should be turned to the 
best possible account. Nor would it be without much hope of success, if 
all the professed friends of peace—the Christian Church, the Christian 
Pulpit, and the Christian Press—would only do what they might and 
should to keep the sword in its scabbard. Nay, they alone might, it they 
would, insure, even under the present miserable war-system, the actual 
peace of all Christendom to the end of time. Will not God hold them to 
a heavy responsibility for the result ? 


HINTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our last, we gave from business correspondence some very suggestive 
extracts, and we are quite inclined to add a few more in the present 
number. 


A Western Pastor, after referring to a service for our cause which he 
had undertaken with only partial success, says, ‘‘ Your cause I still love; 
and, if you do not receive a collection from my church, and only a trifling 
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pittance from me,”— the lettzr contained his own annual donation — “ bear 
in mind that the Western field is crying aloud, oh, how loud, for help, and 
we are all the while planting churches, and buiiding mecting-houses, which 
duty devolves upon comparatively few. I hope you will hear from Illinois 
hereafter.” 

Another friend, enclosing his donation of three dollars, writes from 
Wisconsin in the following strain — “ Christian friends, the cause in which 
you are engaged, is the cause of truth and righteousness, and must be 
established on earth before the full tide of millenial glory can be ushered 
in.” There never waa a truer sentiment, but quite unlike the way in which 
the mass of Christians secm to reason. They tell us, first spread the gospel 
everywhere in its full efficacy, and peace will then follow as a matter of 
course. But how can the gospel be thus spread, so long as war continues 
as it has among all Christians for more than fifteen centuries? The idea 
is absurd, a practical contradiction in terms. We may just as well think 
to convert the wicked without repentance or faith as without peace. 

Another excellent friend (85 enclosed) says, “Some people ask, what 
good does the Peace Society do? Such inquirers evidently have not been 
in the habit of reading its publications, and take no note of the progress 
which the Peace Cause has made i1 our land, and in Europe. ‘Those who 
have kept themselves well posted on the subject for the last twenty or thirty 
years, know that great good has been done; and the friends of the cause 
have no reason to be discouraged in their labors, but ought rather to 
take courage from the progress already made, and go ahead in patience and 
faith. All reforms are slow at the beginning. Only think how very little 
after near nineteen hundred years, has been done for the world’s conversion 
to Christianity! Ninetcen-twenticths of the human race are probably now 
m their sins. Why not say, ‘can’t do anything — must give it up ?’” 

Another intelligent, steadfast friend, enclosing his two doilars, and re- 
gretting it could not have been more, exclaims, ‘*O! what a shame that so 
few ministers and Christians take any active part in this great work of beating 
swords into plough-shares, and spears into pruning-hooks! It seems as if 
most Christians, as well as a wicked world, expect that God will bring about 
a state of Peace on earth without their ayency. Truly, the cause of Peace 
isan uphill business; and I do not wonuer you are sometimes almost dis- 
couraged. But still they that are for us, are more than those that be 
againstus. Be of good courage, and stick to the ship of Peace. Our Father 
isat the helm; and she will yet outride the storms of war, and arrive at 
last safe in a haven of universal Peace.” 

Such is the unusual strain of our correspondence; but we sometimes 
find among professed friends of peace modes of reasoning that seem 
strangely preposterous, and utterly fatal to any and every enterprise of 
Christian reform. When one stops the Advocate because forsooth he “ has 
No time to read it,” we are always sure to find him more or less wrong on 
the general subject, and much in need of information on it, though he thinks 
he knows all about it, or so much that he has little occasion to read or hear 
any more. 
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Here is one such case: “I feel that, if the gospel is carried by faithful 
servants, and in kindness explained to all people; peace will follow, and 
therefore we must give our aid to assist in that great work first.’ God 
speed and largely increase all efforts in every such work; but that these 
efforts do not supersede the necessity of specific means in the cause of 
Peace, is proved, beyond all controversy, by the fact that the gospel, with- 
out such efforts as we are making, has notin fact put an end to the prac- 
tice of war in any lund, and still more by the strange fact, that the very 
Christians who reason in this way about there being no need of any more 
effort in the cause of peace than what will follow asa matter of course, 
still cling to the war-system as a necessity, and scem to have little, if any 
real idea of ever ubandoning it, unless it should chance to cease somehow, 
without effort or means, in some vague future called the millenium! Jf 
the gospel is carricd “ aright;” but will it, or can it ever be, without such 
an application as we are trying to make of its pacific principles ? Never; 
and such an application will never be made by those who reason in this way. 

So ancther, who has been an “ advocate of our cause for twenty years,” 
aid sends “his best wishes and humble prayers for its prospesity,” still in- 
dulzes a sort of logic that would kill ere long, not only tiis cause, but 
every enterprise of benevolence or reform. “If the professed ministers of the 
gospel of Christ, which is a gospel of peace, will do their duty,—and they 
are paid for doing it,—more can be accomplished by them than by all other 
means now in use.” Be it so; but how can you make sure of their doing 
so? What have they been auing inall these long ages of blood, and, if left 
to themselves, what will they do hereafter to abolish the custom cf War P 
If they do so little, after all the light we are spreading on the subject, what 
can we expect of them when peace societies shall all cease? Our friend would 
“ trust to ofher means, such as the press, enlightened public opinion, and 
especially the promise of God in the Gospel of His Soa, to carry-on and 
complete the work.” But how does God usually “carry on and complete? 
any such work? Without any means? Never. £’ocs our friend trust God to 
support his own family without suitable means on /is part? No more 
right have we to expect He will ‘carry on and complete” the work of Peace 
without the means he has appointed for the purpose. Christians as a body 
are almost entirely neglecting these means ; and, so long as they continue 
such neglect, it would be just as preposterous and suicidal to leave the 
cause of Peace with them, as it would be to leave that of femperance with 
a set of Uhristians who are wont, and decm it right, hibituclly to make, 
and sell, and drink alcohol as a beverage. Every such propcsal is a prace 
tical abandonment of our cause. Our fricnds, here quuted, do not meun 
so; but such would surcly be the result of their logic. 


A NEw Lazsorer.—Rev. C. 8. MACREADING, who has been for some 
time under commission as one of our lecturers, but has thus tar performed - 
only incidental labor for us, is expected early in March to enter our service 
as our General Agent, and devote his whole time to our cause. We would 
bespeak for him a cordial welcome trom the trends of Peace. 
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SAFETY OF PEACE PRINCIPLES : 
THEIR POWER OVER BRUTES, AND INSANE AND CRIMINALS. 


The peace principle has a wonderful power over all sentient 
beings. For the young and the old, for the refined and the 
rade, for the bad as well as the good, for savages, maniacs, and 
even brutes, it has a peculiar and well-nigh irresistible charm. 

Nor can we wonder when we food at its nature. A slave in 
one of the West Indies, originally from Africa, became, after his 
conversion, singularly valuzble on account of his integrity and 
general good conduct. His master at length raised him to a 
situation of some consequence, and used to employ him in the 
purchase of new slaves. On one occasion he was sent with in- 
structions to select twenty of the strongest, most able-bodied he 
could find in the market ; but he had not long surveyed the mul- 
titude offered for sale, before he fixed his eye intently on a feeble, 
decrepit old man, and told his master he must be one of the 
twenty. His master in surprise remonstrated against so strange 
s choice ; but the poor fellow begged so hard to be indulged, 
that the dealer said, if they took twenty, he would give them the 
old man in the bargain. The purchase was accordingly made, and 
the slaves conducted to the plantation; but upon none did the 
negro bestow balfthe attention and care he did upon the old 
African. He took him to his own habitation, and laid him on his 
‘own bed ; he fed him at his own table, and gave him drink out of 
his own cup; when he was cold, he carried him into the sun- 
shine, and when hot, he placed him under the shade of the cocoa- 
nut trees. Astonished at such attentions, his master interrogated 
him on the subject. ‘Why do you take such interest in that 
worthless oldman? There must be some special reason; he is a 
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relative of yours, perhaps your father? ‘‘No, massa,’’ answered 
‘the poor fellow, ‘‘ he no my fader!’ ‘Anelder brother then!’ 
‘* No, massa, he no my broder!’’ ‘Then he is an uncle, or some 
other relation.’ ‘‘ No, massa, he no be of my kindred at all, nor 
even my friend!’’ ‘Then,’ asked the master in astonishment, 
‘why do you take so much interest in the old fellow?’ ‘‘ He my 
enemy, massa,’’ replied the slave ; “he sold me to the slave- 
dealer ; aud my Bible tell me, when my enemy hunger, feed him, 
and when he thirst, give him drink.’’ 

Such a principle touches a responsive cord even in brutes. We 
once read of a lion so pained by a thorn in his paw which he 
could not himself extract, that he prevailed by some means upon 
@ passing boy to pullit out; and that act of kindness attached 
the king of the forest to the lad, and drew forth a flood of the 
fondest caresses. Martin tells a similar story of a lion on board 
a British war-ship. Prince had a keeper to whom he was much 
attached. The keeper got drunk one day ; and, as the captain 
never forgave the crime, the keeper was ordered to be flogged. 
The grafing was rigged on the main deck opposite Prince’s den, 
a large barred up place, the pillars large, and cased with iron. 
When the keeper began to strip, Prince rose gloomily from his 
couch, and got as near to his friend as possible. On beholding 
his bare back, he walked hastily round the den; and when he 
saw the boatswain inflict the first lash, his eyes sparkled with 
fire, and his sides resounded with the strong and quick beatings 
of his tail. At last, when the blood began to flow from the un- 
fortunate man’s back, and the ‘clotted cats’ jerked their gory 
knots close to the lion’s den, his fury became tremendous. He 
roared witha voice of thunder, shook the strong bars of his ~ 
prison asif they had been osiers, and finding his efforts to break 
loose unavailing, he rolled andshrieked in a manner the most 
terrific it is possible to conceive. The captain, fearing he might 
break loose, ordered the marines to load, and present at Prince. 
This threat, however, only redoubled his rage; and at last the 
captain desired the keeper to be cast off, and go to his friend. It 
is impossible to describe the joy evinced by the lion. He licked 
with care the mangled and bleeding back of the cruelly treated 
seaman, caressed him with his paws, which he folded round the 
keeper as if to defy any one renewing a similar treatment; and 
it was only after several hours that Prince would allow the keep- 
er to quit his protection, and return among those who had so ill- 
used him. 

Let us see the effects of this principle upon the most unman- 
ageable of human beings, men who have lost their reason. It 
used to be supposed, that force alone would suffice for the con. 
trol of maniacs, and they were treated entirely on the war-prin- 
ciple ; but the whole mode of treatment has been changed, and 
kindness now takes the place of violence. The results are well 
known ; but this new system had at its outset to encounter what 
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may now seem a strange skepticism. Its introduction into this 
country is comparatively recent; and we will take the story of 
its first trial in France. 

In 1792, Pinel, who had been for some time chief physician to 
the Bicetre, or mad-house of Paris, begged repeatedly of the pub- 
lic authorities to let him remove the chains from the furious. His 
applications having been unsuccessful, he presented himself be- 
fore the commune of Paris, and, repeating his objections with in- 
creased warmth, urged a reform of such monstrous treatment. 
‘‘ Citizer:,’”’ said one of the members to him, ‘‘I will to-morrow 
go to visit the Bicetre; but wo betide thee, if thou deceivest 
us, and concealest any of the enemies of the people amongst thy 
iagane.’’ 

This member of the commune was Couthon. The next day he 
went tu the Bicetre. Couthon was himself as strange a spectacle 
as any whom he visited. Deprived of the use of his lower ex- 
tremities, and compelled to be borne on the arms of others, he 
appeared, says Pinel, a fraction of humanity implanted on an- 
other’s body ; and from out of this deformity, pronounced in a 
feeble and feminine voice, merciless sentences proceeded, 
sentences of death ; for death was the only logic that then pre- 
vailed. Couthon visited the insane in succession, 2nd questioned 
them himself; but he received only imprecations amidst the 
clanking of chains on floors disgustingly filthy from the evacua- 
tions of the miserable occupants. Fatigued with the monotony 
and revolting character of this spectacle, Couthon returned to 
Pinel. ‘ Citizen,’”’? said he, “art thoa thyself m1 to desire to 
unchain such animals ?’’ ‘Citizen,’ replied Pirel ‘1 am con- 
vinced that these lunatics are intractable only from being de- 
prived of air and liberty, and I expect much from a diflerent 
course.’ ‘ Well,’’ said Couvthon, ‘‘do as thou likest; I leave 
them to thee; but I am afraid thon wilt fall a victim to thy pre- 
sumption.”’ 

Master of his own actions, Pinel immediately commenced his 
undertaking, fully aware of its real difficulties ; for he was going 
to set at liberty about fifty furious maniacs, without injurious or 
dangerous consequences, as he hoped, to the other peaceable in- 
mates of the establishment. He determined to unchain no more 
than twelve a¢ the first trial; andthe only precaution he took, 
was to have an equal number of strait jackets prepared, made of 
strong linen with long sleeves, which could be tied behind the 
back of the maniac, should it become necessary to restrict him 
fron committing acts of violence. 

. The first person to whom Pinel addressed himself, had been a 
resident for the longest period in this abode of misery. He was 
an Euglish captain, whose history was unknown, but who had 
been chained there for forty years. He was looked upon as the 
most terrible of all the insane. His attendants always approach- 
ed him with circumspection ; for in a paroxyem of fury, he had 
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struck one of the servants on the head with his manacles, and 
killed him on the spot. He was confined with more rigor than 
many of the others, which circumstance, combined with almost 
total neglect on the part of the keepers, had exasperated a dis- 
position naturally furious. Pinel entered his cell alone, and ap- 
proached him calmly. ‘Captain,’ saidhe, ‘if l were to remove 
your chains, and to give you liberty to walk in the court, would 
you promise me to be rational, and do harm to no one?’ “I 
promise thee. But thou mockest me; they, as well as thyself, 
are too much afraid of me.’’ ‘ Assuredly not. I have no fear; 
for I have six men at hand to make me respected, should it be 
necessary. But believe my word; be confiding and docile. I 
will give you liberty, if you will allow me to substitute this strait 
waistcoat for your ponderous chains.’ 

The captain yielded with a good grace to every thing required 
of him, shrugging his shoulders, but without uttering a word. 
In a few minutes his irons were cumpletely removed, and Pinel 
withdrew, leaving the door of the cell open. Several times the 
maniac raised himself from his seat, but fell back again; he had 
kept the sitting posture so long that he had lost the use of his 
legs. At length, in about a quarter of an hour, and after repeat- 
ed attempts, he succeeded in retaining his equilibrium, and from 
the depth of his dark cell advanced staggering towards the door. 
His first action was to look at the sky, and exclaim in ecstasy, 
‘‘ How beautiful!’ Through the whole day he ran about, ascend- 
ing and descending the stairs, and constantly repeating the excla- 
mation, ‘How beautiful! how good!’’ In the evening he re- 
turned to his cell, slept tranquilly on a better bed, which had been 
provided for him ; and during the two additional years which he 
passed in the Bicetre, he had no paroxysm of fury. He render- 
ed himself, indeed, useful in the establishment, by exerting a 
certain degree of authority over the patients, whom he governed 
after his own fashion, and over whom he elected himself a kind of 
superintendent. 

- But the case of Chevinge, a soldier of the French guards, is 
looked upon as one of the most memorable feats of that interest- 
ing and eventful day. While in the army, he had but one fault— 
drunkenness; and when in this state he became turbulent, violent, 
and the more dangerous from his strength being prodigious. Ow- 
ing to his repeated excesses, he was dismissed from his regiment, 
and soon dissipated his limited resources. Shame and misery 
subsequently plunged him into such a state of depression, that 
his intellect became disordered. In his delirium he thought he 
had been made a general, and beat those who did not admit his 
rank and quality ; and, in consequence of a violent disturbance 
thus originating, he was taken to the Bicetre, laboring under the 
most furious excitement. He had been confined in chains for ten 
years, and with more severity than most of his fellow sufferers, as 
he had frequently broken asunder his irons by the sole strength of 
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hishands. On one occasion, when he obtained momentary liberty 
in this manner, he set at defiance the united efforts of all his 
keepers to make him re-enter his cell, His strength had, indeed, 
become proverbial at the Bicetre. 

Pinel, on several visits, had discovered in Chevinge an excel- 
lent disposition, masked under the excitement incessantly occa- 
sioned by cruel treatment. He promised the lunatic to ameliorate 
his condition, and this promise itself rendered him more tranquil. 
Pinel at length told him he should be no longer chained ; ‘ and 
to prove the confidence I have in thee,’ said he, ‘and that I re- 
gard thee as a man adapted for doing good, thou shalt aid me in 
freeing those unfortunates who have not their reason like thee ; 
and if thou conductest thyself as I have reason to hope, I will 
take thee into my service, and thou shalt never quit me. Never,’ 
adds Pinel, ‘was there a more sudden and complete revolution. 
The keepers themselves were impressed with respect and as- 
tenishment at the spectacle which Chevinge afforded.’ Scarcely 
was he liberated when he was seen anticipating and following 
with his eye every motion of Pinel, executing his orders with 
skill and promptitude, and addressing words of reason and kind- 
ness to the insane, on the level with whom he had been buta 
short time betore. This man whom chains had kept degraded 
during the best years of his life, and who would doubtless have 
spent the remainder of his existence in the same wretched con- 
dition, became afterwards a model of good conduct and grati- 
tade. Often, in the difficult times of the revolution, he saved the 
life of Pinel, and on one occasion rescued him from a band of 
miscreants who were conducting him to the ‘‘ Lanterne,”’ owing 
to his having been an elector in 1789. During the time of famine, 
he left the Bicetre every morning, and returned with supplies of 
Palit which gold could not at that time procure. His whole 
ife was one of perpetual devotion to his liberator. 

In the course of a few days, the shackles were removed from 
fifty-five lunatics. An unexpected improvement followed from a 
course previously regarded impracticable and even fatal. The 
farious mad-men, who monthly destroyed hundreds of utensils, 
renounced their habits of violence ; others, who tore their clothes, 
and rioted in filth and nudity, became clean and decent; tran- 
quility and harmony succeeded to tumult and disorder, and 
over the whole establishment order and good feeling reigned. 

Mark, also, the power of this principle over criminals. Mr. 
Pillsbury, warden of the state prison in Connecticut, once re- 
ceived into the prison a man of gigantic stature, whose crimes 
bad for seventeen years made him the terror of the country. He 
told the criminal when he came, he hoped he would not repeat 
the attempts to escape which he had made elsewhere. ‘It will 
be best,’’ said he, ‘“‘that you and I should treat each other as 
well as we can. I will make you as comfortable as I possibly 
can, and I shall be anxious to be your friend; and I hope you 
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will not gct me into difficulty on your account. There is a cell 
intended for solitary confinement ; but we have never used it, 
and I should be sorry ever to have to turn the key upon any body 
in it. You may range the place as freely as Ido; if you trust 
me, I shall trust you.’?’ The man was sulky, and for weeks 
showed only gradual symptoms of softening under the operation 
of Mr. Pillsbury’s cheerful confidence. At length information 
was broucht of the man’s intention to break prison. The warden 
called him. and taxed him with it ; the man preserved a gloomy 
silence. He was told it was now necessary for him to be locked 
in the solitary cell, and desired to follow the warden, who went 
first, carrying a lamp in one hand, and akey in the other. In 
the narrowest part of the passage, Mr. Pillsbury, a small, light 
man, turned round, and looked in the face of the stout criminal. 
‘“‘ Now,’ said he, “I ask whether you have treated me as I de- 
serve 2? 1] have done every thing 1 could to make you happy; I 
have trusted you; but you have never given me the least con- 
fidence in return, and have even planned to get me into difficulty. 
Is this kind? And yet I cannot bear to lock you up. If I had 
the least sign that you cared for me.’’ The man burst into tears. 
‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I have been a very devil these seventeen years; 
but you treat me like a man.’ ‘‘Come, let us go back,’’ said the 
warden. The convict had free range of the prison as before ; 
and from this hour he began to open his heart to the warden, and 
cheerfully fulfilled his whole term of imprisonment. 

The lavors of Elizabeth Fry in Newgate, and their signal suc- 
cess, are well known ; but let us quote the case of Haynes, exe- 
cuted in 1799, at Bristol, Eng. He was heavily ironed, yet so ex- 
tremely turbulent and outrageous, that the other prisoners stood 
in fear of him, and were obliged to be constantly on their guard. 
It became necessary even to call out the military ; but this only 
irritated him, and made him worse. He would expose his naked 
breast to the soldiers’ bayonets, dare them to run him through, 
and say he would rather be shot dead than surrender himself to 
them. Yet, when force failed, remonstrance succeeded ; for he 
actually delivered up to the persuasions of a gentleman, a wea- 
pon which a file of soldiers were unable to take from him. A 
pious minister, by the name of Bundy, used to visit him, and at 
length told the keeper he wished to spend the night with the 
felon. Ile was warned of his danger; but, moved with com- 
passion, he persisted, and entered the prisoner’s cell. Finding 
him prostrate on the floor under the weight of his irons, he per 
suaded the keeper to let him have one hand and foot at liberty. 
The keeper retired late at night, locking after him three massive 
doors; and Haynes, immediately lifting up his liberated hand, 
and reaching a clasped knife he had concealed, rushed fiercely 
towards him, exclaiming with the voice and looks of a demon, 
‘now thou art in my power, I will kill thee.’ The man of God 
thought his end had come ; but suddenly recalling the passage, 
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“thou canst have no power over me unless it be given thee from 
above,” was instantly raised above all fear, and calmly met the 
enraged culprit, to whom he kindly said, ‘‘ now, my friend, what 
harm have I done you, or of what service would my death be to 
you?’”’? He then spoke of the love of Christ, and assured the 
felon, that he was ready to -receive all, even the most wicked, 
who came to him. These words of kindness softened the cul- 
prit’s heart ; he threw down the knife, acknowledging his guilt, 
and burst into tears. Deeply convicted at length of sin, he ask- 
ed if it was possible for such a sinner as himself ever to be saved ? 
The anguish of his mind was extreme ; he would often weep bitter- 
ly in view of his sins; and there is reason to hope that he died 
asincere penitent. 

A case still stronger occurred in France early in the same cen- 
tury. A pious man by the name of Claude, was confined in the 
Bastile, and along with him a felon so ferocious and brutal, that 
no one durst approach him. In vain had every possible means 
been used to humanize him; and when all expedients had failed, 
the governor urged Claude to undertake the work. His humility 
at first declined the propcsal ; but the entreaties of the governor 
prevailed on him at length to attempt the difficult and perilous 
service, and he was shut up with the human brute. He received 
the saint with the greatest rudeness, and exhausted his ferocity 
in revilings, in blows, and still more savage tokens of his dis- 
position. To this treatment, continued till the mad-man was 
completely exhausted, the man of God opposed only silence, 
patience and meekness. His prayers achieved the rest. The 
monster, after absolutely wearing himself out with abuse and 
violence, looked at length into the face of Claude, and seeing the 
love and patient benignity of its expression, suddenly threw him- 
self at his feet in a flood of tears. On recovering his voice 
enough to speak, he expressed the utmost abhorrence of him- 
self, as well as veneration for Claude, and, humbly beseeching 
his forgiveness, implored to be taught a religion which could do 
such great things. Claude, raising the penitent, and embracing 
him with tears, showed him the necessity of an entire and 
thorough change. Nor were his instructions in vain ; they ef- 
fected a complete alteration in the man, and he became pious, 
gentle and resigned, a tiger transformed into a lamb. 


DISCRIMINATION NECESSARY IN PEACE: 
- ENFORCEMENT OF LAW AGAINST CRIMINALS NOT THE SAME AS WAR. 


Much depends upon the proper definition of terms. How 
Many disputes might clear, well-expressed definitions at the out- 
set have prevented. What, then, is warn—war between nations, 
or smaller communities? Let us define. The year 1786 is 
memorable for the ‘‘ Shays rebellion.” Stays, an officer of our 
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Revolutionary War, headed a body of 1,100 men under arms, in 
an attempt to take possession of the Arsenal at Springfield, Mass. 
Here they were met by General Shepard at the head of a superior 
force of State militia, He gave Shays timely notice, that, if he 
and his men advanced, he would fire upon them. They persisted, 
till a cannon ball penetrated their ranks, killing three men, be- 
sides wounding others. The rebels then fled, and soon dis- 
ersed. 

: Let us suppose, however, there had been a hard fought battle, 
or a succession of them, in which thousands had fallen. Would 
this have been war? Certainly not, as we understand it. It 
was, though on a more extended scale, what the sheriff does in 
employing a sufficient force to aid him in arresting a party of rob- 
bers or counterfeiters, Jt is but calling to the aid of govern- 
ment a force sufficient to maintain and execute the law, a body 
of police in a larger number than ordinary, in consequence of an 
emergency demanding it. The object is to maintain law and 
order ; and the simple question is how this object can be best 
secured. If anybody of armed men, under a proper officer to 
direct them, be necessary, let them be employed. We feel no 
mawkish dread of employing such a force, if no better method 
presents itself for protecting the lives and property of peaceable, 
law-abiding citizens. 

But let us go a step further. Whatif an army of 20,000 or 
50,000 men were to land on our shores? They are armed, 
equipped, officered, and duly commissioned by a foreign govern- 
ment. They are placed under a commander-in-chief, whose 
directions are to kill, burn, and lay waste our country, so far as 
shall be in his power. 

Let us now examine his righ/s, and those of his army, upon 
our soil. Were they citizens, they would be guilty of treason, 
without a shadow of justification for lifting a finger against our 
laws. To kill an inhabitant, whether armed or unarmed, would be 
nothing less than murder, subjecting the offender to death, and 
his accomplices tu condign punishment. How, then, does this 
foreign army acquire upon our soil rights that our own citizens 
do not possess ? Is it by virtue of orders, support, and employ- 
ment by a foreign government? But the jurisdiction of that 
government does not extend beyond its own limits. Queen 
Victoria, or Louis Napoleon, possesses no more authority on our 
soil, than the meanest beggar of England or France. Their 
commissions or orders, designed to take effect within the limits 
of our territory, are no better than waste paper. As well pre- 
tend that the orders of the head of a gang of robbers, or of the 
captain of a pirate vessel, can extenuate the guilt of those who 
obey them. In the eye of law and of reason, this army has no 
more claim to leniency, than if they were outlawed by every 
government upon earth, and adjudged robbers or pirates. 

Now, the duty of our government in principle is the same in 
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this case as in a domestic insurrection. Itis to call out a force 
sufficient to capture and punish these aggressors. It is to hold 
that commander-in-chief, and his subordinates, responsible for 
every infraction of our laws. If a battle is fought, and our citi- 
zens are killed, then treat the aggressors as murderers. A well 
regulated government might hang some dozen or twenty of the 
principal officers, and perhaps with safety pardon all the inferior 
officers and soldiers, unless known to have been wantonly guilty 
of murder. 

But in order to pursue such a course, the gcvernment must be 
able to show clean hands. We must renounce the idea of in- 
vading foreign territory ourselves, or what is equally criminal, 
and infinitely meaner, connive at private, unauthorized military 
expeditions, fillibustering. Allthat I have supposed might be 
done in regard to an invading army without war. An armed 
force may be raised, battles may be fought, the invaders may be 
victorious or defeated, and yet, while our efforts are confined to 
their ejection, capture or destruction, it is not war, but uphold- 
ing the supremacy of law. Thus far our rulers maintain the su- 
premacy of law, and permit none, whether of our own citizens, 
or intruders from abroad, to molest those who live peaceably in 
our own territory, without punishment. Between the duty of 
government to protect its peaceable citizens in the enjoyment of 
their rights, unmolested by any persons, whatever authority they 
may plead, or wherever they may originate, and strict non- 
resislance, the denial of all right to resist wrong-doers by physical 
force, I am unable to discover any tenable position. This is not 
war,as we understand its proper definition; or if every contest 
where arms are used, and blood is shed, has been so called, let us 
learn to discriminate between the enforcement of law, and an ap- 
peal to brute force to decide a public quarrel. They differ as 
much as individua' self-defence, when one is unexpectedly attack- 
ed by a bully, and formal arrangements for fighting a duel. 

We have now trodden on the verge of what may properly be 
termed War. What then is necessary to convert the above 
named foreign invasion into real war? 

1. It is for our government to recognize the right of another 
nation to invade our soil, if they are able to do 60, without sub- 
jeoting the invaders to thn same penalties that we would consider 
their just due, were they citizens, or mere private adventurers. 
Should the commander-in-chief be taken, he would demand the 
treatment due not to the leader of a gang of pirates or banditti, 
bat to a gentleman of rank. Should the soldiers be taken prisoners, 
they might look perhaps for confinement and scanty fare ; but the 
officers would expect to be released on their parole of honor, and 
be treated as gentlemen who have simply discharged their duty. 
For the bloodshed, and other outrages they have committed, they 
hold themselves as guiltless as the sheriff, who, in arresting a 
gang of criminals, should in self-defense wound or evea Kill 
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several of these desperadoes, before he succeeded in taking them 
into custody. What then, is war but a tacit agreement between two 
hostile governments to suspend the operation of their respective 
civil laws in favor of their enemies? It is for government to allow 
a foreign invader to enact, without due punishment, crimes that 
would subject its own citizens to the gallows. The only boon 
required for this generosity to a national enemy, is, that this 
government may be permitted in time to make reprisals, without 
fear of condign punishment to individual offenders. This is war. 

Now, what can be more absurd than such a course? If it be 
said that, were we to hang the highest officers of a captured 
army, retaliation would follow, we think it very likely, nor would 
we shrink from such a recoil of our principle. We claim no immu- 
nities for our own officers above those of other nations. If it be 
a@ wrong and an outrage for a hostile army to enter our territory, 
can it be any thing less for ours toinvade that of our neighbor ? 
‘But an invading army might ireat our own citizens, taken on 
our own soil, in uhe same way.’ Certainly, and so might a band 
of robbers. But do we consent to treat these as honorable men, 
because they may retaliate, if we thrust those we arrest into pri 
son, try them by the.laws of our land, and either send them to 
the penitentiary, or even hang them! The government that 
should thus compromise its authority, and crouch to open rebels 
against its laws, would soon find its power at an end, and ite 
authority held in derision. 

Such a course would operate as a strong check and defense. 
Any foreign government would pause in its course, if fully as 
sured that, as a matter of principle, another nation should stead- 
fastly refuse either to invade a foreign territory, or to make any 
terms whatever with aggressors upon its own, and would hold 
them all individually responsible, just like any other criminals, 
for their offences against life and property. 

War between nations is in its nature the same as a duel be- 
tween individuals. Itis an appeal to combined skill and brute 
fore to inflict a deadly injury upon a party with whom we are at 
variance, at the risk of receiving a similar injury ourselves. A 
resort to deadly weapons in either case has no tendency to pro- 
cure redress for past injuries. By so doing, the party aggrieved 
degrades himself to the level of the aggressor. Within the 
memory of men of middle age, the duel has sunk into disrepute, 
and the laws of honor no longer require one to give or receive & 
challenge, for the good reason that only evil can result froma 
hostile meeting. It settles no disputed question. It brightens 
no man’s tarnished honor. It has no tendency to repair an in- 
jury, or to prevent a greater. So may it soon be with war. 

L. C. Bs 
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PEACE AS A PRACTICAL TEST. 


From a long tried and very intelligent friend of our cause, we have re- 
ceived the following communication, with a request that we would “ present 
the leading thought at the proper time to our Board, or a meeting of the 
Society.” We deem it fairest, and every way best, to let him speak for 
himself. We hope every Christian reader, more especially every preacher 
of the Gospel, will ponder well the issue here presented.—Ep. 


Has not the time arrived when the Peace Society should ap- 

1 to the evangelical churches of our land to give the doctrines 
of Peace a place among their articles of Christian faith, and insist 
on their practical observance by their members? Especially, 
should not the clergy be called upon to set forward and prosecute 
such a work? We have the example of the faith of primitive 
Christians for the first three centuries, with all its efficiency. 
We have the assurance of ancient prophecy, that the success of 
the latter-day church should be the concomitant of the reign of 
peace ; all the teachings of Christ and his apostles corroborate 
the same truth; and the arguments of your vario‘s publications 
demonstrate, beyond a rational doubt, that war is unchristian in 
all its motives, in all its tendencies, and in all its effects. Nay, 
worse ; it is antagonistic to Christianity in all these, a fearful des- 
troyer of souls, and a clog to missionary operations every where. 
You have clearly shown that all the most plausible arguments in 
favor of war are futile, and only expose its deleterious character. 
You have received the concurrent approbation of large bodies of 
the most distinguished clergy in various evangelical denomina- 
tions, reiterating these truths. What, then, remains but to 
bring these sentiments into practical use in the church ? 

The time has certainly come for an application of our prin- 
ciples. I ask a clergymau to patronize the cause of peace with 
. his influence, his money, and his personal efforts. He says, ‘I 
believe our people are about right on this subject. The cause of 
peace has been forty years before the public, and its friends have 
done what they can; but its main object, the abolition of war, 
has not been reached—it is intangible.’ And yct we see pro- 
fessed Christians, of nearly all denominations, ready to aid a war, 
‘right or wrong,’’ simply on the ground that it is a war of our 
country, and ready with their suffrages to aid in promoting to 
the highest honors of our nation, the man who shall have most 
distinguished himself by military achievments even in a war they 
disapprove! The best apology for such an act is, ‘we vote not 
for the war-feature of the man’s character, but only in view of 
his availability.’ Still, however, reluctantly the vote may be 
given, it is nevertheless a vote in honor of military achievement, 
and in support of this pernicious availability. Such complicity 
is inconsistent with Christian character. 

How different the course taken by early followers of Christ! 
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With the puritan church of the first centuries was not intrusted, 
as with us now in effect, the control of the question of war or 
peace; and yet they sustained the position, that all wars are un- 
lawful, and would sooner suffer martyrdom than fight. At the 
present day the question of war or peace, especially between 
Christian nations, may be regarded as indirectly at the option of 
the church, and still more especially and directly so in our own 
nation. I think there can be no doubt that, if professed Christians 
of all evangelical denominations held and sustained the true 
Christian position relative to war, a speedy stop would be put to 
the practice. Only withdraw from it religious support, and it 
would sink of its own weight. 

War assumes a prerogative of God, that of disposing of human 
life. Hence the religious sanctions that have been drawn about 
it by blood-thirsty conquerors to blunt the conscience of the soldier. 
Hence the profane practice of making it an appeal to the Lord, 
and the prayers offered for its success. Hence, also, the pro- 
mises of future blessedness to the soldier for his daring deeds of 
blood. Indeed, so repulsive are the moral features of war to the 
natural conscience of man, that religious sanction of some sort, 
Pagan, Mahometan or Christian, has been thought essential to ita 
successful prosecution. 

But, alas! that our church members, who participate in the 
sovereign power of the nation, should have the honors bestowed 
on’war. Already we sce and feel its persicious effects. Our na- 
tion, by the Declaration of Independence, first came out before 
the world, and took its stand on sound political and Christian 
principles, and many of the States have ina good degree sus- 
tained the position. But the Federal Government, whose elec- 
tions have beenso much marked with this spirit of complicity 
with war, and its bantling, slavery, has strangely degenerated 
from these first principles. This degeneracy may be most ob- 
viously traced in the decision of the supreme court in the Dred 
Scott case; a decision which professes to be, and the President 
claims it, to be settled law. The Declaration makes the rights of 
men, all men equally, the bestowment of the Creator; but that 
decision makes a large class of persons, though native freeborn 
Americans, a subjugated class, possessing no rights, but what 
the dominant race sce fit to grant them. ‘The Declaration makes 
it the object of government to secure to all men their inalicnable 
rights, such as life, liberty, and the privilege of pursuing happi- 
ness; that decision makes it one prominent object of government 
to secure the dominion of the dominant over the subordinate 
race. The Declaration makes governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; while that decision 
divides the persons of the United States into a victorious and a 
vanquished race, who hold each their respective positions by 
hereditary heirship. The Declaration asserts its principles as self- 
evident. The decision in support of its opinions goes back to 
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Grecian and Roman history, and finds its support among the 
fragmenta of pagan and despotic mythology. ‘hus are the fun- 
damental principles of both our government and our religion, sub- 
verted by our complicity with the doctrine, that power makes 


It must be obvious to every discreet observer, that there is 
political power enough in the members of our churches tolay a 
veto on such a course of things. Is there not, also, religious and 
moral courage enough to do it? We trust there is. And we 
should Jose no time in calling it forth. The schemes for farther 
enlarging our public domain, are fast maturing, and we may 
soon see the scenes of Texas and the Mexican war re-acted, and 
perhaps in a far more bloody and horrid form. The churches 
should forestall such an event ; but should the work linger, and 
meet strong opposition from influential members both among the 
clergy and laity, the cause of peace can lose nothing from the 
agitation. Such agitation would be far preferable to the present 
state of torporonthe subject. I ardently desire to see the ex- 
periment tried. It is more than time to make the trial. When, 
if not now, or where if not here, can it ever be made? How 
much longer must we wait? More than eighteen centuries have 
passed ; and, at this rate when is peace ever to come, or Christians 
as a body to take any peculiar standin itsbehalf? If the Gospel 
is God’s appointed method of redeeming the world from war, 
and the church is God’s appointed bearer of the gospel as the 
‘* light of the world,” how shall the human race be redeemed 
from war while the Church gives a false light on the subject? If 
our food be fresh, we find salt to seasonit; but, “‘ if the salt have 
lost its savor, wherewith shall it be seasoned ?’’ B. 


FUTURE CHANGE OF OPINION ON PEACE. 


There has already been, especially since the rise of Peace Societies, a 
very marked advance of public sentiment on the subject of Peace; but we 
have the best reason to expect in due time still greater and more decisive 
changes in the same direction. We should be horrified at modes of thought 
and feeling once common all over Christendom; and future ages will doubt- 
lees look back with equal 4mazement on not a few of the views now pre- 
valent amorg the very leaders of public opinion alike in state and church, 


Take a specimen of opinions current in tr ages on the kindred topic 
of duelling. ‘The author of a curious old “ History of Duelling,” while 
comdemning the practice, quotes a writer as arguing thus in its favor :— 
‘Without the spirit of duelling, there would be no living in a populous 
nation. It is the tie of society—there has been no virtue which hath 
proved half so instrumental to the civilizing of mankind. There are now 
many thousands of mannerly and well-accomplished gentlemen in Europe, 
who would have turned out very insolent and insupportable cox-combs, 
without so salutary acurb. Is it not somewhat strange, that a nation 
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should grudge to see perhaps halfa dozen men sacrificed in a twelve- 
month, to attain auch invaluable b'essings, especially a nation that is so 
ready to expose, and willing to lose, many thousands in afew hours, with- 
out the least certainty that any future benefit shall accrue to her from such 
a loss?’ 

Thus our ancestors thought duelling, and the constant wearing of a 
sword, quite as necessary as many now consider war and military de- 
fences ; but when people become really Christian, duelling and war will be 
equally regarded as barbarous and unchristian, and will be equally avoided. 
The generations who shall witness this blessed conformity to the precepts 
of Christ, will be astonished at the antiquated speeches and writings of 
those who undertook to be public instructors, such as the following: 
‘‘ Peace is the time to prepare for war.” “Iam the watch-dog, Tear ’m. 
Be you prepared ; get your guns, get your ships ready, for depend upon 
it, the Emperor knows that Cherbourg is a standing menace.”* ‘A state 
without military defences, is but the utopia of an immature benevolence. 
The sword of the avenger, ere it is sheathed, will drink deep of the rebel 
blood. Let England be prepared to say, Amen. to the sentence which her 
armies are prepared to execute.”t The Christians of that day will scarce- 
ly believe, that a society existed in England which issued in one year near- 
ly a million and a half copies of the New Testament, when they shall find 
that even teachers of the Christian religion said, “It is by the bravery of 
the noble soldier, that the minister of religion can prosecute his holy duties, 
that the arts and sciences can flourish, that commerce and education can 
extend their benefits ”"{—‘* Remember that we fizht for truth, and righteous- 
ness, and peace; that the wars of Christian nations are a final and awful 
appeal to the justice of the God of battles."§—W., in London Herald. 


THE FEARFUL WASTE OF WAR. 


In the short space of sixteen years—between 1797 and 1813—the French 
army absorbed 4,5.6,000. Napoleon obtained by the conscription 2,476,- 
000 men. ‘Those who set out were never freed from service! This is ac- 
knowledged by M. Daru in his report to the legislative body on the con- 
scription. Spain was the tomb of most of the old soldiers ; of those who 
remained, the greater ele perished in the snows of Russia. The army of 
1813, was composed of recruits from eighteen to twenty years of ege. _Il- 
ness, fatigue, and misery decimated them. Of 1,260,000 men raised in 
1813,—what a multitude for a single year!—there remained in 1814, to 
defend the soil of France, only 100,000 men above the ground! 

But the sacrifice of human life was not all. To four millions and a half 
of men, cut down by cannon balls and bullets, must be added 700 millions 
of francs, indemnity of war, paid by France to the Allied Powers, and 400 
millions for the support of the foreign garrison, besides a multitude of 
various indemnities, the whole amounting to nearly two milliards. Whata 
commentary this upon the policy of great standing armaments, and upon 
the terribly suicidal recoil of the war-system upon nations! 


* See Speech of J. A. Roebuck, M. P., at Sheffield. 
+t Christian Times Newspaper. + Bishop Wilson. § Archdeacon Wilber-fores. 
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THE CHINESE WAR-SYSTEM: 


A REVIEW BY TORCH-LIGHT. 


THE Chinese army may be estimated at 1,000,000 men and more, in- 
eluding what may be dalled the reserve. The purely Chinese element may 
be counted among them for 600,000 or 700,000 men. The Mantchous, who 
are all compelled to serve in the army, are divided into nine bodies. The 
Mongols do not supply more than 300,000 men. 

Just before the late war, there was a review of troops by torch-light on 
the plains of Yan-chen-ra, at the gates of Pekin. The lights were attach- 
ed to the horns of oxen. There were twenty-one divisions of the army, 
extending from east to west. Enormous lanterns were suspended in front 
of each division, which indicated the name by means of letters of rose- 
colored paper. The soldiers passed backwards and forwards in confusion, 
each endeavoring to find his place. An immense tent, painted blue, was 
placed on a hill, which commanded a view of the entire plain, and indi- 
eated the places allocated to the officers. The artillery, consisting of brass 
eannon, three feet in length, were placed in frontof the tent. Lach gun 
_ was mounted on a carriage with four wheels, by means of knotted ropes. 
Some of the guns were loaded, and some not, in consequence perhaps of 
their imperfect condition, indicated by the iron hoops with which the 
were held together. The morning dawned before the troops were form 
in line. The lanterns were removed from the horns of the oxen, and 
shortly afterwards appeared the individuals commissioned by the Emperor 
to review the arniy. These singular personages descended from their 
palanquins, and entered the large blue tent. A few minutes afterwards all 
the trumpets sounded, and the cannon, fit for service. were fired. 

The manner in which the Chinese charge their guns is worthy of re- 
mark. They first load with a large quantity of “day” (powder composed 
of charcoal, mixed with small portions of nitre and sulphur,) they then fill 
the touch-hole with a fine powder, and finally they set fire to it with a 
match of twisted paper. The cannon advances and recedes, and some 
seconds elapse befure the explosion takes place. (ne may judge by that 
of the precision of the fire, and of the effect produced by the cannon balls 
—when they are balls, and not stones,—which are projected from such 
machines. 

The firing of the infantry succeeded that of the artillery. The soldiers 
fired twenty at a time, commencing with the centre, and ending with the 
flanks; those who fired, advanced a few steps in the midst of a confused 
noise of drums beating. This species of manceuvre was repeated six 
times, and immediately afterwards the fire ceased along the entire line, the 
soldiers firing the last shots in the air, fearing no doubt to wound their com- 
rades. 

It is necessary to observe that their muskets are far from being supplied 
with the ingenious mechanism of ours. What thev call a gun is not ing 
more than a large iron cylinder, about ten inches long, fixed to a sto 
without either lock or ram-rod. A small iron rod, tothe end of which is 
applied a match steeped in saltpetre, serves as a lock, and sets fire to the 
powder placed in a cavity of the barrel, and which is uncovered. 

After the infantry exercise came that of the cavalry, which was grouped 
arourd the large blue tent, and was charged with the guard of the principal 
colors. When the signal was given by bugles, the cavalry raarehed or- 
ward in the greatest disorder, and advanced as fast aa their horses were 
able. The race, for it deserved no other name, concluded the review. The 
inspectors returned to their palanquins, the generals and officers quitted 
the ground, and the soldiers did the same, without order or object.—Monit. 
dela Flotte. 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


WHEN he was stripped of his coat and shirt, and placed at the entry of 
the terrible street through which he had to pass, the soldier became pale 
again. ‘Two soldiers went ahead of him; they marched backward, with 
their bayonets presented to his breast, so as to force him to keep measure 
to a drum which brought up the rear. The drum was muffled; its slow 
and dismal beats sounded like the music of a funeral procession. When 
he received the first stroke, his features assumed an expression of pain, and 
his firm-set lips quivered slightly. This was, however, the only sign of sen- 
sation. Crossing his arms over his breast, and pressing his teeth close 
together, his proud face remained henceforth immovable. His mercilces 
enemies enjoyed but an incomplete triumph after all; they might slash his 
body in pieces, but his proud and indomitable spirit they could not break. 

The blows descended with a fearful violence upon him. After the first 
dozen, blood came ; but never did he utter one single exclamation of pains 
never, not even with a look, did he implore for mercy. An expression of 
scorn and disdain was deeply set on his face as pale as death. When he 
had reached at last the left wing of the company, his lacerated back pre- 
sented a frightful rid perpen Even his most exasperated enemies might 
well have been satisfied now ; if it had but been possible, the commanding 
officer himself would have interceded in his behalf But this was not even 
to be thought of; the law must have its course. They faced him right 
about ; he had to make the same way back again. 

There was one formality connected with this punishment. which was 8 
cruel, barbarous and shameful mockery ; the delinquent had to thank his 
executors for his tortures? When the victim had arrived at the file-leader 
of the right wing of his company, and the dreadful execution was over at 
last, he threw one last long look full of contempt at his tormentors. Thea 
he was scen staggering like a drunken man towards the commanding offi- 
cer. Tis eyes, swollen with blood, beamed with an unnatural brightness ; 
his respiration was short and painful; touching his head with his mght 
hand, in token of the military salute, he said in a voice that came out of 
his throat with a rattling sound, but that was nevertheless distinctly 
audible all over the place, “Ihave to—thank your honor for this ex- 
quisite punishment,” and fell down dead. — Dickens's Household Words. 


CHRISTIAN NATIONS. 
From William Howitt’s “ Civilization and Christianity.” 


CHRISTIANITY has now been in the world upwards of one thousand eight 
hundred years. For more than a thousand yeara the European nations 
have arrogated to themselves the title of Christian; some of their 
monarchs, those of Most Sacred and Most Christian Kings! We have 
long laid to our souls the flattering unction that we are a civilized and a 
Christian people. We talk of all other nations in all other quarters of the 
world, as savages, barbarians, uncivilized. We talk of the ravages of the 
Huns, the irruptions of the Goths; of the terrible desolations of Timour, 
or Genghis Khan. We talk of Alaric and Attila, the sweeping carnage of 
Mahomet, or the cool cruelties of more modern Tippoos and Alies. We 
shudder at the war-cries of naked Indians, and the ghastly feasts of 
cannibals, and bless our souls that we are redeemed from all these things, 
and made models of beneficence, and lights of God in the earth ! 

It is high time that we looked a little more rigidly into our pretences: 
It is high time that we examined, on the evidence of facts, whether we are 
quite so refined, quite so civilized, quite so Christian as we have assumed 
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to be. It is high time that we look boldly into the real state of the ques- 
tion, and learn actually whether the mighty distance between our goodness 
and the moral depravity of other people really exists. Whether, in fact, we 
are Christian atall!- Have bloodshed and cruelty then ceased in Europe ? 
After a thousand years of acquaintance with the most merciful and the most 
heavenly of religions, do the national characters of Europeans reflect the 
beauty and holiness of that religion? Are we distinguished by our peace, 
as the followers of the Prince of Peace ? Are we renowned for our eager- 
ness to seek and save, as the followers of the universal Saviour? Arc our 
annals redolent of the delightful love and friendship which one would 
naturally think must, after a thousand years, distinguish those who pride 
themselves on being the peculiar and adopted children of Him who said 
“by this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another?” ‘hese are very natural, but nevertheless very awkward 
questions. If ever there was a quarter of the globe distinguished by its 
uarrels, its jealousies, its everlasting wars and bloodshed, it is Europe. 
Since these sot-disant Christian nations have risen into any degree of 
strength, what single evidence of Christianity have they, as nations, ex- 
hibited? Et-rnal warfare !— is that Christianity ? The most subtile or 
absurd pretences to seize upon each other’s possessions, the contempt of 
faith in treaties, the basest policy, the most scandalous profligacy of 
pablic morals, the most abominable international laws! — are they Chris - 
tianity ? And yet they are the history of Europe. Nations of men selling 
themselves to do murder, that ruthless kings might ravish each othcr’s 
crowns—nations of men, standing with jealous eyes on the perpetual watch 
or. each, other wit 1 arms in their hands, oaths in their mouths, and curses in 
their hearts —are those Christians? Yet there is not a man acquainted 
with the history of Europe that will even attempt to deny that that is the 
history of Europe. For what are all international boundaries, our lines 
of demarcation, our frontier fortresses and sentinels, our martello towers 
and guard ships; our walled and gated cities, our bastions and batteries, 
and our jealous passports? These are all barefaced and glaring testi- 
monies, that our pretence of Christianity is a mere assumption; that after 
upwards of a thousand years of the boasted possession of Christianity, 
urope has not yet learned to govern itself by its plainest precepts; and 
that her children have no claim to, or reliance on, that spirit of “ love 
which casteth out all fear.” 

It is very well to vaunt the title of Christian one to another — every 
nation knows in its own soul it is a hollow pretence. While it boasts of 
the Christian name, it dare not for a moment throw itself upon a Christian 
faith in its neighbor. No; centuries of the most unremitted hatred, blood 
poured over every Piast of Europe, and sprinkled on its very mountain- 
tops, cry out too dreadfully, that it is a dismal cheat. Wars the most 
savage and unprovoked; oppressions the most desparate; tyrannies the 
most ruthless ; massacres the most horrible; death-fires and tortures the 
most exquisite, perpetrated one on another for the faith end in the very 
name of God; dungeons and inquisitions; the blood of the Vaudois, and 
the flaming homes of the Covenanters, are all in their memories, and give 
the lie to their professions. No; Poland rent in sunder; the iron heel of 
Austria on the prostrate neck of Italy; the invasions and aggressions 
without end, make Christian nations laugh with a hollow mockery in their 
hearts, in the very midst of their solemn professions of the Christian virtue 
and faith. 

But I may be told that this character applies rather to past Europe than 
to the present. What! are all these things at an end? For what then 
are all these standing armies? What all these marching armies? What 
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these men-of-war on the ocean? What these atrocities going on from 
year to year in Spain? Hus any age or nation seen such battles waged as 
we have witnessed in our time? How many Waterlous can the annals of 
the earth reckon? What Timour or Genghis Khan can be compared to the 
Napoleon of modern Europe? The greatest scourge of nations that ever 
arose on this planet; the most tremendous meteor that ever burnt along 
its surfa‘e! Have the multitudes of those who deem themselves the 
phil ‘sophical and refined, as well as the Christians of Europe, ceased to ad- 
mire this modern Moloch, and to forget, in Ais individual and retributary 
sufferings at St. Helena, the countless agonies and the measureless ruin 
that he inflicted on innocent and even distant nations ? 

. While we retain a blind admiration of martial genius, wilfully shutting 
our senses and our minds to the crimes and the pangs that constitute 
its shadow, it is laughable to say that we have progressed beyond our 
fathers in Christian knowledge. At this moment all Europe stands armed 
tothe teeth. ‘The peace of every individual nation is preserved, not by the 
moral probity and the mutual faith which are the natural growth of Chris- 
tian knowledge, but by the jealous watch of armed bands, and the coarse 
and undisguised force of brute strength. To this moment not the slightest 
advance is made towards ar gular system of settling national disputes by 
the head instead of the hand. To this moment the stupid practic: of 
settling individual disputes between those who pride themselves on their 
superior education and knowledge, by putting bullets, instead of sound 
reason, into each other’s heads, is as common asever. If we really are 
Sa daa why do we not show it? It is a poor compliment to our 
earning, our moral and political philosophy, and, above all, to our religion, 
that at this time of dav, if a dispute arise between us as nations or as men, 
we fall to blows, instead of rational inquiry and adjustment. Is Chris- 
tianity then so abstruse? No; “ He that runneth may read, and the 
way faring man, though a fool, cannot err therein.” Then why, in the name 
of common sense, have we not learned it, seeing that it so closely concerns 
our peace, our security, and our happiness? Surely a thousand years is 
time enough to teach that which is so plain and of such immense imn- 
portance! We call ourselves civilized; yet we are daily perpetrating the 
Srossest outrages. We boast of our knowledge; yet we do not know how 
to live one with another half so peaceably as wolves. We term ourselves 
Christians; yet the plauinest injunction of Christ, “to love our neighbor as 
ourselves,” we have yet, one thousand and eight hundred years after his 
death, to adopt! 

But most monstrous of all has been the moral blindness or the savage 
recklessness of ourselves as Englishmen. 


Secure from actual warfare, we have loved 

To swell the war-whoop, passionate for war! 
Alas ! for ages ignorant of all 

Its ghastlier workings (famine or blue plague, 
Batile or siege, or flight through wintry snows) 
We, this whole people, have been clamorous 
For war and bloodshed ; animating alee 
The which we pay for as a thing to talk of — 
Spectators and not combatants! Abroad, 
Stutfed out with big preamble, holy names 
And adjurat‘ons of the God in heaven, 

We send our mandates for the certain death 
Of thousands and ten thousands! Boys and girls 
And women, that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect's leg, all read of war, 
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The best amusement for our morning’s meal. 
The poor wretch who has learnt his only prayers 
From curses , who knows scarce words enough 
To ask a blessing from his heavenly Father, 
Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute, 
Technical in victories and defeat, 

And all our dainty terms for frutricide ; 

Terms which we trundle smor-thly o'er our tongues, 
Like mere abstractions, empty sounds, to which 
We join no feeling, and each no form! 

As if the soldier died without a wound ; 

As if the fibres of his godlike frame 

Were gored without a pang; as if the wretch 
Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 

Passed off to heaven, translated, not killed ; 

As though he had no wife to pine for him, 

No God to judge him? Therefore evil days 
Are coming on us, O my countrymen! 

And what if all-avenging Providence, 

Strong and retributive, should make us know 
‘The meaning of our words, force us to feel 

The desolation and the aguny 

Of our fierce doings ? 


DANGER OF ARMED DEFENCE. 


Two officers in Her Majesty’s service, proceeding homewards Aaah 
about midnight, in the neighborhood of London, were violently assaulte 
by a drunken man, who, in the scuffle was stabbed to the heart with a 
sword-cane by one of the officers, and was left lying dead in the road. It 
appears by the evidence on the inquest, that the officer, Lieutenant 
Clavering, though apprehensive, as he said, that he might * have pricked 
the man,’ had no idea of the fatal injury his assailant had sustained, and 
immediately on seving a report in the papers of the finding of the dead 
body, he at once gave information to the police authorities, and expressed 
the deepest concern at what had occurred. 

We notice this unhappy case, because the comments upon it which have 
appeared in some of the daily papers, admit of a meaning and application 
much more important and significant than perhaps the writers intended. 
The practice of carrying deadly weapons of defence ig condemned in the 
strongest terms, and a more stringent law, if necessary, is suggested, 
miking it a penal offence for a person to carry any such weapon as that 
used with such fatal effect by Lieutenant Clavering. It is argued, that the 
practice of c_rrying deadly weapons conduces far more to the danger of 
society than to individual security. ‘The possible death of a wretched 
drunken brawler in such a fray, is held of 80 much moment as to call for a 
prohibitory law, by which every citizen shall be forbidden to arm himself 
in his walks with weapons of defence dar gerous to the lives of others. 

We rejoice to see such a position taken by our journalists; but sure! 
the arguments thus employed to justify individual disarmament, apply wit 
tenfold force to the necessity snl duty of disarming states. ‘ Better,’ thus 
runs the argument, ‘that men should incur some personal danger, or be 
exposed to an occasional affront, thun they should be ent-usted with a 
weapon to strike their assailant dead at their feet.’ By the same rule, 
better that nations should run some peril, or exercise mutual forbearance 
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under offence, than that they should seek defence at the cannon’s mouth, 
or be always ready to do wholesale murder whenever a cry of vengeance 
rings through the land. 

No government should be entrusted with the dangerous liberty to carry 
arms. The abuse of that liberty is the necessary consequence of its use. 
The sword may be drawn avowedly for the purpose of defence; it will 
speedily be wielded for purposes of aggression, of conquest or revenge. 
A people may rush to arms, with “ Liberty” for their watchword; but in 
almost every war so commenced, it has been Liberty that has received its 
rae and Despotism that has reaped the substantial fruits of the 
struggie. 

Nations have too long dared the penalties of their great standing arma- 
ments, and those penalties attest the folly of such daring. It is time now 
that enlightened and Christian communities should begin to dare the policy 
of disarmament, to refuse to lifl the sword one against another, and learn 
the art of war no more. The dangers of such a policy are imaginary ; for it 
18 enjoined by a lawgiver whose precepts are divine. Yet the very journals 
which have so judicously and powerfully argued the necessity of individual 
disarmament, have been the foremost to cry out for the increase of Eng- 
land’s war establishment. More soldiers! more ships! more batteries ! 
It never occurs to these alarmists, that increase of armament means in- 
crease of dangcr, increase of blood, increase of taxation; and the final 
result no man can pretend to foretel. In the midst of this infatuation the 
words of the Psalmist occur to us: ‘*Some trust in chariots, and some in 
horses ; but we will remember the name of the Lord our God.” — EF. F. in 
Lond. Her. of Peace. 


SCRAPS FROM CARLYLE AND SPURGEON. 

CARLYLE'’s DEMINITION OF A Batti. — A terrible conjugation of the 

verb to kill — Lkill, thou killest, he kills; we kill, ye kill, they kill, all 
kill.” 
__ SPURGEON on PeEAcr. —I eherish the fond hope that I may Jive to see 
the day when the monuments in Trafalgar-square, which now bear the 
statues of a Nelson and a Napier, great warriors though they were, shall 
have in their place a Whitefield anda Wesley. The day is coming when 
Peace shall triumph over War; and I hail the dawn of that happy time 
with delight. 


HOW WAR EXPENSES ARE INCREASED: 
OR THE USUAL PLEAS OF POLITICIANS FOR MORE EXPENDITURES ON THE 
ARMY AND NAVY. 

_ Tre Army and Navy, the great engines employed by despots to com- 
pass their ends, are also the chief tools of demagogucs under a popular 
government for gaining their selfish purposes. A minute analysis of our own 
political history for the last fifty years would very clearly and strikingly 
‘show this ; and from a late able article in the London Herald of Peace, we 
take some very pregnant facts and figures illustrating similar tricks of 
English politicians :— 

“The cos: of our nava! and military establishments for the present year 
is £22,520,000. In the year 1835, under the government of the Duke of 
‘Wellington, it was £11,750,000, showing an increase in the sum now ex- 
, pended of very nearly one-half. What sound reason can be asssigned for 
this enormous increase? It is not the war in India; for that is to be 
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defrayed out of the resources of India. So at least we are told; and it is 
very certain that no part of the Indian expenditure is included in the 
twenty-two millions mentioned above. Itis not the growth of our colo 
nial possessions ; for so far as we know, no colony of any importance has 
been added to our empire since 1835. It is not the extension of our com- 
merce; forin those parts of the worl! where it has been most extended, it re- 
quires no protection whatever from our armed forces, and receives none. 
How, then, has this prodizious increase taken place? Why, every two or 
three years within the p-riod we have named, some convenient pretext or 
panic has been got up just before the voting of the annual estimates, un- 
der cover of which a considerable addition has been made to our military 
establishments, professedly only to meet and ride out that spe ial tempo- 
rary emergency, though, when the pretended emergency is }as:. the aug- 
mented war preparations, instead of being relinquished, are made perma- 
nent. 

We will cite here a few facts illustrative of the manner in which the 
business is managed. In 1836, there was a great apprehension felt or 
feigned of a Russian invasion; an apprehension which every body now 
can see was utterly groundless and ridiculous. Immediately, there was an 
addition of 5,000 seamen to the navy. ‘That bugbear disappeared in a few 
months; but the 5,000 men remained. In 1838, there was a rebellion in 
Canada, the result of our own gross misgovernment. ‘Ihat gave rise to an 
increase of 8,000 to our army. ‘The rebellion has long subsided, and Can- 
ada is tranquil and happy in the enjoyment of the privileges of self-govern- 
ment; but the 8,000 were not reduced. In 1839, there was a Chartist in- 
surrection at Newport ; and straightway there was an addition to the army of 
5,000 men rank and file. ‘hat domestic disturbance soon passed away, 
and the country has been for years in profound tranquility; but the 5,000 
men, called out to meet that emergency, were not diminished. In 1840 
and 1841, there was a quarrel with France about Syria, and with America 
about the affair of M'Leod; and there was an increase of 5,000 sailors 
made at that time. ‘Those differences have long been settled and healed ; 
end yet the 5,000 additional sailors remain. In 1842, we had a Cispute 
with America, about the Maine Boundary; 4,000 men more were added to 
our marine. But Lord Ashburton went to America, avd returned with a 
treaty, settling amicably the whole question about the Boundary; but the 
4,000 sailors were not reduced. In 1846, there was a panic of a French war 
about Mr. Prichard and ‘Tahiti, which kept the two countries in a fever for 
many months, and was used, of course, as an irresistible plea for augment- 
ing ourarmaments. In 1845, we had another dispute with America about 
the Oregon Boundary. Well, in that year we had an increase in the esti- 
mates of £1,700,000 in the army, navy and ordinance. But the Oregon 
question was satisfactorily adjusted by Sir Rober Peel's government in 
1846 ; still the increased armament was not reduced. In 1846, we had a 
diplomatic quarrel with France about the Spanish marriages, which, to- 
gether with the pamphlet of Prince de Joinville, led to an inci ease of our ar- 
maments that year by £1,200,000. In 1849, we had a tremendous panic— 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Ellismere, and Mr. Pigou, the gunpowder- 
maker, persuading us that Louis Phillipe and the French were going to in- 
vade us. Well, we had another increase of the army and ordnance in that 
pad of £1,000,000. But the revolution put and end to the possibility of 

is Phillipe invading England, except as a poor howeless fugitive exile. 
But then the revolution itself was going to invade us,and therefore our war 
establishments must be kept up! ‘Then came the elevation of Louis Napo- 
ton to power, which was the signal for another terrible panic, which noth- 
ing but a dose of 80,000 militia men could allay. Notwithstanding, how- 
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ever, the embodiment of this ‘brave domestic force,’ the panic was still 
kept up, so that we had in the year 1852, 5,000 sailors and 1,500 marines 
added at an expense of £600,000. 

Now, let it be observed, that every one of these panics, about invasion 
of war, ended in nothing ; but the prodigious armaments they called forth 
were still kept up, until the expenses of the army and navy have, in less 
than twenty-five years, been about doubled, all resulting from these suc- 
cessive pleas of necessity about meeting, danger that in every case van- 
ished in smoke. 

Finally came the Russian War, upon which we expended £100,900,000, 
and 40,000 human lives, and which was undertaken, we are t Jd, in order, 
by one great effort, to win security for ourselves and for Europe, against 
the irruption of the northern barbarians. It was concluded by a treaty of 
peace, in whicn it was supposed we had extorted ‘a material guarantee ’ 
for that security from the power whom we professed to fear, to say noth- 
ing of solemn engagements of ‘ perpetual ie and friendship’ with our 
late fue, and a mosi affectionate and eternal alliance with the other states 
that had fought with us in the war. And yet in spite of all these securi- 
ties, covenants and friendships, bought by such fearful and costly sacrifices, 
when the war ended, instead of returning to our previous state, as regards 
our naval and military establishments, we found ourselves saddled with an 
incre ise in our estimates of between four and five millions sterling as com- 
pared with what they were before the war. 

Well, but are we satisfied now? Is it felt, after all these prodigious 
augmentations going on from year to year, until they have been doubled 
in twenty-:hree years, that at last we are in a condition of adequate de- 
fence, and may enjoy some sense of security, as the fruit of the treasure we 
have lavished with so prodigal a hand? Security! So far otherwise, that 
if we may believe certain of our public oracles, we have never been, in the 
whole course of our history, in such imminent peril, in such an utterly help- 
less and defenceless plight! If we ask what then has become of all the 
money we have paid for purposes of defence, amounting, even apirt from 
the Russian war expenditure, to some £730,000,000 since the peace of 
1815, we are told that we are a set of impertinent, mean-spirited, sordid- 
minded fellows to ask such questions.” 


What enormous expenses! Here we have the military establishment 
of England increased in little over twenty years more than 850,000,000 a 
year during a time of profound peace; more than the whole cost of even 
that aristocratic, expensive government would have been without this mis- 
erable suicidal, war-system. In forty-three years, she spent, besides the 
cost of her Crimean war, no less than $3,650,000,000, an average of 
some eighty-five millions a year! Just try to conceive this vast sum of 
$3,650,000,000 if you can. Why, it would take a man, at the rate of a hun- 
dred dollars a minute, ten hours a day to count it all no less than one 
hundred and ninety-five years! It is a marvel how England has so long 
borne such a load; and it proves the indomitable force and elasticity of her 
character, beyond that of any other people on earth. 

It is more than time for us to take warning from such an example. We 
are goin, on in still more gigantic strides, considering our age ; and, if our 
people do not hold back our politicians from their reckless schemes of ex- 
penditure chiefly for war purposes, we shall ere long equal, if we do not 
exceed, in this respect, even the monarchies of Europe. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT: 
PAUL’S VIEW OF THE POWERS THAT BE. 


Ix reading the last Advocate, I find your worthy correspondent, L.C. R, 
laboring under what I regard an error, and a very common one; one 
which, as a misinterpretation of scripture, has done more perhaps than 
any other to keep back good men, especially the clergy. from active and 
efficient co-operation in the cause of peace. I speak of L. C, R. as a wor- 
thy corre: pondent, for he very happily expresses the views I have long en- 
tertained on his theme until you rewh p. 235, sec. 3. What I regard his 
error is, that civil officers derive their official power directly from God, ir- 
respective of the manner or agents of their appointment. 

Now, I believe the true view, and that corroborated by scripture, is that 
man, as a rational being, is bound by the law of God, as well as by the 
law of his nature, to govern himself; that law and civil government, 
rightly understood and construted, is but a contribution and combination 
of the governmental powers of a great body of self-governing individuals to 
supply the lack of such among them as are too weak or too wicked to govern 
themselves. “ The law is not made for the righteous man, but for the law- 
less.” _Iregard it pertinent to a State to form its own organic law, ever keep- 
ing, howevet, within the purview of the Moral Law, and to require its agents 
to officiate in their several departmen‘s in accordance with it. An officer, 
in his acceptance of office, is equally bound to sve that nothing is required 
of him in a constitution inconsistent with the Moral Law. 

This, which is the prima facie view of the subject, is, I think also corrobo- 
rated by scripture. See 1 Samuel, 8: 7---9. Luke 22: 25, 26, and Prov. 
16:32. But as a few expressions in the section to which I am replying, 
are taken from Romans 13, and as that scripture is o'ten used to sanction 
government, abstractly considere.!, and clothe it with divine authority, and 
the power of binding men’s consciences, I will give my views on the pas- 
sage :— 

think it was designed for a concrete case. It was addressed to a church 
composed of Christian Jews, and those converted from paganism to the 
worship of the God of the Jews. Both classes had been brought up under 
the full persuasion that civil government, and its laws, derived their bind- 
ing force from some invisible, superhuman power. Hence their scruples 
about rendering obedience to the Roman power, lest they should th:reby 
ay worship to Jupiter. The apostle, after closing the doctrinal part of his 
etter, as in chapter 11, proceeds to practical applications and exhortations. 
Among other subjects, he speaks of allegiance thus, (as I think it may be 
rendered without violence to the true sense), ‘Admit e ch individual to 
be subject to the authorities. For there is no power, but of God, (none of 
Jupiter.) The present existing power is by the providential arrangement 
of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth (nt Jupiter) 
the providential arrangement of God; and they that resist, shall receive to 
themselves condemnation from the ruler. For rulers are not a terror to 
Food works, but the evil. Wouldst thou, then, not be afraid of the power? 

0 that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same; for by 
God’s arrangement, he is a minister to thee for g-od. But if thou do that 
Which is evil, be afraid ; because he beareth not penal power in yain, for 
he is, under God's providential arrangement, an avenger executing wrath 
upcn every one that doeth evil. So ye see, as the good is enjoined, and 
the evil forbidden by him, ye are laid under the necessity of being subject 
hot only for fear of wrath, but als» for conscience sake. For like reason, 
Pay ye tribute also, (tribute-paying to Roman authority being regarded asa 
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test of Jewish adherence) for the business occupies his time, and entitles 
him to pay.’ 

I do not pretend that the above is a correct literal rendering ; but it 
- presents my understanding of the passage, and is taking no more liberty 
than is just and common in understanding Paul in other passages, where 
he says, ‘ Let no man judge you of meats or drink, or of a holy day, or of 
the sabbath days.” “ Frey creature of God is good and nothing to be re- 
fused,” &c, “If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing.” 
Who would profane these scriptures by attempting to make them justify 
the Sabbath-breaker, the inebriate and the cannibal ? Or understand that 
the rite of circumcision placed the subject beyond the benefits of the gos- 
pel? Yet I could no sooner believe from Romans 13 : 1—8, that govern- 
ments have power to bind men’s consciences. But it is thought that the peo- 
ple cannot confer on government powers they do not possess. True; but to 
whom was the injunction given, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed?” Was it not to man? And cannot man, the 
community, delegate that duty to an executioner? But, if man confer gov- 
ernmental power, where is the sanction of law? I answer, in the Moral 
law. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Increase the sanction 
of this precept by the numerical aggregate of neighbors in a State, it will 
afford to any moral man sufficient motive to obey gevernment in things 
lawful. And does not the designation of different duties to the judge and 
sheriff belong to those who form the organic law of a State? If we believe 
that the Bible enjoins on man the shedding of blood for murder, cannot 
man combine that power in officials ? 

This view, if just, I deem highly important to the cause of peace. I 
verily believe that a sort of veneration for civil government, derived from 
this and a few kindred passages, has done much to keep back many of our 
best ministers and churches from an independent, rational view of war. 
“Considering the mystic divinity hidden in civil government, can their 

reat business, war, be wrong ?” ‘ Let us not speak evil of dignities.” 
Bomething like this I too frequently meet in reply to peace pleading. I 
have no doubt that the church militant is Gods appointed instrumentality 
for :ecovering the world from war, and that sheis making some progress 
in this direction. Were the Protestant churches generally to bear a pro- 
test, strong anil decided, against war, such as they have done against the 
hicrarchial power claimed by the Pope, the practice of war, and the laws of 
war, would ere long disappear from among Christian nations. And I have 
as little doubt that, until this is done, little progress will be made in doin 
it away. Waris a prime instrumentality of allied civil and ecclesiastic 
despotism ; and they must stand or fall together. 8. W. B. 


A SEA-FIGHT: 
DESCRIBED BY A SAILOR ENGAGED IN IT. 


THE firing, says Leech, commenced. The roaring of cannon could now 
be heared from all parts of our trembling ship, and, mingling with that of 
our foes, it made a most hideous noise. By and by, I heard the shot strike 
the side of our ship; the whole scene grew indiscribably confused and hor- 
rible; it was like some awfully tremendous thunder-storm, carrying death 
in every flash, and strewing the ground with its victims ; only in our case 
the scene was rendered more horrible by the torrents of blood on our 
decks. 

The cries of the wounded now rang rahi a all parts of the ship. These 
were carried to the cock-pit as fast as they fell, while those more fortunate 
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men who were killed outright, were immediately thrown overboard. Aman 
had onc of his hands cut off by a shot, and almost at the same moment he 
received another shot, which tore open his bowels in aterrible manner. As 
he fell. two or three men took him, and as he could not live, threw him 
overboard. The battle went on. Our men kept cheering with all their 
might. I cheered with them, though 1 confess I scarcely know for what. 
So terrihle had been the work of destruction round us, it was termed the 
slaughter-house. We had several boys and men killed and wounded near 
us. The schoolmaster received a death-wound. The brave boatswain, 
who came from the sick bed to the din of battle, was fastening a stopper 
ona back-stay which had been shot away, when hishead was smashed to 
pieces by a cannon-ball; another man going to complete the unfinished 
task, was also struck down. A fellow, named John, was carried past me, 
wounded ; and { distinctly heard the large blood-drops fall pat, pat, on 
the deck ; his wounds were mortal. Such was the terrible scene, amid 
which we kept on shouting and firing. Our men fought like tigers, 
Some of them pulled off their jackets and vests; while some, with 
nothing but a handkerchief tied around the waistbands of their trowsers. 
fought like heroes. 

The din of battle continued. Grape and canister shot were pourec 
through our port-holes like leaden rain, carrying death in their trail. The 
large shot came against the ship's side like iron hail, shaking her to the 
very keel, or passing through her timbers, and scattering terrific splinters 
which did a more appalling work than even their own death-giving blows. 
What with splinters, cannon-balls, grape and canister, poured incessantly 
upon us, the reader may be assured that the work of death went on ina 
ra which must have been satisfactory even to the kirg of terrors him- 
self. 

Suddenly the rattling of the iron hail ceased. We were ordered to cease 
firing. A profound silence ensued, broken only by the stifled groans of 
the brave sufferers below. ‘Lhe enemy had shot ahead to repair damages, 
while we were so cut up that we lay utterly helpless. Our head-braces 
were shot away; the fore and main top-masts were gone; the mizzen mast 
hung over the stern, having carried several men over in its fall; we were a 
pea aaa wreck. The officers held a council, and concluded to strike our 
colors. 

I now went below to see how matters appeared there. The first ob ‘ect 
I met was a man bearing a limb which kad just been detached from some 
suffering wretch. Pursuing my way to the ward room. I necessarily 
passed through the steerage, wi:ich was strewed with the wounded ; it was 
a sad spectacle, made more appalling by the groans and cries which rent 
the air. Some were groaning, others were swearing most bitterly, a few 
were praying, while those last arrived were begging most piteously to have 
their wounds dressed next. The surgeon and his mate were smeared with 
blood from head to foot; they looked more like butchers than doctors. 
Having so many patients, they had once shifted their quarters from the cock- 
pit to the steerage; they now removed to the ward-room, and the long 
table, round which the officers had sat over many a merry feast, was soon 
ccvered with the bleeding forms of maimed and autilatell seamen. Most 
of the poor fellows were stretched out on the gory deck, and it was with 
exceeding difficulty I moved through the steerage, it was so covered with 
mangled men, and so slippery with streams of blood. 


GUNS RECOVERED IN INDIA.—Over a million of guns, including cannons 
and small arms, have been returned to the English by the vanquished Se- 


poys. 
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IMPROVED WEAPONS OF WAR. 


THe highest degree of talent and science in the world has for ages past been 
put in requisition to perfect the art of human destruction in war. Had a tithe 
of the resources, enlisted in this work of hell, been consecrated to the god- 
like aim of insuring the permanent reign of peace among civilized nations- 
the sword of all Christendom would long ere this have been turnedinto imple- 
ments of peaceful industry, and war would have lived only inthe reccord of 
a by-gone barbarism. There seems just now a simultaneous competition 
in England, France and our own country, to bring into use an improved 
kind of cannon that will send a ball with much precision and accuracy 
from five to seven miles, and thus render forts and fleets well nigh super- 
fluous and useless. 

ARMSTRONG GuN.—This is an English invention by William Armstrong 
—now Sir William of course for aiding in the work of human destruction— 
to which he has devoted ten years, and for which the British Government 
were willing to give him any price he might choose. He asked merely #10,- 
000 a year for his ten years of labor upon it; and for $100,000 he would give 
the nation all his patents and drawings. At this, we are told, ‘‘ the House 
of Commons” to a man lustily cheered this most patriotic and disinter- 
ested offer; for,as General Peel observed, the government wouldhave been 
justified in offering almost any sum for this magniffcent invention! Sir 
William Armstrong has been directed to make a considerable number of 
these guns for the British army and navy. ‘The difficulty is how to keep 
the secret; but it is said that the process of manufacture is so complicated 
that it is not likely to transpire. 

“No fort, dockyard, or ship can escape destruction from projectiles so 
launched ; for, the range being so immense, the object attacked may be de- 
stroyed at leisure, while the assailant cannct be touched. It fires either 
shot or shell, and is equally available in batteries or on board ship. Its 
durability may be inferred from actual trial, it having been fired thirteen 
hundred times without any appreciable injury or weakening. It weighs 
only one-third of an eighteen pounder, but will throw as heavy a shot; 
while a proportionately larger gun, on the Armstrong principle, with only 
a charge of five pounds of powder, will throw a thirty-two pounder shot five 
miles! The heavier the gun, the greater the range. The accuracy of the 
aim Is the next important point. At the distance of three thousand yards, 
(nearly two miles), its accuracy is as seven to one compared with ordinary 
firing ; at one thousand yards, the object was hit every time, while other 
guns only hit once in every five or six times.” 

THE Frencn Cannon.—It seems that the French are on the same scent 
of blood; for Louis Napoleon has also invented a gun on similar principles, 
called rifled cannon. He keeps its construction a secret, and its real effect 
will not be known unti! war breaks out. The French cannon loads at the 
muzsle, while the Armstrong gun is breech-loading. 
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We believe some Yankee genius claims to have gone even b+yond these 
translantic improvements in the work of slaughter and destruction; but 
we have not yet seen a description of his invention, and shall wait till 
our three thousand presses make the land vocal with the praises of this 
new and marvelous patriotism! It is of course to be all in the intcrest of 
humanity, if not a handmaid of Christianity, a pioneer in spreading the 
gospel of peace among the heathen! 


BURDENS OF WAR: 
THE MILITARY ARMAMENTS OF EUROPE. 


India is ahout to come into our market for five millions sterling above 
what she had already; the Russian government asks for twelve millions; 
Austria and Sardinia want each of them more than they are likely to get. 
At the same time, we learn that France is eight millions in arrear for the 
present vear. This is the result of the ruinous system of excessiv> arma- 
ments which the great powers of Europe arealike carrying on. The wages 
of industry, the savings of self-denial, are all swallowed up in this ever 
yawning gulf. It may be said that the profits on the whole international 
trade of Europe do not defray the cost of the armies and fleets kept up 
within its limits. If the nations were to return to a state of berbarous 
isolation, they would hardly suffer a deeper commercial loss than this 
which they inflict on themselves by supporting three millions of men in 
arms. We can hardly ask the question, how long is this to last, “for the 
system seems to give no token of decay, nor the great sovereigns who sup- 
portit cf repentance.” The levies are larger and larger every year; the 
materials of war are more elaborate, scientific and expensive; and over the 
whole of Europe there seems to be a disposition to acquiesce in the pro- 
ceedings of military governments, as if all treaties were soon to be torn to 
pieces, and it were necessary to prepare for a conflict which should re-dis- 
tribute Europe. | 

The English people have never ceased to remonstrate with the Conti- 
nental States, and particularly with France, on the great armaments which 
make peace almost as burdensome as war, and the answer which was _ given 
to our appeals some years since is no longer applicable. It was then said 
that armies were kept up, not for defence from foreign States, but from 
internal enemies, more dangerous than any invader. The French govern- 
ment was obliged to keep half a million of men in arms to defend the lives 
and property of its citizens from the Communists of thirty infected depart- 
ments, who looked forward to a speedy triumph of lawlessness and pillage. 
In the same way, Austria approached yearly nearer and nearer the verge 
of bankruptcy in order that the Emperor might hold down Hungary and 
Italy, and keep order in his capital. The democratic spirit which reigned 
all through Germany was an excuse for the armaments of Prussia and the 
minor powers. But now anarchy and sedition are thoroughly suppressed ; 
the great Communist conspiracy, if it ever existed, is now destroyed ; no 
party remains to question the rights of Emperors, whether hereditary or 
elected, and yet the armies remain. 

Instead of diminishing with the security of the crowns which they pro- 
tect, they are continually increased, until now they are so enormous that 
two of the chief powers in Europe are unable to support even their peace 
establishments without recourse to continual loans. The French debt has 
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risen rapidly in amount during the present reign; and now we find that 
the estimated deficiency of the Budget is eight millions sterling for the 
present year, a sum which, we may be sure, represents nothing like the 
real cost of the late armaments above the revular expenditure. As for 
Austria, war would be more welcome to her than a continuation of this 
state of wearisome expectation. But it is not the first-class States alone 
which are thus burdened. The Sardinian government, urged on by ambi- 
tion, has incurred expenses which make necessary the loan it is now 
raising. Holland, Belgium, and the German States keep up armies and 
fortresses far beyound their means, and probably will be content to bear 
the burden of excessive taxation rather than relax in what they consider 
their necessary defences. 

But the habit of reckless expenditure is not confined to Europe, nor to 
despotic governments. In our own conquest of India we sce how war 
brings on war, and armament makes armament necessary, until we are able 
to understand the fatality which has urged on the great military empires to 
their present position. Good government may in a few years make India 
and the far East contributors to English prosperity, and the empire may 
be delivered from its present embarrassments. But for the continental 
nations we have no such hope. No amount of industry or progress in the 
mechanical arts, can relieve them from the crushing weight of their military 
burdens. Only in an entire change of system can they hope for salvation. 
—London Times, March 29. 

e 


Hore or PEACE suRE.—Peace shall at length grow her olives in every 
nation on the earth. Has not this been the burthen of prophecy for six 
thousand years? Was it not the characteristic of the Redeemer that he 
was the Prince of Peace? And shall we doubt the final coming of that 
morn which shall behold the cruel passions of War destroyed, and ‘ts ugly 
weapons beaten into the implements of peaceful industry, because War 
ret continues to break out in the world? That were but an infidel’s faith. 

nowing that the principles of Christianity condemn all war, and that an 
appeal to arms never settled any question of right, but only proved who 
was the stronger party, we are absolutely certain that the time .will come 
when men shall condemn it as wrong, if long before they do not abandon 
it as impracticable and absurd, for a more practical and common sense 
method—arbitration. ‘That day will come whenever men shall see what is 
sensible, perhaps long before Christ’s law shall rule the nations. 

But we do not expect to live to see the day. Wecan already behold 
indication: of its coming. By general consent Christian nations are nar- 
rowing their conflicts. Methods that a few years ago were considered un- 
objectionable, are now not tolerated. This reform, like every other, must 
begin with Christians, and continue until all War will be condemned by 
them as thoroughly as several obsolete methods of fighting are now, and 
the reform will continue until it shall everywhere prevail, and 

‘© No War nor battle sound 
Be heard the earth around— 
No hostile chief to furious combat run.”’ 
Gospel Banner. 


INSENSIBILITY ABOUT WaR.—It is a most extraordinary spectacle we 
now see on the Continent. Nations and dynasties, whose interests, nay, 
whose very existences perhaps, are dependent upon the preservation of 
peace, are, against their wills, as if ordered by the voice of Fate, preparing 
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for battle. Still, even now on the very verge of actual hostilities, the 
people are scarcely able to believe that the whole thing is not a strange 
dream. They admit the crisis, and yet persistently refuse to credit it. 
Even the public journals, which apeculute most about the war, do it with a 
coolness, a sany froid, which betokens anything but an actual realization 
of its horrid propinquity. And yet any month, indeed almost any week, 
may bring the whole continent into chaotic confusion.—N. Y. Cour. 


FAILURE OF WAR MEANS. 


Our land, if not the world, resounded not long ago with expectation of 
what was to be achieved by our fleet, a very large one for us, sent to 
chastise or intimidate Paraguay into acquiescence in our demands. What 
is the result? It seems that Lopez, the President of Paraguay, was 
quite ready to receive “ anj properly authorized and discreet commissioner” 
with favor, and that the chief difficulty in the way of a scttlement arose 
from the very means we had thus employed to enforce it, from the fleet 
itself! 

“It does not yet appear that our armed flect, got together and equipped 
at great trouble, and costing in the whole not far from $5,000,000, has 
been of any use whatever. The first thing which Mr. Bowlin (our Envoy) 
says he had to do, on arriving in the South American ports, was to remove 
the reserve and enmity occasioned by the character of the fleet! It was only 
when he had etfected the impression that his designs were not hostile, that 
he began to make any headway in his mission. Next time we have any 
difficulty with foreign rulers, let us try a commissioner trithout a fleet.” 

Such is the wisdom of war means in settling national difficulties. Here 
are millions wasted, and worse than wasted, on a fleet that just obstructed 
the object it was sent to accomplish; and yet this feat will be shouted all 
over the land, and paraded in the President’s next annual message to Con- 
gress, a8 a signal triumph of “our gallant navy.” When will common 
sense be applied to the intercourse of nations, as it is that of individuals P 


ENLISTMENT OF THE PRESS AND PULPIT ON BEHALF OF PEACE. 


These are now the great moral forces of the world; and it has from the 
first been the aim of our cause to secure their habitual advocacy of its 
elaims. Its chief reliance has been on them; and it is by this course that 
we have been able to accomplish so much with such very slender means as 
have been at our command. 

We wish, however, to do vastly more in this way. There are in our 
country more than thirty thousand pulpits, and nearly three thousand 
periodicals; and all these we hope in time to see becoming steady, reliable 
co-workers with us on in the work of Peace. We have already sccured 
‘some of them; and we now contemplate special efforts to enlist them all. 
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For this purpose our Committee hope to secure the means of sending 
our Advocate regularly, with some of our other most effective publications, 
to all the periodicals in our land, to all our higher seminaries of learning, 
and to leading minfsters of rcligion in every denomination. This will 
require a large outlay for us, but will be worth vastly more than it can cost. 
Will not some intelligent, wealthy friends of our cause furnish from 
their abundance the funds requisite for this purpose ? 


GENERAL AGENT. — Rey. C. 8 Macreapina, has entered the service of our 
Society, as Lecturer and Gencral Agent. We would commend him in his work 
to the confidence and co-operation of the Christian community. His labors will 
be chiefly at the East and North for the present. We trust he will meet a cordial 
welcome, an open door, and cheerful, ready responses wherever he may go. | 


ANNIVERSARY.—The American Peace Society will hold its Thirty-first 
Anniversary in Boston, May 23, in Park Street Church, at half-past 7 P. M. 
The business meeting will be at 3 P. M. The public services will consist 
chiefly of an Eulogy on the Society’s late President, Hon. Winitam Jay, 
by the Rev. Gro. B. CHEEVER, D. D. | 

WILLIAM C. BROWN, Rec. Secretary. 
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THE SAFETY OF PEACE PRINCIPLES: 
THEIR POWER OVER ALL CLASSES OF MEN. 


Tue principles of peace have a peculiar charm for the young. 
“One day,’? says a city missionary in Boston, “I visited one of 
the primary schools. Some fifty children, from four to eight 
years old, were present. A boy about seven years old, and his 
sister about five, sat near me; and, while I was talking to the 
school, George doubled up his fist, and struck his sister on the 
head. She was angry in a moment, and raised her hand to strike 
him back. The teacher, happening to see her at the instant, 
promptly said, ‘ Mary, you had better kiss your brother.’ The 
girl dropped her hand, and looked up at her teacher as if she did 
not understand her. She had never been taught to return good 
for evil, but thought, if her brother struck her, she must strike 
him back. The teacher, looking very kindly both at her and at 
George, said again,.‘My dear Mary, you had better kiss your 
brother. See how angry he looks!’ Mary looked at her 
brother, who seemed very sullen and wretched ; but, soon forget- 
ting her resentment, she threw both her arms round his neck and 
kissed him. The poor boy, wholly unprepared for such a return, 
burst into a flood of tears. The gentle sister, taking the corner 
ifher apron, and wiping away his tears, sought to comfort him 
by saying, ‘don’t cry, George, you didn’t hurt me much;’ but 
he only cried the harder.’ 
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Of the same tenor is the story of William Ladd and his neigh- 
bor. “I had,” said he, “a fine field of grain growing upon an 
out-farm, at some distance from the homestead. Whenever I 
rode by, I saw my neighbor Pulsifer’s sheep in the lot, destroying 
my hopes of a harvest. These sheep were of the gaunt, long- 
legged kind, active as spaniels; they could spring over the 
highest fence, and no partition-wall could keep them out. I com- 
plained to neighbor Pulsifer about them, and sent frequent mes- 
sages, but all without avail. Perhaps they would be kept out for 
a day or two; but the legs of his sheep were long, and my 
grain rather more tempting than the adjoining pasture. I be- 
came angry, and told my men to set the dogs on them; and if 
that would not do, I would pay them if they would shoot the 
sheep. 

‘‘T rode away much agitated, for I was not so much of a peace 
man then as I am now, and I felt literally full of fight. All at 
once a light flashed in upon me. I asked myself, would it not be 
well for you to try in your own conduct the peace principle you 
are preaching to others? I thought it all over, and settled down 
my mind as to the best course to be pursued. 

‘‘The next day I rode over to see neighbor Pulsifer. I found 
him chopping wood at his door. ‘Good morning, neighbor.’ 
No answer. ‘Good morning,’ I repeated. Ile gave a kind of 
grunt like a hog, without looking up. ‘1 came,’ continued I, ‘to 
see about the sheep.’ At this he threw down his axe, and ex- 
claimed, in a most angry manner, ‘now aren't you a pretty 
neighbor, to tell your men to kill my sheep? I heard of it—a 
rich man like you to shoot a poor man’s sheep!’ 

‘¢« T was wrong, neighbor,’ said I; ‘ but it wont do to let your 
sheep eat up all that grain; so I came over to say that I would 
take your sheep to my homestead pasture, and put them in with 
mine, and in the fall you may take them back, and, if any one is 
missing, you may take your pick out of my whole flock.’ 

‘‘ Pulsifer looked confounded —he did not know how to take 
me. At last he stammered out, ‘now, Squire, are you in ear- 
nest?’ ‘Certainly Iam,’ I answered; ‘itis better for me to 
eed your sheep in my pasture on grass, than to feed them here 
on grain; and I see the fence can’t keep them out.’ 

‘¢ After a moment’s silence, ‘the sheep shan’t trouble you any 
more,’ exclaimed Pulsifer. ‘I will fetter them all. But I’ll let 
you know that when any man talks of shooting, | can shoot too, 
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and when they are kind and neighborly, I can be kind too.’ The 
shee p never again trespassed on my lot. And my friends,’’ he 
would continue, addressing the audience, ‘‘ remember that when 
you talk of injuring your neighbors, they will talk of injuring you. 
When nations threaten to fight, other nations will be ready too. 
Love will beget love; a wish to be at peace, will keep you in 
peace. You can overcome evil only with good.” 

Even savages feel the charm of this principle. About the year 
1812, Indiana was the scene of Indian hostilities ; but the Shak- 
ers, though without forts or arms, lived in perfect safety, while 
the work of blood and fire was going on all around them. ‘ Why,’ 
said the whites afterwards to one of the Indian chiefs, ‘ why did 
you not attack the Shakers as well as others?’ ‘ What!” ex- 
claimed the savage, ‘‘we warriors attack a peaceable people ! 
We fight those who wont fight us! Never; it would he a dis- 
grace to hurt such a people.” 

A family of Quakers from Pennsylvania settled at the west in 
a remote place, then exposed to savage incursiovs. They had 
not been there long before a party of Indians, panting for blood, 
started on one of their terrible excursions against the whites, and 
passed in the direction of the Quaker’s abode ; but, though dis- 
posed at first to assail him and his family as enemies, they were 
received with such open-hearted confidence, and treated with 
such cordiality and kindness, as completely disarmed them of 
_ their purpose. They came forth, not against such persons, but 
against their enemies. They thirsted for the blood of those who 
had injured them; but these children of peace, unarmed and en 
tirely defenceless, met them only with accents of love, and deeds 
of kindness. It was not in the heart even of a savage to harm 
them; and on leaving the Quaker’s house, the Indians took a 
white feather, and stuck it over the door, to designate the place 
as a sanctuary not to be harmed by their brethren in arms. Nor 
teas it harmed. The war raged all around it; the forest echoed 
often to the Indian’s yell, and many a white man’s hearth was 
drenched in his own blood ; but over the Quaker’s humble abode 
gently waved the white feather of peace, and beneath it his fam- 
fly slept without harm or fear. 

The early history of America is replete with such instances of 
personal preservation. Most horrible was the Indian’s mode of 
wreaking vengeance on his foes. By day he lurked in ambush 
along their path, and shot them down without warning ; at night 
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he prowled around their pillow of repose, kindled the flames over 
their heads, and made their own dwelling their funeral pile. 
From such dangers most of the inhabitants sought safety by re- 
tiring to fortified places; and persons, when compelled to pass 
beyond the range of such protection, provided themselves with 
arms for their defence. Such was the general policy; but the 
Quakers, true to their pacific principles, would neither arm them- 
selves, nor retire to the garrisons. While their neighbors were 
flying to forts for safety, they remained openly in the country, 
and pursued their ordinary occupations at home, or in the field, 
without a weapon for anoyance or defence. Were they butcher- 
ed in cold blood? No; they all escaped unhurt except three. 
And how came these to fall victims? They abandoned their 
pacific principles, and then were killed, not as men of peace, but 
as men of blood. Two were men who had been wont to pursue 
their labors in the open field without weapons, in simple reliance 
on God; but, being seized with fear, they tock weapons for their 
defence, and the Indians who had hitherto spared them as peace 
men, now regarded them as enemies, and shot them, The third 
victim was a widow who refused for a time the proffered shelter- 
of a garrison, and continued with her children safe in her defence- 
less habitation ; but, impelled at length by “a slavish fear,’’ she 
took refuge by night in a fort not far from her dwelling, and soon 
after the Indians waylaid and killed her. 

The efficacy of peace principles, however, is not restricted to 
Quakers, but extends to all of like faith and practice, A multi- 
tude of proofs might be gathered from Indian history ; but we 
will content ourselves with a single one from the banks of the 
Piscataqua. Several villages early began to rise there as far up 
as what is now Dover, N. H. Their intercourse with the tawny 
sons of the forest was not always that of enemies; the latter 
often came forth to visit their white brethren on terms of friend- 
ship ; and, on one of those occasions, a squaw, with her infant 
suddenly taken ill, sought a place for shelter and repose. A 
widow, alone with her family on the outskirts of the settlement, 
kindly welcomed them to her humble abode, nursed the sick’ babe 
as her own, and, when it was restored to health, sent them on 
their way with her blessing. That deed of kindness was not lost. 
Years rolled on; but the Indian did not forget his humble bene- 
factor. Strife arose between the two races; and the Indians pre- 
pared to empty upon the place the vials of their wrath. They 
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surrounded it at dead of night ; but before striking a single blow, 
they sought the poor widow’s house, and placed there a guard, 
lest some of the warriors should, in their ignorance or heedless 
rage, wreak upon their friend a vengeance aimed only at their 
foes. This done, they went to their work of fire and blood; nor 
did they stay their hand until the settlement was in flames, and 
most of its inhabitants, save the widow and her children, were 
butchered or made captives. 

Such is the influence of peace over savages; can it be less 
influential over civilized men? To this we might quote many an 
answer from the ferocious and terrible rebellion of 1798, in 
Ireland. Seldom has there been warfare more savage, passions 
more fierce, or the spirit of revenge more blood-thirsty and re- 
morseless. It was a fiendish conflict, the death-struggle of 
neighbor against neighbor, of brother against brother. The 
gangrene preyaded the whole community ; every body was re- 
quired to take sides, and none allowed in safety to remain neutral. 
Yet the Quakers, firm in their faith, did continue neutral and 
pacific, friends to all, enemies to none. Anticipating the storm, 
‘they had prepared to meet it by girding themselves anew with 
their principles, by destroying whatever weapons they chanced to 
have in their possession, and by exhorting each other to stand 
fast in their peaceful faith. The storm came, and Ireland was 
drenched in fraternal blood. The Quakers, in going to their 
places of worship, were sometimes obliged to pass over fields of 
dead bodies; and repeatedly did each party in turn threaten to 
burn their meeting-houses over their heads, or butcher them in 
their own homes. The bloody strife raged week after week all 
around them and up to their very doors; their own domestics 
were instigated to destroy them ; their houses were entered by 
exasperated soldiers on purpose to kill them; and often did it 
seem well nigh impossible for them to escape a general massacre. 
Still the Quakers trusted in God and were safe. Persisting in 
their ordinary attendance on his worship, in their refusal to take 
any part in the contest, and in their habits of equal kindness to 
sufferers from both factions, they came ere long to be respected, 
trusted and loved by all, and their houses became places of refuge 
to fugitives from each party. Their faith made them at length 
the mediators, the guardian angels, of a warring community ; and 
the badge of a Quaker, regarded at first as a sure precursor of 
death or violence, came in the end to be a sort of talisman, & 
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passport to safety and universal confidence. Their principles 
proved, under God, a far better protection than the sword ; for 
they lost only one of their number, and that one a victim, not te 
his principles of peace, but to his own folly in renouncing them. 
Losing his confidence in their power to protect, he dressed him- 
self in regimentals for safety; and then he was shot, not as a 
peace-man, but as a man of blood. How strongly does such an 
exception confirm the general rule ! 

- The same principles insured equal protection to others during 
the Irish Rebellion. The rebels, who had long meditated an at- 
tack upon the Moravian settlement at Grace Hill, marched at 
length a large body of men into the town; but the Moravians, 
true to their principles, offered no resistance, and no means of 
violent defence. God was their trust. Assembled in their 
chapel, they besought him to be their shield in that hour of their 
danger; and he gave at once a most signal answer to their 
prayers. The infuriated soldiers were astonished at a sight so 
contrary to their expectations ; they paused and listened to the 
devotions of their intended victims; they heard the Moravians 
imploring mercy for their expected murderers ; such an exhibition 
of the Christian spirit, of the peace principle, disarmed their 
rage; and, after lingering in the streets a day and a night, they | 
turned and marched off without killing or injuring a single 
individual. 

The principle, too, is just as safe for communities as for individ- 
uals. ‘‘I have read,’”? says Mrs. L. M. Child, ‘‘ of a certain 
regiment ordered to march into a small town, (in the Tyrol, I 
think,) and take it. It chanced that the place was settled by a 
colony who believed the gospel of Christ, and proved their faith 
by works. A courier from a neighboring village informed them 
that troops were advancing to take the town. They quietly 
answered, ‘if they will take it, they must.’ Soldiers soon came 
riding in with colors flying, and fifes piping their shrill defiance. 
They looked round for an enemy, and saw the farmer at his 
plough, the blacksmith at his anvil, and the women at their 
churns and spinning-wheels. Babies crowed to hear the music, 
and boys ran out to see the pretty trainers with feathers and 
bright buttons, ‘ the harlequins of the nineteenth century.’ Of 
course none of these were ina proper position to be shot at. 
‘Where are your soldiers?’ they asked. ‘ We have none,’ was 
the brief reply. ‘But we have come to take the town,’ ‘ Well, 
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friends, it lies before you.’ ‘ But is there nobody here to fight ?’ 
‘ No we are all Christians.’ Here was an emergency altogether 
unprovided for by the military schools. This was a sort of 
resistance which no bullet could hit; a fortress perfectly bomb- 
proof. The commander was perplexed. ‘If there is nobody to 
fight with, of course we can’t fight,’ said he. ‘It is impossible 
to take such a town as this.’ So he ordered the horses’ heads to 
be turned about, and they carried the human animals out of the 
village as guiltless as they entered, and perchance somewhat 
wiser. This experiment on a small scale indicates how easy it 
would be to dispense with armies and navies, if men only had 
faith in the religion they profess to believe.’’ 


THE ITALIAN WAR. 


We do not wish to dwell now on the rise, progress or probable 
results of this great conflict between nearly a hundred millions 
of men calling themselves Christians; but the mere fact of its 
occurrence in the heart of Christendom, and beneath the meridian 
blaze of the nineteenth century, is pregnant with most important 
lessons of wisdom and warning. Of all these lessons we would 
call attention for a moment to only a single one —the obvious 
and pressing necessity of far more effort in the cause of Peace. 

To us, indeed, it seems strange that there should be any oc- 
casion to enfore a point so plain. This cause has been in pro- 
gress more than forty years; but in all this time how very little 
has been attempted in comparison with the magnitude of the 
work to be done, or of the object to be gained! It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that there ought to have been spent in this great 
Christian Reform a hundred, if not a thousand times more effort 
than has been; and, if there had been used from the first, means 
at all adequate to the exigencies of the case, they would, with 
moral certainty, have averted the deluge of crimes and woes 
sure to flow from the present war. 

Look at a few patent facts. In less than two months from the 
commencement of this war, there were marshalled, for deadly 
strife in northern Italy, three quarters of a million of troops, at 
a daily expense to the parties of perhaps two million dollars a 
day, and an incidental loss of still more in the destruction of 
property, as well as life, and in the suspension or derangement of 
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all kinds of business. Had a single week’s cost and waste of 
this conflict been spent with a wise economy in efforts, during 
the last forty years, to enlighten in season the general mind of 
Europe on the subject of peace, the present deplorable 
spectacle could never have been witnessed, but in its place we 
might have seen assured peace and prosperity all over the Old 
World, and such a reduction of standing armaments as would 
have saved ere this thousands on thousands of millions of 
treasure. One million a year, spent in season and aright, in the 
cause of peace, might have done all this. When will good men 
wake to the claims of this cause ? 

It may perhaps be said, that it is now too late for such argu- 
ments. To the millions involved in this struggle, it may be; 
but to the spectators of the scene, the world at large looking on 
the bloody strife, now is just the time to reflect on its suicidal 
folly, and devise means to avert like crimes and calamities from - 
themselves. Used aright, it would be a very effective argument 
against the whole practice of nations appealing to the blind and 
brutal arbitraments of the sword; and the friends of God and 
man will be quite inexcusable if they do not at once turn it to 
such account in pressing the claims of peace. Such arguments it 
is every day working out at a terrible rate; and, though the im- 

mediate combatants are too hot and furious in the work of 
mutual slaughter to pause for reflection, outsiders may and 
should use them with greatly increased effect in dissuading from 
the custom of war. 

Such ought to be the use made of the present war; but how is 
it in fact treated ? Does the press or even the pulpit denounce 
or: much deplore it as a fearful crime or calamity? No; they 
nearly all speculate upon it asa problem, whose character is 
to be determined by the results, good or evil, to which it may in 
time lead. On this contingency they suspend their verdict, 

- and wait to see whether they shall praise or blame, rejoice or 
mourn. If a better state of things in Italy, or in Europe at large 
shall result from this vast and fearful accumulation of crimes now 
perpetrated before earth and heaven by the armies representing 
a hundred million of nominally Christian people, they will laud 
deeds that outrage every principle of the gospel, and every 
instinct of an enlightened humanity. , Strange perversion and 
infatuation! If fifty or a hundred thousand men, well organized 
and drilled for their informal work, were, in spite of law and its 
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officers, to pass, with a sword in one hand, and a torch in the 
other, through the streets of London or New York, spreading 
on every side indiscriminate slaughter and conflagration, what 
should we think if the press and the pulpit should unite in a 
chorus of exultation at the prospect or hope of ultimate good 
from such wholesale villainies, and prepare chaplets of immortal 
renown for the triumphant leaders? It seems to us that presses 
and pulpits are treating very much in this way the war now 
raging in Italy ; presses and pulpits that claim to advocate a 
pure Christianity, and really believe that the gospel, as received 
and taught by themselves, will one day put an end to all war! 

Alas! how slow we all are to learn the wisdom taught by God 
in his word and his providence! Most devoutly do we hope 
that the present war, in every view so inexcusable, and fraught 
with so many evils, may open the eyes of Christians at least to 
the folly and wickedness of the custom, and rally them to a 
hundred fold greater efforts than they have yet made for its 
abolition. Outside of the combatants, there never was a better 
time to work in this cause ; and shall we not promptly seize the 
occasion, and turn it to the best account possible? In England 
our co-workers are doing so ; and we would earnestly commend 
their example to our friends here. 


SOME PROGRESS IN PEACE: 
AS SHOWN BY FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE PRESENT WAR. 


1. Tue first is the stand taken by England against any com- 
plicity, direct or indirect, with the pending struggle. On this 
point both her people and her rulers seem now to be united and 
firm. How different from her course for centuries! Scarcely a 
war, certainly not one of any considerable note, has occurred on 
the Continent for ages, but she plunged into it, or mixed herself 
with it by diplomacy, and poured out her treasures and blood 
like water. Hundreds and even thousands of millions has she, 
within the last century alone, spent in sustaining such wars. It 
is a change in her policy as strange as it is auspicious, and due 
chiefly to the wise, able and persistent efforts made by the as- 
sociated friends of peace to enlighten the public mind there on 
the subject. 

2. Another significant and hopeful fact is found in the 
endeavors of the British Government to have the dispute between 
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the belligerents settled by amicable reference. They made 
apparently sincere and strenuous efforts for this purpose, by 
mediating first alone, and then in concert with other friendly 
powers. They seem to have adopted in good faith the principle 
of arbitration recommended to all governments by the Peace 
Congress of Paris in 1856, and made an honest effort to secure 
their adoption by the parties in the present war. 

8. There is no little encouragement, moreover, ‘‘in the fact 
—a fact which certainly cannot be paralleled in any former period 
of European history — that the contending parties were restrain- 
ed for nearly three months from actual conflict by the anxious 
endeavors of other friendly states to find a pacific solution for 
the difficulty without having recourse to the bloody wager of 
battle. When we remember that the disputes of nations have 
been for so many ages, and by almost universal consent submitted, 
to the arbitration of ‘‘ violence and sword-law,’”’ it is hardly to 
be expected that this sinister supremacy cap be overthrown in a 
day. Itis only gradually, and after many efforts and failures, 
that we can hope to sce the dominion of reason and justice sub- 
stituted for that of brute-force, in the regulation of international 
affairs. But every honest attempt of that nature tends in the 
right direction, and contributes to the ultimate triumph of a prin- 
ciple which is more and more felt, not only to be right in the ab- 
stract, but in harmony with the requirements and aspirations of 
the age, and in fact absolutely necessary to save civilization from 
being swamped by material and military predominance.” 

4. There is still another fact of very emphatic significance con- 
nected with this war, viz.: that ‘‘it has been entered into not 
only without the concurrence, but against the earnest and loudly 
expressed protests of the people in every country, with the ex- 
ception of Sardinia, where the popular passions have been 
sedulously excited by the government. In France, espccially, 
despite of all restrictions placed upon press and tribune, public 
opinion has pronounced in most unmistakeable tones against war. 
In a remarkable pamphlet published in Paris at the commence- 
ment of the Italian discussions, the writer, adverting to the state 
of public opinion on this subject, says : —‘Go.no matter where, 
and get information. Penetrate into the garret of the poor man, 
into the workshops, the farm-yards, the petty shops and larger 
warehouses, in every spot, on all sides, you hear but one voice, 
and that voice raised in favor of general tranquility. On every 
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side you will be assured that France not only does not believe in 
the reasonableness of war, but that she is profoundly hostile to 
intervention abroad; that she reprobates beforehand all that 
would be done in that way; and, if the government took a step 
in this direction, she would lose, with pain and sorrow, her faith 
in the sincerity of the speech at Bordeaux ; France will no longer 
believe that the empire means peace. . . . Be under no de- 
lugion — have no doubt on the matter; out of 36,000,000 of peo 
ple, there are more than 35,000,000 who offer up prayers for 
peace.’ : | 

It is quite true, and not at all inconsistent with this testimony, 
that the people, when their passions are awakened by the pro- 
gress of events, and by every kind of artful appeal to their 
pugnacity and pride, may be lashed into a sort of artificial 
enthusiasm for the very thing they have most deprecated. But 
the fact stands on record, and will no doubt be yet remembered 
when the day of reckoning comes, that the potentates have 
plunged the nations into the guilt and misery of war, at the time 
when all Europe was longing and passionately pleading for 
peace.” 

Here certainly are omens, of hope and peace. Such facts, so 
rare in past ages, prove beyond all reasonable duubt such a wide 
and deep-seated aversion of the public mind to war, as has very 
seldom preceded an appeal to arms. It indicates an altered tone 
of popular feeling on the subject, and promises in future a more 
peaceful order of things. 


War Setpom SuccessruL.—The last war with England, waged for 
the very purpose of establishing the freedom of the seas, and apices 
this right of search, failed entirely of its object. We were ready and gla 
to agree to terms of peace which wholly ignored the question. Another 
attempt might be similarly unsuccessful. Wars seldom accomplish the 
precise object for which they are waged. Circumstances change, and the 
aims and ends of belligerents change during a war, so that often the 
negotiations for peace do not recognize the original cause of quarrel. A 
war between powers equally matched, like those of England and America, 
seldom attains what cannot be acquired by negotiation. 


MosiLizaTIon.—This word means, in military parlance, calling troops 
into active service; and a terrible significance it is, not only to the army, 
but to society at large. By the Prussian law, every men is a soldier up to 
the age of 40; and consequently, from the moment the mobilization 
takes place, all business is at an end, and every thing sucked into the 
vortex of the war movement. The tribunals, work-shops, railways, and 
administrations of all kinds, are forced to give up to the army their most 
able hands; there remain only women, children, and old men. 


OBS4IGA 
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, THIRTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


THE Society met, pursuant to due notice, May 23, at 3 P.M.,in the 
vestry of the Park Street Churéh, Boston. On motion of Rev. J. Sanger, 
D. D., the Rev. Francis WAYLAND, D. D., one of the Vice-Presidents, was 
called to the chair. 

The records of the Society’s last Annual Meeting were read and ap- 
proved. An abstract of the Treasurer’s Report was laid before the 
Society, and adopted. The Corresponding Secretary, on behalf of the 
Board of the Directors, read thei® Annual Report, which, after dis- 
cussion, and some slight modification, was adopted, and the Secretary 
directed to present a brief abstract at the public exercises in the 
evening. 

On*nomination by a committee previously appointed, the following 
list of officers for the ensuing year was unanimously chosen:—(See 
page 320.) 

Benj. Greenleaf, Esq., suggested the expediency of publishing a Pace 
ALMANAC, and kindly offered to furnish gratuitously the astronomical cal- 
culations for it; whereupon it was 

Voted, That the question and mode of publishing a Peace Almanac 
for 1860, be referred to the Executive Committee. 

Adjourned to the public services in the Church at 7 1-2 o’clock. 
Francis WAYLAND, D.D., LL.D., in the chair. The exercises were open 
ed in the evening with prayer by Rev. Joun WabpincrTon, of London. 
The newly elected President, after brief appropriate remarks on the pro- 
gress and hopeful prospects of the cause, introduced the Rev. GEo. B. 
CuEEVER, D.D., who had been appointed to deliver a Eulogy on the late 
President of the Society, Hon. WILLIAM Jay. On the conclusion of 
the discourse, which was listened to by a large audience, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Speaker “for his able and interesting Address, and a 
copy requested for the press.” 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Society has been called the past year to mourn the loss of some 
of its most distinguished members. In October last its beloved and 
venerated President, Hon. WILLIAM JAY, was taken to his rest and his re- 
ward; and our Directors, at a special meeting summoned on the occasion, 
say, “‘ while acknowledging the hand of God in this. event, we desire to 
record our high estimate of his distinguished and manifold excellencies as 
a man, a Christian, and a model Christian Patriot, Philanthropist and Re- 
former, but more especially our grateful sense of the important services he 
long rendered to the cause of Peace. As our President for the last ten 
years of his life, his well-known and universally respected name has been 
a tower of strength; and besides the liberal contributions of his purse, we 
have been indebted to his polished and powerful pen for three Annual Ad- 
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dresses before our Society, for his unanswerable Review of the Mexican 
War as waged in the interest of Slavery, and for his brief but admirable 
Essay on Peace and War, embodying the practical idea of Stipulated 
Arbitration as a substitute for the sword. His interest in our great work, 
though slow in its rise, steadily increased to the last. We thank God that 
we have been permitted so long to enjoy his leadership in the cause of 
Peace, and now to embalm in our hearts so precious a memory of his worth 
and his services.” 

Among other prominent friends of our cause, death has not been so busy 
the past year as in the preceding one; but we have lost several whom we 
shall long and seriously miss. Hon. RopERT RaNTOUL, a much honored 
Vice-President of our Society, and for many years a personal friend of it8 
Founder, William Ladd, has died since our last anniversary in a ripe old 
age. Another venerable and highly esteemed friend, Rev. ALVAN UNDER- 
WOOD, has passed to the peace-maker’s reward. Upto the age of nearly 
eighty, he retained a fresh and active interest in our cause; and not long 
before his death he subscribed, from his small resources, a hundred dollars 
towards our thirty-thousand dollar fund, with the hope, if his life should 
be spared, of increasing his subscription. 


THE FINANCES OF THE SOCIETY, — though far less favorable than the 
friends of God and man ought to have made them, have been much better 
than our fears. We have kept the balance on the right side of the ledger, 
and still have continued, even in these trying times, nearly our ordinary 
scale of operations, and in some departments have done considerably more 
than usual. Our income from all sources, including a small balance from 
last year, has been $4,783.38, and our expenditures, $4,619.43, leaving in 
our treasury a balance of $163.95. 

Bequests. — We observe with pleasure a growing disposition among our 
friends to remember this cause in the final distribution of their property. 
Several illustrations of this have come to light the last year; and we trust 
their number will steadily and widely increase. The Founder of our 
Society, whose memory is destined to be sweetly fragrant long after that of 
warriors shall have rotted with their bones, set in this respect an example 
worthy of all praise, by devoting his property, as he had his life, to an 
enterprise identified, as ours ever must be, with the highest welfare of our 
whole race. The bulk of his estate was reserved for ‘he support of his 
widow ; but on her decease, which occurred more than three years ago, it 
_ was all to be consecrated to the cause of Peace. -The will was contested 
by the heirs at law; but the final decision of the case, recently made by 
the Supreme Court of the State of Maine, awards all that remains of his 


property to our Society as residuary legatee. How much that may turn 
out to be, it is quite impossible now to foresee; but nothing has yet come, 


or is likely to come for some time, into our hands, or those of Mr. Ladd’s 
trustees. Itis clear we cannot rely on this resource for the means of sus- 
taining our cause, but must hereafter, as heretofore, look to the liberality 
and zeal of its living friends for its successful prosecution. 
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Our AGENCIEs—have been somewhat less than usual. Our Secretary has 
continued the same services as heretofore ; and, besides nine Local Agents 
selected to look after our cause each in his respective vicinity, and perform 
such labor in its behalf as they can consistently with their duties as pastors, 
and without charge to the Society, we have commissioned during the 
year four Lecturing Agents. Two of these have recently entered our 
service, one as our General Agent; and the other two have labored only a 
part of the time. » 


Our PUBLICATIONS —have been considerably increased. We have 
issued the usual number of our periodical, a new edition of one of our 
stereotyped volumes, and a number of our stereotyped tracts larger than 
for several years before. We have stereotyped only one new work, a tract 
of twenty-four pages by Hon. AMASA WALKER; and we are glad to see 
that the London Peace Society has already published the same popular 
and effective argument against the folly of military armaments. In various 
ways, we have, by our own publications, or by the use of our funds, put 
before the public an amount of matter on the subject of Peace, equivalent 
to more than twelve million tract pages, or an average of more than three 
thousand such pages for every dollar we have expended during the year in 
our entire operations. All this besides the current expenses of our office, 
and what we have done by our lecturing agents. 

In such ways we have contrived, with our very slender means, to keep the 
subject more or less before the public mind. We have sent our periodicals 
to a somewhat large number of preachers in different denominations, to all 
our leading religious newspapers, and to the best of our secular papers, in the 
hope of stimulating them to co-operate with us in this great Christian Re- 
form. How much light we may have spread by these means on the sub- 
ject through the community, it is of course impossible to estimate; but we 
think the incidental influences thus silently diffused will be found in time 
to act like leaven on the general mind, and contribute largely towards 
forming the christianized public opinion that shall at length undermine 
and sweep away the whole war-system forever. 

Such a consummation is most devoutly to be wished. Every year, every 
day, has from time immemorial been proving how urgently it is needed. 
It is the great want of our age, and of all ages. Patriotism, Philanthropy, 
Religion, all are sighing for the relief of some expedient whereby nations 
can be rescued from the enormous evils inseparable from the war-system ; 
@ system requiring for its, support even in a time of peace more than thrice 
as much treasure, talent and life as would suffice to evangelize the whole 
pagan world. The present state of Europe ought to be an irresistible 
argument in favor of increasing efforts in this cause a hundred fold. Had 
there been from the first such efforts on its behalf as its vast importance 
demanded, they would ere this have effected a change in the opinion and 
policy of Christendom that must have arrested all serious danger of euch a 
conflict as now threatens the Old World. 
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PROGRESS ALREADY MADE IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


THERE can be no doubt that progress has been made in the cause of 
Peace; but precisely how much, it is impossible to say with entire confi- 
dence. The common, popular tests of success are not fully applicable to 
the case. It tells not, as in kindred enterprises, of so many missionaries 
sent forth, of so many churches gathered, or of so many Bibles or tracts 
put in circulation. Such indices of progress we cannot expect in a cause 
like this. Like leaven, it vanishes from view in the very act of gaining its 
purpose by absorption in the general mind; and if we would learn how 
much has actuaily been accomplished, we must trace, with patient care, the 
change that has been gradually, almost imperceptibly, taking place in men’s 
minds on the subject through a series of years, and observe the agencies 
set permanently at work to recast, in a new, more Christian mould, the 
general sentiments and practices of the civilized world. 

There is, indeed, no small gain involved in the simple fact, that the 
question has been brought distinctly before the public mind. Such a fact 
draws a great deal after it. It teems with far-reaching, world-wide results. 
It sets the ball in motion. It starts inquiry, and puts men upon asking 
why a custom, fraught with such a multitude of acknowledged evils, is still 
continued. It loosens the hold which war hag so long had upon the sup- 
port of maukind, and thus compels an examination of its claims. For 
more than fifty centuriee had these claims been admitted without serious 
protest or question; and a great deal has been won for this reform by 
merely bringing and keeping the subject before the public. 1t is the first 
step and entering wedge for the overthrow of all hoary, deep-rooted, in- 
veterate abuses. It is John the Baptist pioneering the way for the prom- 
ised Messiah. 

Few are fully aware how much has already been gained in this respect. 
Time was, not very long ago, when warriors received, with little challenge 
of their claims, the admiration of the world; when the idea of abolishing 
war was scouted as the wildest of Utopian dreams ; when no press, hardly 
a pulpit, denounced this trade of blood as at all incompatible with our 
religion of peace ; when the sword, as arbitor of disputes between nations, 
was considered no less necessary and proper than courts of law between in- 
dividuals; and when ministers of the gospel, otherwise excellent, 
preached in favor of war as zealously as any now do in support of civil gov- 
ernment, and, like the pious and eloquent Davies. urged their hearers to 
‘cherish a toar-spirit as derived from God, as a sacred, heaven-born fire.’ 

Such used to be the general tone; but how much is it already altered for 
the better! The evidences of such change meet us on every hand. Pass 
over this land, or any other in Christendom ; converse with any and every 
class of men ; listen to the utterances of the pulpit, or read the issues of 
the press; and at every turn will you find views far more pacific than 
formerly prevailed. How wide the response now to Jeremy Bentham, 
when he said, “ Nothing can be worse than the general feeling on the 
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subject of war. The church, tne state, the ruling few, the subject many, 
all seem in this case to have combined to patronize vice and crime in their 
widest sphere. The period will assuredly arrive when better instructed 
generations will require all the evidence of history to credit, that in times 
deeming themselves enlightened human beings shouldvhave been honored in 
the very proportion of the misery they caused, and the mischiefs they per- 
petrated ; that men there were, men deemed worthy of popular recompense, 
who, for some pecuniary retribution, hired themselves out to do any deeds 
of pillage, devastation and murder which might be demanded of them, and 
that such men-destroyers were marked out as the eminent and illustrious, 
as the warthy of laurels and monuments, of eloquence and poetry.” So 
said Lord Brougham, “ I abominate war as unchristian. I hold it to be the 
greatest of all crimes. I deem it to include all others—violence, blood, 
rapine, fraud, everything that can deform the character, and debase the 
name of man.”’ 

Such views as these, once so rare, are now becoming common, and must 
in time undermine the whole war-system. It cannot live long under the 
general frown of mankind; and it is certain that the current of popular 
opinion is setting strongly against it, and even now tolerates it only as an 
alleged necessity. War is clearly at a large discount; and national com- 
petition is fast passing from the field of battle to those departments 
of science, art and industry which procure wealth, and promote social 
refinement and happiness. It is a doomed institution; its overthrow, 
sooner or later, is inevitable ; and the only question is, when and how P 

This depends of course on public opinion; and many are the agencies 
already at work to recast that opinion in the right mould. Good men, in 
various countries, have been since 1815 combining in this work ; and these 
associations, embracing some of the purest and most gifted minds in 
Christendom, have begun to put in operation a variety of simple yet effec- 
tive means. They employ the living voice, and are sending forth popular 
lecturers. They wield the press, and are circulating far and wide periodi- 
cals, pamphlets and tracts. They have also published thousands and tens 
of thousands of volumes on the subject; and some of these, written with 
singular ability, have gone to the libraries of the learned, to the halls of 
legislation, and the palaces of kings. Millions of pages have been, from 
year to year, scattered over the most enlightened portions of Christendom, 
and sent occasionally into the four quarters of the globe. The power of 
the press is proverbial; and, if continued thus in behalf of this cause, must 
it not in time work out the change of public opinion requisite for our 
purpose P 

There are other agencies, scarcely less powerful, conspiring to the same 
result. The pulpit is at length awaked somewhat to its dfty on this 
subject ; and, though most ministers may still sleep over it, yet not a few 
are now preaching peace as no less a part of the gospel than repentance or 
faith. The periodical press, that engine of such ubiquitous power over 
public opinion, is beginning to discuss in earnest this grand question of 
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the age and the world, It is stirring more and more the conscience of the 
Christian community; and not only individual churches, but ecclesiastical 
bodies representing almost every considerable denomination, have passed 
strong resolves in favor of its claims. The subject has likewise been 
brought before not a few seminaries of learning; and in these great nur- 
series of opinion and character, it is attracting attention, calling forth 
discussion, and thus raising up youthful friends destined one day to be- 
come its powerful and triumphant champions. 

Stil mo e, we have gone to the very seat of political power, appealed 
tothe men who decide every question of peace or war, and remonstrated 
with them, in some cases with success, against a threatened resort to arms, 
In the name of religion, humanity and common sense, we have protested 
against such a brutal, insane, suicidal method of settling national disputes. 
We have shown them a far more excellent way. We have demonstrated 
the possibility of superseding war by rational, peaceful means, and urged 
them to adopt such substitutee in place of the cannon and the sword. 
Especially have we petitioned them to obviate all necessity for war, 
either by incorporating in treaties a pledge to settle their disputes in the 
last resort by reference to umpires mutually chosen, or by calling a 
congress of nations to frame an authoritative code of international law, and 
establish an international tribunal for the interpretation of such law, and 
for the peaceful adjustment of all difficulties between nations as now 
between individuals. 

Thus ia the leaven slowly yet surely working; and already does public 
opinion begin to prevent the return of actual war, and to put the system 
itself under ben. Step by step, it is yielding to the will of the people, as 
the real ruler under every form of government. It is in truth their voice 
that even now decides virtually every question of peace or war; nor is 
there in all Christendom a despot that would venture to draw the sword 
without first feeling in some way the popular pulse, Here is a most 
salutary check, a great safety-valve; and just as fast as the people become 
enlightened on the subject, will rulers find it difficult, and ultimately im- 
possible, to play this fearful game of blood. Such light the people are 
slowly yet surely obtaining. The question is coming more and more be- 
fore them ; and already is it discussed by high and low, by old and young, 
by the farmer, the mechanic and the merchant, in the pulpit, the senate 
and the forum, in literary societies, popular lyceums, and seminaries 
of learning, in volumes and pamphlets, in quarterlies and monthlies, in 
weekly and daily newspapers. 

What, then, is the natural result of all this? Peaceis becoming a para- 
mount, stereotyped demand. Public opinion is calling louder than ever . 
for other means than the sword for the settlement of all national disputes. 
Such substitutes are clearly possible; and already are difficulties which 
would once have plunged nations in fierce, protracted wars, coming to be 
adjusted with scarce a thought of appealing to arms. Negotiation, arbitra- 
tion, and other pacific measures, are actually taking the place of the sword 
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in nine cases out of ten where it was formerly used. ‘War is ceasing to be 
regarded as the only abiter of national disputes; the leading cabinets of 
Christendom are gradually adopting for this purpose pacific expedients as 
their established policy; and should this policy continue, it will ere long 
suffice, far better than fleets and armies, to keep its nations in assured, 
permanent peace. 

Is here no progress? It isimpossible to say precisely how much has 
been accomplished by such means; but we may with confidence refer to 
some results of vast importance about which nobody can doubt. From 
1815 to 1854, from the battle of Waterloo to the war in the Crimea, 
Europ for a wonder remained in general peace, in all, nearly forty years ; 
a longer period of rest from war than Christendom had ever known before. 
So with our own country on a smaller scale. Besides our exposure to war 
with France in 1835, we have, in not less than three marked instances, 
been on the very brink of a war with England, and in each case our escape 
was owing very much to the altered tone of popular sentiment created by 
special efforts in the cause of peace. Provocations not half as great, had 
often led to long and bloody wars; and had public opinion been what it 
was fifty years before, nothing could have averted that most deplorable of 
all calamities. 

Here we might, if we chose, rest our argument. If such facts do not 
prove, beyond cavil or doubt, actual, though not full success in this cause, 
we should like to know what can ever prove it. On any other subject such 
proof would be deemed ample and decisive. Had no duel been fought in 
all our Southern States for a quarter of a century, would not this alone, in 
contrast with their previous history, have shown a steady and sure decline 
of that practice? .Had there been no case of actual intoxication in our 
whole country for forty years, would not that single fact have proved the 
cause of temperance signally successful? Why then should we not regard 
the general peace of Christendom for forty years, as equally decisive of the 
success of the Peace Cause ? 

But we have done more than merely prevent actual war; we have begun 
the process of abolishing the custom itself. Here is the surest and most 
hopeful index of progress in this reform. We are gradually reaching the 
very hinges on which the whole thing turns. We might stop a hundred 
duels, or save a thousand drunkards froma fit of intoxication, without 
making any perceptible or effective impression on the general practice of 
duelling or of intemperance. We must break up the usage or custom; 
for nothing short of this will suffice. Just so onthe subject of peace. We 
must change the general, permanent habits, and train nations, like individ. 
uals, to settle their disputes, and regulate their whole intercourse, without 
resort to arms. All this we are doing, not indeed at once, for that would 
be impossible, but faster than could have been reasonably expected. 

Observe how far the sword is coming in fact to be superseded by peace- 
ful expedients. A dispute between ourselves and Great Britain was refer- 


—_ 
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red in 1822, to the Emperor in Russia, a similar one between the same 
parties to the King of the Netherlands in 1827, and matters in controversy 
between us and Mexico, to the King of Prussia in 1838, in each case pre- 
venting thereby a resort to arms. ‘lhis practice is widely extending; and 
the friends of peace have been making special efforts, with fair prospects 
of full success in time, to bring nationsgnto the habit of setting all their 
disputes by reference to umpires, instead of an appealto the sword. The 
principle is received with marked favor. So long ago as 1849, Richard 
Cobden, at the call of more than 200,000 petitioners in England, moved in 
the House of Commons a resolution in favor of this scheme, and obtained 
for it more votes than had ever been given by that body to any new meas- 
ure at its start. In our own country, quite a number of our State legisla- 
tures have passed unanimous resolutions in its favor ; and in Congress it 
was recommended, “that our government, whenever practicable, should 
secure, in its treaties with other nations, a provision for referring to the 
decision of umpires all future misunderstandings that cannot be satifac- 
torily adjusted by amicable negotiations.” Already have we begun to form 
treaties on this principle; and the Paris Congress, which in April, 1856, 
terminated the Crimean war, gave it their full and decided endorsement, 
Here was in effect the voice of all Europe; and “the Plenipotentiarics did 
not hesitate to express, in the name of their governments, the wish that 
states, between which any serious misunderstanding may arise, should have 
recourse to the good offices of a friendly power.” ‘Thus is arbitration 
gradually taking the place of the sword; nor is the hope at all unreason- 
able, that it may in time render war as unnecessary between nations as 
duels are between individuals. 

Such a result, however, is not to be reached at once; and meanwhile 
the influences, set at work chiefly by the friends of peace, are mitigating in 
many ways the evils of war. When we began our labors, privatecring was 
everywhere recognized as no Jess a part of the custom than its seiges or its 
battles; but the Crimean war opened with a proclamation, that no letters 
of marque would be issued to privateers, and at its close the Paris Con- 
gress, April, 1856, unanimously decreed its perpetual abolition. Such a 
degree of success the friends of peace could hardly have expected so soon; 
and had they never done anything more, this alone would have compensa- 
ted them, a thousand times over, for all their efforts. Yet this is only one 
of the meliorations secured by their influence in the law of nations; for 
the same Congress decided, that there should be no blockade without 2 
fleet sufficient to enforce it, that all neutrals shall pass unmolested in war 
asin peace, that the flag of every country shall protect whatever it covers, 
and that nothing shall be liable to capture but articles strictly contraband 
of war. 

Now, we are far from supposing that all these proofs of progress in the 
direction of peace can insure any part of Christendom against the occasion- 
al return of war; but they certainly do prove that this great reform is 
already started with fair prospects of success, and is even now doing not a 
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little to prevent or mitigate war, to supersede its alleged necessity, and 
thus pave the way im time for its entire and perpetual disuse. It is indeed 
a slow and a hard process; but, with God, his providence and his gospel 
on our side, we cannot fail of ultimate success. It is only a question of 

time. Such a huge folly, crime and curse as war, cannot continue forever 
in a world given in God’s promisesto the Prince of Peace. It isa burn- 
ing shame that his followers have allowed it to continue so long in the 
very shade of his own sanctuaries; andeit is for them to say how much 
longer this libel of blood shall remain upon a religion of peace. If they 
would all do their whole duty on the subject, not another war could ever 
sweep over any past of Christendom its besom of fire and blood. With 
them rests the question ; and God will hold them responsible for the result.’ 
With the gospel in their hand, they can, if they will, put an end to war in 

every Christian land. Will they do it? Are they doing it now, or seri- 
ously trying to do it? The war-system of Christendom is costing pro- 
fessed Christians alone perhaps five hundred million dollars a year; but 

meanwhile how much are they giving for its abolition, for the Cause 
of Peace? Not fifteen thousand dollars a year even now, and during the 
last forty years an average of little more than half this sum, With such 
a beggarly pittance of means, have they a right to expect any decisive or 

signal success? Let them contribute to this cause half a million dollars a 
year, only a thousandth part for peace that they alone now do for war; and 

the next generation, if not the present, shall see an end put in fact, if not 

in form, to the war-system of Christendom, and all its nations reposing 


henceforth in perpetual peace. 


RESOLVES ON DISARMAMENT. 


1. Resolved, That we regard the present iniquitous war in Italy, as a 
legitimate fruit of the great European system of standing armies, and 
war-like preparations in time of Peace. 

2. Resolved, That military armaments not only furnish the means by 
which alone wars now become possible, but greatly increase the probability 
of their recurrence ; and, so long as the absurd maxim, ‘In time of peace 

repare for war,” is received and acted upon, so long will tyrants be 

rnished with the power of o presale their subjects, and stifling all 
aspirations for freedom; and so long will the burdens, miseries and crimes 
of war be perpetuated. 

3. Resolved, That since it is demonstrably certain that, under the present 
system, the more any one nation prepares for war, the more every other 
will; that while one increases its army or navy, others are sure to do the 
same; and that to whatever extent this policy is carried, the peace of 
nations, so far from being secured, is more and more put in peril; it be- 
comes the dictate of common sense that all who would secure their own 
safety, or the peace of the world, should insist on a GENERAL DISARMA- 
MENT. 

4. Resolved, That the time has now come when the friends of peace 
throughout the world should unite their efforts for the accomplishment of 
this specific object, and, whatever their difference of opinion on other ques- 
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tions, should concentrate their influence and energies to create such a pub- 
lic sentiment as will banish from the earth a policy alike repugnant to rea- 
son, and destructive of the best interests of mankind. 

&. Resolved, That, since the greatest part of the immense revenues of all 
Christendom is now expended in preparations for war in time of peace, the 
policy of cessation from such glaring folly cannot fail of commending it- 
self to the immediate interest of the people, in relieving them from the 
ehief source of taxation, and in securing to commerce and every branch of 

roductive industry all the blessings of peace, we have every reason to 

lieve that vigorous and well directed efforts for the attainment of such 

an object, will receive the cordial approbation and support of the mass of 
intelligent minds in every country and clime. 

6. Resolved, That the measures already taken by the London Peace 
‘Society to bring the question of DISARMAMENT before the people of Eng- 
land, both by public address and through the press, meet our warmest 
approbation ; and, hoping that such efforts will be continued with unabated 
seal, and largely increased, we pledge them all the co-operation and aid in 
our power. 


JOSEPH S8STURGE. 


On learning the decease of this distinguished friend and ornament of 
our cause, our Executive Committee passed the following resolves : 


Resolced, That we have heard of the death of JoseErH SturGE, late 
President of the London Peace Society, with the deepest sorrow. His 
earnest and life-long devotion to the cause of Peace; his eminent services 
in its behalf, not only in Europe, but in this country; his untiring zeal and 
Liberal contributions; his enterprising spirit, and judicious counsels, all 
conspired to make him a most valualie and efficient co-laborer in the great 
work in which we are engaged; and his sudden and lamented death leaves 
a chasm in our ranks not easy to be filled. 


Resolced, That we would embalm the memory of JosEPH STURGE, not 
only as a sincere, persistent friend of Peace, but as an active promoter 
of every good work; a philanthropist ‘whose country was the world, and 
whose countrymen were all mankind’;” ever ready to labor for the emancipa- 
tion of the slave, for the promotion of temperance, for the relief of the 
suffering, for the elevation of the masses, and for the mghts of every 
human being. 

Resolved, That we tender to the family of our deceased friend our 
warmest sympathy in their bereavement, and request our friend Hon. AMASA 
WALKER, now on the eve of visiting England, to present them with a copy 
of the foregoing resolutions. 


EXCUSES FOR MILITARY PREPARATIONS. 


It is really amusing to remark how each power, while violently accusing 
its neighbors as designing mischief by warlike ad ala solemnly aia 
recates on its own account any other intention than what is most amiable 
and pacific. Count Cavour, in his circular note, after broadly charging 
Austria with hostile and aggressive designs against his country in adding 
to her forces in Italy, tells the world that the military measures Sardinia 
has taken, or is preparing to take, “have an exclusively defensive object, 
and, far from containing any menace to the tranquility of Europe, are in- 
tended to calm agitation. Austria, on the other hand, solemnly declares, 
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‘that she is not an aggressive Power, and that it is an evident fact that the 
‘military preparations made by her in her Italian possessions, have only a 
defensive object in view ; that they were in fact intended to repel an at-~ 
tack openly and loudly announced from the other side of the Ticino.” On 
the other hand, the French pamphlet ascribes the increased Austrian arma- 
ments in Italy to a secret purpose to retain and extend unjust conquest, 
while the Emperor’s Speech protests that France is solicitous only ‘to in- 
augurate a system of peace which could not be disturbed.” Austria reiter- 
ates her denial, and gently insinuates thgt, if the French Government is 
so anxious for peace, ‘* she may expect the news of the cessation of the 
armaments of France.” And so they go on with reciprocal accusations, 
disclaimers. and protestations in an indefinite series, each ascribing the 
other’s military preparations to a guilty desire for war, and its own to a 
pure and passionate love of peace.” 

In the midst of all this, however, there is a dim but constantly increas- 
ing recognition, which is very gratifying to us, of the necessity, import- 
ance and practicability of deciding the differences of nations by moral in- 
fluence rather than by an appeal to brute force. The words of Count de 
Morny in addressing the French Legislative body, were very significant in 
this sense. After exhorting them to repose confidence in that memorable 
_ declaration of the Emperor, L’Empire c'est la_paiz, he proceeds, ‘‘ How 
many other considerations are there, also, which ought to dispel our anx- 
iety! Religion, philosophy, civilization, credit, manfactures, have made 
prec’ the first necessity of modern times; the blood of people can no 
onger be lightly shed—war is the last resort of injured right or wounded 
honor. Almost all difficulties are now solved by diplomocy or pacific arbi- 
tration. Rapid international communications and publicity have created a 
new European power with which all governments are obliged to reckon— 
this power is opinion.” It certainly is no little gain to the cause of rea- 
son and humanity, that the masters of the world are obliged to acknowl- 
edge the superiority of public opinion, and to appear and plead their 
own cause before its sovereign tribunal. It is still more gain, to find 
that they acknowledge that almost all disputed questions can and ought 
now to be settled by pacific arbitration.— Herald of Peace. 


COURT OF ARBITRATION. 


THE events leading to the present war in Europe, drew forth in Paris, 
as elsewhere, a variety of publications on the question of Peace; and, among 
others, one arguing with much force that the Italian controversy should 
have been referred to the Paris Congress which terminated the Crimean 
war, and unanimously adopted principles fitted and designed to meet just 
such a case. He goes indeed so far as to say that its principles afford 
ground for erecting it into something like a permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion for examining and deciding all disputes between the Powers repre- 
sented in that Congress: 


“The Congress of Peace did what it could ; but what it could nat do, 
ought we now to accomplish by means of arms, or by way of diplomatic 
negotiation? Must war come again to oppress the ledgers of nations with 
overwhelming charges, to interrupt productive labor and international re- 
lations? Or shall we continue in the path opened to us by the Congress 
of Paris? Shall we submit to a European tribunal the adjustment of the 
differences which produce so much agitation around us? Is there at this 
moment a nation in Europe which has a real interest in making war ?” 
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But this pacific instrument (Congress of Paris) dates only, as it were, 
from yesterday ; we are not yet familiarised with it; the idea of submitting 
international differences to a high court of diplomacy and arbitration, just 
as individuals submit to civil tribunals their sontending claims, that idea 
has not yet entered into the minds of any large number even of able and 
distinguished men. But what happened after the Eastern war ought, 
nevertheless, to enlighten even the least clear-sighted. The Congress of 
Paris was certainly something more than an accidental and fortuitous 
meeting ; it had all the characteristics of a great institution. The actual 
circumstances are favorable to the practical use (an fonctionnement) of this 
eminently civilizing institution. hy not make the experiment, as to what 
may be expected from it, on an occasion so decisive and so grave as that 
in which we now find ourselves? Since all good men are at present 
agreed in regarding war, even the most legitimate, as a ruinous proceeding, 
to which recourse ought to be had on’y in tlie extremest cases, why should 
we not first exhaust all means of conciliation and arrangement ? 

Since time has improved the means of peace, as well as perfected the 
implements of war; since the Crimean war had for its result to unite 
around the same table all the representatives of European nations; since 
there exists to-day something analogous to a family council, a high court of 
arbitration, which in 1856, proclaimed with common accord certain great 
principles, it follows that Europe hs at present at her disposal, an instru- 
ment of peace, which it had not when the Crimean war broke forth. 

It is quite evident that if the Emperor of the French, for example, in 
accord with one or more of his allies, were to appeal to all the sovereigns 
who had ratified the different treaties, conventions, and declarations of 1856, 
and, in the name of these same treaties, were to submit this question, if it 
is right, if it is moral, if it is for the public good, to leave existing in the 
midst of Europe, a permanent menace of trouble and insurrection, a vol- 
cano which may at any moment burst forth, and ravage everything that 
stands in its course, the great probability is, that such an appeal would be 
listened to, that the situation of Italy would be peaceably regulated, and 
that Austria, Rome and Naples would, under such a moral pressure which 
would have force for its sanction, make important concessions. 

It is not possible that the European sovereigns who agreed to declare 
that privateering is abolished, that the neutral flag covers all merchandise, 
except contraband of war, that neutral merchandise, excepting contraband 
of war, is not seizable under an enemy’s flag, that blockades in order to 
be binding, must be effectual, that is, maintained by a force sufficient really 
to prevent access to an enemy’s shores—it is not possible, we say, that 
sovereigns united by principles so advanced and so humane, should not feel 
that war is an extreme proceeding, to which they ought not to have re- 
course, until all means of conciliation have been exhausted, and that the 
wisest policy, as well as that most conducive to international interests, con- 
sists in preventing an explosion.” 


° 


EFFECT OF WAR ON FINANCES. 


Tue idea that the war now raging in Europe would prove to our gain, is 
being belied by the events of every successive day. There is no ate 80 
demoralizing, ur so much to be condemned on moral grounds, as the 
exultation of delight at the prospect of turning the troubles of others to 
our own profitable account. But the derangements and disasters arising 
out of the war are not confined to the actual belligerents, or even to those 
supposed likely to be drawn into the war. They extend to us across the 
broad Atlantic. The belt of commerce encircles the commercial world; 
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that or circle disturbed in any one point, is made to vibrate the world 
through. | 

All the advices from the great qropeae Continent are full of gloom and 
evil forebodings. The contractions of credit and the currency are havi 
the effect of collapsing trade and commerce, by reducing everything to cas 

rices. The demand for specie gee? ack is the effect of this war, which 
is bringing disaster on our mercantile relations, and a heavy depreciation 
on the value of our cotton. The difference to the owners of the cotton on 
hand, and coming forward, is to be counted by millions of dollars. The 
losses have already produced serious trouple. The Charleston banks have, 
it is said, come forward to the assistance of one large house in that city 
having connections in New York and Liverpool. In Germany, as well as 
in Italy, an entire want of confidence prevails throughout the whole com- 
munity. But what is still more serious to us in the United States, as 
affecting the absorption of specie, this want of confidence has spread 
throughout the masses of the people. The savings banks in Germany are 
being run upon. The working classes are stipulating for payment of their 
wages in specie, before they consent to work. The forced loans by Austria 
on their own subjects, and the plunder and rapine she inflicts on Sardinia, 
have aroused a revolutionary feeling for revenge, and filled all Central 
Europe with alarm. The damage of the Austrian inroad on Piedmont, 
destined happily to be but temporary, it is stated already amounts to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. France and Sardinia, it as js ed, will not 
retaliate in like manner on Austria. The point, however,! which troubles 
us, is that all classes are grasping at specie, which is the only property 
that is really safe, or in their power to secrete and hoard. 

Already securities are being forwarded to great centres, and this forcing 
of specie forward at any cost involves a contraction of trade, and realiza- 
tion of assets, which point steadily and gloomily to a coming convulsion 
only paralleled by the wars of the French Revolution, or those of the first 
French Empire. Historical parallels are instructive. The wars arising out 
of the French Revolution occasioned such a heavy drain of specie: from 
England, from 1792 to 1797, under similar want of confidence and hoard- 
ing as is taking place now, that in the year 1797 there was a suspension 
of specie payments, which, though voted to be for only four months by the 
British Parliament, lasted for twenty-two years, indeed, until in the year 
1819, by the act known as Sir Robert Peel's, specie payments were resum- 
ed, the violent reaction of which brought, in 1825, ruin and bankruptcy in 
its train —N. Y. Independent. 


GLIMPSES OF WAR ON THE SPOT. 


EVERY war, whatever may be its aim, mus? be, from first to last, a tissue 
of crimes and woes, a vast aggregation of guilt and suffering. We copy a 
few illustrations :— 


AUSTRIAN EXACTIONS IN PIEDMONT.—The march of Gen. Gyulai into 
Piedmont, and his marchings and counter-marchings in that twenty-five 
miles of space between the Ticino and his advanced posts, seem to have 
had no other design than that of plunder. The opinion generally promul- 
eet in Europe before the war, that Austria would be obliged to commence 

ostilities in spite of the Congress, in order to give its army something to 
eat and an instalment on arrear pay, is now more than doubly confirmed. 
The whole country has been despoiled by such a rate of exhorbitant and 
cruel exactions as would have disgraced the barbarous ages of warfare. In 
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certain localities, it is-said that all men between 21 and 45 years of age, 
have been enrolled by force in the Austrian army, and sent back to ‘the 
Rassian frontier of Austria, whence escape is impossible. The exactions 
iu money and rations are so enormous on each village or town occupied, 
that if the Austrian occupation were to cease to-day, the country would 
require a generation to recover from its prostration. The King, Victor 
Emmanuel, deeply grieved at the sufferings of his subjects, has sent a pro- 
test to the Count Gyulai, not as King, but as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Sardinian forces, desiring to know how the Austrian army intends to make 
war—whether as soldiers or as brigands. It would seem, in fact, from 
present indications, that Austria only invaded Piedmont in order to 
replenish her army stores, and then to fall back under the protection 
of the strongholds of Lombardy.—Cor. N. Y. Times. 


PorcLaR SUFFERINGS AND VENGEANCE.—A correspondent of the N. 
¥. Post, from the seat of the war in Italy, says, “In passing along the 
route, one of those scenes that make an indelible impression, occurred at 
one of the stopping places betweer Turin and Alessandria, called Asti. 
There were collected a number of women whose husbands were killed by 
the Austrians in some of the skirmishes that have already taken place. 
The train in which I was, contained a regiment of French soldiers with 
their officers. Arrived’ at Asti, men and officers got out to stretch their 
limbs. As soon as the women saw the French, they rushed towards them, 
throwing themselves at their feet, crying out, ‘kill them, kill them— 
avenge our hushands—kill, kill the Austrians.’ Frantic with hatred and 
desire of revenge, these women were terrible to behold; their eyes glared, 
and they convulsively clutched the officers, shrieking, ‘kill them! kill 
them!’ I cannot find words to describe to you the terrible reality of this 
painful scene. The officers, moved and excited, could only shake the hands 
of the weeping women, promising them that their turn would come, and 
that the Austrians would pay dearly for the blood they had spilled, and the 
desolation and misery they brought upon an unoffending people. As 
for the soldiers, they were most profoundly impressed, and one old fellow, 
slapping his musket most energetically, said to a woman near him that 
was weeping bitterly, ‘Don’t cry, Sapristi, they shall soon make acquain- 
tance with this bijou, and then gare la dessous.’ He walked off, rubbing 
his eyes, and cursing and swearing in the most horrible manner. He was 
moved, and knew of no other method of soothing his feelings.” 


How Frencu# Sovpiers trve.—The allowance for the keep of a French 
soldier is six sous for two meals a day. Some of our friends in England 
seem to think that these gallant fellows are fed on pate de foie gras, or, at 
any rate, that the barrack cooking is quite artistic and delicious. Now 
the fact is simply this—French soldiers in garrison have, every day of their 
lives, two basins of soup with the strings in it, which they call meat, and 
perhaps a few bits of onion or vegetable by way of giving a flavor ; besides 
this, each man has 14 Ib. of coarse bread, nothing more. When on service 
they have a little wine; but otherwise, except on grand occasions, such as 
oe they have none, nor any spirits, Wece or coffee.—Letter from 

aris. 


DRUNKENNESS OF FRENCH Sotprers.— Drunkenness is universal in 
Paris just now, and encouraged by the government, because it makes the 
soldier and conscript forget every thing at a moment when memory ie 
pr:ne to be so busy, and remembrances so painful. The discipline in this 
particular is entirely relaxed. Ihave seen company after company move 
along so drunk they could scarcely walk. As their guns are taken away 
from them, and will be given them only when they reach Genoa, there is 
no danger of their doing damage with their weapons. 
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A So.vrers’ PARTING.—The strangest thing I saw was at the Lyons 
railway station, where the troops took their departure huddled together. 
Each had a well filled knapsack, on the back of which was strapped a flat 
cake of brown bread, a foot wide and four inches thick. The sergeants 
were busily engaged calling the roll, and leading their men into the cars. 
There were drunken fellows cramming all their pockets with hard-boiled 
Easter eggs. Many groups were formed by weeping mothers and sisters, 
and fathers and brothers, bidding farewell to the loved ones. How many 
of these I have seen depart will return here againP No scene of all those | 
I saw, touched me so near as the parting between a brother and sister. 
The girl was a seamstress, and wore no bonnet, but a neat muslin cap 
decked with cherry ribbons, which set off her embrowned face with great 
advantage. I do not think she could have been more than eighteen. 
Tears streamed down her cheeks. She’ filled every pocket he had with 
something or another, she had bought from the peddlers that hawked 
eatables around, and when his pockets were full, she took a little silk 
apron she wore, and, packing it to its utmost capacity, tied it securely and 
placed it under his arm. When the parting moment came,—1,000 men 
were sent off every hour,—the poor child hung to her brother as if she 
would have that second eternal, and, bowing her head on his breast, wept 
silently and bitterly. His lip quivered, and tears stood in his eyes. ‘ He 
la bas! 97! 97! de eche—tor donc !” cried the sergeant. The brother 
kissed the girl on both cheeks, and in amoment was hid by the great door, 
behind which none but soldiers can go.—Cor. Boston Traveller. 


EVILS ON THE SEAT OF WAR. 


SARDINIA is undergoing the full rigois of war, being obliged not only to 
maintain an army out of an empty treasury, but also to extend a burden- 
some hospitality to an invading and to an auxiliary force, numbering jn all 
well nigh three hundred thousand men, as well as to furnish the battle 
fields on which these armies may fight, A more unhappy fate cannot well 
be conceived. The advantages ought indeed to be great, which can make 
amends for all that she now has to endure. Besides the loss of men and 
money which befall the Austrians and French as well, she has to look also 
upon the pillaging of her towns, and the devastation of her fields by a 
hostile force, upon the suspension of all useful and regular employments, 
and the draining of the scanty resources of her citizens. 

Not only wealth itself, but the very sources of wealth, are drained off in 
the process to which she is subjected. No wonder that the Austrians 
would fain adhere like vampires to the region where they have fastened, or 
that the allics should strive to shift the seat of war across the Austrian 
border. Certainly all the more obvious horrors of war visit especially the 
country which becomes the theatre of its actual conflicts, even where that 
country is not, like Sardinia, a party to them. 

But in this case, as in others, not all, perhaps not the greatest, misfor- 
tunes belong to the party upon whom injury 1s inflicted. A deeper and 
more permanent harm is wrought upon the men and the governments who 
do the fighting and pillaging, and commit the innumerable barbarities 
of war. It has been justly observed by Mr. Hallam, that “ predominant 
* habits of warfare are totally irreconcilable with those of industry, not 
“merely by the immediate works of destruction which render its efforts 
“unavailing, but through that contempt of peaceful occupations which 
“they produce.” After no long time, the inexhaustible bounty of nature 
restores to the farmer his plundered harvests, and industry will renew its 
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cefa) round, and all the orderly movements of society will begin again. 

ut who shall o oon restore to the rulers and the men that have plunged 

themselves actively into the carnage and robbery of war, the respect for 
human life, and property, and rights which they have lost ? 

History bears witness that war is the great demoralizer of kings and 
subjects alike. The personal outrages, the pillage and injustice which 
they practice upon enemies, are easily and indeed unconsciously continued 
at home. Use breeds a habit, and it is unfortunately a habit which is at 
war with all that human laws and human society are laboring to establish. 
Governmerts find always excuses for their most sg set| acts in the real 
or pretended necessities of war; the people learn the lessons of abject . 
submission, in deference to these same necessities; and thus the way is 
smoothed by encouraging in the government a disposition to encroach, and 
in the people a willingness to submit, for the free play of those fatal ten- 
dencies into which the rulers and the military classes have been falling in 
the active prosecution of war. All this is of course forgotten when once 
the rage of military ambition takes possession of a nation, or when a real 
hecessity summons it to war.—Boston Advertiser. 


THE COMMERCIAL ARGUMENT FOR WAR-LIKE PREPARATIONS. 


Ir is said that the money spent on such preparations is like that paid to 
an Insurance Company for protection against loss by fire or other contin- 
gency. But the analogy totally fails in several respects. In the first place, 

incessant augmentation of armed forces, so far from diminishing, only 
increases the risk of that very calamity against which it professes to be an 
insurance. It accumulates the materials out of which danger is to be a 
prehended, seeing, as all history attests, that the possession of large mili- 
tary armaments has ever been a temptation to states, to indulge in a tem- ~ 
per, and to follow a policy tending directly to bring them into collission 
with other powers. vn the next place, a nation by constantly adding to 
these warlike appliances without any intelligible cause, excites to jealousy, 
and provokes to emulation in the same path of extravagance and folly, the 
rulera of other nations. We wonder what insurance society in London or 
New York, would issue a policy to two tradesmen living on oppositie sides 
of the street, who, though engaged in doing a large trade with each other, 
were nevertheless keeping huge stores of blunderbusses and gunpowder in 
their respective cellars, to protect them against attacks they apprehended 
from each other! Or could any insurance society exact a smaller or larger 
premium for insuring the life of a man who should tell him that he always 
went about with a brace of pistols charged to the muzzle in his pockets, a 
bowie-knife at his girdle, and a sword-stick in his hand ? 

But suppose the analogy were correct, and that the sums expended on 
military establishments resembled what we pay for insuring our property, 
even on that showing, it must surely be admitted that the amount is ab-— 
surdly and ruinously high. What is the nature of the risk against which 
the English are insuring ? Have invasions of England been so common, 
as to warrant very high premiums being demanded for an insurance against 
them? Let us conaitt the testimony of history, and it will tell us she has 
never been invaded by a foreign army since the Norman Conquest, about 
1000 years ago. And what should we say to the common sense of that 
man, who would pay about one-third of his entire income to insure his 
property against a foreign invasion P 


The same illustration applies to America. Massachusetts has never 
been invaded by a foreign power, her skirmishes af, Concord, Lexing- 
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ton and Bunker Hill having been with those who had been up to that 
time her rulers ; but she has kept up during her whole existence, a military 
organization, for which there has been little or no occasion. She might, 
even on the principle of avowed defence, have been as well guarded against 
external danger without the millions on millions she has worse than wasted 
upon her militia system; a mode of defence exceedingly cheap, we grant, 
in comparison with standing armies, pet costing in the aggregate a vast 
amount of money for a state so small. 


LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS. 


LecturEs.—The Society has, during the past year, diligently employed 
its ordinary agencies for the diffusion of the principles of peace by means 
of lectures, public meetings, and the distribution of pamphlets, tracts and 
other publications. 

The principal lecturers have been the Secretary, Rev. Arthur O’Neil, 
Rev. William Strokes, and Edmund Fry, who are reported as having 
visited with much acceptance a large number of the chief towns. 


PuBLICATIONS.—There has been a continued issue of publications 
from the press, which have been put into circulation by every means that 
the Committec had at their disposal. Several new tracts have been issued 
during the year, among which may be enumerated War and Tazxation; 
The Demand for more Armaments ; War opposed to the Christian Idea ae 
Man; Le Monde, or, In Time of Peace prepare for War, an admirable 
little apologue, exposing the folly of that oft-repeated axiom, from the pen 
of our esteemed friend and correspondent in America, the Hon. Amasa 
Walker. ‘he Society’s periodical, the Herald of Peace, besides its regular 
circulation, has been sent gratuitously to nearly 500 ministers of the 

ospel, of various denominations, from many of whom communications 
have been received, expressing in the kindest terms their sense of its value 
and importance. Altogether the publications of all kinds issued during 
the year, amount to nearly 200,000 copies. 

AUXILIARIES.—At the last Annual Meeting of the members of this 
eociety, a general feeling was expressed in favor of visiting some of the 
Auxiliaries in the country, with a view to revise and re-organise the Peace 
cause, and especially to enlist the sympathy and active co-operation of the 
young, so as to replenish the breaches produced in our ranks by the 
removal of many of the early friends of the institution. Pursuant to this 
resolution, deputations from the Parent Committee have during the past 

ear been engaged to a considerable extent in this work. In the month of 
July, a Conference of the Friends of Peace was called at Manchester, at 
which the London Society was represented by Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. Ed- 
ward Smith, Mr. Joseph Barrett, and the Secretary. ‘At this conference, 
which was attended by a considerable body of persons, it was resolved to 
form a new association in that city, under the name of the Peace Conference 
and Arbitration Suciety, the programme of whose principles and modes of 
operation was soon after published, and signed by a large number of re- 
spectable and influential gentlemen, not only in Manchester, but in many 
of the surrounding towns. The Committee hope that this is a body destin- 
ed, in process of time, to render good service by its vigilance and activity 
to the interests of international peace. Later in the vear Messrs. Stur 
Smith, and Richard visited, on a similiar mission, Liverpool, Leeds, Ack- 
worth, Wakefield, Rawdon, Bradford, York, Darlington, Newcastle-on- 
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Tyne, and Scarboro’. Everywhere they met with a most kind and cordial 
reception; and in most of the places mentioned many young persons came 
forward, at the close of the meetings, to unite with the societies already 
existing, and to render such service as lay in their power for the general 
a of the cause. It is intended to continue this mode of action 


ing the coming year, and it is confidently hoped, that with the earnest ° 


co-operation of the friends of the Society in the several localities, both 
before and after the visits of the deputations, much may be done to revive 
and to extend the influence of peace principles throughout the community. 


EFFORTS IN FAVOR OF NON-INTERVENTION.—When it became known 
that a general election was to take place, the Committee lost no time in 
preparing and sending out in large quantities circulars, bills, and placards, 
entreating the electors not to lose sight, st so eventful a crisis, of those 
questions that bear on the preservation of international peace. Special 
stress was laid on the portentous and ever-growing evil of that ruinous 
rivalry in armaments, beneath the crushing weight of which all Christen- 

om is groaning, and all but suffocated, which leads, as it is estimated, to 
the maintenance, even during a time of peace, of at least four millions of 
armed men in Europe. Above all, the constituencies of this country were 
emphat cally besought to declare unequivocally their sentiments against 
England being involved on any pretext in that war of despots then loom- 
ing in Italy. It is believed that these appeals were not without their effect 
in helping to elicit that decisive utterance of public opinion in favor of a 
policy of non-intervention which was everywhere observable during the 

ection. 

Since then, however, and after the commencement of actual hostilities, 
the Committee felt that Bey were called upon to make another and a 
distinct effort for the same object. Remembering how frequently in our 

ast history England has been embroiled, without any necessity whatever 
in continental wars, the only lasting results of which have been to entail 
oppressive and everlasting burdens upon the nation; and remembering, 
moreover, how cr ee mig it be entangled in the present strife by secret 
engagements and alliances contracted by our rulers without the knowledge 
of the people, it was thought most desirable that there should be as gener- 
ally as possible throughout the country a timely and formal declaration 
against all such meddling on the part of whatever government may be in 
power. With this view, the Committee addressed an earnest appeal to all 
their correspondents, erceuebe them to obtain memorials to the minis- 
ters, signed ot Mr large a number as possible of their fellow-citizens, pray- 
ing that England may preserve an attitude of strict neutrality. Already, 
and in some cases before our appeal was known, this duty seems to have 
taken strong hold of the public mind. Leeds, Darlington, Kendal, New- 
castle, Sunderland, Marylebone, Woolwich, Coventry, Leicester: and other 
towns and boroughs have spoken out boldly, and it is to be hoped that the 
movement will spread until not a county or borough in the kingdom shall 
be found, which has not uttered its protest in favor of non-intervention. 
One of the most satisfactory incidents connected with this movement is 
the fact, that the Congregational Union of England and Wales—a body 
representing a large number of ministers and churches belonging to the 
Independent denomination in England and Wales—at its annual meeting 
held in London, in May, passed an admirable resolution, deprecating in 


the most earnest terms all interference on the part of this are in the 
e 


ng ete war. It is gratifying to be able to add, that within a few days 
a Royal Proclamation has been issued, declaring that her Majesty is 
“firmly purposed and determined to abstain altogether from taking part, 
either directly or indirectly, in the war, and to maintain a strict and im- 
partial neutrality in the hostilities now existing” between some of the 
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other sovereigns of Europe. But even this authoritative assurance does 
not absolve the people of this country from the duty of giving emphatuc 
utterance to their own opinions, were it only to strengthen the hands of 
Her Majesty in the wise and patriotic cause she has avowed her determina- 
nation to pursue.” 

Here is patent and decisive proof of the power which the friends of 
have already acquired over the people and the government of England, 
From time immemorial she has been a most notorious intermeddler in the 
quarrels on the Continent; and this public announcement of a new and far 
wiser policy is chiefly traceable to the persistent efforts of our co-workers 


there on the subject. If they had never done anything more, this alone, in 
its far reaching results, would be worth, a thousand times over, all the 
labor and money thus far expended in our cause. It is clear that the 
leaven of our views is slowly yet surely working even underneath the war 
system of the Old World. 


THE WAR SPIRIT AND PRINCIPLE STILL AT WORK.—But, while it is thus 

atifying to find so general a concurrence as to the duty of England to 
ollow the strict policy of non-intervention, the Committee cannot but re- 
gard, with the dcepest regret and apprehension, the efforts that are made by 
exaggerated alarms ana increased military preparations, to foment a warlike 
temper among the boone of this country. General declarations of neu- 
trality will be of little avail, if at the very moment they are uttered, we are 
sedulously cultivating the spirit and assuming the attitude of hostility 
towards other nations. The Committee must in an especial manner ex- 
press their unfeigned sorrow at the notice wa issued by the Government 
of its intention to encourage the formation of Rifle-clubs, a measure which 
in their judgment cannot fail to exercise a disastrous influence in many 
ways, diffusing through the community a love of arms, to which, happily, 
our countrymen have been hitherto strangers ; luring the young into habits 
of idleness and dissipation which, as all experience proves, almost invariabl 
attend these forms of amateur soldiership ; fostering warlike tastes, an 
feelings of national arrogance and emulation, that will be found most peril- 
ous to the interests of peace, and encouraging the still further development 
of those military institutions, the enormous over-growth cf which already 
constitutes the greatest curse and calamity of Europe. 

PROGRESS OF PEACE VreEws.—In conclusion, the Committee would 
repeat their solemn belief, which everything they witness around them 
tends only to confirm, that the principles they hold are not only most in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity, but with the dictates of reason, 
the claims of justice, the instinct of natural conscience, the interests of 
humanity, and the progress of civilization. It is impossible, indeed, not 
to fee] that a slow perception of this truth is gradually forcing itself upon 
some of those who have been wont to point at us, and our labors, the slow, 
unmoving finger of scorn. The world has been astonisned of late to find 
not only the doctrines, but the arguments, the illustrations, the very lan- 

age of the Peace Society, flowing from the lips of its bitterest revilers. 
Those measures which we have so long advocated, amid every kind 
of obloquy and insult, of stipulated arbitration, an international congress, 
& simultaneous reduction of armaments, and non-intervention in the affairs 
of other states, are beginning to be admitted into good society. It is 
impossible indeed not to regret that these powerful organs of public 
opinion did not earlier receive the light that is now tardily dawning upon 
them. If the statesmen and publicists of Europe, those who mould the 
character and direct the destinies of an age, had forty years ago, instead 
of frowning upon them in cold disdain, or assailing them with cavil and 
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invective, calmly inquired into the reasonableness of those views pro- 
pounded by the Peace Society, and then united their infiuence to give 
effect to such of them as were thought practical in the customs of states 
and the constitution of political society, how much of misery might have 
been spared to miaakind ; 
of wealth; how much agony of numan hearts; how much of mutual 
suspicion, terror and hatred to the nations of Christendom ; how much of 
demoralization to society ; how much of scandal to religion; how much of 
irreparable damage done to the progress of truth, liberty and civilization. 
It is very probable that these late converts may still continue to cast 
h and ridicule upon those who were the earliest and most consistent 
vocates of the principles which they are now disposed to adopt. Be it 
so. That is of very small moment as compared with the progress of the 
ral is It matters little who gains the Toner: so the work be accom- 
plished. 

The little insects that build up the beautiful islands which stud the face 
of the Southern seas work for ages, we are told, in the “ dark unfathomed 
caves of ocean,” myriads of them perishing in obscurity long before their 
graceful architecture even begins to peep above the surface of the waters, 
but each content to contribute its tiny labors to hasten on the final con- 
summation, when its isle of beauty shall stand complete, glittering like a 
gem on the bosom of the deep, crowned with verdure and fertility, and 
teeming with life and abundance. So it is with those who labor, under 
the guidance of Providence, for the accomplishment of some remote good. 
They may be destined to work on for generations in obscurity and con- 
tempt, conscious only that they are working in harmony with the plans of 
God, and that they are helping, in however feeble a degree, in bringing to 
pass those scenes of blessedness and peace, upon which humanity, even in 
its darkest moments, has loved to repose in hope ; 


*‘ Those scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 
Scenes of accomplished bliss, which who can see, 
Though but in distant prospects, and not feel 
His soul refresh’d with foretaste of the joy !’’ 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1. That this meeting cannot but regard the war that has just broken forth in 
the south of Europe, between three professedly Christian nations, as a reproach 
to civilization, anda scandal to Christianity; and, while acknowledging with 
STatitude the strenuous and prolonged efforts of our own Government to adjust 
the matter in dispute by nrediation, records its solemn conviction, in accordance 
with that already so generally expressed by the country, that it is both the in- 
terest and duty of England to observe a strict policy of non-intervention, and to 

, not merely from overt and immediate acts of war, but from all 
entangling engagements and alliances which may endanger our being ultimately 
lnvolved in the conflict, and from such menacing demonstrations of force as must 
tend, by stimulating warlike passions at home, and exciting suspicion and 
alimosity abroad, to bring about the very evil which the nation so earnestly, 

ahanimously deprecates. 

2 That this meeting cannot fail to recognise in the deplorable events by which 

&rope is now distracted, a solemn and instructive illustration and confirmation 

‘he views always held and promulgated by the Peace Society, as to the im 
Policy and anger of great standing armaments, the maintenance of which ha 
ids into a system of chronic riv between the professedly Christian Powers 
. Europe, This meeting is of opinion that the peace of Europe has been 
eacrificed, and the nations exposed to all the horrors of a desolating and san- 

ary war, not because of political difficulties incapable of pacific solution 
bese of the existence of these vast armaments continually thrust forwar 
a nival dynasties to threaten and coerce each other, to obstruct and counteract 
Spomacy, and to claim ultimately for the umpirage of brute force, a result 
seg could only be satisfactorily obtained under the guidance of reason, for- 
bce and conscience. 
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HOW TO DO AWAY WAR. 


Tae Cause of Peace is eminently practical, and proposes to ac- 
complish its great and glorious purpose by means clearly feasible 
and rational. It aims to supersede war by putting something 
far better in its place. The War-system is now upheld only as a 
matter of supposed necessity for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations, for the redress of their wrongs, and for the 
security of their respective rights and interests. These ob- 
jects, we admit, must be attained in some way; and the chief 
question is, whether better means than the sword cannot be 
devised for securing them. Nations will of course retain their 
Wwar-system until it is actually superseded by preferable methods 
of international justice ; and this demand would be fairly met by 
Substitutes for War that should accomplish all its legitimate 
ends more effectually than the sword ever did or ever can. Here 
is the substance of our plan in few words — War superseded by 
better means of international justice and safety. We propose in its 
“place a rational, peaceful, Christian process of justice between 
nations, analogous to what every civilized society has provided 
not only for individuals, but for all minor communities. 

Such, in substance, is our principle; and we contend that it 
may be applied to nations, as well as to individuals, with reason- 
able prospects of success. There are in the nature of the case 
no insuperable obstacles to such an application. Nations, re- 
garded by all writers on international law as moral persons, are 
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confessedly under the same general obligations to each other as 
individuals in society ; and we simply ask the former to settle 
their disputes in essentially the same way that the latter do 
theirs. How do individuals adjust their difficulties ? Always in 
one of two ways — either by amicable agreement between them- 
selves, or by reference to a third party as umpire. There is no 
other way possible; and hence, if nations cannot or will not 
adjust their own difficulties, they must of necessity resort to 
some form of reference. 

Here is no really new idea, but one as ald as government or 
society itself. Common sense, the world over, has ever decided, 
that no man sbould be allowed to judge in his own case; and 
this principle is just as applicable to communities as to indi- 
viduals. It underlies and pervades every process of justice in 
our courts of law. Every trial there is a reference ; and no liti- 
gant is allowed to decide in his own case, but must submit to the 
judgment of impartial peers. Ought not governments to adjust 
their own differences in the same way? We ask them merely to 
adopt for themselves this simple, elementary principle of justice, - 
with such modifications in the mode of applying it as their cir- 
cumstances may require. It would be far better if they would 
settle every dispute by themselves ; but, if they cannot, then let 
them submit the points in issue to arbiters. We urge them to 
make this their established method of adjustment, and to pro- 
vide for it in their treaties by express agreement in advance. We 
would fain have them stipulate for it; and hence we call it Stipu- 
lated Arbitration. We propose that they incorporate in every 
treaty a clause binding the parties to settle whatever disputes 
may ever arise’ between them, by reference to umpires mutually 
chosen. 

Now, what ejection can there be to such an expedient? It 
relinquishes no right; it neither sacrifices nor endangers any 
interest; it contradicts no important principle in morals or poli- 
tics ; it requires no great or essential change in public opinion, 
but is well adapted to the present state of the world, and con- 
sistent alike with the precepts of Christianity, and the dictates 
of sound policy ; it is level to the comprehension of all, and com- 
mends itself strongly to their good sense as safe and just, as 
clearly feasible, and likely to prove successful. 

Nor would such an experiment be entirely novel; for the 
principles hes for ages been occasionally tried with the best re- 
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sults. ‘“When sovereigns,’ says Vattel, a high authority on 
international law, “cannot agree, they sometimes trust the 
decision of their disputes to arbitrators. This method is very 
reasonable, and very conformable to the law of nations.’”’ He 
quotes a variety of examples, but dwells especially on that of 
Switzerland, and says, ‘‘the Swiss have had the precaution in 
all their alliances among themselves, and even in those they 
have contracted with the neighboring powers, to agree before- 
hand on the manner in which their disputes were to be submitted 
to arbitrators, in case they could not themselves adjust them in an 
emicable way. This wise precaution has not a little contributed 
to maintain the Helvetic Republic in that flourishing state 
which secures its liberty, and renders it respectable throughout 
Europe.”’ 

Occasional arbitration has ever been a part of our own foreign 
policy. A question of boundary between us and Great Britain 
we united in referring to the Emperor of Russia in 1822, a 
similar one between the same parties to the King of the Nether- 
lands in 1827, and matters in controversy with Mexico to the 
King of Prussia in 1838, with success in each case to the extent 
of preventing an appeal to arms. Such is coming to be the 
usage of civilized nations; and we ask that this principle be 
made the ordinary method of settling all such disputes as cannot 
be satisfactorily adjusted by negotiation. 

To such @ measure we cannot well conceive any serious objec- 
tion, but a host of arguments in its favor. Its general adoption 
would work a new and most glorious era in the world’s progress ; 
and fain would we ask the earnest attention, especially of the con- 
ductors of the Press, to the subject, and solicit their aid in form- 
ing such a public opinion as shall in time, perhaps ere long, 
- Constrain the more enlightened and influential nations of Chris- 
tendom, like England, France, and the United States, to provide 
for the settlement of all difficulties in the last resort by some 
form of reference, and thus pave the way for a safe, gradual, 
entire abandonment of their present war-system, by the in- 
troduction of peaceful substitutes that shall, in the long run, 
far more effectually secure all ita legitimate ends. 
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SAFETY OF PEACE PRINCIPLES. 


Tre efficacy of pacific principles is not confined to Christians. 
Even paganism has furnished occasional illustrations of their 
beauty and power. The Island of Loo-Choo in the Chinese sea, 
was visited in 1816 by the two war-ships which took Lord Am- 
herst to China as ambassador from England. In order to procure 
supplies, and make some repairs, they anchored in a harbor of the 
island; and many of the natives immediately came on board, to 
whom the Captain, through an interpreter, stated whence the 
ships came, on what embassy sent, and why they had anchored 
there. Learning what things were wanted, they began forthwith 
to furnish them in great abundance, which they continued for six 
weeks, and then refused the slightest compensation. 

Some of the crew being sick, were taken ashore to a temple as 
a temporary hospital, and there treated with the utmost tender- 
ness. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ says Capt. Hall, ‘‘ could be more interesting 
than to observe the care which the natives took uf our sick men. 
They crowded round to assist them out of the boats, carried those 
confined to their beds all the way from the beach to the hospital, 
and gently supported those who had strength barely to walk ; 
and when safely lodged, they were immediately supplied with 
eggs, milk, fowls and vegetables already cooked. 

I was absent awhile on a survey of the coast ; and on my return 
I was glad to find the sick men much recovered, and very grateful 
for the kindness of the natives. The best provisions had been 
brought to them every day ; and when disposed to take exercise, 
they were sure to be accompanied by some of the natives, who 
helped them up the steep side of the hill behind the hospital, to a 
grassy spot on the summit, and having lighted pipes for them, 
remained patiently till the invalids wished toreturn. Never were 
sailors so caressed ; and it was pleasing to observe our hardy 
seamen so much softened, that they laid aside for the time all 
the habitual roughness of their manners, and without any inter- 
ference of the officers, treated the natives with the greatest con- 
sideration. Indeed, from the first hour of our visit, their amiable 
disposition and gentle manners won the good will of all; and, by 
a, sort of tacit, spontaneous understanding, every one of our men 
treated them not only with Kindness, but with entire confidence. 
The proud, haughty feeling of national superiority, so common 
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among British seamen, was here completely subdued by the kind 
and gentle manners of this pacific people. Though continually 
intermingled, no quarrel or complaint occurred during all our 
stay ; but each succeeding day seemed to increase our mutual 
cordiality and friendship. 

‘We also inquired into their government ; and while partaking 
of the general mildness, we deemed it highly efficient from the 
great order always maintained. The chiefs, though quite decided 
in giving their commands, were mild in manner and expression; 
and the people always obeyed them with the greatest alacrity and 
cheerfulness. Crimes were said to be very unfrequent ; the peo- 
ple went entirely unarmed ; and they always declared that they 
had no military weapons. We looked sharply for them, but 
could find none. Their behavior on seeing a musket fired, showed 
their ignorance of fire arms; and they invariably denied having 
any knowledge of war by experience or tradition. 

The case of William Penn, however, is perhaps the fullest and 
fairest illustration of pacific principles in their bearing on the 
intercourse of nations. His colony, though an appendange to 
England, was to the Indians an independent State. They knew 
no power above or beyond that of Penn himself; and they treated 
his colony as another tribe or nation. Their king had himself 
expressly abandoned these Quakers entirely to their own re- 
sources. ‘‘ What!’ said Charles II. to Penn on the eve of his 
departure, ‘‘ venture yourself among the savages of North Am- 
erica! Why, man, what security have you, that you will not be 
in their war-kettle within two hours after setting your foot on 
their shores?’’ ‘The best security in the world,’ replied the 
man of peace. ‘I doubt that, friend William; I have no idea 
of any security against those cannibles, but*a regiment of good 
soldiers with their muskets and bayonets ; and I tell you before- 
hand, that, with all my good will for you and your family, to 
Whom I am under obligations, I will not send a single soldier 
with you.” ‘I want none of thy soldiers; I depend on some. 
thing better.’ ‘‘ Better!’ on what?’’ ‘On the Indians them- 
selves; on their moral sense, and the promised protection of 
God.’ 

Such was the policy of Penn. He resolved to treat the Indians 
as the Gospel requires, and then rely for safety on the better 
Principles of their nature, and the promises of God. He brought 
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no cannon; he built no forts; nor was there at his command a 
single musket or sword to assail or repulse an enemy. He treated 
none as enemies, but all as friends, and threw himself, with open- 
hearted confidence, upon the red man’s generosity and justice- 
He met the rude sons of the forest as brethren; his kindness 
disarmed their enmity, and lulled their suspicions and fears 
asleep ; he won their perfect confidence in his friendship; and, 
‘sitting down with them on the banks of the Delaware, they 
smoked together the calumet of peace and love. 

Now, what was the result of such a policy? In the midst of 
the most warlike tribes on this continent, the Quakers lived in 
safety ; while all the other colonies, acting on the war-policy of 
armed defence, were involved almost incessantly in bloody con- 
flicts with the Indians. Shall we ascribe this to the personal tact 
of William Penn? Shrewd he doubtless was ; but the success of 
his policy was owing mainly, if not entirely, to its pacific charac- 
ter. Penn was only an embodiment of his principles, and the 
efficacy of these is strikingly exhibited in the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania, during all the seventy years of her peace policy, remained 
without harm from the Indians, but suffered, as soon as she 
changed that policy, the same calamities with the other colonies. 

Such, then, is the efficacy of pacific principles. Not that they, 
or anything else, can prevent all evil in a world like ours; but, 
when rightly applied, they are a far surer protection than the 
sword. We doubt whether they have ever been put to a fair 
test without proving successful; and any people who shall dare 
to trust these principles, will find them safe. Who seemed less 
likely than American Indians to feel their power? Yet how 
readily did they lay their tomahawks and scalping-knives at the 
feet of Penn, and humbly apologize for killing the only Quakers 
they ever attacked. ‘The men carried arms,’ said they; ‘we 
supposed them to be fighters, and thought they pretended to be 
Quakers, merely because they were cowards.’ So said the mur- 
derers of Lyman and Munson. ‘They came with arms in their 
hands, and we took them for enemies. Had we known they were 
men of God, come to do us good, we would have done them no 
harm.’ There is no policy so safe as that of peace. Let any 
people abjure all war, and proclaim to the world that they will 
never fight under any provocation, but will be ready to settle all 
difficulties with other nations by umpires mutually chosen; and 
would any nation attack such a people? No sooner than a duel- 
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list will now fight a woman or a child. Would not any nation be 
ashamed of an act so mean, and the whole world cry shame upon 
them, and brand them as the basest of paltroons and assassins ? 

‘ But experience pleads for the war-principle ; all nations have 
hitherto acted upon it; and does not this prove its necessity?’ 
No more than the extent and long continuance of paganism prove 
that to be necessary. Men have tried war more than five thou- 
sand years; and what is the result? A world covered with 
crime, and drenched in blood and tears. Could any policy of 
peace have led to worse results ? 

‘But would you have no means of defence?’ — Yes the best 
in the world ; such as God himself has prescribed ; such as Penn 
used with perfect, glorious success ; such as every fair trial has 
shown to be far more effectual than any weapons of war. We 
plead for the strictest principles of peace, not only because they 
are true, but also because they are the best security both for 
individuals and for nations. 

‘But what security do these sauces afford for our liberties 
and rights ?’ — The best possible; incomparably better than the 
sword can give. Search all history, and you will find war to 
have been the deadliest foe to popular freedom and rights. True, 
it has been alleged to have secured them both; but far more 
truly has it ever trampled them under its iron hoof. Peace is 
the best, if not the only soil for the sure and steady growth 
of free institutions; and one century of universal, unbroken 
peace would accomplish wonders for the liberty and rights of 
mankind. 

‘But will nations ever act on the sfrict principles of peace ? ’— 
Individuals have, and nations may; but whether they will or 
not, time alone can determine. We believe they one day will, 
for God has promised they shall; but until they do, surely these 
principles cannot be held responsible for their safety, any more 
than a medicine can cure those who do not take it. If all nations 
would adopt them, there would of course be an end to war, and 
the fear of its evils. We cannot flatter ourselves that the great 
national brotherhood of Chnstendom, or any of its members, wil] 
soon come fully into these views, discarding the sword as the 
arbiter of international disputes, and ceasing from all war, and 
all preparations for war; but already the whole civilized world 
are gradually approaching this policy; and, just as fast as they 
do, will their safety, as well as their general prosperity and hap- 
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piness, be correspondingly increased. No fair-minded man will 
now deny that a pacific policy is in every respect the best; and, 
if we cannot bring all nations, or any one of them, up to the high 
standard of the gospel, we would fain bring them as near to it 
as we can. Our utmost efforts will doubtless leave them much 
below that standard ; but every approximation to it will strongly 
tend to insure their peace, and to promote their general and 
permanent welfare. 


CARNIVAL OF BLOOD: 
REMARKS IN ANTICIPATION OF THE ITALIAN WABR.* 


If anything could testify to the semi-barbarism of the ninteenth century 
civilization, it is the coolness with which professedly Christian cabinets 
trade in the stupendous game of blood. If anything could testify to the 
dulled edge and semi-worldly tone even of the professed Christian church, 
it is the almost unanimous silence upon its guilt, its enormity and its folly, 
with which the religious press and pulpit of Europe and America greet the 
impending carnival of murder, usually called a general war. Statesmen, 
with the wisdom of the children of this world, seem incapable of being 
taught the uselessness and the idiocy of the bloody arbitrament of the 
sword ; and divines, with their supposed wisdom of the children of light, 
have apparently, with all their cat for a strict construction of the Bible, 
and a fearless application of its principles, forgotten the law of Moses that 
says, Zhou shalt not kill; and the law of Christ, that commands us to Love 
our enemies. Frigid calculators of markets and Lai may augur well for 
our commerce, if the rest of the world are engaged in cutting one another’s 
throats ; for then we shall supply them with wheat and corn. But the phi- 
losopher, not to say the philanthropist, knows full well that when one 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it; and that a social chaos, 
and desent from the functions of men to those of bears, tigers and wolves, 
cannot involve the ancient, beautiful seats of civilization and. faith, with- 
out dragging us, half round the world, sooner or later, into a partnership 
in the wide-spread crime and calamity. A war in Lurope, no matter for 
what pretences fought, becomes a vital question in America. 

The first sophistry which needs to be scattered and annihilated on this 
subject is, that such a war as now impends, prophecies freedom to the 
down-trodden massee of Europe. This humbug has long enough cheated 
the friends of Humanity. Rare are the cases in which the sword has not 
cloven the fair form of Liberty to the earth, rather than smitten off her 
chains. The few cases, as the Grecian resistance to the Persian invasion, 
the American Revolution, and some others, have turned the heads of san- 
guine patriots. But by an examination of the processes and results of war, 
we see how utterly vain is the hope in this way of hastening the progress 
of the pcople’s emancipation. War consumes the athletic and most enter- 
prising young mer of acountry. It arrests the occupation of industry, 


* Sclectcd for our last number; but, though a little out of time,the article de- 
serves tu be preserved. 
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destroys the results of human skill and labor, loads both parties with debts 
of almost fabulous figure, reverses all the civilizing, enlightening and 
moralizing operations of society, and wastes the attention, thought and 
manly courage of a country or a continent, in the often futile attempt to 
repel physical evil, instead of pouring them as mighty spirit-streams into 
the channels of positive improvement. 

The march of armies is the signal to stop the clock that strikes the hours of 
the world’s most beneficent victories. Smiting down human life, and the 
value of life, war demoralizes the conscience, and brutalizes the manners of 
mankind. The disaster, too, befalls not the princes, but the populace. ‘They 
who set in motion the bloody enginery that will sweep myriads into untimely 
graves, tie other myriads to wounded and suffering bodies, and consume the 
fruits of many years of honest and happy peace in a few years of frenzied 
and diabolical conflict, are not the ones who expose their own delicately nur- 
tured bodies to the iron hail of the battle-field. Now they sit far and safe 
from the Golgotha, and plot mischief and ruin for the human family, on a — 
scale seemingly too gigantic for man’s puny arm and scanty intelligence. 
What care they for the widow’s only son, ¢onscripted to the horrors and 
vices of camp-life, fights, marches and sieges? What care they for the poor 
laborer’s last penny, eaten up by the omnivorous war-tax, and orphans cast 
by the hundred of thousands upon the bleak world? They never hear the 
besieging tempest of human sighs, and yells, and groans, that rises in 
awful chorus from every battle-field, and howls through that visible hell, a 
war-hospital. 

One pretty sure evidence that war is not favorable to human rights is, 
that itis almost invariably waged by the kings and princes, who are the 
enemies of popular freedom, and resolutely bent on retaining their ill- 
gotten and abused power at every risk. With profuse professions of 
patriotism, and love of their people on their lips, they would sacrifice any 
number of their fellow-men rather than abate one jot or title of their 
haughty pretensions, or yield an imaginary point of honor or ambition for 
the pacification of a whole continent. 

In the contest apparently just ready to crimson anew the hills of fair 
Italy and Germany, the Koike and Mazzinis of a forlorn hope no 
doubt fondly imagine that the sound of the trumpet is the signal to eman- 
cipate fallen nationalities. It is, we believe, a vain delusion. Did the 
elder Napoleon restore Poland? Will an inferior prince of the same line 
do any better for Hungary? Once the conqueror of Italy had honors and 
banquets rained upon him, as her Deliverer; but did the sword hew out 
the road for freedom then, and has it acquired any new magic by which it 
ag better do it nowP Must the Tree of Liberty be enriched with human 

ood ? 

War is the life and cause of standing armies and navies. Europe has 
about three millions of soldiers and marines under arms on land and sea 
at this time. The prospect of a general war drains the farms and work- 
shops, by a new conscription of enormous size. Is the despotism, too, of 
military rule a favorite school in which to train the sons of liberty? Will 
the peasantry of Italy, France and Germany, not now distinguished for 
their general intelligence, or preparation for self-government and the ballot- 
box, be advanced in their education by the martinet and the drum-major ? 
Are the lotteries of war, the stunning cries of defeat or victory, a good 
opiate for headlong passions, and a wholesale discipline to temper the 
selfishness of the masses, to respect others’ rights, while they vindicate 
their own? Who is dupe enough to believe that the professed preserva- 
tion of the balance of power is sincerely meant for the steady uplifting of 
the great body of the people, or that war entered upon, with whatever 
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honeyed accents of love of popular advancement, or nationality, or Italian 
independence, means anything else than a change of masters? 

No; sorry as we are to say it, and sad as we feel at the prospect, we 
must avow the most earnest conviction, which we believe events will 
justify, that freedom has everything to fear, and little or nothing to hope 
from a general war in Europe. fe will load her heavier with chains, 
ae her into a deeper dungeon, and put off still longer the day of her 

ubilee. 
: Were not the conscience of the world sophisticated and palsied by the 
idle common-places of politics, and the mouth of the church struck dumb 
against the most gigantic of Antichrists, there would arise, not from one 
humble sect alone, but from consolidated Christendom, such a remon- 
strance against plunging into another Red Sea of slaughter, which would 
reach the loftiest throne or the most secret cabinet. — Ch. Register. 


THE WAR AND THE PEACE IN ITALY. 


ONCE more have the nations of Europe had an opportunity of witnessing 
what war cai do to promote the liberty, civilization and happiness of man- 
kind. The experiment has been made on a large scale, and the most un- 
limited supply of all the means and agencies which the war-system can fur- 
nish. Blood and money have been squandered without stint. Upper Italy 
has been converted into one vast human shambles. In little more than two 
months, five sanguinary battles have been fought—Montebello, Palestro, 
Magenta, Malegnano, and Solferino. Taking into account those who per- 
ished on the battle-field, those who were swept away by disease, those 
who died in excruciating agony in the hospitals, and those who are even 
now pining away into premature graves through wounds and injuries re- 
ce:ved in the war, it will probably be no exaggeration to say that 100,000 
men, “ full of hearty life,” have been sweptout of life in three months 
before this mad tornado of human passion. If we affirm that a hundred 
millions of money, ($500,000,000,) have been wasted, we believe we shall 
greatly understate the case; for we must include in our estimate not only 
the sums spent by the three belligerent states,—France, Austria and Sar- 
dinia—in the actual conflict, but the enormous expenditure it occasioned to 
the neutral nations, England, Prussia, the minor German States, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and more or less to all the countries of Europe. But by what 
Bauge shall we measure the wide-spread miseries it has spread among the 

abitations of humanity, or the inconceivable moral mischiefs it has in- 
flicted upon all Christendom ? 

Now, what has been the result of this portentous outbreak of wickedness 
and suffering ? What good is it likely to do? There are certain profound 
philesophers among us, who pretend to find in war ample “ compensations” 
which suffice to reconcile them to all the sacrifices, moral and material, it 
involves. What, then, are the “ compensations” in the present case ? 
The professed, and perhaps the real, object of the war was the liberation of 
Italy. Italy was to be free of the foreigner from the Alps to the Adriatic. 
And what has been the result? First of all, Sardinia, by whose invitation 
Italy was converted into a battle-field for two of the great military monar- 
chies of Europe, had, as a preliminary, to surrender its form of constitu- 
tional government, and submit to a dictatorship. Whether it will revert 
to the former, remains to be seen. But what is unquestionable is this, that 
Count Cavour, to whose restless and ambitious intrigues this war was owing 
more than to any other cause, horror-struck, and, let us hope, conscience- 
struck, at the awful miseries which he was the instrument of bringing upon 
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his own country to no purpose, has flung up his office in disgust. Lom- 
bardy, without mee pretence of consulting its own will, is given by Francis 
Joseph to Louis Napoleon, and by Louis Napoleon is tossed contemptu- 
ously into the lap of Victor Emmanuel. Venetia, with Peschiera, Mantua 
and Borgoforte, remain in the hands of Austria. The princes of Tuscany 
and Modena return to their States. Italy is to be formed into a Confeder- 
ation, under the nominal headship of the Pope, but probably under the 


real authority of Austria. Here you see the whole. This is all that has . 


been gained by the sacrifice of 100,000 lives, 100 millions of money, and 
the convulsion of all Europe with alarm. 

We do not blame the Emperor of the French for concluding this peace. 
Far from it. Any peace is better than a continuance of the brutal butchery 
that was going on in Italy; and those who imagine that any better result 
could have’ ensued from pushing the war to the uttermost, until all Europe 
had been drawn into the eddy, must have read history to no purpose. To 
begin the war, was an act of folly and crime of the first magnitude; but to 
finish it was, under the circumstances, courageous and honourable, and 
gives us a better opinion than we had of the Emperor of the French. Let 


us hope that the spectacles of horror he witnessed on the battle-fields, and ° 


in the hospitals, appealed to his better feelings, and made him shrink from 
the responsibility of perpetuating so much misery. He has stated his reasons 
for withdrawing from the conflict, with a candour that is rare on the part 
of crowned heads. He acknowledges that he was fighting against the pub- 
lic opinion of Europe ; that, if the war proceeded, it must have assumed 
still more formidable dimensions, and that he shrunk from a course which 
would have rendered it necessary ‘to go on shedding precious blood, and 
to risk that which a sovereign should only stake for the independence of his 
country.” 

But the most important question is, will the nations of the earth see and 
learn the lesson with which this event is pregnant? Will they profit by 
the moral, for the second time within three years inscribed as it were acroas 
the heavens in letters of blood and flame, as to the abortive issues for all 
jee purposes of this appeal to the sword? Will the friends of liberty at 
ength allow themselves to be convinced that it is as vain to attempt to de- 
stroy despotism and to establish freedom by war, us it is to cast out devils 
by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils ? Will the friends of Christianit 
cease from the fatuous hope that a system which sanctions and evokes all 
forms of “ hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, envyings, 
murders, drunkenness, revilings, and such-like,” will tend to the further- 
ance of a religion whose fruits are “ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance? ” Or must the earth be 
again drenched with blood, and the heavens filled with blasphemy, before 
man will consent to relinquish these insane delusions P—Herald of Peace. 


HOW WAR VIOLATES THE SCRIPTURES, 


EvEN the Old Testament does not sanction war as a custom. In each 
case, there mentioned, of lawful war, it was entered upon by the express 
command of God. If such authority were now given, we might worthily 
resort to arms. But without such authority, how dare we violate the ge- 
nius of Christianity, and set at naught the example of Christ? The wars 
sanctioned in olden times were not appointed to decide doubtful questions, 
or to settle quarrels. They were to inflict national punishment, and were 
intended, as are pestilence and famine, to chastise guilty nations. 
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As to the New Testament, a multitude of its precepts might be quoted 
expressly against all fighting. “Ye have heard, &c., an eye for an eye 3 
but I say unto you resist not evil.” ‘Follow peace with all men.” “ Love 
one another.” ‘ Do justice, love mercy.” ‘Love your enemies.” “ Fol- 
low righteousness, faith, charity, peace.” ‘Return good for evil.” “ Let 
all bitterness, and wrath, and anger,-and clamor, and evil speaking be put 
away from you, and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven you.” “If my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my. servants fight! ‘‘If ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither,” &c. ‘Be ye not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” “If thine enemy hunger, feed him, if 
he thirst, give him drink.” “Render not evil for evil, but contrariwise, 
blessing.” Such passages might be indefinitely multiplied. They abound 
in the New Testament. How shall they be disposed of P No interpreta- 
tion can nullify their force, or change their application. Take any sense 
the words will bear, and they forbid war. They especially forbid retalia- 
tion, which is always advanced as the best pretext for war. 

Such texts as have been quoted, relate to the single matter of retaliation 
and fighting. But belligerent nations violate every precept of the gospel. 
It enjoins every man to be meek, lowly, peaceable, easy to be entreated, 
gentle, thinking no evil, merciful, slaw to anger, quiet, studious, patient, 
temperate. Let a man rehearse, one by one, the whole catalogue of 
Christian graces, and he will see that war repudiates them all. 

Examine that superlative epitome of Christianity, our Lord’s sermon on 
the mount. Its nine benedictions are upon so many classes of persons— 
the poor in spirit, mourners, the meek, the merciful, the peace-makers, the 
persecuted, the reviled, those who hunger after righteousness, and the pure 
in heart. In which of these classes can the professed warrior place him- 
self? Alas, he shuts himself out from all the benedictions of heaven. 

The discourse proceeds to teach, that not only killing, but anger is mur- 
der. It expressly rebukes the law of retaliation; and exploding the tradi- 
tionary rule of loving our neighbor, and hating our enemy, it requires us 
to love our enemies, and do good to those that despitefully use us. After- 
ward, in presenting a form of prayer, it not only teaches us to say, ‘“For- 
give our trespasses as we forgive those that trespass against us,” but adds, 
“if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father 
forgive you.” What a peace sermon is here! What modern peace society 
goes further, or could be more explicit ? 

But let us take a few of the Christian graces more in detail. ‘The Chris- 
tian is required to cherish a sense of direct and supreme responsibility to 
God. The irresponsible feelings of a soldier are a necessary part of his 
profession, as Lord Wellington once said; ‘A man who has a nice 
sense of religion, should not be a soldier.” The soldier makes war a pro- 
Session, and must be ready t» fight any nation, or any part of his own na- 
tion, as he is ordered. He must have no mind of his own. He must 
march, wheel, load, fire, charge, or retreat, as he is bidden, and because he 

is bidden. In the language of THoMas JEFFERSON, “ The breaking of men 
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to military discipline, is breaking their spirits to principles of passive obe- 
dience.” The nearer a soldier comes to a mere machine, the better soldier 
he makes. Is this right for a Christian? Is it compatible with his duty 
to “ examine all things, and hold fast that which is good ?” 

Nor is there a Christian grace which does not tend to diminish the value 
of a professed soldier. Some graces are, it is true, useful in camp; where 
a@ man may be called to act as a servant, or laborer. It is then desirable 
that he be honest, meek, faithful, that he may properly attend to a horse, 
or a wardrobe. But such qualities spoil him for the field. He must there 
cast away meekness, and fight; he must cast away honesty, and forage; 
must cast away forgiveness, and revenge his country; he must not return 
good for evil, but two blows for one.—Dr. Malcom. 


PEACE AND MISSIONS. 


THe Peace Reform is needed to remove obstacles to the spread of the 
Gospel. A multitude of these have been scattered, age after age, over the 
whole earth by the martial character of Christendom. Its wars, however 
unjust the charge, are actally charged by the heathap upon our religion as 
one of its spposed fruits; and thus have they reared all round the whole 
unevangelize4J world a barrier of prejudice very like the wall of China. 
Their ports, their ears, their hearts have been closed fast against us. 
Christians are regarded with terror ; and Christianity itself, though an angel 
of peace and Jove, has thus become, all over the earth, a hissing and a scorn. 

You cannot well conceive how far the wars of Christendom have set the 
great mass of unevangelized minds sternly against the religion of the cross. 
Not only does the infidel cast them in our teeth, and the Jew insist that the 
Messiah, promised as the Prince of Peace, cannot have come, since nations, 
reputedly Christian, have been almost incessantly engaged in war ; but even 
the follower of the false prophet, calls us “ Christian dogs,” and taunts us 
for our glaring hypocrisy. 

The result is inevitable in checking the spread of Christianity. How came 
the gospel to meetin the Sandwich and South Sea Islands, a reception com- 
paratively so cordial, and a degree of success so glorious? Other causes of 
course conspired ; but a principal one was found in the fact, that the wars of 
Christendom were little known to the natives, and they saw Christianity 
exhibited before them first in the lives of its humble peaceful missionaries. 
On the other hand, why were the Jesuit missionaries so indignantly expelled 
from China? Whence such rancorous hatred of the gospel in Japan, that 
every man, woman and child was for ages required to go once a year through 
the ceremony of publicly trampling in scorn on the cross, and no Christian 
even now can put his foot on the shores of that island, without first renouncing 
his religion? They had heard of Christian nations crimsoning their path 
by sea and land with blood ; and they very naturally suspected those Jesuits 
of having come to involve them, some how or other, in the same calamities 
that nominal Christians had so often inflicted upon one another. The 
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countries all round the Mediterranean, traversed by Apostles, and covered 
with primitive Churches, have been for ages filled, mainly in consequence 
of fierce, bloody wars so long waged between Mohammedans and reputed 
Christians, with such deep and bitter prejudices as centuries can hardly 
suffice to remove. Such prejudices more or less overspread the globe, and 
must be removed before its myriads can be evangelized. 


RUIN OF SOULS BY WAR. 


How vast and fearful the havoc of immortal souls directly occasioned by 
war! The thought is appalling beyond expression ; and it is high time for 
the truth on this point, if on no other, to be rung aloud in the ear of every 
Christian community. Too long has the poor soldier been permitted, partly 
through our own connivance or neglect, to dream of wading through all the 
atrocities and horrors of war up to the throne of an immaculate, merciful 
God. Far be it from us to say, that none have ever gone even from the 
field of blood to the realms of glory; but, if war is so notorious a hot-bed of 
vice and irreligion ; if at breathes a spirit, forms a character, and absolutely 
enjoins atrocities, so utterly inconsistent,with the gospel of Christ ; if the 
field of battle is such a theatre for the worst passions that ever rage in the 
bosom of man; if fleets and camps are, the world over, such proverbial 
reservoirs of impiety, pollution and crime, I dare not suppose that such 
masses of moral putrefaction are borne up into the immediate presence of 
Him in whose sight the very heavens are not clean. 

What a destroyer, then, of immortal souls! Scarce a war that does not 
slay its thousands, its scores of thousands; and how often have there fallen 
upon a single field of battle, ten thousand, twenty, thirty, fifty thousand, a 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred thousand! No uncommon number 
this in ancient warfare; and since the dawn of the present century, there 
perished, in less than six months of the Russian campaign, half a million 
of the French alone; in the wars of Alexander and Cesar, some three mil- 
lions each; in the wars of Napoleon, six millions; in the wars of Jenghisz- 
Khan some thirty-two millions; in the wars of the Turks and Saracens, 
sixty millions each; and the lowest estimate I have ever seen, (Dr. Dick) 
puts the sum total of its ravages from the first at fourteen thousand millions, 
eighteen times as many as all the present population of our globe ! 

Will the church of Christ never awake to a subject so immensely impor- 
tant? Believers in the gospel of peace, followers of the Prince of Peace, 
sons and daughters of the God of Peace, can you still fold your hands in 
apathy or despair, and let such a fell destroyer of mankind for two worlds 
continue his work of death and perdition, unchecked, unresisted by any 
efforts or even prayers from you? 
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LETTER FROM TITUS COAN. 


Hi1i0, Hawatr, APRIL 26, °59. 


G. C. Beckwitu, D. D., Sec’y of Am. Peace Society: 

My Ever Dear BROTHER. —I received, a few weeks ago, your good 
box of olive leaves. I waited a little for the arrival of the box, before an- 
swering your letters. It was longer in coming, because the ship passed Hilos 
and landed the box at Honolulu, whence it came to me in a packet. I was 
very happy to get the publications, as ships were in at the time, and I dis- 
tributed many at once. They are all acceptable, and will all be useful 
through the blessing of the Lord. ‘I should have been glad of a number of 
volumes of the Peace Book, but you may not have been well supplied with 
it. For every ship which visits Hilo, I endeavor to prepare a generous pack- 
age of reading matter, composed of religious books, tracts of the American 
Tract, Peace, Temperance, and other Societies, together with Bibles and 
Testaments in various languages which may be spoken by sailors. 

In this work, and in preaching to seamen and conversing with them, J spend 
such snatches of time as I can redeem from the more abundant labors of 
pastor to the natives. I am just now hard pressed with cares, and cannot write 
you so fully and freely as I would. We have just finished and dedicated 
our new church edifice, and hurig the largest bell at the Islands, in its tow- 
er. I am also engaged in touring some two hundred miles, over and 
around my rough parish, and in a few weeks our general meeting com- 
mences at Honolulu, so that in journeying, in directing, in preparing re- 
ports, and in attending to the thousand details, sec .lar, social, moral and 
ecclesiastical, of my position, I am kept at the top of my speed, with dan. 
ger of a trip and a stumble now and then. 

But you will rest assured of one thing; while this heart beats, it must 
beat in the cause of peace. Never can I forsake that cause unless I for- 
take with it every good cause, and cease to sympathise with the Lord Jesus 
in his work of mercy on earth. The object for which our Redeemer came 
to earth is so distinct, and the spirit and agencies by which he carries on 
his purposes of love are so dear, that, to me, not to be an advocate for 
peace, would be simply, not to be a Christian. This is the rule by which 
I judge myself ; but I assume to be judge of no other man. Every minis- 
ter and every professed follower of the Lamb must stand or fall “to his 
own Master.” 

Philosophy speaks of latent heat and of free caloric. Is there not 
tomething analogous to this in love? Do not many Christians possess a 
latent or inert principle of love to the cause of peace, while they fail to give 
free expression to this principle in word and action? The time with them 
may not have come, or some of the conditions are wanting to develope that 
active state of interest which we love to see, and which we may feel is the 
normal state of the friends of Christ. 

There are hard questions connected with the state of the church, ques- 
tions which we cannot settle, and our relief is, that “the Lord reigns,” 
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and that darkness and sin and sorrow will yet flee before him, and in due 
time He will say, ‘“ Behold! I make all things new.” 

I know not when we shall be able to send you another mite. Our new 
church has cost us more than we anticipated, yea, twice as much. Our 
bills are not yet all brought in ; but we think the building, bell, and other 
appurtenances, have cost some $15,000. Our people have given nobly, 
and out of what Americans would call deep poverty. This work has, of 
course, diverted a large share of their funds, and still many out-stations 
are unprovided with substantial mecting-houses. So long, however, as 
my counsels shall prevail, your Society will not be the first to be neglected. 
It gives us great pleasure to co-operate according to the small ability God 
gives us, in your work of faith and: love, and we do pray the God of all 
grace to comfort and strengthen you, and all your fellow-laborers, to hear 
your prayers, and to crown your toils with glorious success. We shall 
soon pass from this earthly theatre of action, and should God in infinite 
mercy grant that we may reach a world beyond the reach of base and earth- 
born passions, we shall never regret the little toil and care he has enabled 
us to bestow on this blessed cause. In fraternal sympathy and Christian 
love, T. Coan. 


LETTER FROM HON. AMASA WALKER. 
London, July 27th, 1859. 


Dear Sir, — Agreeably to my promise I write, to give you some account 
of my observations in regard to the Peace cause in England. On my way 
to this place, I passed through Birmingham, intending to present the Reso- 
lutions of Condolence which were sent by my hands, from the American 
Peace Society, to the family of the late lamented Joseph Sturge. I 
was prevented from doing so by the absence of the family from town; but 
‘I left them in charge of Charles Sturge, brother of the deceased, by whom 
they will be duly conveyed to Mrs. Sturge. There is one uniform and 
heartfelt expression of regret at the death of Joseph Sturge. He un- 
doubtedly occupied the highest position as a philanthopist, of any man 
living; and his loss is deeply felt. He was not only a life-long peace 
man, but he was an equally devoted temperance and anti-slavery man, and 
engaged, to the day of his death, in the most active measures to promote the 
education and moral and social elevation of the working classes. 

On my arrival at this place, I visited our good old friend and faithful co- 
laborer, Rev. Henry Richards, Secretary of the London Peace Society, and 
found him at his post, actively engaged in the duties of his position. . Upon 
laying the Resolutions of the American Peace Society on the subject of 
mutual and simultaneous disarmament before him, he proposed at once to 
call together the friends of the cause in London and its neighborhood, to 
take those Resolutions into consideration, and upon the 18th of July, I 
had the pleasure of meeting them at the office of the London Society. 
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The resolutions were read and considered, and met the hearty approval 
of all present. They were cordially responded to in a series of resolutions, 
a copy of which I presume you will find in the next number of the Herald 
of Peace. Our meeting was an interesting and encouraging one. A few 
days afterwards I met, by invitation, a large number of the friends of 
Peace at a very pleasant soiree, at the charming residence of John Morley, 
Esq., at Heath Lodge, near Croyden, about ten miles from London. The 
English people know how to get up re-unions of this kind in a very agree- 
able and effective manner. Amongst the guests were Charles Gilpin, Esq., 
M. P., and now a member of the ministry, and several other persons well 
known as devoted friends of Peace. I had, by request of the company 
essembled, a good opportunity of giving a statement respecting the Peace 
cause in America, and our feelings in regard to the propriety of uniting 
and concentrating all efforts of the friends of the cause in favor of D1s- 
AEMAMENT. In this all seemed to concur. Indeed, in all the circles to 
which I have since been introduced, and with all the individuals with 
whom I have conversed, the proposition meets with approval. It is 
thought to be the most promising and effective measure that can be adopt- 
ed, especially at this time, when public attention is being called to the 
subject by the leading statesmen of the day. 

In the debate which took place in the House of Commons (on 23d, I 
think) the idea of general and simultaneous disarmament was brought for- 
ward by Lord John Russell, Mr. D’'Traelli and Mr. Bright; and it is a 
theme of general discussion in all the newspapers. This is a nove! state 
of things. A few years since, when Mr. Cobden introduced the proposition 
into Parliament, it was scouted; and no one thing contributed more to the 
defeat of that distinguished man at the next election, than this attempt to 
tarn public attention in the right direction. 

But his efforts were not lost, the idea was inaugurated, Mr. Cobden has 
been triumphantly returned to Parliament, and offered a place in the 
Queen’s Cabinet! Such is the reward which this honest and faithful pub- 
lie servant has received, and his position to-day, as the man of the people, 
is stronger than any other statesman in England, if we except the noble 
John Bright, who seems to ais on an equally elevated and popular plat- 
form. 

The change which has come over public sentiment in regard to the neces- 
sity of putting a stop to the wasteful and idle system of insane and 
cowardly preparations for war in time of peace, is certainly very gratifying ; 
and although we cannot reasonably hope, such is the strength of the mili- 
tary element in this country, that that system will be at once abolished, I 
do think that we may regard it as doomed, and that its accomplish- 
ment is only a question of time. 

You will have learned, before this reaches you, that the people of Eng- 
land are suffering from one of their periodical attacks of fear of “a French 
Invasion.” Nothing can be more absurd, yet it is real. The aristocracy whose 
interest it always is to promote the most extravagant expenditures for war- 
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like purposes, aided and abetted by its great organ the Zimes, are laboring 
but too successfully in creating a war panic; and although the knowing 
ones understand the game, the common people are frightened out of their 
senses ; and Parliament, the present session, votes about one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars for military and naval purposes; a great 
increase over previous appropriations. Very fortunately the government 
has determined to lay an additional income tax of four pence on the pound 
to meet this increase of expenditure. This brings the matter home to the 
pockets of the people, and causes them to grumble badly. The effect of 
this measure, however, is good, for it leads men to reflect more seriously 
than they would otherwise do, on the occasion for such increased taxation ; 
and they listen more attentively to any proposition which will relieve them 
of such a necessity in future. 

With one thing I have really been much amused since I came here, and 
that is, that almost everybody I have conversed with on public affairs, has 
said tu me, ‘if France was to attempt the subjugation of England, would 
not the United States help us?’ It is really laughable, but nevertheless 
a fact, that the common people who are much frightened about a French 
invasion, do turn their eyes across the Atlantic with the strong hope that, 
in any great emergency, we should assist them; that we, who have never 
exhausted our energies and expended our resources, to any great extent, in 
preparations for war in time of peace; that we, whose standing army is 
not a tenth, or perhaps twentieth part of that cf Great Britain, should 
afford assistance to her in her hour of need! That we could do so effec- 
tually, there is no doubt ; that our sympathies are with England is equally 
true; but that we shall ever be called upon for such a service is 
en‘irely improbable. Butif the great cause of constitutional freedom were 
endangered, there can be no question on which side the influence of the 
United States would be thrown. 

I have now an invitation to attend the annual Peace and Temperance 
Festival, at the baronial residence of our mutual friend, Doctor Lee, at 
Hartwell Park. Should I be able to be present on that occasion, I shall 
give you an account of it hereafter. 

I am very truly yours, AMASA WALKER. 


WAR PREEMINENTLY DEPLORABLE IN SUCH AN AGE AS THIS.— War 
is at any time, and under any circumstances, an infinite calamity; but it 
may be confidently affirmed that in no age since the world began could it 
have inflicted such wide-spread ruin and misery on mankind as it would, if 
it broke forth at such a time as this in the midst of Europe, with its won- 
derful system of industry, commerce and credit, binding the nations together, 
and with the unparalleled progress it has made within the last fifty years in 
all the arts of civilization and peace. Even the bare apprehension of war 
is found, in sucha state of society, to be pregnant with incalculable mischief, 
exciting dangerous passions, deranging all relations of trade, and still further 
aggravating the evil, already so oppressive, arising from that fatal rivalr 
in military preparations during peace, by which all the governments of Chris- 
tendom are involving themselves in manifold and endless embarrassments. 
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COMMON-SENSE STATESMANSHIP. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’s sketch of the Farmer-Legislature of Norway, contains 
not a little food for useful thought :— 


“IT was indebted,” he says, ‘to Professor Munck for a sight of the 
Storthing, or National Legislative Assembly, which is at present in session. 
The appearance and conduct of the body strikingly reminded me of one 
of our State Legislatures. The members were plain, practical looking 
men, chosen from all classes, and without any distinguishing mark of 
dress. ‘The Speaker was quite a young man, with a moustache. Schwei- 
gaard, the first jurist in Norway, was speaking as we entered. The Nor- 
weyian Constitution has been in operation forty-three years, and its provis- 
ions, in most respects so just and liberal, bave been most thoroughly and 
satisfactorily tested. The Swedes, and a small conservative party in Nor- 
way, would willingly see the powers of the Storthing curtailed a little; but 
the people know now what they have got, and are further than ever from 
yielding any part of it. In the house of almost every Norwegian farmer, 
one sees the Constitution, with the fac simile autographs of its signers, 
framed and conspicuously hung up. The reproach has been made that it 
is not an original instrument—that it is merely a translation of the Spanish 
Constitution of 1812, a copy of the French Constitution of 1791, &c.—but 
it is none the worse for that. Its framers at least had the wisdom to pro- 
duce the right thing at the right time, and, by their resolute and deter- 
mined attitude, to change the subject province into a free and independent 
State; for, carefully guarded as it is, the union with Sweden is a source of 
strength and security. . 

One peculiarity of the Storthing is, that a majority of its members are, 
and must necessarily be, farmers, whence Norway is sometimes nicknamed 
the Farmer State. Naturally, they take very good care of their own inter- 
ests, one of their first steps being to abolish all taxes on landed property ; 
but in other respects I cannot learn that their rule is not as equitable as 
that of most legislative bodies. Mugge, in his recently published Northern 
Picture-Book, gives an account of a conversation which he had with a 
Swedish Statesman on this subject. The latter was complaining of the 
stubbornness and ignorance of the Norwegian farmers. Mugge asked: 

The Storthing, then, consists of a majority of coarse and ignorant people? 

Statesman.—‘ I will not assert that. A certain practical understanding 
cannot be denied to most of these farmers, and they often give their sons a 
good education before giving them the charge of the paternal fields. One 
therefore finds in the country many accomplished men. How could there 
be 700 students in Christiania, if there were not many farmers’ sons among 
them ?’ 

Author.—But does this majority of farmers in the Storthing commit ab- 
surdities ? Does it govern the country badly, burden it with debts or enact 
unjust laws ? 

Statesman.— That cannot exactly be admitted, although this majority 
naturally gives its own interests the preference, and shapes the govern- 
ment accordingly. The State has no debts; on the contrary, its treasury 
is full, an abundance of silver, its bank-notes in demand, order everywhere, 
and, as you see, an Increase of prosperity, with a flourishing commerce. 
Here lies a statement before me, according to which, in the last six months 
alone, more than a hundred vessels have been launched at the different 

orts.’ 
: Author.—The Farmer-Legislature, then, takes care of itself, but is nig- 
gardiy and avaricious when its own interests are not concerned ? 

Statesman. —‘It is a peculiar state of affairs. In very many respects, 
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this reproach cannot be made against the farmers. If anything is to be 
done for science, or for so-called utilitarian objects, they are always read 
to give money. If a deserving man is to be assisted, if means are wante 
for beneficial purposes, Insane Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and such-like 
Institutions, the Eouncil of State are always sure that they will encounter 
no opposition. On other occasions, however, these lords of the land are as 
hari and tough as Norwegian pines, and button up their pockets so tight 
that not a dollar drops out.’ 

Author.—On what occasions ?’ ; 

Statesman.—* Why, you see, (shrugging his shoulders,) these farmers 
have not the least comprehension of statesmanship! As soon as there is 
any talk of appropriations for increasing the army, or the number of officers, 
or the pay of fgreign ministers, or the salaries of high official persons, or 
anything of that sort, you can’t do anything with them!’ 

Author, (to himself.) —God keep them a long time without a comprehen- 
sion of statesmanship! If 1 were a member of the Storthing, I would have 
as thick a head as the rest of them. 


ARMIES FATAL TO FREEDOM. 


ARE we resolutely to shut our eyes to the lessons of history on this sub- 
ject? How were the liberties of Rome destroyed? Precisely in this way 
— the extent of her conquests compelled her to maintain immense armies 
in her remote provinces; and these, when summoned back, became the 
willing instruments of tyranny at home. ‘The decline of Rome,” says 
Gibbon, “‘ was the natural and inevitable effect of ‘immoderate greatness. 
Prosperity ripened the principle of decay; the causes of destruction nuulti- 
plied with the extent of conquest; and as soon as time or accident had 
removed the artificial supports,the stupendous fabric yielded to the pressure 
of its own weight. The story of its ruin is simple and obvious ; and, instead 
of inquiring why the Roman Empire was destroyed, we should rather be 
surprised that it had subsisted so long. The victorious legions, who in distant 
wars acquired the vices of strangers and mercenaries, first oppressed the 
freedom of the republic, and afterwards violated the majesty of the purple.” 

But, much more recently, and much nearer home, we have had a warning 
example, which it would be the height of infatuation to overlook. There 
can be but one sentiment, and that of deep execration, at the atrocious and 
dastardly attempt lately (1858) made upon the life of the Emperor of the 
French ; but amid all our horror and indignation of that crime, we must 
not forget that the state of things in that country is such as no friend of 
freedom can look upon without bitter regret. Every trace of liberty has 
vanished. ‘The noblest minds of France are either in exile, or so fettered, 
gagged and humiliated, that they dare not give any utterance to their 
thoughts. And by what means has a country of thirty-six millions of souls, 
certuinly among the most intelligent and civilised on the face of the earth, 
been brought to this condition of abject political servitude? What was 
the instrument of their enslavement and degradation? We entreat our 
readers to mark this answer—the Army of Algeria. It will be found that 
this is strictly correct. The officers who were the ready implements for 
suppressing every trace of liberal institutions in France—your Bugeauds 
and St. Arnauds,—were men who had been trained in that school of African 
conquest. The men who had fleshed their swords upon the Arabs, were 
equally ready, when occasion came, to strangle the liberties of th-ir own 
country, and to sweep the streets and boulevards of Paris with their dastardly 
and deadly fusillades.— Herald of Peace. 
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PROGRESS OF PEACE VIEWS IN ENGLAND. 


Ir is sometimes doubted, though only by persons not well informed on the 
subject, whether the efforts in the cause of peace have really produced as 
yet any change in public opinion, or had any effect in either preventing 
war, or altering the policy of rulers. On this question, so far as respects 
England, we see from a late French paper, the Journal des Debts, how in- 
telligent minds in France, and all over the continent, view the matter :— 


“England has just caused a strange surprise, not to Europe only, but to 
those statesmen who fancied they knew her best, to those among her qwn 
great citizens who thought they were perfectly certain to lead her. For the 

rst time perhaps in her history she has allowed a great war to commence 
and continue, a re-arrangement of territory to be announced and accomp- 
ished, not only without taking part in it, but with the firm resolution of 
having nothing to do with it. She has imposed this resolution on her 
statesmen; she has watched with jealous attention, lest they might be 
tempted to disobey her; she has forbidden them to entertain the slightest 
intention of mixing up with this conflict the name and arms of the English 
people; and so well has she succeeded in this difficult design, that the war 
was brought to a close, and peace re-established in Europe, without Eng- 
land’s taking any greater part in it than Portugal or Denmark. 

The ministers who, true to the tradition of their country, formed a differ- 
ent idea of her interests and duties, no more succeeded in moving her than 
Don Quixote did in carrying off that celebrated wooden horse on which he 
fancied he could travel shyough the vast fields of air. It was in vain they 
let off crackers near the ears of the peaceful animal, and put squibs under 
his tail ; nothing stirred his inflexible immobility, and, after all this alarm, 
he found himself in the same place as at first. But the question is, whether 
England finds herself, at the end of this episode, in the same place as at the 
beginning, and whether she comes out of this trial as intact as Don Quix- 
ote's steed. . 

First of all, let us inquire what were the chief causes of England's ae 
so new and decided an attitude in the great crisis we have just passe 
through. Above all, it was that increasing disgust of war, which, in the 
nineteenth century, is both the glory and the weakness of civilized commu- 
nities. It must be admitted that England never manifested greater repug- 
nance to war, or greater attachment to peace, than during the first months 
of this year. It is not only, as people are too fond of saying, the immense 
aes Darke of material interests, that makes nations, when they have the 
contro! of their own destinies, so slow as to have recourse to arms; it is @ 
eben sentiment of humanity; it is a greater respect for human life, a 
ivelier consciousness of the manifold evils brought by war, and of the re- 
sponsibility attaching to those who let loose such a scourge upon the world 
without absolute necessity. If these ideas exercise at the present day a 
great influence upon the Continent itself; if the most warlike nation in the 
world has felt their constraining power, what action must they not have 
upon England, laden, as she indeed is, with the most genial blessings of 
modern civilization, accustomed more and more to internal peace, to labour, 
order and liberty, and the peaceful enjoyment of the greatest blessings that 
nations can desire ? 

Not only are the English inclined in these days to consider war barbar- 
ous, but a considerable part of the English public, deeply imbued with 
Christian ideas, regard it as asin. They hesitate long, they weigh all the 
circumstances, before admitting this right of drawing the sword, which a 
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ehort time back gave so little trouble to the conscience of nations or sov- 
ereigns. This tolerably numerous portion of the public have come by de- 
grees to apply to the conduct of nations those absolute maxims that con- 
stitute the ideal of the Christian life. They do not go so far as to say that 
the duty of a people, like that of a martyr, is to suffer itself to be immo- 
lated, nor even to turn the cheek to the smiter; but they concede to a 
people nothing beyond the right of defending its existence, and they deny 
its right of raising itself as formerly, or maintaining itself by arms amidst the 
recurring conflicts that agitate the world. They have thus inverted a sort 
of catechism for the use of nations that was utterly unknown to Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, and Pitt, and which Louis XIV. and Napoleon, if they take an 
interest about such things in the other world, must bitterly regret not to 
hate seen disseminated and put in practice earlier among the English 
people.” 

This we take to be a pretty fair and just statement of the change which 
the friends of peace in England have already effected in her sentiments aud 
her policy. The change is clearly due to their influence ; and it is a signal 
achievement. When there in 1843 and again in 1851, we found them assailed 
with obliquay and reproach for their bold, earnest, persistent advocacy of 
the policy which has at length won a triumph so complete and decisive as to 
be adopted by all parties, and proclaimed from the throne itself. It is thus 
that the cause of peace is silently and slowly, yet surely working itself, first 
into the minds of the people, and finally into the views and policy of gov- 
ernments. The victory cost many years of strenuous effort; but its present 
and prospective results will be worth a thousandfold more than all it has 
cost. 

It is, however, amazing to observe how little credit the friends of peace 
get for all this. The very men and presses in England that have come 
so fully into these new views, the views they had so long scouted and 
scorned, continue still to misreprent and abuse the friends of peace almost 
as much as ever. We care little, however, for the credit, except that it 
would increase our power to promote this great cause, and may well be 
content if we can see our principles thus prevail among both rulers and 
people. How very few among ourselves dream, because they stop not to 
inquire, how much it has already accomplished. 


THE WAGES OF WAR. 


There is a well-known picture by one of our most eminent American 
painters, entitled ‘'lhe Wages of War,’ in which, amid much garniture of 
ruin, a soldier-hero lies prone in death, his brow yet helmeted, and his 
hand clutching the hilt of his broken sword, while near by a widowed 
form, with disheveled hair and streamng eyes, leans against a mausoleum, 
where lies buried her bosom companion, her light of life, stricken down in 
his prime on the field of blood. The picture is eloquent of desolation. A 
charred and gory field, cottages smouldering in fiery ruin, women and 
children flying in terror, men and horses piled in mangled masses, the air 
dun and sulphurous — these are the awful shadows flitting athwart the 
scene, giving a glimpse of the horrors and woes of war. 

Yet, suggestive as the picture is, it fails, ike every limning of pencil or 

en, infinitely short of portraying the tremendous ruin everywhere hover- 
ing on the track of battle—of cities sacked, of hamlets razed, of innocence 
smitten down with guilt, of ages and sexes confounded, and for isx 
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thousand years the earth made one wide human slaughter-house. What 
picture — what fancy, even, can take in this awful spectacle, paramount 
among all peoples and through all the ages? What figures can measure 
the crime, the sorrow, the wretchedness, which have gone to make up the 
total wages of war? Reckon a single great conquest or conflict; and 
while the product shocks the soul, multiply it by thousands and tens of 
thousands, upon public calamity heap private misery, to wasted treasuries 
adc desolated homes, to the patient grief of the orator, who bewai!ls the 
chiefs, add the myriad sighs and cries of. widows and orphans bewailing 
the dead fathers, husbands, brothers, sons, given forth to the kites, and to 
eee the earth; and the length and breadth of the empire of Mars begins 
to dawn. 

Still in spite of all this palpable ruin —the trillionth part of which, 
wrought ona private scale, would brand man a murderer and fiend — in 
spite, too, of the peaceful dispensation which has been proclaimed these 
eighteen centuries past, the spirit of which is claimed to lie at the basis of 
the ruling nations of the earth, the throat-cutting soldier is the dominant 
hero, and war the uppermost concern of the world. Historian and bard 
hasten first to record and sing the story and the glory of battle. God is 
invoked to smile on either and every side of the conflict; in His name sound 
the trumpets to the carnage, and in His name are the nameless dead hud- 
dled into their unmarked graves. And of every hundred who feed this 
holocaust of War, ninety-nine have no quarrel, or care to quarrel, with the 
ninety-nine against whom they are set. Dragged from quiet homes, from 
all they treasure or love, they are forced into a strife that beggars the 
ferocity of wild beasts, all in the name of honor, or to sate the pride or 
pique of kings. 

ven now, with the blood shed in the Crimean War scarcely dried, and 
while the grief of widowhood and orphanage is fresh in tens of thousands 
of homes made desolate by that awful struggle. another cloud of battle rises 
over Europe, possibly to be dissipated by diplomacy, but as possibly to 
break in torrents of blood. And who that knows of the provocations to 
this threatened disaster, believes for a moment that it could happen if only 
the greatest good of the greatest number were consulted—if no ambition 
or caprice of despotism was to be served, no matter what millions of people 
perish, or live on but to suffer and weep. OQ, it is horrible in this century ot 
Christian enlightenment, amid all this progress of science and art, that 
great Christian nations can be plunged into war for any cause short of 
absolute self-defence. When life or fiber is at stake, war may be tolera- 
ble, but never else. War for other causes is but murder, rapine, ruin! for 
one surge of which not all the heads of all the rulers on earth could atone.” 


The above article, and two others of like drift, we lately found on a single 
page of the N. Y. Ledger, a paper that has a circulation of 450,000 copies, 
and perhaps thrice or five times as many readers, Let all our papers just 
unite to spread light on this subject, and how surely and speedily must war 
cease. Let the friends of peace enlist so mighty an engine as the press 
far more than ever in our cause. They easily can, if they will. 


A GRAND SCHEME OF PEACE BY NAPOLEON THE GREAT. — We find, 
that in a conversation which took place in the latter period of his life, re- 
ferring to the designs he nourished if the Peace of Amiens had not been 
broken, he gave utterance to these memorable words: ‘ For me I meant to 
devote myself to the administration of affairs in France, and I believe that 
Ishould have accomplished wonders. 1 should have lost nothing on the 
side of glory, and gained how much on the side of happiness! I should 
have made the moral conquest of Europe, as I was on the eve of doing it 
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by arms. Of what lustreamI deprived! I had a project for general peace 
by drawing all the powers to agree to an immense reduction of their stand- 
ing armies. And then, perhaps, as intelligence became universally diffused, 
one might be permitted to dream of the application to the great European 
family of an ‘natitution like the American Congress, or that of the Am- 
phictyons in Greece; and then what a perspective before us of greatness, 
of happiness, of prosperity! what a grand and magnificent spectacle !” 


ga Sige et ee ce 


SKETCHES OF THE ITALIAN WAR. 


This war has been, in its general features, very like all preceding wars ; 
but we think it well to cull from it a few illustrations of the custom in this 
meridian of the nineteenth century. 


BOTH PARTIES ACTING ONLY IN SELF-DEFENCE! 


AvustnriaN MANIFESTO.—I have, says the Emperor, ordered my faithful 
and gallant army to put a stop to the inimical acts which for a series of years 
have been ccmmitted by the neighboring State of Sardinia against the 
indisputable rights of my Crown, and against the integrity of the realm 
piace by God under my care, which acts have a attained the very 

ighest point. By so doing I have fulfilled the painful put unavoidable 
duty of a Sovereign. My conscience being at rest, I can look up to an 
omnipotent God, and patiently await His award. With confidence I leave‘ 
my decision to the impartial judgment of contemporaneous and future 
generations. 

I have ordered my army to enter Sardinia. I am aware of the vast impor- 
tance of the measure; and if ever my duties as a Monarch weighed heavil 
upon me, it is at this moment. War is the scourge of mankind. I see wit 
sorrow that the lives and property of thousands of my subjects are imperiled, 
and deeply feel what a severe trial war is for my realm, which being occupied 
with its internal development, greatly requires the continuance of peace. 

But the heart of the Monarch must de silent at the command of honor and 
duty. ®* * ® The sword which I have been forced to draw, is sanctified 
as a defence for the honor and rights of all people and states. * * * 
Our struggle is a just one; and we begin it with courage and confidence. 

SARDINIAN PROCLAMATION.--Soldiers! Austria, who is increasing her 
armies on our frontier, and threatens to invade our territory because here 
liberty reigns with order, because not might, but concord and affection 
between the people and the Sovereign, here govern the State, because the 
groans of oppressed Italy here find an echo,—Austria dares to ask us, sho 
are armed «nly in self defence, to lay down our arms and submit to her 
clemency. That insulting demand received the reply it deserved. LIrejected 
it with contempt. Soldies, I tell it to you, convinced that you will take an 
insult to your King and to your nation, as an insult to yourselves. The 
announcement I make to you is the announcement of war! Soldiers, to 
arms! 

You will have to face an enemy not new to you; but, if brave and 
disciplined, you need not fear the i Deda Twill lead you. I am 
sure that on the field of honor and of glory, you will maintain, even add 
to, your reputation for plantas March, then, confident in victory, and 
twine new laurels round your flag, that tricolor under the folds of which 
the elite of the youth of Italy is collected, and which indicates to you that 
the task before you is the independence of Italy, that just and holy work 
which will be your battle-cry. 
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APOLOGIES FOR MAKING PEACE. 


NAPOLEON. — When, after a successful campaign of two months, the 
French and Sardinian armies pitched their camp before the walls of Verona, 
the struggle was evidently on the point of undergoing a change in a mili- 
tary as well as ina political point of view, I was fatally obliged to attack in 
front an enemy entrenched behind great fortresses, protected against any 
diversion on his flanks by the neutrality of the territories which surrounded 
him ; and in commencing a long and sterile war of sieges, I found in the 
presence of me Europe in arms, ready either to dispute our success or to 
ageravate our reverses. It was necessary to resolve boldly to break tk rough 
the barriers raised by neutral territories, and then to accept the struggle on 
the Rhine as well as on Adige. It came to this: to accept everywhere the 
support of revolution. More precious blood must have been shed, and 
enough has been shed already; in a word, to succeed, it was necessary to 
stake what no sovereign ought to stake, unless the independence of his 
country in danger. if. then: I stopped short, it was not from weariness 
or exhaustion, nor from abandonment of the noble cause I wished to 
serve, but because a louder voice spoke within my heart, “ The interests 
of France!” 


EMPEROR oF AUSTRIA. — Under the conditions in which I was placed, it 
was my duty as a sovereign to take into serious consideration the proposi- 
tions of peace which had been made to me. The consequences of the con- 
tinuance of the war would have been so much the heavier, because I should 
have been obliged to demand from the faithful people of my dominions new 
sacrifices of blood and of moncy, much more considerable even than those 
which had been made up to that time. And notwithstanding success 
would have remained doubtful, since I have been so bitterly deceived in my 
well-founded hopes that this contest, not having been entered into for the 
defence of the rights of Austria only, I should not be left alone in it. 

In spite of the ardent sympathy, worthy of acknowledgment, which the 
Justice of our cause has inspired, for the most part, in the governments and 
peoples of Germany, our natural allies, most ancient allies, have obstinately 
refused to recognize the great importance of the grand question of the day. 
Consequently Austria would have been obliged all alone to face the events 
which were being prepared for, and which every day might have rendered 
more grave. ? 

The honor of Austria coming intact out of this war, thanks to the heroic 
efforts of her valiant army, I have resolved, yielding to political consider- 
ations, to make a sacrifice for the Se catableshnient of peace, and to accept 
the preliminaries which ought to lead to its conclusion; for I have acquired 
the conviction that I should obtain in any event conditions less unfavorable 
in coming to a direct understanding with the Emperor of the French, with- 
out the blending of any third perty whatsoever, than in causing to partici- 

ate in the negotiations the three great powers which have taken no part 
in the struggle. 


AFTER-SCENES OF BATTLE. 

The two Emperors needed no excuse, besides the horrors which their own 
eyes must have witnessed, for putting so sudden an end to the war. We 
will sketch none of the battles, but will record a few specimens of the 
sufferings immediately consequent upon them. 


How THE WOUNDED WERE CARRIED FROM THE FIELD.—The army allies 
seems not to be provided with any means of removing the wounded, but 
relies entirely upon the conveyances they can procure from the surrounding 

easantry. Everything for miles around had been called into requisition. 
or the most part, they consisted of the rude, heavy ox-carts of the far- 
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mers, made to carry stone or other ponderous articles over the fields. Each 
of them had a flat platform six or eight feet wide,and twelve or fifteen long. 
Some hay was spread upon this, and upon that the wounded soldiers were 
eaten as thickly as they could be laid, without shelter of any kind, or pil- 
ows for their heads, or blankets for their limbs, except such as they might 
happen to have upon them. The weather has been excessively warm, the 
storm on the day of the battle being the last rain that has fallen, and ves- 
terday and to-day the sky has been perfectly clear, and the air heated with 
the warmest rays of an Italian sun. The roads are perfectly hard and very 
dusty, and it was utterly impossible for well persons to travel along them 
with any comfort without protection of some kind from the heat. You can 
judge, then, of the intense suffering which these thousands of maimed and 
mutilated creatures must have endured during that fearful journey of ten 
or fifteen miles, performed at the slowest pace of heaven oxen, and com- 
pelled constantly to stop by some interruption of the procession. 

Ut was enough to melt the most obdurate heart to see the state in which 
they arrived. The peasants who drove them seemed not to have the slight- 
est sense of their condition, or to take the least pains to alleviate their 
agony. Some of the soldiers themse.ves, whose wounds were less serious 
and permitted them to move about, had cut branches from the willows and 
other trees that border the road, and made of them a slight shade for some 
of those who could only lie upon their backs, their faces turned to the 
brazen and burning sky. As far as the eye could see, a dense cloud of 
white dust marked the approach of the advancing train. As the carts came 
into the town, many of the poor wretches stretched out their hands, pite- 
ously crying for water, or for wine, as they were perishing of thirst. The 
peeps of the village had prepared, so far as possible, for their reception. 

ommittees had been appointcd, a quantity of soup had been prepared, and 
the young women and men of the place went to work to supply the most 
pe nk necessities of the poor creatures who were suffering on their be- 

alf. They went about from cart to cart, asking what each needed, and 
provided for them to the best of their ability. Austrians and French were 
mingled indiscrimately, and were treated with precisely the same kindness 
and attention. 

As a general thing, the Austrians were very badly wounded, and seemed 
to snffer terribly. They were, so far as had been convenient, placed upon 
the same carts, and frequently six or eight carts would arrive with none but 
Austrians upon them ; but still more frequently there would be three or 
four Austrians upon a cart with twice as many French. In muny cases 
I have seen a French soldier assisting the Austrian, who lay by his side, 
into some easier position, or endeavaring to procure for him water or some- 
thing else of which he seemed to be in need. All differences of nationality 
were submerged in the intense and overmastering agonies of their common 
fate. Upon one cart which came up, lay an Austrain who had died on the 
road; and close by his side was a French soldier just able to raise himself 
from his place and beg for water. As he raised his head, he looked over 
at his companion, and said, as if envying his lot, ‘ Poor fellow! he needs 
nothing now.’ The Austrian lay at full length upon the cart, his hands 
crossed upon his breast, and his face, which was turned directly upward to 
the sun, wearing an expression of intense suffering. Five or six others, 
less severely wounded, were sitting in front. 

Upon another cart lay a poor fellow entirely naked above his waist, ex- 
cept a broad bandage which had been passed around his body to protect a 
frightful wound received from a musket ball in his side—the ball seemed to 
have passed entirely through his body—his face was pale and inexpressibly 
sad; and he had just strength enough left to lift himself up and beg for 
water, It was immediately brought ; and as soon as his condition was per- 
ceived, he was lifted off the cart in the blanket on which he was lying, and 
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placed in the hall of the hospital; but he lived only a few minutes longer. 
As they were lifting him out, the blanket was drawn from under the feet of 
another poor fellow lying in the same cart, and the motion extorted from 
him a cry of anguish more intense than I ever hear: before. 

But it is utterly useless to multiply notices of individual cases of suffer- 
ing. Indeed, it would be impossible to mention a hundredth part of the 
instances of dreadful agony which attracted my special attention at the 
time ; and if each one of them could be described in writing, not even a 
faint impression would be given of the fearful horrors of the scene as it 
met the eyes of a spectator. 


BaTTLE OF MAGENTA—THE WOUNDED AMONG THE VICTORS. — The 
Milanese, immediately after the Austrian evacuation, sent up a train to 
fetch the wounded. As they were found, they were brought in succession 
to the station by the soldiers, a detachment of two companies of the first 
Fusileers of the Guard. At the station, the surgeons were in atteadance 
to apply the first dressing, and the trains from Milan went to and fro to 
carry them off. The trains consisted of nothing but third-class carriages 
and good wagons, partly covered, partly open. Those who were only 
slightly wounded, and could walk, were put into the carriages, while the 
others were laid in the good wagons, which were made as soft as the cir- 
cumstances admitted by putting straw and hay at the bottom. To these 
the unfortunate wretches were carried in agonies of pain caused by the 
movement. A large barrel of cooling drink, made of water ahd syrup, 
was near, as well as another filled with wine, with which to assuage the 
fiery thirst caused by their wounds. Boughs were cut to make an awaning, 
so as to protect the miserable inmates from the rays of a real Italian sun. 

This station, and the railway train itself, were certainly the most shock- 
ing scenes of misery which one can possibly conceive. It was the darkest 
side of a brilliant victory, looking behind the scenes by daylight; the 
wounded in all stages of agony and pain, only half-clad, ‘orn dusty, and 
muddy, in their own blood. The priests walking about with the viaticum 
to administer the last sacrament to the dying; the glazed eye of death in 
some showing that they had ceased to suffer; the working eyes of others 
and the kneeling priest before them, showing that they were on the point 
of sighing their last. Near them were others whom you would have thought 
dead, had it not been for the imperceptible movement of the eye, or a con- 
vulsive twist of the limb. You became involuntarily silent when you 
entered and took off your cap at the sight of so much misery. Even the 
lively French soldiers who ministered to the wants of these defaced speci- 
mens of humanity, became grave; and this dead silence was only broken 
from time to time by the words of the priest, a faint sob, a frantic shriek, 
ora weak sigh. You forgot almost that here was a victory to redeem the 
dark scene, and these men who would otherwise have peacefully followed 
their domestic occupations, were summoned to expose themselves to all 
this for a cause which is not their own, which they know nothing about, 
nor care for. It was indeed a hard lot. 

But it was, above all, when the wounded had to be moved to the carriages 
that the neighborhood became almost intolerable. Such shrieks, such pale 
faces contracted by pain, such torn limbs! The soldiers ordered to trans- 
port them seemed to forget everything in their anxiety to alleviate the pain 
of the sufferers, Philanthropists would have been touched by so much 
care, and the cynic might have sneered at the idea that the very men who 
had made the wounds, should now try to cure the mischief, ready to begin 
again. 

SUFFERINGS OF THE WOUNDED. — As a general thing the wounded 
made but little noise. Many af them were too much exhausted, none of 
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them cried aloud, and comparatively few could be heard to groan. But 
there was no mistaking the expression of their faces, which spoke of intense 
agony in spite of all their efforts to suppress and conquer it. As I was 
riding through the principal street in Castiglione this afternoon, passing 
the largest hospital, I saw lying in the street, close to the wall fifty or 
sixty Austrian wounded who had just been trought in from the field, and 
for whom no place within the building could yet be found. One of them, 
a large, powerful man, with an intelligent face, was sitting upright, with his 
back against the wall, uttering with a chattering sound the most intense 
and heart-rending yells of pain. He looked eagerly into the face of every 
one who passed, as if he must have help; but he could only await his turn. 
In another part of the town, on a cross-road leading from the hill in front 
of Solferino, I met twenty-one ox-carts laden with Austrians in every stage 
of suffering. One of the carts contained but two, and in the extremity of 
their agony they had half risen to their knees, grappled one another by the 
shoulder, and were gazing into one another’s faces with a fixed and stony 
look of frienzied horror which I shall never forget. 

A CHURCH TURNED INTO A HOSPITAL. — Just before dark on Sunday 
evening, I looked into the large church in this place, to which the greatest 
number of the wounded were taken. It was a Gatholic Church, of course, 
as there are no others here. All the furniture of every kind had been 
taken out, from the altar and side chapels, as well as from the nave of the 
building; and upon rows of mattrasses extended lengthwise upon the stone 
floor, as closely as they could lie, the wounded were placed All whose 
injuries would permit their removal, had been taken away, and sent on to 

ontechiaro, Brescia and other towns, and only those were left who seemed 
very near their end. In one side chapel lay eight Austrians, two or three 
gasping for breath, and in the very act of dying, and not one of the whole 
eight could possibly, it seemed to me, live an hour. The entire floor was 
covered with the poor victims of war, nearly all rapidly approaching the 
game extremity. Men and women charged with the care of them, were 
passing to and fro, not to soothe or comfort the dying, for there was no 
time for that, but looking for those who might still be saved. Over the 
altar, looking down upon this horrid scene, was an immense, well-painted, 
life-like picture illustrating the Sermon on the Mount, and representing 
the Redeemer saying to those about him, ‘ Blessed are the peace-makera, 
for they shall be called the Children of God.’ What an awfutl comment 
upon that sacred text ! 


A GLIMPSE OF A BATTLE-FIELD THREE DAYS AFTER THE BATTLE. — 
Muskets, some broken, but most of them quite uninjured, lay all over the 
field. Cartridges unused, in immense quantities, were strewn about; balls 
of all kinds could be picked up everywhere, though many had sunk into 
' the earth; ramrods, bayonets, priming tubes, and all the little utensils of 
war lay around; bits of clothing, gloves, belts, pocket combs such as 
soldiers carry, and great quantities of letters, were strewn about in every 
direction; and at least a hundred dead horses could be seen from any 
point where you might choose to stand, some torn almost asunder by can- 
non balls, some pierced in the side bY sie pli and others with their 
legs completely shot away. A surface of level ground, embracing, according 
to the best estimate I could make, not less than siz square miles, was densel 
covered with these ghastly relics of the fight. I could not spend mach 
time in traversing the field; for the bodies, owing to the intense heat, were 
in an advanced stage of decomposition, and the stench was overpowering ! 

A SIGHT OF THE DEAD.— The plain of Guidizzollo, a part of the battle- 
field of Solferino, is really horrible to look upon. The dead were to be seen 
in groups of twenty and thirty, huddled together in one spot, where a shell 
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had exploded, or the Chasseurs d'Afrique had passed. All still maintained 
the attitude in which death had struck them down. Here was one with 
uplifted arm to ward off the blow which had split open his skull, and splashed 
his brains far and near. Close by was another, with his hand upon his breast 
shivered and rent by the grape. Another seemed to be smiling, as if in 
mockery of the grim warrior’s approach. Some were lying npon their backs, 
with faces turned towards heaven, and prayers still seeming to linger upon 
their lips. Further on there was a Hungarian, who had thrust his clothes 
into a ghastly wound near the heart. At his left was a Tyrolese, with the 
unused cartridge between his teeth. To the right, a Croat had his head 
cut off by a ball, and the head was by his side, with its horrible eyes, glaring 
and leering, as it seemed, at the dismembered body. Two young fads, of 
certainly not more than sixteen, were lying in each other’s arms. Death 
had surprised them in that attitude; or, perhaps, feeling themselves about 
to die, they had clung together in a last embrace, and had fallen thus never 
torise again. Upon the body of a Bohemian officer we noticed a dog, 
Waiting apparently for his master to get up! We had not the heart to ca 
off the faithful animal by a word or a gesture, for we felt sure that God 
would reward the devotion of this poor dumb creature, 80 touchingly shown 
amidst the carnage which man had waged against his fellow man. On every 
side it was the same. Death, in his most horrible and ghastly form, glared 
at us, no matter where we gazed. 


How SoLprers ARE BURIED.—At one point by the side of the road, ten 
or fifteen peasants were burying the dead. They gathered them from the 
field upon hand-barrows, from which they were rolled into the hollow 
places on the road side, from which gravel had been taken to repair the 
track, and after five or six, or as many as the space would hold, had been 
tumbled in, a foot or two of dirt was shoveled over them. No attempt 
was made to remove any of their clothing, or to lay them side by side, or 
in any particular position. They were tumbled in just as it happened, 
and were covered up just as they chanced to fall. In many cases, they 
were lain lengthwise, in single file, and then covered over, a single row 
being next put in, then a third, a fourth, and so on. In this way over two 
hundred ed been buried in a single place. 


A TERRIBLE AGGREGATE.—The general opinion, says one writing from 
Solferino, appears to be that the total of slain and mutilated in this one 
engagement will not be found to fal] far short of 40,000 or 50,000. At 
Magenta the local authorities are said to have stated that they actually 
buried 13,000. The wounded in the late battle, therefore, probabl 
amounted to 25,000 or 30,000. Looking at the previous losses on bot 
sides, at Palaestro, and in the various contests conducted by Garibaldi, to 
say nothing of those who have perished in crossing the Alps, and in other 
movements, it will be a moderate calculation to suppose, that the tale of 
blood and misery now numbers at least 130,000 victims! Reckoning the 
number of parents, brothers and sisters of all this host, 600,000 or 700,000 
survivors must also be suffering the deepest anguish. 


FEELINGS IN BATTLE. —Our officers, says a young French officer, 
describing his first battle, kept us back, for we were not numerous enough 
to charge upon the enemy. This was, moreover, most prudent ; for this 
murderous fire, so fatal to the white coats, did us but little harm. Our 
conical balls penetrated their dense masses, while those of the Austrians 
whistled our ears, and respected our persons. It was the first time I 
had fire, nor was I the only ane. Well, I am satisfied with myself. 
True, I dodged the first balls ; but Henry IV., they say, did the same at the 
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beemnmng of every battle. It is, in fact, a physical effect, independent of 
the will. 

But this tribute paid, if you could only feel how each shot electrifies you. 
It is like a whip on a racer’s legs. The balls whistle past you, turn up the 
earth around yon, kill one, wound another, and you henily notice them. 
You grow intoxicated. The smell of gunpowder mounts to your brain. The 
eye becomes blood-shot, and the look is fixed upon the enemy. ‘There is 
something of all the passions in that terrible passion excited in a soldier 
by the sight of blood, and the tumult of battle. Everybody who has tried 
it, testifies to the peculiar intoxication produced by being ina battle. 
There is aninfatuatiug influence about the smell of powder, the shrill whistle 
of a bullet, and the sight of human blood, that instantly transforms men 

rom cowards to heroes; from women sometimes tu monsters. None can 
tell of the nature or mystery of that ixfluence, but those who have been in 
the affray themselves. 


CHRISTIAN STATESMANSHIP. 


My belief is, says Lord Derby, that the policy of England, which is 
best calculated to maintain the peace of the world, is, in the first place, 
a firm but temperate maintainance of our own rights; in the next place, 
a studious and careful recognition of, and respect for, the rights of 
others, together with an anxious desire not to interfere aimeoenearily with 
the internal affairs of other states; and also a determination not willingly 
to give or take offence, and a determination, if offence unhappily arise, to 
have reference to the principle which, to its endless honor, was embodied in 
the protocols of the Conferance of Paris, viz: to resort in the first instance, 
not to hostilities, but to the good offices and mediation of some friendly 
power.” 


It should be remembered that this new measure of peace, a resort to 
mediation in place of the sword, was adopted by the Paris Congress of 
1856, and recommended to all nations, through the special agency of the 
friends of peace. It was the result of discussions and efforts, continued by 
them for a whole generation, and culminating in the appeals made by 
the London Peace Society, first, to the British government, and finally to 
all the members of the Paris Congress. The credit is fairly due to our 
cause, and shows how surely, though slowly and silently, it is gaining its 
great ends. 


Our PusBLicaTIons—especially the Advocate, we are, by the aid of our friends, spread - 
ing more and more widely before the public. We think we are making clear and hope- 
ful progress in these ways; but we much need, as we earnestly bespeak, the co-operation 
of our friends. 


Loxpon PEACE Society's FINANCES. —Its receipts, including a balance of $1,223 from 
the previous account, are for the year $10,885, and its expenses $8,963, leaving on hand 
$2,722 to start the operations of another year. The League of Brotherhood and Olive 
Leaf Circles, merged now in this Socicty, we find eredited with $611, and charged with 
$1,100 nearly twice as much. Legacies have the last year yielded $2,350 ; anamount, we 
believe, considerably larger than usual. One marked peculiarity of this Suciety's finan- 
ces, is that they are so regular, uniform and reliable, essentially the same from year to 
year, in sunshine and in storm, because the outgrowth of Christian principle. How 
much does the cause need in our own country a similar basis for its support and pros- 
perity. 
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THE PULPIT ON PEACE: 
WILT If PLEAD THE CAUSE OF PEACE IN EARNEST? 


We surely might expect the Christian pulpit to enforce 
the claims of peaze as one of its most favorite themes ; and, if it 
would do this with the same spontaneous, habitual, persistent 
fidelity and zeal that it shows in pressing the obligations of re- 
pentance and faith, we should ere long sce the pacific principles 
and spirit of the gospel leavening the mass of every Christian com- 
munity, all war and all fear of war banished from Christendom, 
and her whole war-system, with its enormous evils for time and 
eternity, brought to a perpetual end. To this high service we 
have long been earnestly calling ministers of every Christian de- 
homination; and had they heeded our oft-repeated appeals, by ap- 
plying the gospel aright to the custom of war, we should doubt- 
leshave been spared the sight of so many hundred thousand 
lives sacrificed, and so many myriads on myriads of treasure 
wasted, all to so little purpose, in the Crimean and Italian wars. 

We speak not at random, and beg preachers of the gospel to pon- 
der well what we say. The power of the pulpit is proverbial, and 
able, under God, to undermine and sweep away intime the worst 
evils, Only open its moral batteries against war ; and neither this 
bor any other custom can permanently stand before it. Are we 
not right in deeming it the special duty of Christian ministers to 
make such an application of the gospel to this crying sin and 
scourge of Christendom ? Would they all unite in earnest for 
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this purpose, how certain and comparatively easy would be 
their triumph over this monster evil. Take only the Anglo-Saxon 
world ; and how much could they alone do, if they would, to put 
this practice under the ban of all Christendom. It is perhaps 
safe to reckon the number of preachers in the English language 
at nearly 100,000; andif these, scattered in Europe and America 
in Asia, Africa, and islands of the sea, would all combine their ut- 
most efforts against this custom, they might, with moral cer- 
tainty, bring it, before the close of the present generation, to an 
end in every Christian land. 

It was such views as these that induced the Peace Society to 
start, more than a quarter of a century ago, the practice of re- 
questing ministers of the gospel to preach at least once a year a 
set discourse on the subject of Peace. The plan met a ready re- 
sponse from ecclesiastical bodies representing nearly all denomi. 
nations in our land. The time selected was the month of Decem- 
ber, generally on or near Christmas; and as that occurs this year 
on the Sabbath, we trust that a much larger number of ministers 
than usual will take the occasion to bring before their people the 
great theme of universal and permanent peace. 

Fain would we press all Christian ministers into this service. 
How surely and easily might the forty thousand in our land cre- 
ate such a public opinion on this subject as would keep us from 
war in all future time, and supersede for ourselves the whule war 
system forever, by the introduction of rational, peaceful substi- 
tutes that would secure all its legitimate ends of justice and se- 
curity far better than the sword ever did, or ever can. Ineffect- 
ing such a consummation, the pulpit must, by its quiet yet power. 
ful, ubiquitous influence, take a leading part, especially by leaven- 
ing the general mind with sentiments of Christian peace. 

The events of the past year point to such a theme as strikingly 
appropriate just now; nor do we see how any true ambassador of 
the Prince of Peace can fail, at such a time, to recognize its spe- 
cial claims upon his followers. Is it not more than time now to 
preach and practice this part of his gospel? If such startling 
exhibitions of the folly, guilt andevils of war will not wake the 
pulpit to its duty on this subject, what evercan? If the meeting 
of half a million of men, all of the same faith, in the very heart of 
Christendom, beneath the meridian blaze of this nineteenth century, 
for the set and sole purpose of mutual slaughter, sacrificing 
nearly two hundred thousand lives in two months, shall not have 
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the effect of constraining ministers of Christ to preach in earnest 
his gospel of peace against such an infernal custom, we must de- 
spair of ever seeing it applied effectively to this chief sin and 
curse of Christendom, until a new and better race of preachers — 
shall arise. May the God of Peace make his servants in the 
Christian ministry faithful in this regard to their high and sacred 
trust ! 


THE CHIEF INSTRUMENTALITIES IN THE CAUSE OF 
PEACE. 


Mraxs are requisite for every end sought. In the cause of 
Peace we aim to do away the practice of nations adjusting their 
difficulties by the sword; and such a change can be effected only 
by influences that shall reach, with a steady, all-pervading effi- 
cacy, alike individuals, society and government. Clearly, all 
this cannot be done at once. War is a chronic evil; and having 
prevailed for so many thousand years in all lands, and thus be- 
come an organic disease of every community, it must require, for 
its entire and permanent cure, an immense amount of labor, 
continued every where through long ages. The very laws of the 
human mind forbid the hope of accomplishing in a day, or in a 
single generation, a change so vast and so difficult. It can come 
only as the result of such influences as shall bring the general 
mind into habitual, permanent accordance with the gospel on this. 
subject. Such a reform can never be carried with arush. We 
might as well expect from seed sown in the morning, to reap a 
full-grown crop at night. Peace is not such a mushroom, but a 
more than century plant, that must require long ages of incessant 
culture to make it bring forth its promised, appropriate fruit. 

The reason is obvious. War is not merely an occasional out- 
burst or offshoot of depravity, but a natural, inevitable result of 
those wrong habits in which our whole race, Christians as well 
as Pagans, have in all ages been educated, until it has become a 
kind of second nature. All this must be reversed. We must 
every where educate men anew on this subject. Such an edu- 
cation of society, such a re-casting of the general mind in the 
mould of the gospel, most assuredly would, but nothing short of 
this ever can, put an entire and perpetual end to war. 

For such aconsummation, we must of course set at work means 
permanently influential on the whole community. We must put 
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in operation the agencies that create or control public opinion on 
every subject of this sort. We must every where enlist the fire 
side and the pulpit, our schools and our presses, as the great nur- 
series of character, and main-springs of influence on the general 
mind. We must reach, above all, those higher seminaries of 
learning, in which are trained the chieflaw-givers of public opin- 
ion, the men that mould or sway society, and thus come in time 
to shape the policy of government — our legislators and teachers, 
our editors, authors, and professional men. Such leading agen- 
cies and all-pervading influences we must permanently enlist in 
active support of this cause, as our main reliance under God for 
jts steady progress and ultimate triumph. 

1. In the van of these instrumentalities, then, must stand the 
Press. Such it has ever been. Noah Worcester, the pioneer of 
our cause, seldom employed in person any other agency ; and in 
our own use of it we have been wont to expend the largest share 
of our money and labor. We have always issued a periodical as 
our organ, and its circulation has sometimes exceeded ten thou- 
sand copies. We have already stereotyped nearly a hundred 
tracts, and published a number of volumes, some of which have 
been scattered, by thousands and tens of thousands, through the 
jand. Indeed, the press has been from the first our grand instru- 
ment; and for every dollar of our small income, we have often 
circulated, in one way and another, an amount of matter equal to 
a thousand tract pages, one year more than thrice this amount, 
besides all we did for the cause in other ways. 

The Periodical Press, however, we are most anxious to enlist ; 
for it is an engine of vast, ubiquitous power, whose aid we can- 
not forego in such a cause as this. There are supposed to be in 
our country more than four thousand newspapers, besides other 
periodicals ; and all these, having already (1859) a circulation of 
more than four hundred million sheets a year, we hope to press 
into the service of Peace. With this view, we induce as many as 
possible of our friends to write on the subject for the press, and 
furnish all our religious newspapers, and the most widely circu_ 
lated of our secular ones, with our own pcriodical, and some of 
our other publications, as helps in bringing the question before 
the public. How many minds we thus reach, or how much light 
we spread before them, it is of course impossible to say; but it 
is certainly a very hopeful way of sifting the subject into the 
community, keeps attention constantly awake more or less to its 
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importance, and can hardly fail to work in time a general and de- 
cisive change for the better. In no other way could we do so 
much by so small an outlay. It is drop by drop that wears 
away the rock; and by such silent, ceaseless attritions as these 
upon the public heart and conscience, we may hope yet to create 
a popular sentiment that shall at last frown all war from every 
land blessed with the light of the gospel. 

2. Equally essential is the aid of the Purrir; and every 
means in our power have we taken to enlist, in habitual advocacy 
of this cause, as many as possible of the thirty or forty thousand 
Christian ministers in our land. We must have their co-operation. 
They are God’s chosen pioneers and champions in every such 
cause, and are able to plead and promote it as no other class in 
the community can. How much might they do for it, if they 
would! Speaking on God's day from God’s word, they enjoy 
very peculiar means of access to the individual and the general 
conscience. They touch every where the great main-springs of 
moral power, and might, if they would, prevent all actual war in 
Christendom, and put an end ere long to her whole war system. 
It cannot live under their united, irrevocable ban. Often and 
earnestly have we reminded them of this high responsibility, urg- 
ed them to exert their utmost power in behalf of this cause as 
peculiarly their own, and furnished them with our best helps in 
advocating its claims. We send our periodical gratuitously to 
every one that regularly preaches on the subject once a year, and 
gives his people an opportunity of contributing to the object. 
We bring it occasionally before ecclesiastical bodies; and repeat- 
edly have we procured from them resolutions ‘ commending it as 
eminently entitled to the cordial cooperation and support of all 
Christians.’ How much aid we may thus secure, we know not; 
but we believe that, despite the strange apathy of most ministers 
on the subject, there are in the aggregate, not a few already 
opening their minds to its importance, and pressing its claims 
upon their people. It needs, as one diy it assuredly will receive, 
the spontaneous advocacy of all that deserve the name of ambas- 
sadors of the Prince of Peace. 

To some extent, moreover, we ourselves employ the pulpit 
directly by our servants. We have sometimes had half a dozen 
lecturers in the field, besides a larger number of local agents; 
and we ought to have, as we trust we shall have in time, one or 
more in every State of the Union devoted entirely to this cause. 

3. Besides all these auxiliaries, we endeavor to press into 
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our service the whole System or Poputar Epucation. Here is the 
grand nursery of Peace. We must educate men everywhere into 
it; and fain would we make every fireside, every common and 
Sabbath school, all our higher seminaries of learning, habitual 
and effective coworkers in training every community to such 
habits as shall spontaneously keep the peace of the world. 

Already is this process begun. Juster views are coming to 
prevail more and more in the education of the young; works less 
steeped in the war-spirit are now issued for their amusement as 
well as for their instruction; and we find in this respect a mark- 
ed and very auspicious improvement in the text-books prepared 
for our common and higher seminaries. Society is slowly yet 
surely throwing off the exuvie of its old war habits, and forming 
in their place other habits more peaceful and Christian. 

In this work we wish to enlist especially our higher institu- 
tions of learning. The future leaders of society, gathered in 
these nurseries of knowledge and character, must be won to right 
views on this subject; and hence we have conceived the plan of 
establishing in all our colleges and professional seminaries, pre- 
miums for essays on some topic connected with the cause of 
Peace. In every one of these two hundred or more institutions, 
Wwe propose, as we have arrangements in progress for the pur- 
pose, to offer a prize of twenty or thirty dollars once in two or 
three years, often enough to keep the subject before every gene- 
ration of students. The most important of these seminarics we 
have furnished with asct of our publications; and to them all we 
regularly send our periodical. 

Such, then, are some of the chief instrumentalitics set at work 
in the cause of Peace. Are they not clearly practicable and well 
adapted to the end in view? If used aright, would they not in 
time do away all war? Most men now look upon it as a necessi- 
ty; but there is in truth no more need of it than there is of duel- 
ling, intemperance, or any other wrong practice. It exists sulely 
because men choose it; its continuance depends entirely on their 
choice ; and whenever they shall change that choice into a deter- 
mination to have it cease, it will cease every where. All turns on 
public opinion; and such a change in that as we seck to produce 
would in time put an end to war and the war-system forever. To 
this consummation our whole system of effurts is steadily con- 
verging ; and the indications of God’s providence, as well as the 
promises of his word, give decisive assurance of ultimate success. 
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OBJECTIONS TO STIPULATED ARBITRATION. 


Tre intercourse of mankind will always be liable to misunder- 
standings ; and, for the peaceful adjustment of these, their com- 
mon sense has from time immemorial provided some form of 
reference to umpires. When they could not agree among them- 
selves, they selected others to decide for them. This principle, 
underlying all our courts of justice, we would extend to nations, 
first by having them expressly agree in their treaties, that they 
will submit to umpires, mutually chosen, all difficulties which 
they can not satisfactorily adjust between themselves, and finally 
by establishing a Congress of Nations to regulate their intercourse 
and settle their disputes without resort to arms. The latter, it 
may require ages to carry into full effect; but the practice of 
stipulated arbitration may, with comparatively little delay of 
effort, be adopted with safety and success. 

This substitute for the sword has already begun to gain the ear 
of statesmen in both hemispheres. So long agoas 1849, Richard 
Cobden, in response to more than 200,000 petitioners, moved in 
the House of Commons a resolution in favor of this measure, and 
obtained for it no less than eighty votes—the largest number ever 
given by that body at the outset for any new measure of like im- 
. portance. In our own country we have been still more success- 
ful. Some half dozen of our State Legislatures, during their 
session in 1852-3, all before whom the subject was properly 
brought, passed resolutions, with entire unanimity in every case 
except one, decidedly in favor of stipulated arbitration as a sub 
stitute for war. It has also met with like favor from our nationa 
rulers. In 1851, the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations 
unanimously recommended the resolve, ‘that it would be proper 
and desirable for the government of these United Stated, when- 
ever practicable, to secure, in its treaties with other nations, a 
provision for referring to the decision of umpires all future mis- 
understandings that cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by amicable 
negotiation.””? In 1853, Judge Underwood, of Kentucky, made, 
on behalf of the same committee, an able and elaborate report 
strongly in favor of the same measure. President Fillmore, and 
his Secretary of State, Edward Everett, declared their own read- 
iness, after a careful examination of the subject, to insert such a 
provision in the treaty then pending between us and Great Bri- 
tain; and that treaty, when completed by their successors in 
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office, contained an express stipulation for the adjustment, by ar- 
bitration in the last resort, of all such misunderstandings under 
the trealy as could not be satisfactorily arranged between the par- 
ties themselves, and thus fell short of our wishes only in not 
extending this provision to all disputes of every kind that may 
ever arise. We had just before entered into a treaty with Eng- 
land for adjusting in the same way a large number of minor dis- 
putes ; and the same principle has been incorporated in our two 
last treatics with Mexico. The great Peace Congress of Paris 
(1856) that closed the Crimean war, endorsed, in the name of all 
Europe, the same principle, and some of its governments are be- 
ginning to carry it into effect. 

Thus is this great reform already started; and what we now 
need is to carry it forward until it shall become the permanent 
policy of all Christendom. This will of course take a long time ; 
but it can be done; and we, for many reasons, are the nation, 
above all others, to lead the van of such amovement. The way 
is surely preparing for it ; and even now public opinion, if not ripe 
enough to demand it, is quite ready to sanction and sustain it. 
We could, if we should attempt it in earnest, get England and 
France into the measure ere long; and if these three leading 
powers should by such a simple and easy precaution forclose the 
chief dangers of war between themselves, their example, so rich 
in benign results, would soon be followed by minor states, and 
thus bring at length all civilized nations into a league of perpet- 
ual peace. 

1. Tosucha measure, we sce not what valid objection can be 
made. Do you deem it ‘inconsistent with national dignity ?’ 
It certainly is honorable for individuals and minor communities to 
settle their disputes by reference to umpires; and why should it 
not be equally so for nations ? 

2. Perhaps you think ‘governments will not thus pledge them- 
selves in advance.’ A plea quite untenable, because every 
treaty binds them in advance; and if we discard such pledges, 
we must abjure all treaties; but if they may pledge themselves 
on any point, they may equally well on this. Indeed, such a 
pledge in advance is the very thing needed to prevent a sudden 
rush to arms under the blind impulses of passion. 

3. Do you dcem ‘arbitration wencerfain in its results?’ It 
cannot be half as uncertain as the sword ; nor is there likely ever 
to occur any national dispute which it would not be far more safe 
40 submit to arbitration than to to the hazards of war. 
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4. Do you fear that ‘the parties would violate their engage- 
ment?’ True, they might ; but no such fears deter us from other 
treaties ; and why should they from this? A multitude of the 
most powerful motives would conspire to keep them faithful to a 
stipulation so preeminently important. Public opinion, already 
the virtual ruler of all civilized nations, and fast increasing in its 
power, would stand sentinel and sccurity for the due observance 
of such atreaty. * There is,’”’ said Webster, ‘‘ something great- 
er on earth than arbitrary or despotic power. The lightning has 
its power, and the whirlwind has its power, and the earthquake 
has its power ; but there is something among men more capable 
of shaking despotic thrones than lightning, whirlwind or earth- 
quake ; and that is the excited and aroused indignation of the 
whole civilized world.” 

5. Do you apprehend that ‘we, being republicans, while 
Other nations are nearly all monarchists, should have no fair or 
equal chance of justice?’ Questions touching the peculiar 
forms of government in different countries, the sole hinge of this 
objection, never have been, nor ever will be, submitted to arbitra- 
tion by any people, but only such disputes as men under any 
andevery form of government may be equally qualified to decide 
aright. Nor is there any need of selecting rulers as umpires, in- 
stead of such men as a Mansfield or a Marshall, a Peel or a Web- 
ster; men in whose qualifications for the service the whole 
world would confide. Each party would unite, of course, in 


choosing the umpire; and this alone would be ample security for 
the rights of both. 


NEGLECT OF PEACE—HOW STRANGE! 


How strange, how awful, that to such a trade as war, mankind has, in 
all ages, lifted up its admiration! Poetry lends its fascinations, and 
philosophy its inventions. Eloquence, in forum and field, has wrought up 
the war spirit to fanaticism and phrenzy. Even the pulpit, whose legiti- 
mate and glorious theme is “ PEACE oN Earru,” has not withheld its 
solemn sanctions. The tender sex, with strange infatuition, have admired 
the tinselled trappings of him whose trade is to make widows and orphans. 
Their hands have been withdrawn from the distaff, to embroider warriors 
_ ensigns. The young mother has arrayed her proud boy with cap and 
feather, toved him with drum and sword, and trained him, unconsciously, 
to love and admire the profession of a man-killer. 

Scarcely has a voice been lifted up to spread the principles of peace: 
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Every other principle of Christianity has had its apostles. Howard re- 
formed prisoners. Sharp, and Clarkson, and Wilberforce arrested the 
slave trade. Carey carried the gospel to India. Every form of vice has 
its antagonists, and every class of sufferers find philanthropists. But who 
stands forth to urge the law of love? Who attacks the monster WaR?P 
We have not waited for the millennium to abolish intemperance, or Sab- 
bath breaking; but we do wait for it to abolish war. It is certain that the 
millennium cannot come till war expires. 

Shall it so remain? Shall this gorgon of pride, corruption, destructive- 
ness, misery and murder, be still admired and fed, while it is turning men’s 
hearts to stone, and the garden of the Lord into the desolation of death ? 
Let every heart say no. Let Christians shine before men as sons of peace, 
not less than as sons of justice and truth. If wars and rumors of wars 
continue, let the church stand aloof. It is time she was purged of this 
stain. Her brotherhood embraces all nations. Earthly rulers may tel! us 
we have enemies; but our heavenly King commands us to return them 
good for evil; if they hunger, to feed them; if they thirst, to give them 
drink. 

Rise then, Christians, to noble resolution and vigorous endeavors! Re- 
tire from military trainings, and spurn the thought of being hired by the 
month to rob and kill. Refuse to study the tactics, or practice the handi- 
craft of death; and with “a hope that maketh not ashamed,” proclaim 
the principles of universal peace, as part and parcel of eternal truth. 

-A portion of our missionary spirit should be expended in this depart- 
ment. Shall we pour out our money and our prayers, when we hear of a 
widow burnt on her husband’s funeral pile, or deluded wretches crushed 
beneath the wheels of Juggernaut, but do nothing to dethrone this Afoloch 
to whom hundreds of millions of Christians have been sacrificed ? Among 
the fifty millions of the Presidency of Bengal, the average number cf sut- 
tees (widows burned) were for twenty years not less than 509, or in 
the proportion of one death in a year for such2 population as Philadelphia 


What is this to war? Every day of some compaigns has cost more lives 
' H. M. 


SIEGE OF MAGDEBURG, 


" The resistance by the besieged was long and obstinate; but at length 
two gates were forced open by the besicgers, and Tilly, marching a vart 
of his infantry into the town, immediately occupied the principal streets, 
and with pointed cannon drove the citizens into their dwellings, there to 
await their destiny. Nor were they held lony in suspense ; a word from 
Tilly decided the fate of Magdeburg. Even a more humane general 
would have attempted in vain to restrain such soldiers; but Tilly never 
once made the attempt. ‘The silence of their general left the soldicrs 
masters of the citizens; and they hroke, without restraint, into the 
houses to gratify every brutal appetite. The prayers of innocence excited 
some compassion in the hearts of the Germans, but none in the rude 
breasts of Pappenhcim’s Walloons. Scarcely had the massacre com- 
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menced, when the other gates were thrown open, and the cavalry, with 
the fearful hordes of Croats, poured in upon the devoted town. 

Now began a scene of massacre and outrage which history has no lan- 
guage, poetry no pencil, to portray. Neither the innocence of childhood, 
nar the helplessness of old age, neither youth nor sex, neither rank nor 
beauty, could disarm the fury of the conquerers. Wives were dishonored 
in the very arms of their husbands, daughters at the feet of their parents, 
and the defenceless sex exposed to the double loss of virtue and life. 
No condition, however obscure, or however sacred, could afford protec- 
tion against the cruelty or rapacity of the enemy. Fifty-three women 
were found in a single church with their heads cut off! The Croats 
amused themselves with throwing children into the flames, and Pappen- 
heim’s Walloons with stabbing infants at their mother’s breasts! Some 
officers of the League, horror-struck at scenes so dreadful, ventured to 
remind Tilly, that he had it in his power to stop the carnage. “ Re‘urn 
in an hour,” was his answer, “ and f will see what is to be done; the 
soldier must have some recompense for his dancers and toils!” 

No orvers came from the general to check these horrors, which con- 
tirued without abatement till the smoke and flames at last stopped the 
course of the plunderers. To increase the confusion, and break the resis- 
tance of the mhabitants, the invaders had, in the commencement of the 
assault, fired the town in several places; and a tempest now arose, and 
spread the flames with frightful rapidity, till the blaze became universal, 
and forced the victors to pause awhile in their work of rapine and 
carnaze. The confusion was deepened by the clouds of smoke, the clash 
of swords, the heaps of dead bodies strewing the ground, the crash of 
falling ruins, and the streams of blood which ran along the streets. The 
atmosphere glowed; and the intolerable heat finally compelled even the 
murderers to take refuge in their camp. In less than twelve hours, this 
strong. populous and flourishing city, one of the finest in all Germany, 
ides a heap of ashes, with the exception of only two churches, and a few 

ouses. 

Scarcely had the flames abated, when the soldiers returned to satiate 
anew their rage for plunder amid the ruins and ashes of the town. Mul- 
titudes were suffocated by the smoke; but many found rich booty in the 
cellars where the citizens had concealed their most valuable effects. At 
length Tilly himself appeared in the town after the streets had been 
cleared of ashes and corpses. Horrible and revolting to humanity was 
the scene that presented itself! The few survivors crawling from under 
the dead; little children wandering about, with heart-rending cries, in 
quest of their parents now no more; and infants still sucking the dead 
bodies of their mothers! More than five thousand bodies were thrown 
into the Elbe just to clear the strevts; a far greater number had been 
consumed by the flames; the entire amount of the slaughter was estimated 
at thirty thousand; and in gratitude to the God of peace for such horrid 
success in the butchery of his children, for this triumph of Christian over 
Christian in blood, and fire, and rapine, and brutal lust, a solemn mass 
was performed, and Ze Deum sung amid the discharge of artillery! ! 


PAUL RABAUT. 
SAFETY OF PEACE PRINCIPLES IN PERSECUTION. 

The dragonnades which preceded and followed the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, involved the Protestants in frightful peril, and witnessed 
many signal deliverances. Those of the Huguenots who took the sword, 
mostly perished by the sword; whilst very many of those who, when 
they suffered, threatened not, but committed themselves to Him that 
judgeth righteously, escaped. 
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The history of Paul Rabaut, one of the most earnest, devoted and 
daring of the “pastors of the desert,” affords a striking illustration of 
this. He was born 9th January, 1718. and as he attained manhood, he 
entered upon the pastoral office, though it was an almost certain path to 
the gibbet or the wheel. Where he resided during the half century of 
his ministry, it would be difficult to say; for during almost the whole of 
that time, he was in hi‘ing, and during a large part of it a price was set 
upon his head. So far from coinciding with his brethren in their armed 
resistance to the troops sent against them, he ever maintained that readi- 
ness to suffer martyrdom was the surest means of promoting the cause 
of Christ. On one occasion he met a party of armed men proceeding to 
liberate one of the Protestant pastors. Ilis own arrest at that time 
seemed inevitable. He stopped them, and with tears carnestly besought 
them, that if he should fall into the hands of the persecutors, they would 
not embitter his last moments by atcempting his rescue by force of arms ; 
and he extracted from them a promise to this effect, as the only condition 
on which he would continue to hold the pastoral office. Though a pro- 
scribed outlaw, he preached constantly and boldly, and, in the proclama- 
tion of the gospel, encountered perils from which almost all, save him- 
self, would have shrunk with terror. Yet he saw nearly all his associates 
cut off by violent and bloody deaths, whilst he died in his bed at the age 
of seventy-seven. 

Among the vicissitudes of danger and escape which marked his adven- 
turous life are the following. On one occasion his hiding-place was dis- 
covered, and he was traced to the house of a baker. The place was forth- 
with invested, and every avenue of escape blocked up. Hastily putting on 
the dress of a working baker, and dusting himself over with flour, he 
took an emptv wine flask in his hand, and, as though going out to pro- 
cure wine, boldly passed the sentinels, who failed to recognize him in his 
disguise, which was rendered more complete by his holding a rose in his 
mouth, thus hiding the lower part of his face. 

Although Rabaut made every possible exertion for escaping the peril 
which beset him, and though he never had recourse to violence, yet he 
did not hesitate to face danger if the cause of Christ or of his brethren 
required it. When the prisons and galleys were crowded with Protes- 
tants, and the scaffolds were drenched with their blood, he alone ventured 
to address a petition to the Marquis de Palmy, governor of the province. 
He met him on the high road, surrounded by his guard of honor, fearlessly 
but respectfully accosted him, and made known his wishes. The marquis, 
charmed by his free, dauntless bearing, and the spirit of self devotion he 
evinced, conversed with him some time, and then generously let him go 
free. At that time his arrest would have been followed by his certain 
and immediate execution. 

As intimidation was found ineffectual, and as the providence of God 
bore him harmless amidst all the attempts which were made upon his 
life, the government, in despair of silencing him by other means, offered 
him a large bribe if he would quit France. This he, of course, indig- 
nantly rejected, and he continued to preach, till at length his constancy 
was rewarded by his living to hear liberty of conscience and freedom of 
worship proclaimed by law. 

But his perils were not yet over. In his old age the French revolution 
broke out, and notwithstanding his suffering in the cause of liberty, he 
was arrested by order of the Convention, and sentenced to the guillotine. 
His advanced years and infirmties failed to soften the hard hearts of the 
wretches who were sent by the Jacobin government to superintend the 
judicial murders at Nismes. ‘loo feeble to walk, he was thrown across 
an ass, and thus conveyed to prison, whence he was only to come out to 
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the scaffold. But he was not forgotten, even inthis the most perilous 
crisis of his adventurous life. The fall of Robespierre restored him, and 
thousands more, to liberty. Full of years, and with his death-bed sur- 
rounded by loving friends, “ he fell asleep,” on the 5th September, 1794, 
the sole survivor of the “‘ pastors of the desert.” 


4 THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 
His name shall be called, THE PRINCE OF PEACE. Isaiah. 


By frequent use it hath passed into a proverb, that the darkest hour ig 
nearest the dawn,” or ‘man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” The 
sentiment of this proverb is expressed plainly in the song of Moses, 
spoken just before his ascent to the top of Pisgah to view the promised 
land and to die. “For the Lord shall judge His people, and repent 
Himself for His servants when He seeth that their power is gone, and 
that there is none shut up or left;” that is, as Henry hath it, “God’s time 
to appear for the deliverance of His people, is when things are at the worst 
with them.” How often and affectingly this truth is illustrated in the 
history of Israel, in their deep straits and surprising deliverances, I need 
not remind any who are accustomed carefully to study the Bible. 
Especially was this true of the Jewish nation at the time of Christ’s 
appearing. ‘The people walkimg in darkness have seen a great light 
—the dwellers in the land of death shades, light has beamed upon 
them.” This received a glorious fulfilment in the advent of the Messiah— 
anevent of which the prophet speaks as though it were then transpir- 
isg- “ For a child is born to us, (or for us) a Son is given to us; and the 
government is upon His shoulder; and His name is called, Wonderful 
Counsellor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father. The Prince of 
Peace.” Not that He should actually bear either of these names, but 
that they would be descriptive of His character. “For the increase of 
the government, (a power) and to the peace (or prosperity of this reign) 
there shall be no end; upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom 
to establish it, and to confirm it in justice and in righteousness from 
henceforth and forever.” This language was applied to Christ before His 
birth by the angel Gabriel in addressing His mother. ‘ He shall be 
great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest, and the Lord God shall 
give unto Him the throne of His father David, and He shall reign over 
the house of Jacob forever, and of His kingdom there shall be no end.” 

The “desire of all nations,” blessed be God, has come, and to-day multi- 
tudes are commemorating this supposed anniversary of His birth. Let 
us, on this occasion, contemplate His character as we have it in the 
prophetic annunciation which I have quoted. ‘‘ Zhe Prince of Peace.” 
Why is the Lord Jesus thus called? Ireply briefly, He is entitled to this 


most honorable appellation because, (1.) //e alone procured peace between. 


God and men. This He did by giving Himself a propitiatory sacrifice 
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for men in a state of nity with God. That this was the design of the 
Son of God in becoming incarnate, was plainly) foretold by the prophet 
Isaiah. ‘He was wounded for our transgressions; He was bruised for 
our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace—by which our peace with 
God is procured — is upon him, and by His stripes we are healed.” Most 
emphatically is this taught in the New Testament. ‘Therefore, being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through oug Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ‘ But now in Christ Jesus, ye who sometime were far off, 
are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For He is our peace” i.e. the 
procurer of our peace with God —‘‘who hath made both” Jew and Gen- 
tile — “one; and hath broken down the middle wall of partition between 
us, for to make in himself of twain one new man, so making peace; and 
that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, having 
slain the emnity thereby, and came and preached peace to you which 
were afar off, and to them that were nigh.” Ephesians 11. 13—18. 

Again, the same writer thus addressed his Colossian brethren: “For 
it pleased the Father that in Him should all fullness dwell; and 
having made peace through the blood of His cross, by Him to rec- 
oncile all things unto Himself. And you that were sometime alienated 
and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath He reconciled 
in the body of His flesh through death, to present you holy, and unblame- 
able, and unreprovable in His sight.” Well may He be called “The 
Prince of Peace,” who hath at an amazing expense effected a reconcilia- 
tion between God and His rebeliious creatures. 

He deserves this honorable apellation because, (2.) He has procured for 
men peace in their own bosoms. Peace is a stranger to every man who lives 
in sin — who cherishes a disobedient temper—refuses to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. “The wicked man travaileth with pain all his days. A dread- 
ful sound is in his ears; in prosperity the destroyer shall come upon him.” 
Again, “the way of transgressors is hard.” Still again, “the wicked are 
like the troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt. Thcre is no peace saith my God to the wicked.” While cherishing 
an unholy temper, living in the indulgence of sinful appetites, men must 
be devoid of all peace. Such know something of the feelings, if they do 
not use the language, of him who, as the poet hath it, exclaimed : 
“Which way I fly is hell — myself am hell.” So true is it, the sinner’s 
heil begins on earth. 

But for men of this character Jesus Christ procured peace, and when 
by faith they embrace Him, they at once experience peace in accordance 
with the promise which He gave His disciples when with them. ‘“ Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 
Again, “these things have I spoken unto you that in me ye might 
have peace.” Paul in exhorting his Philippian brethren to “ be carcful 

7 for nothing, but in everything by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
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giving to let their requests be made known unto God,” adds— “and the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus.” “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace,” declares the prophet, addressing Israel’s God, “whose mind is 
stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.” Is not He who can give 
such a legacy, in very deed, the Prince of Peace? 

Christ is entitled to this honorable appellation, (3.) inasmuch as Peace 
ts the legacy which He bequeathed to the world. This He did by His exam- 
ple. ‘ Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example that we should fol- 
low His steps ; who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when He suf- 
fered He threatened not, but committed Himself to Him that judgeth righ- 
teously.” ‘‘ He was oppressed, and He was afflicted; yet he opened not 
His mouth; He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, andas a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth.” “ Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me,” is the language of Christ to his disciples, “for 1 am 
meek and lowly in heart.” Again, ‘‘my kingdom is not of this world; if 
my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews, but now is my kingdom not from hence.” “J 
Paul myself beseech you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ.” 

The whole example of Christ, from the commencement of His mission 
till on the cross He cried with His expiring breath, “ Father forgive them, 
they know not what they do,” was one of the most striking examples of 
meekness and forbearance under the grossest provocation. He was 
emphatically, the Son of peace. His life was a perfect model of peace, 
acd in setting this example He bequeathed Peace as a legacy to the 
world. — 

This He did, also, by precept. He pronounced a blessing on the sons 
of peace. ‘Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the 
children of God.” “ButI say unto you that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” In these precepts, our Lord inculcated lessons of peace, and thus 
bequeathed it as a rich legacy toa distracted and wretched world. So 
the Apostles, imbued with His Spirit which was Christ speaking through 
them, taught the same doctrine. “If it be possible” says Paul to his 
Roman brethren, “as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 
Again, ‘ Let us, therefore, follow after things which make for peace.” 
“God hath called us to peace.” ‘Finally, brethren, farewell. Be per- 
fect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace, and the God of 
love and peace shall be with you.” “The fruit of the Spirit is — peace.” 
“Be at peace among yourselves.” ‘Follow peace with all men.” ‘The 
wisdom that is from above is first, pure, then peaceable.” ‘“ Let the peace 
of God rule in your hearts.” ‘ Endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
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Thus plainly does it appear that, in procuring peace between God and 
men, in providing for its residence in the bosoms of renewed sinners, and 
in bequeathing it asa legacy to the world, the Lord Jesus is richly 
entitled to the appellation given by the prophet, The Prince of Peace. 

From this subject it may be inferred, (1.) That the era of universal peace 
will be hastened just in proportion as the church of Christ awakes to duty. 

Let us look at some of the predictions of the Bible on the subject of 
universal peace. Prophetic of this time we read: ‘“‘ He maketh wars to 
cease unto the end of the earth; He breaketh the bow and cutteth the 
spear in sunder; Ife burneth the chariot in the fire;” t.e., all the instru- 
ments of war shall be destroyed — wars shall cease. “In the last. days,’ 
— under the Messiah’s reign, we are told that ‘*the mountain of the house 
of the Lord shall be established in the top of the mountains, and it shall be 
exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it. And many peo- 
ple shall go and say, Come ye, and letus go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of His 
ways, and we will walk in His paths, for out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And He shall judge 
among the nations, and shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shali they learn war 
any more: but they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig- 
tree; and none shall make them afraid: for the mouth of the Lord of 
hosts hath spoken it.” In Zechariah we have the prophecy which the 
evangelist John applies to our Lord on His triumphant entrance into Je- 
rusalem. To this the prophet adds : “And I will cut off the chariot from 
Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle-bow shall be cut 
off, and He shall speak peace unto the heathen ; and His dominion shall be 
from sea even to sea, and from the river even unto the ends of the earth.” 
“The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and the little hills by 
righteousness. In his days shall the righteous flourish, and abundance of 
peace so long as the moonendureth. Violence shall no more be heard in 
the land, wasting nor destruction in thy border; but thou shalt call thy 
walls salvation, and thy gates praise.” 

These, and such as these, are the predictions of the Bible on the subject 
of universal peace. Must not the heavenly hosts have had their eye on 
these thrilling predictions when, on the plains of Bethlehem, at the annun- 
ciation of the Saviour’s birth, they sang “ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will towards men?” And must they not have expect- 
ed- that from that time forward wars would cease, and Peace spread her 
wings over a once distracted world? Alas! that more than eighteen cen- 
turies should have passed away since the advent of the Prince of Peace, 
and yet we wait the fulfilment of these glowing predictions. And why 
thus delay ? What shall hasten the era of universal peace? Plainly, the 
church of Christ must awake to duty. God will be inquired of by His 
people to do this for them, just as He will in accomplishing every other 
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purpose of His benevolent heart. He will work by means in banishing 
war, and in ushering in the dawn of peace, just as He does in healing the 
sick, in giving us the finest of wheat, and in converting sinners. He will 
make His people co-workers with Him in spreadipg the principles of peace 
through the whole earth. The entire church must come up to this work — 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty. Especially must the ministers 
of Christ be awake to their responsibility inthis matter. They must become 
leaders in this work. At present I greatly fear it is not so. A voice not 
long since reached me from your side of the great waters which separate 
us from each other, saying : ‘“‘ The inattention of the ministers of the gospel 
to the claims of peace, is utterly amazing. It is even beyond their former 
apathy or inaction on the subject of Freedom. It depresses tie friends of © 
peace exceedingly in their good work. The greater part, more than nine 
in ten, treat the subject as though they cared little about it.” 

The era of peace will not be hastened while such a state of indifference 
pervades the church, and especially while the leaders of Christ’s hosts are 
fast asleep on their watch-towers. These commissioned heralds of the 
cross must awake thoroughly to duty. They must urge the claims of 
peace on the attention of their churches. Instead of quoting the proverb 
“one sword keeps another in the scabbard,” which I am sorry to see late- 
ly quoted by an English divire now living, followed by words of ridicule 
against the efforts of Peace Societies, they should use the qne pronounc- 
ed by our Lord: “ They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
How deeply important, how infinitely desirable, that all who profess to be 
the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, the glorious Prince of Peace, should 
breathe His Spirit, copy His example, and importunately beseech Him 
to usher in the glorious day of universal Peace. . 

Again, I remark that from this subject it may be inferred (2.) that men 
who hfve not the spirit of Christ cannot suitably commemorate the anniver- 
sary of His birth — cannot, with the heavenly hosts, shout, “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

That multitudes in some way or other notice the supposed anniversary of 
the birth of Christ, is a well known fact. The Greek and Latin churches in 
the East do so. Stanley, in his recent work, “ Egypt and Palestine,” tells 
us, that ‘* whether from its being usually first seen by travellers, or from 
its own intrinsic solemnity, there is probably none which produces so great 
an impression at first sight, as the Convent of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 
It is an enormous pile of buildings extending along the ridge of the hill 
from east to west, and consisting of the Church of the Nativity, with the 
three convents, Latin, Greek and Armenian.” On that hill, not a few 
from each of those churches may this very day be collected, to commemo- 
rate, with unmeaning rites, the birth of the Prince of Peace; and it will be 
well if they finish the celebration and leave the spot without shedding 
each other’s blood, or appealing to Mohammedan soldiers to settle their 
senseless disputes. Could the Lord Jesus speak to them from His throne 
of glory, He might be supposed to address them in the words of Jehu to 
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king Joram: ‘What peace so long as the whoredoms of thy mother Jeze- 
bel, and her witchcrafts are so many?” What have ye to do in commemo- 
rating the birth of the Prince of Peace, while your hearts are filled with 
hate to each other, your,hands reeking with each other’s blood ? 

Next to these are some of the Protestant churches of Europe, some of | 
whose numbers doubtless commemorate the day with suitable feelings, but 
most of whom probably make it an occasion of mirth and festivity. And 
then what multitudes who have no other claim to the name of Christian 
than that they live where the gospel of Christ is preached, though they re- 
fuse to listen to it, or than that they have the Bible in their houses, 
though they neglect to read it, who never take the name of Christ upor 
their lips but to profang it. I repeat, what multitudes of these are prompt 
in their observance of this day! -Not with a sense of their obligation to 
Him who died for them; not with a penitent sense of their sins, nor with 
the faintest desire of His pardoning mercy, or with the slightest determin- 
ation to honor Him, or even to prepare to meet Him in judgment. They 
merely improve this as another holiday. They mingle in the dance, quaff 
the intoxicating bowl; others engage in the-bloody fight and blaspheme 
the dread name of Him whose day they profess to celebrate. How these 
impious doings on such a daj provoke the God of heaven! How must 
they grieve the Lord Jesus Christ! How they tend to harden the heart, 
and thus ripen men for aggravated ruin ! 

Nothing can be plainer, than that fhe spirit, the temper of Christ alone, 
will qualify any man for the suitable commemoration of a season like this. 


Just as a patriotic spirit, alove of country alone, will qualify a man to 


commemorate his country’s independence. An alien, one wanting in 
love to country, could not do it, much less an enemy. So he that cherish- 
esa spirit of war cannot suitably observe the anniversary of the Saviour’s 
birth. The thing is impossible. Sympathy with the design of Christ in 
coming into the world — love to His character and person, and to his fel- 
low-men everywhere for Christ’s sake, are indispensable to a proper cele- 
bration of His advent to earth. These feelings alone will enable us to hail 
the day with joy. Possessing suitable and affecting views of His charac- 
ter — of His work as the Redeemer of lost, and guilty, and wretched men, 
and of His object as the Prince of Peace, we shall be prepared to unite in 


‘the angelic song heard on the plains of Bethlehem on this memorable day, 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” | J. 5. GREEN. 
Mackawao, Maui, Hawaiian Islands, May 20, 1859. 


Bririsn Rai-Roaps IN AMFRICA.—Before the close of the present year, 
the Grand Trunk Railway will be completed to Detroit, Michigan, a dis- 


tance of 1000 miles in a direct line, with branches in addition, making 


1000 miles of complete railway, including the Victoria Bridge, costing up- 
wards of sixty millions of dollars ! 
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INTERNATIONAL ARMAMENT UNCHRISTIAN. 


THE nations of Christendom call themselves Christians ; but what is 
the grand peculiarity of their religion as a system of morals bearing upon 
men in their relations to each other as individuals and communities? It 
is pre-eminently a religion of love, peace and charity. So obviously is 
this the case, that amid the innumerable varieties of opinion which pre- 
vail among its votaries on almnst every conceivable point, theological and 
ecclesiastical, there is an absolute agreement in affirming that the spirit of 
Christianity is a spirit of love—love, boundless, infinite, divine, first 
glancing from the bosom of God towards man, and thence diffusing itself 
among men in the various relations they mutually sustain. This is the 
spirit that is most conspicuously embodied in the whole life and character 
of its Founder, that is most earnestly and constantly inculca‘el on his 
followers by Him and His apostles, that is laid down as the most infalli- 
ble test of sincerity in Christian profession. ‘ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to anothcr.” “Ifa man say I 
love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how shall he loye God whom he hath not 
seen?” | 

Such is the religion professed by the nations of Europe; but what are 
the spirit and practice of those who profess it? A spirit of mutual hatred, 
so violent and ferocious, that they can see nothing in each other’s charac- 
ters but the worst attributes of the very vilest forms of wickedness known | 
among men. ‘They are perpetually interchanging accusations of cherish- 
ing the foulest designs against each other. The intercourse of Christian 
nations is conducted on the same principles of reciprocal suspicion, distrust 
and abhorrence, as we are told exist among the scum of the earth’s scoun- 
drelism that are gathered together in the vilest of our criminal settlements. 
They believe, and loudly proclaim, that they are not safe for one moment 
from each other’s propensities to murder and robbery, except by exercising 
the sleepless vigilance of hatred over each other’s conduct. And so far 
from feeling any sense of degradation and dishonor in connection with this . 
state of things, they exult init as the highest triumph of enlightened 
statesmanship. The man among them who exhibits the most settled dis- 
trust, the most deadly animosity, towards the rulers and people of other 
nations, and who assails them in the loudest tones of defiance and scorn, is 
the man most honored as the pink of patriotism ; while any one who ven- 
tures to, doubt whether all our Christian neighbors ought not to be regarded 
as a mere congregation of brigands and pirates, and whether it would not 
be possible and prudent to treat them with something more of confidence 
and conciliation, is scouted as a fool, or denounced as a traitor. The prac- 
tical results of this policy may be seen in that enormous system of stand- 
ing armaments now existing in Europe, which is the bitterest satire upon 
its pretended civilization and Christianity ; a system which would have 
been branded as absurd had it been found prevailing among the most bar- 
barian communities on the face of the earth, but whichis utterly monstrous 
when constituting, as it does, the most conspicuous feature in the policy of 
nations who loudly claim supremacy over all the rest of mankind on the 
ground of their professing a religion of peace and brotherly love. What a. 
libel on such a religion is the peace establishment of Europe, the support 
of more than four million of nien ina time of peace to be ready at a mo-. 
ment’s call for the work of mutual slaughter? Can anything be more ab- 
surd and revolting ?— Her. of Peace. 
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ARMAMENTS OF EUROPE: 


HER PREPARATIONS FOR WAR IN A TIME OF PEACE. 


It is not very easy to ascertain with precise accuracy what is th® 
amount of armed force constituting what is facetiously called the Peace 
establishments of Europe at the present epoch. The difficulty arises 
partly from the intricate and confused manner in which Governments 
present their statements on these matters to the world, and which, 
whether by design or accident, are admirably adapted to bewilder under 
the pretence of informing the people. It is, also, owing partly to the fact 
that in almost all the large countries of Europe, there are, in addition to 
the regular forces wholly devoted to the business of fighting, or learning 
to fight as the sole occupation of their lives, a number of mongrel bodies, 
half soldier and half citizen, with whom one is puzzled to know how to 
deal. We have taken some pains to obtain correct information on this 
point. The following list is taken principally from the Almanack de 
Gotha for the present year, compared with the figures given in Wrazall's 
Armies of the World, and other publications that profess to treat of the 
subject. In this statement we have omitted all account of the “ mongrel 
bodies” to which we have just referred, restricting ourselves in the first 
instance to the number of actual fighting men habitually maiutained in 
the armies and navies of Europe during peace. 
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But, besides these regular forces, we find, from the same sources of 
information, that there exists, of the other class previously alluded to, 
under the various designations of naval and military reserves, Landwehr, 
gendarmerie, an additional number of men, more or less trained to 
arms, amounting to 1,406,216; thus making a grand total of 4,841,550 
men, devoted by the Christian nations of Europe to the work of learning 
scientifically and systematically how to employ, with the highest dexterity 
and effect, certain weapons, the sole use and design of which is the 
destruction of human life and property. And all this prodigious 
apparatus is maintained almost seclusively .with a view to challenge, 
menace, and defy each other; for the enemies that any of them appre- 
hend, or profess to apprehend, beyond the boundaries of Christendom, 
except when they go forth expressly to seek and provoke them, are of 
quite insignificant account. 

But this is not all. These forces, prodigious though they be, are noth- 
ing in comparison of what they will be in the course of a few years, if the 
principle on which they are now constructed be persevered in. For they 
are in process of constant and rapid augmentation, that must of necessity 
go on to an illimitable extent, according to the wonderfully sensible sys- 
tem acted on by the respective governments of Europe, which is a system 
of sheer rivalry against each other, madly running a race of extravagance, ° 
national bankruptcy being the goal, and universal popular discontent the 
prize. 

That this is no exaggerated statement, will appear from a few facts. 
Within little more than twenty years we in this country have doubled 
our naval and military establishments, and much more than doubled our 
expenditure for those services, having advanced from £12,000,000 in 
1835 to £26,000,000 in 1859. And whatis this for? There is no pre- 
tence of a necessity for augmented forces to suppress revolution at home. 
The only shadow of a justification that has been, or can be assigned, is 
the alleged increase of armaments by other nations, principally by France. 
As an illustration of this, take another fact. In the “ Report of a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Treasury to inquire into the Navy Estimates from 
1852 to 1858, and into the comparative state of the Navies of England 
and France,” —the same document which was adverted to by Mr. Cobden 
in his admirable specch before the prorogation of Parliament,— we find 
the following statements: In 1852 the navy of England, including sailing 
and steam-vessels, amounted to 475. In 1858 it amounted to 760, show- 
ing an increase in six years of 295 vessels. The increase of men his been | 

roportionate. So also in regard to the army. Not content with this 
Immense enlargement of the regular forces, we have within comparatively 
few vears added the militia to the number of 120,000 men, and other 
bodies of the same semi-military character. But still far from satisfied, 
there is now an invitation to all civilians to arm themselves in the form 
of volunteer rifle clubs, artillery corps, &c. The same process, though not 
quite at so insane a rate anywhere as in this country, is going on through- 
out Europe. 


Hicn SALARIES IN ENGLAND.—The Scientific American states that there 
are in the city of New York about 200,000 smokers, each using two cigars 
daily, making 400,000 cigars every day. These, at an aviravze of four 
cents each, make the enormous sum of 316,000 daily consume: in smoke, 
in New York alone. There are some 900,000,000 cigars manufactured in 
that city annually, which, at the same price, amount to $36,000,090. 
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LETTER FROM HON. AMASA WALKER. 


Paris, Sept. 1, 1859. 

Dr. Beckwits, — Dear Sir, —My last letter to you was dated in 
London, July 27th. I left that city soon after, in company with thre® 
American gentlemen, and proceeded to Belgium ; from thence passed into 
Holland, ahd visited the interesting city of Amsterdam. From thence we 
went tu Cologne, where we took a steamer for Mayence. This gave us a 
fine opportunity for observing the beautiful scenery of the Rhine, its vine- 
clad mountains, studded with castles of every period from the days of the 
Romans to the present. From thence we went by rail to Basle and Geneva. 
Thence we passed up the valley of the Arve to Chamouni, and satisfied 
our curiosity by gazing upon that greatest of European wonders, Mont 
Blanc. Leaving Switzerland and the Alps, and passing through the 
southern part of France, we came to this place. 

Throughout the whole tour nothing impressed my mind more deeply or 
_ painfully than the terrible fact that all the countries we skirted seemed 
crushed to the earth by the terrible oppression which the war-system en- 
genders. We found soldiers everywhere, in the small city of Mayence 
above 8,000. We were awakened in the morning, while at that place, by the 
heavy tread of armed men. On looking out of the window, thousands of 
fine young fellows were seen passing through the streets on their way to 
the place of their morning drills. How melancholy asight! Throughout 
our whole tour in Germany, we saw very few men engaged in labor in the 
fi-ld; the women, young and old, were employed getting in the harvests. 
Where were the men? No small share of them were playing soldiers. I 
am quite sure that the war system on the continent has the same effect in 
making labor disgraceful that slavery has in our slave States. Drudgery 
and toil are fit only for women, old men and invalids who cannot perform 
military duty. Such seem to be the sentiments of the people, as shown 
in their conduct. And it is certainly a natural result. Nothing can have a 
' greater tendency to make men dislike and despise labor than to spend a 
few years of the early part of their lives in the idle and dissolute habits of 
garrrison or camp. 

One of the most melancholy illustrations of what actual war is, we Wit- 
nessed in seeing the shattered remains of the French regiments returning 
qrom the bloody fields of Magenta and Solferino. Wretched, haggard 
dirty, they were generally, though, as we are assured, “covered with 
glory.” Most of them were mere boys, who had been dragged away from 
their quiet homes by the conscription. 

Here in Paris we have another instructive scene. In order to render 
his great feat of arms illustrious and memorable, and amuse the Parisians 
(and as long as he can do the latter, he is sure of his throne, and no 
longer,) the French Emperor had, as you know, a splendid reception pre 
pared for the entrance of the army of Italy into the city. On this page- 
antry millions on millions were lavished; and in accordance with French 
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taste, the whole city were put in tinsel. It is,over now, and we see the 
workmen engaged from day to day in demolishing the temporary pillars on 
which were placed statues that held in each hand ‘a wreath for the vic- 
tors.” These pillars were of great height ; were made of plaster and high- 
ly gilded. The dragomen are now employed in carrying off tons and tons 
of this “ plaster of Paris” covered with gold leaf. It is a shabby sight, 
and a pa‘nful one too, when we reflect that all France must be taxed to pay 
for such a useless and senseless expenditure. But this is the game Louis 
Napoleon is playing, and with wonderful success, so far. 

And what is the next great act in the drama of war? The plains of 
Italy will probably soon reply to that question; in the meantime the na- 
tions of Europe, aye of the whole world, are to make another great stride 
in military armament. The artillery and ordinance of Christendom must 
be recast; must be rifled, made into Napoleon and Armstrong guns. If 
one nation commences the operation, the rest will follow; on the principle, 
“in time of peace prepare for war,” all must follow. And then, when 
uncounted millions have been expended, and rifled cannon are universal, 
what has been attained? Why, more terribly effective engines for human 
destruction. Men may be killed at a greater distance, and torn to pieces 
more shockingly; “ for it is one of the grand results ” of Minnie rifles, 
and the improved cannqp, that the balls they send tear the flesh and bones 
a great deal worse than the old fsshioned instruments; so much go, that 
Where used in the late contest, only one fourth part of the wounded were 
saved, while formerly three fourths of the wounded were saved. Besides 
all this, the nations of the earth will, when this mighty and beneficent 
work is accomplished, stand relatively just where they did before the change 
had been commenced; just as defenceless ‘as ever, and ready to undertake 
another grand effort at improving cannon, vessels of war, and tor- 
tifications. 

This great fact seems to indicate that the present is a peculiarly auspi- 
cious time for the friends of peace to exert themselves to arrest, if possible, 
a movement so terrible in the taxation it must impose on the people, and 
so perfectly fruitless in any useful result. There has never been any 
period in the history of our race when so good an opportunity has been 
afforded for assailing this absurd system as the present. The utter foily 
of it stands out in such bold relief, that every person of common sense can 
see it, when once presented. 

In this view of the matter, I believe our English friends engaged in the 
Peace cause fully concur, and are making arrangements to do wha: they 
can to bring the subject before the people. 

A very encouraging circumstance is, that several of the most efficient 
members of the present Parliment enter warmly into the measure of put- 
ting a stop to the idle and wasteful system which has so long oppressed 
the peoples of Europe, and involved them in almost hopeless bankruptcy, 
Two of the most distinguished members of the House of Commons, and 
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members of the present ministry, have taken an ative part in the 
Peace Congresses that have been held within a few years past, and will do 
all in their power, at the proper moment, to bring the subject effectively 
before Parliament. 

Only one thing seems to stand in the way at the present moment, and 
that is, that almost the whole attention of the British people is turned to 
the great Reform Question, as brought forward by Mr. Bright. This con- 
sists mainly in three important: propositions: First, that the constituen- 
cies shall be so far equallized, that the members when chosen shall repre- 
sent something like a majority of the nation. At present, so much of the 
Old Rotten Borough system prevails, that about a fifth part of the voters 
choose a majority of the House of Commons! An old borough of two or 
three thousand inhabitants now sends two members, while Manchester 
with its 400,000 can send only two! The great manufacturing towns, like 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, &c., with 50,000 to 300,000 each, 
have no representative at all proportionate to their population. 

Another change proposed is, that more persons shall be allowed the right 
of suffrage. Mr. Bright’s proposition would give an extension of about 
double what it now is ; and then it would be very limited compared with 
ours ; but it would invest with the right of a citizen a vast body of intelli- 
gent men, well qualified to participate in the govesnment of the country. 

A third reason is the Ballot. At present, voting is done viva voce; of 
course every body knows how each one votes. The consequence is, a great 
part are compelled to act contrary to their wishes and convictions. The . 
landed aristocracy have the means in their own hands of compelling the 
return of a majority of the House of Commons. This is felt to be a great 
oppression ; the greatest obstacle in the way of all useful reforms. Of 
course the liberal party will struggle hard to obtain it,, and the con- 
servatives will never yield it, except at the last extremity. The great 
battle, as all feel, is on this point. The ballot will allow men to vote 
as they please, and that is just what the Tory party most dread. An 
American gentleman was describing to one of this character the operation 
of the sealed Ballot Law of Massachusetts, which allowed voters to depos- 
ite their votes in envelopes. After listening attentively, he exclaimed 
with an expression of horror and disgust, ‘‘ Good God! under such a sys- 
tem a man’s own tenants might vote against him.” 

Now, although these reforms absorb the attention of our friends in Eng- 
land at the present time, it will be seen that the attainment of them will 
be the surest guarantee of the final triumph of the pacific policy in British 
legislation, because the war system has its strong hold in the British aris- 
tocracy. They live by it, fatten on it. And while the people by an ingen- 
ious and villianous system of indirect taxation, are made to pay the greater 
part of all the expenses, the nobility and upper classes monopolize the 
profit and glory it affords. To give the people power in England, is to 
strike a death blow at the war system throughout the world; for when 
England ceases to lead off in the absurdities and follies of continually in- 
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creasing armies and armaments, other nations will be but too happy to 
follow her example. Such is my strong conviction, after a long considera- 
tion of the subject; so that, although the attention now bestowed by all 
classes on the great political reforms proposed, may prevent in some degree 
immediate efforts for the diffusion of Peace principles, I am sure it rend- 
ers their ultimate success more certain. 
Yours ever and truly, 
AmMisSA WALKER, 


GLANCE AT THE PRUSSIAN WAR-SYSTEM. 


Every Prussian subject, on attaining his twentieth year, is compelled to 
serve in the ranks of the army. Those who have received a military edu- 
cation, and who are intended to follow the pursuit of the army, pass their 
examination afier a service of some months, and become officers ; but the 
great mass, all the private soldiers, serve in the ranks for three years, and 
then join the reserve, in which they remain for two years longer. By a 
curious condition of the military organization, these reserves can only be 
embodied when the Landwehr are called out. Having completed his ser- 
vices, the soldier doffs his uniform, and resumes his neaceril pursuits as a 
citizen; but he cannot beat his sword into a ploughshare, nor his spear 
into a pruning hook, for he remains in the Landwehr until his fortieth 
year, and must devote fifteen days annually to military exercise. 

The Landwehr is divided into two classes. The first contains all be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty-two, the sccond those between 
thirty-two and forty. Even at forty the Prussian subject has not complet- 
ed his military allegiance to his country; for he remains in the Landwehr 
. until the age of sixty, and his services are called for in case of foreign in- 
vasion. Such, in a few words, is the Prussian military system, and it is 
sufficient to show the enormous results attending a mobilization of the 
army. 

Mvbilization means, in European or Prussian parlance, bringing troops 
into actual service, or putting them in motion for war; and in this case 
the reserves are called out, and ail Prussian subjects in the first division of 
the Landwehr — viz., the whole male population under thirty-two years of 
age are brought into active service. The army is thus increased to up- 
wards of 300,000 men, and when the second division of the Landwehr is 
summoned, to upwards of 400,000. ° 

THE EFFECT OF MOBILIZATION — is instantaneous and startling. It 
reaehes everybody and almost everything. Its demand is like the call of 
fate. No excuse avails; every man must obey the call. The banker 
leaves his money bags, and the lawyer his briefs, the merchant his books, 
and the farmer his crops. ‘The farm horses are taken for the cavalry and 
artillery. All peacciut pursuits are abandoned, commerce languishes, and, 
while the harvest is plenteous, the laborers are few. ‘I'he expens2 is also 
& serious matter to a poor puny like Prussia, as it adds from $60,000, 
000 to 75,:0,000 per annum to the budget. Increased taxation becomes 
an inevitable necessity. The price of all the necessaries of life is augmert- 
ed, and the youthful manhood of Prussia debarred from all other pursuits 
save that of arms. 

INCKEASE OF PRUSSIAN ARMAMENTS. — The general spirit of competi- 
tion to prepare for war seems to have lately seized Prussia. It is said the 
Prince Regent has signed an order for re-organizing the army. The object 
i8 to proportion the means of national defence to the population and re- 
sourccs of the country. It is determined to return to the original system, 
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by which every man capable of bearing arms, is bound to serve, so that in 
case of necessity, the army will number upwards of 700,000 men. Thisar- 
rangement offers a reduction of the time of service from three to two years. 
The Prussian Government have adopted the most recent improvements in 
arms, and display great vigor in increasing and perfecting their artillery. 
She seems to be hot in the race of preparation for war, as if it were really a 
question of life or death, and is said to be manufacturing cannon at the 
rate of one in two days. J 


WHAT IT TAKES TO CARRY ON WAR. 


On this point we have from the war department of France some curiouse 
ly instructive documents touching the Crimean war. The whole force sent 
by France to the Black Sea, was 30!),268 soldiers and 41,974 horses! Of 
the former, 70,000 were killed or died in the hospitals, or were otherwise 
missing, while 93,000 were wounded and survived. Of the horses, only 
9,000 returned to France. The great guns were 644, besides 603 furnish- 
ed by the navy. The light artillery for field service furnished 500 guns 
more, and in all there were 4,800 wheel vehicles for cannon sent from 
France. The missiles of death, too, were fearfully vast; 2,000,000 of 
shells and cannon-balls, 10,000,000 pounds of gunpowder, and 66,040,000 
ball cartridges! One hundred batteries and fifty miles of trench were 
constructed, besides ten miles of defensive works, and five miles of subter- 
ranean vallerics in the sclid rock. ) 

The food sent from France, besides items of smaller quantities, was 30,- 
000,000 pounds of biscuit ; 96,000,000 pounds of flour, equal to 450,000 
barrels ; 7,000,000 pounds of preserved beef; 14,000,000 of salt beef and 
lard: 8,000,000 pounds of rice: 4.500,000 pounds of coffee ; 6,000,000 
pounds of sugar; 10,000 head live cattle; 2,50:',000 gallons of wine, and 
nearly 1,000,000 pounds Chollet’s preserved vegetables: were among the 
larger items of supplies. The horse feed, too, was immense : 170,000,000 
pounds, equal to 85,000 tuns of hay ; 180,000,000 pounds, (90,000 tuns) of 
oats and barley; 20,000 tuns coal, charcoal and coke. There were 150 
ovens to bake bread, and 140 presses to press hay. 

The clothing was another branch of large supply, comprising garments 
in such hundreds of thousands that it would be tedious to enumerate them : 
but, as some clue to the matter, the number ranged from 250,000 to 350,- 
000 of each article of clothing, For the piercing cold of the Crimea, there 
were 15,000 paletots, 250,000 sheepskin gaiters, and tents for 250,000 men. 
The harness and farriery departments present an immense quantity of sup- 
are among them were &0,000 horse shoes, and 6,000,00Q horse shoe 
nails. 

For hospital arrangements, they sent 27,000 bedsteads for invalids, as 
many mattresses and coverlets. ‘There was the material for ambulances 
for 24,000 sick men, and 600 cases of instruments, and 700,000 pounds, 
(350 tuns) of lint, bandages, and dressings of various kinds. Then for the 
sick there were the most liberal supplies for their sustenance, such as con- 
centrated milk, essence of boullion, granulated gluten, ete. 

There were, also, vast maritime preparations for conveying the army and 
its supplies over the sea. Among the vessels employed between France 
and the Crimea, were 40,000 tuns of Americin shipping, embracing some 
of the finest and largest clipper vessels, as well as some steamers of the 
American mercantile marine, and for whose services a liberal compensa- 
tien was made. ‘laking the totality of all the voyages made by all the 
men, horses, and materials, there were conveyed by the French govern- 
ment, during the two and a half years of the war, 500,000 men, 50,000 
horses, and 720,000 tuns of materials. 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


{i 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle cloud. 


Now all is calm, and fresh, and still; 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 

The black mouthed gun and staggering wain ; 
Men start not at the battle-cry, 

Oh, be it never heard again ! 


Soon rested those who fought; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men recieve not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year, 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown, yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 

The foul and hissing bolt of scorn ; 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
_ The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshippers. 


Yes, though thou lie upon the dust, 
When they who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope ard manly trust, 
Like thuse who fell in battle here. 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 
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COST OF THE ITALIAN WAR. 


WE find ina German paper (Al/gemeine Zeitung) a rough estimate of 
what this war must have cost; an estimate very far below the truth, yet 
reaching a pretty large sum for two months of fighting ‘— 


“Tt is impossible,” says the writer, “to estimate the absolute cost of a 
war, since its influence on trade and industry, though immense, is indef- 
nite. Considering only the sums actually expended in sap Or ae the cam- 
paign, he says that Austria, without reckoning the loan she raised in Eng- 
and at the beginning of 1859, has expended 200,000,000 gulden for the 

urposes of war. France has applied 500,000,000f. to the same purpose. 
Piedmont, it is known, had access to the French military chest; but, be- 
sides this, she increased her loan by 50,000,000f., and her debt to the Turin 
Bank by 33,000,000f. ‘The exact sums spent by the other Italian States 
cannot be ascertained with precision; but reckoning the 5,800,000f. added 
to the Bolognese loans, 20.000,000f. cannot be an over-estimate. With re- 
gard now to the neutral Powers, Russia gives us no means of making an 
accurate estimate; but, considering the additions to her various army corps, 
the cost to her must have been 15,000,000 thulers. Finally, the sums 
raised by the German States for the purpose of putting their forces on 8 
war footing, may be taken together at 90,000,000 gulden, about a third of 
which still remains unspent.” 

These conclusions the German paper arranges in a table as follows. We 
translate frarcs into dollars :— 


AUSEIid, oo ce cece cen e cree cone cece ness cces suns ceee sees cess snes cons 100,000,000 


France, ...- see Co Rees Sine eee wes Cite Ween ae es weerelen ss ere sae es « 100,000,900 
Picd MONE bins Gobet he Wess ee eS NF Gab sus Sela e es Hare eas See eoeseeses 20,000,000 
Other Italian States,...... Vghakeutaaele wsesioetaesiencaasteess 000000 
RRURSIN ys cies eens ees wee Save ls aera Sins arsine Sea Sau A ieee aiawtes aeae se 6,060,000 
Fngland, .......- sa Verarami ee 2 widaeiink aeee Sw Geeudabeoanesad boescwe <4, 000 000 
Geri Ni y35 cn oy 5c sins weenie Mead eta aes ewe ae oaeetaes iearedates 26 ,000,000 

$ 260 ,000 000 


If we take everything into view, — the 200,000 lives sacrificed, and their 
mere financial value to the State, the destruction of property, the suspen- 
sion or derangement of business, and the nameless other items of direct 
and indirect loss, —we shall probably find those two months of fight- 
ing in Italy to have sacrificed, in one way and another,a thousand million 
dollars. What good can the advocates of war show to compensate this 
alone ? 


(ew Meee mee we we ee eee oe 


THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 


We are aware how little we can do of the much that is needed in our 
cause; but we economise our resources as well as we can, and are thus able 
to carry on a much larger scale of operations than could have been expected 
from our slender means. We seldom go into details respecting our oper- 
tions ; but, at this season of the year, sclected for the annual contributions 
from our friends, it may be well to give a passing glance’ at what we are 
doing or attempting. 

AGENCIES.— We are of course obliged to have an agent at the Society's 
office ; but the Secretary who superintends its correspondence, publications 
and general affairs, divides his time between its head-quarters, and labors 
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abroad. It would be wise, if practicable, to relieve him from many of these 
details, and give him leisure for more important services; but our exigen 
ces compel us to make him a man of all work. We have, aiso, under com- 
_Mission four Lecturing Agents, though not fully or constantly at work ; 
and in addition to these, we have eight Local Agents, who do more or less 
for our cause by lecturing in their immediate vicinity, and otherwise pro- 
moting its interests. . 

PUBLICATIONS -~ have ever been our chief department. We have, from 
the rise of our cause, issued without interruption a periodical devoted to 
the advocacy of its claims. Its circulation has varied from only hundreds 
up to twelve or fifteen thousand at times; and now it goes, with its store- 
house of facts, statistics and arguments, to the leading centers and high 
places of influence through the land, Such an organ is quite indispensa- 
ble; and its circulation we are exceedingly anxious to extend far beyond its 
present limits. Of our stereotyped publications, we are ocvasionally issu- 
ing new editions —of only one volume the present year, but of some 
fifteen of our tracts. : : 

New Tracts.— Since our last Advocate, we have stereotyped the fol- 
lowing tracts, apublished several thousand copies of each : — 

1. System OF MEANS IN Peace; or the chief Instrumentalities employed 
in the Cause of Peace, 4 pp. No. 72 in our series of stereotyped 12mo. 
tracts. We publish this tract as the second article in our present number ~ 
of the Advocate. ‘ : 

2. Success IN THE CAUSE oF PEACE: or how much it has already accom- 
plished, § pp. No. 73 of our tract series. 


ANNUAL EFFORTS FOR PEACE. 


We need not remind our readers that the month of December is the 
time for a special remembrance of our cause in the way of Preaching» 
Prayer and Contribution. Alli these are indispensable, each in its place ; and 
we trust that none of them will be neglected at the close of a year which 
has witnessed such startling illustrations of the mighty and terrible evi- 
we are combatting. Never has there been a louder call for effort, and sel 
dom have we seen larger or more hopeful opportunities than now for use- 
fulness in this cause. Will not the children of the God of Peace promptl. 
tespond to such calls of his providence? 

PREACHING.—Having already devoted a ‘rief article to this subject, we 
will barely express here the hcpe and trust that at least all ministers who 
receive the Advocate, will this year, if they never did before, make a set and 
strenuous effort to press upon their people the claims of Peace. Each 
will do so, of gourse, in his own way; but let him be sure to do it at all 
events in some way, and as well as hecan. There is, we fear, a soft, easy 
palaver about peace that means very little, and is hardly worth the breath 
spent in giving it utterance. We need, and our cause must have in time 
vomething more—an earnest, habitual, effective advocacy from every 
Christian pulpit. 
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CoNCERT OF PRAYER FOR PEACE.—In accordance with repeated recor. 
- mendations of many ecclesiastical bodies, and in pursuance of our own 
practice for more than a quarter of acentury, we would anew urge all 
Christians of every name to unite, on or near Christmas, in praying fiz _ 
the permanent reign of peace, at least in every land blest with the light of 
the gospel. Why not pray for this cause as well as for any other? Can 
it prosper and triumph without God’s blessing? Can we expect that bless- 
ing except in answer to prayer? We have monthly concerts of prayer for 
several kindred objects ; why not a concert at least once a year for the 
world’s peace ? — For this there should be made dte arrangements in 
season, either for a concert of prayer in each church, or a joint concert 
of several churches. Will not pastors bear this early in mind ? 


ConTRIBUTIONS.—Our alms should ever accompany our prayers; and 
so much do we need aid beyond what we are now receiving, or ever have 
received, that we hope none will forget our pressing necessities. Every 
sermon of peace and every concert of prayer for universal peace, ought 
in consistency to be followed by a contribution in some way to our cause. 
Will not our friends in the ministry and the church see that this is done ? 
The contribution in a given case may be small; but the aggregate, if the 
practice were general, would largely increase our income. Every minister 
preaching on the subject, and taking up a collection for our Society, is en 
" titled to the Advocate of Peace for one year, as a regular member. 


Our SPECIAL NEED Now.—We have been making “of late very special 
efforts to spread our cause before the community through the press in par- 
ticular. We thank individual friends for the aid they have rendered us in 
these efforts ; but we shall need a much larger increase of funds to carry the 
plan into anything like full effect. Wecan, of course, do no more than our 
friends shall enable us to do; but there clearly ought to be tenfold more 
done than has ever yet been attempted in this cause. From Mr. Ladd’s 
legacy we have as yet received nothing, and fear we never shall much. 


REGULAR ConrriputTors.—Our Constitution prescribes $2 a year for 
membership, payable in December. [From donors, also, we receive from 
one dollar to ten or twenty a year, occasionally more; and on these we 
chiefly rely to sustain our operations. ‘lhe sum in each case is so small, 
and yet in the aggregate so essential to us, that we hope none will neglect 
to forward, sooner or later, at least his usual gift, by. mail as the best mode, 


GS RECEIVERS OF THE ADV@CATE OF Prace.—Not a few persons have 
for years received the Advocate in consequence of having contributed at 
some time one dollar or more to our cause. It has been all along our practice 
to promise every such contributor the Advocate for one year, and longer, if 
we chose, without charge. On such persons, however long they may have 
received it, and some of them have for years, we make no charge; and yet 
we deem it right to say we sent it in every case only in the hwpe of awak- 
ing such an iuterest as would induce them to cont nue, if not increase, their 
aid to our cause from year to year. Having received it so long without 
charge, will they not now choose to help us more or less? If they say no, 
we sha'] not complain, but only the more earnestly pray the God of Peace 
to give them ere long more interest in a cause that we deem so important. 
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PEACE A PART OF THE GOSPEL. 


Few are aware how largely the spirit and principles of peace 
enter into the gospel. There is hardly any view that must not 
enforce its claims upon every Christian. Take the duty of evan- 
gelizing the world. The substance of all the precepts on this 
point is forcibly condensed into our Saviour’s last command, bid- 
diug us preach his gospel, his whole gospel, to every creature. 
What is that gospel? A patron, an ally, an instigator of war? 
—war burning with malice and revenge, rceking with pollution, 
and steeped in blood and tears? The bare supposition outrages 
all common sense ; for the gospel is directly, most glaringly re- 
pugnant to every shred of a custom so foul and vindictive. 

We are not now discussing a disputed point. We do not here 
allude to the vexed question, whether a war strictly defensive, 
if there can be such, is ever justifiable cn Christian principles; a 
point about which there is diversity of opinion among good men, 
and we leave them to settle it, each one for himself, in the light 
of the Bible. We are assailing the custom itself; and no man in 
his senses can fail to see the absolute inconsistency of such a 
Practice with a religion of universal peace and good-will. Look 
atits details, and tell us, what part of this foul and horrid cus- 
tom does the gospel sanction? Ascertain its objects, and an- 
alyze its motives; mark the spirit it cherishes, and the passions 
itkindles into a blaze; trace its progress in guilt, and its results 
in mischief and woe ; go to its ficets and its camps recking with 
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pollution, to its battle-fields raging with hellish malice and wrath, 
to its hospitals resounding with groans, and curses, and blasphe- 
mies ; and in all these, which alone constitute war, what can you 
find compatible with a religion of peace, purity and love? 

There is no view you can take of such a custom that will not 
prove its direct contrariety both to the New Testament and the 
Qld. Wedo not shrink from an appeal even to the Old Testa- 
ment; for, if you separate its precepts from its somewhat mys- 
terious history, you will find the former almost as much opposed 
as the gospel itself to the practice of war. It enjoins piety, and 
love, and truth, and meekness, and a variety of other duties and 
graces utterly inconsistent with this trade of blood. 

Glance at the great moral cude of Sinai. Zhou shalt have no 
other gods before me. War, pagan in its origin, pagan still in its 
spirit, and always requiring soldiers to obey their superiors, right 
or wrong, rather than God himself, does virtually dethrone Jehovah 
from the hearts of an army, and put in his place a general or a 
prince, the idl of patriotism, or the phanton of military glory. 
War was the origin of nearly all the demigods ever worshipped ; 
most of them were warriors deified; had Napoleon lived two 
thousand years earlier, he would have been the very Mars 
of the world; and we seriously doubt whether the sticklers for 
war pay half as much respect to the Almighty, as they do to this 
modern monster, this ravager of a continent, and murderer of 
millions.—Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain. Every one knows war to be a nursery of irreligion, a 
school of profaneness and blasphemy.—T hou shalt not commit 
a@dultzry. War is a hot-bed of the foulest, most brutal licentious- 
ness. — Zhou shalt not steal. War is a system of legalized national 
robbery and piracy.—Z how shalt not kill. War seeks to kill as 
its grand aim, and is in fact the most terrible engine ever devised 
for the wholesale destruction of mankind. Look through the 
Decalogue, through the whole of the Old Testament; and you 
will find war absolutely compelling soldiers to violate not a few 
of its plainest, most important precepts. 

But the gospel, repealing the ancient law or license of retalia- 
tion, and putting in its place the principle of universal good- 
will, is still more repugnant, if possible, to the custom of war. 
Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself. Can the soldier do this: 
and still continue his trade of human butchery? Love as your- 
self the very man on whom you are trying to inflict the greatest 
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possible amount of evil for two worlds! Paul tells us, that “love 
is the fulfilling of the law, because it worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor;’’ but the soldier’s whole business is to do him all the ill 
he can.—Do good unto all men. War goes upon the avowed 
principle of doing them evil, as the only means of accomplishing 
its objects.— Whatseover ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
ecen 80 to them. The soldier do to others what he wishes done to 
himself! Would you like to have your dwelling burnt over your 
head, your family butchered before your eyes, and your own 
body blown or hewn to pieces? Yet this alone is war; and to 
talk of a war that did not aim to perpetrate such atrocities, 
and inflict such miseries by wholesale, would be as plain a con- 
tradiction in terms, as to speak of living death. What! a war 
that sought to kill no one, to destroy no property, to do nobody 
any harm! You might as well call hell itself heaven.— Love your 
enemies. War would fain have us hate them, and never did, 
hever can exist without the deepest, bitterest malice —Seek 
peace. Invein peace. Follow peace with allmen. See that none 
render evil for evil toany man, friend or foe. Lay aside all malice, 
the great fountain of strife alike between individuals and nations. 
Mortify your members which are upon the eartk; all those unholy 
passions from which alone, as James assures us, war can ever 
proceed. Avenge not yourselves; but, whoso smiteth you on one 
cheek, turn to him the other also. Resist not evil; but overcome evil 
wih good. We cannot stop to explain these passages; but 
there is no possible construction that would not make them care 
demn war as incompatible with Christianity. 

Such, then, is confessedly the genuine spirit, an integral part 
of that gospel which our Saviour’s last command bids us preach 
to every creature ; and we insist upon its being our duty, in con- 
cert with the rest of his disciples, to teach the whole human race 
this part, as well as every other part, of our holy religion. Are 
we permitted at pleasure to embrace or to spread a mutilated 
gospel—-a gospel without peace, any more than a gospel with- 
out repentance or faith? Are we at liberty to pluck out, or to 
leave vut, its principles of peace? No more than we are repent- 
ance or faith ; for our Saviour’s last command, and all his pre- 
Vious instructions, rivet upon us the obligation of spreading 
peace, just like repentance or faith, as an integral part of the 
gospel, and thus rendering its pacific principles, like all its other 
truths, effective of their object in the spread of peace co-exten- 
sive with Christianity itself. 
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Here is all we ask —such an application of the gospel as shall 
secure the actual abolition of war in every Christian country. 
We dream not of extending peace a single span beyond the in- 
fluences of the gospel ; but we do plead earnestly for the restor- 
ation of those principles which our Saviour himself taught, his 
apostles everywhere preached, and his disciples, down to the 
war-degeneracy of the Church, continued to exemplify, like all 
other Christian graces, in their lives. We ask on this point for 
the very gospel that fell from the lips of him who “ spake as 
never man spake.’”’ Only let its principles of peace once more be 
taught by every minister, and put in practice by every Christian, 
as they unquestionably were by all the first teachers and pro- 
fessors of Christianity ; then, but never till then, will peace, as 
an element of the gospel itself, prevail, just like repentance and 
faith, wherever Christianity itself prevails, and the world thus be 
— what it never yet has been in the case of a single nation, 
though it ought to have been in every case, — converted to peace 
a8 fast as it shall be to God. 


A COURT OF NATIONS. 


The friends of peace place before the world a distinct plan 
for the establishment and preservation of universal peace. We 
propose that five or six of the great nations of the earth, elect 
each an able lawyer or statesman to meet as a “ConGRESS oF 
Nations,’’ somewhere in Europe, and spend a few years in digest- 
ing a code of international law. We now refer to Vattel, or 
Montesquieu, or Grotius ; but these men have no other authority 
than as great writers. We want an admitted, authoritative and 
detailed code for the regulation of nations in thcir intercourse 
with each other. Such a code, once formed and ratified by the 
few high powers of earth, would be, what as yet does not exist, 
a system of international law. 

The decision of disputes according to this code would belong 
to a permanent body of judges, elected like the members of the 
Congress, and forming a ‘Court or Nations.’? These might 
either meet as occasion required, or sit statedly. Whatan august 
tribunal ! How would such men as Webster and Clay shine there 
by the side of Brougham and Guizot! How much more probably 
would justice be obtained there by a wronged nation, than if the 
decision were made to result from a pitched battle ! F 
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I see no objection to the plan, as an abstract question of de- 
bate; none as to its practical workings. We have much history, 
much experience to encourage the attempt. The Amphictyonic 
Council preserved peace to the States of Greece. The Germanic 
Diet was a court of nations to more than thirty free states and 
cities. The Cantons of Switzerland, though differing in language, 
religion and intelligence, live peaceably under a similar compact. 
The anited provinces of Holland maintained entire peace by such 
an arrangement for two hundred years. These United States, 
free and sovereign, have agreed to settle their disputes before a 
Supreme Court, and have forever renounced the right to go to 
war with each other. Who then will say that a plan which has 
worked well in so many instances, may not be successful on a 
larger scale ? 

The plan of referring disputes between nations to the arbitra- 
tion of a neutral power, is found to produce the happiest results, 
and is very often tried. Yet how inferior to this plan! The 
monarch who arbitrates, may not have time or inclination to ex- 
amine details. Or he may have selfish inducements to lean to 
one side. And at best he has not, as our court would have, an 
admitted code to govern ‘his decision. 

I love to anticipate the formation of a court of nations. Round 
sucb a tribunal would shine a splendor resembling, more than 
aucht earth ever saw before, the glory of the throne of God! 
There would sit a bench of peace-makers, dispensing tranquility, 
confidence and safety, not to cities only, or to nations, but to the 
world. From them wotld go forth, under God, unnumbered 
blessings to the whole family of man. Before them, petty despots, 
and blood-thirsty aspirants, would be crushed in their beginnings. 


Earth would no more be stained with the blood of the brave. 


The horrors of the conscription and the press-gang would cease. 
Commerce would spread her free and fearless sails on every sea, 
and navies would dwindle to a mere police. 

What can be said why such a court should not be established ? 
] know of only this—such a court could not enforce its decisions. 
But this is not so. What enforces law in Kentucky or Vermont ? 
Not an army, but public opinion. No military force can coerce a 
nation or community contrary to public opinion. This is a new 
element in political economy not known in former ages, but now 
omnipotent. No king can now wage a war if public opinion be 
against him. When we get our court of nations, public opinion 
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as to war will be right, and the spirit that creates the tnbunal, 
will carry out its decisions. We have laws now which lie dor- 
mant—a dead letter—just because public opinion is against them 
now. But when the people are earnest in favor of a law, they 
want no army to dragoon them into obedience. 

Total non-intercourse with a refractory nation would soon re- 
duce it to submission. Civilization now makes all nations depen- 
dent on each other for absolute necessaries. But what nation 
would refuse the reparation which such a court ordered? None 
would be so mad. No award would tax it so heavily as a year’s 
war. Public opinion, once formed on peace principles, would 
render war as impossible as it is unnecessary. The case would 
be the same as in regard to duelling and profane swearing, which 
authority never could abolish, but which are being abolished by 
public opinion. It is far from being difficult to affect public 
opinion. See the effects of afew abolitionists constantly de- 
claiming against slavery. A hundred such cases may be named. 
We have only to argue and exhort a few years, and earth will 
enjoy the incalculable blessings of a Courr or Nations. 4H. M. 


a 


PEACE A PIONEER OF THE GOSPEL. 


If the gospel must have access to men, as of course it must, 
before it can convert or sanctify them, how many obstacles does 
the custom‘of war oppose to its progress and saving power? A 
multitude of these have been scattered, age aftcr age, over the 
whole earth by the martial character of Christendom. Its wars, 
however unjust the charge, are actually charged by the heathen 
upon our religion, as one of its supposed fruits; and thus have 
they for ages reared all round the unevangelized world a barrier of 
prejudice very like the wall of China. Their ports, their ears, 
their hearts are closed fast against us. Christians are still re- 
garded with terror; and Christianity itself, though an angel of 
peace and love, has thus become, all over the earth, a hissing 
and a scorn. 

We cannot well conceive how far the wars of Christendom 
have set the great mass of unevangclized minds sternly against 
the religion of the cross. Not only does the infidel cast them in 
our teeth, and the Jew insist that the Messiah, promised as the 
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Prince of Peace, cannot have come, since nations reputedly 
Christian have been almost incessantly engaged in war; but 
even the follower of the false prophet calls us ‘‘ Christian dogs,’’ 
and taunts us for our glaring hypocrisy. 

The result is inevitable in checking the spread of Christianity. 
How came the gospel to meet in the Sandwich and South Sea 
Islands, a reception comparatively so cordial, and a degrce of 
success so glorious? Other causes doubtless conspired; but a 
principal one was found in the fact, that the wars of Christendom 
were little known to the natives, and they saw Christianity ex- 
hibited before them, first in the lives of its humble, peaceful mis- 
lonaries. On the other hand, why were the Jesuit missionaries 
80 indignantly expelled from China? Whence such rancorous 
hatred of the gospel in Japan, that every man, woman and child 
was required to go once a year through the ceremony of publicly 
trampling in scorn on the cross, and no Christian was allowed to 
put his foot on the shores of that island without first renouncing 
his religion? They had heard of Christian naticns crimsoning 
their path by sea and land with blood; and they very naturally 
suspected those Jesuits of having come to involve them, some 
how or other, in the same calamities that nominal Christians had 
60 often inflicted upon one another. The countries all round the 
Mediterranean, traversed by Apostles, and covered with primi- 
tive Churches, have been for ages filled, mainly in consequence 
of fierce, bloody wars so long waged between Mahommedans and 
reputed Christians with such deep and bitter prejudices as cen- 
turies more can hardly suffice entirely to remove. Such prejudices 
spread more or less over the globe, must be removed before its 
myriads can ever be evangelized. 


NOTHING IN WAR LIKE CHRIST. 


Every true Christian must be like his Great Master. ‘ His acts are not the 
fruits of the spirit of the old man, but of the new man in Christ Jesus. No 
one can be a fruit-bearing disciple any longer than he abides in him as 
a branch in the vine; and while thus abiding, the actions of his life, in all 
their variety and different degrees of development, will be transfused with 
his spirit. Every action in its inception and issue; every duty, socials 
public, or private ; every emotion, weak or strong, will bear witness to the 
spirit that was in Christ. In estimating the value of a diamond, we say 
that it is of such or such a water. In analysing the purity of a Christian 
action, we may say that it is of such or such a spirit; that in the ore of 
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grosser motives, are coutained, as it were, so many grains of the spirit of 
Christ. 

Now, is war at all like Christ? ‘Whence come wars and fightings ?” 
Whence the emotions that fill the heart in the act of inflicting upon a 
fellow-being atrocities which no brute inflicts upon its fellow-brute—in the 
act of thrusting his maddencd soul into the presence of its God on the 
point of the bayonet, of maiming and mutilating his body, and stamping 
it in the mire of its own blood into the earth? In emotions and actions 
like these, is there any of the spirit of Christ? Follow him from the 
manger to the cross, through every trial he was called to endure, through 
all the bitter obloquy and persecution that were heaped upon him, through 
all the indignities which he daily suffered. Stand by him at the crowning 
scene of ignominy and malice, when at Pilate’s bar he was spit upon and 
buffeted by the malignant mob. Watch the expression of his countenance 
when the crown of thorns was placed around his temples, whilst he was 
staggering up the hill of blood under the weight of his cross, when the nails 
were driven, and when he breathed forth the last impulse of his spirit upon 
his red-handed murderers, and cried, FATHER, FORGIVE THEM! FATHER» 
FORGIVE THEM! Observe him at any point of these fierce temptations, at 
any lone moment of his agony, at his night-wrestlings in the garden when 
he sweat, as it were, great drops of blood in view of the last scene of his 
suffering. See what were the fruits of his spirit in these ‘“‘ extreme cases.” 
When there was none to see and hear but God, did a thought of ill-will to 
any human being steal into his heart, as the long catalogue of injuries he 
had received from his countrymen pressed upon his memory? Dida shade 
of anger cross that gricf-marred countenance under cover of the night ? 
Did atone of unkindness strengthen the emphasis of his midnight prayer ? 

Such was Christ. Is the disciple greater than his Master? Are his 
temptations greater, the “ extreme] cases” to which he is exposed, more 
extreme than were those of his Master? If the Christian is a branch of 
such a vine; if he abides in such a vine; if his heart is grafted into the 
heart of Christ, and thence receives the vital fluid of its spiritual existence ; 
in short, if he have the same spirit that was in Christ breathing and be- 
getting life in his soul, then in the extremest cases of sudden and fearful 
trial into which a human being may be thrown, he will act, speak and pray 
like his Master—like the Captain of his salvation, who was made perfect 
through suffering. ‘The godless governments of this world may rule and 
rage as they please; but “neither principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come,” can separate the true, living Christian from the 
love of God which is in Christ. They cannot dislocate his heart from tte 
heart of Christ; and while that vital connection exists, he cannot fight, 
unless a malignant element be first infused into the fountain from which he 
draws his life-spirit. Never until the powers and principles of this world 
shall change the attributes of the Son of God can the Christian fizht, or hate, 
or curse, or injure, or scorn his brother man. His moral inability to indulge 
these passions, and to perpetrate these deeds, is fixed upon him by a law as 
irrepealable as the elements of God’s being. 
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A CHRISTIAN CANNOT FIGHT. 


The Christian cannot fight consistently with the spirit which alone makes 
hima Christian. We have the direct precepts of the Gospel, which forbid 
the slightest feeling of ill-will towards our enemies, and command us even 
to lore them—to feed, clothe and comfort them. But we have something 
more than precepts ; we have in the constitution, in the anatomy, in the 
physiology of Christianity, an organic disability for wars and fightings in a 
disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus. The heart of the true Christian is 
grafted into the heart of Christ, from which it daily and hourly draws its 
spintual life. And while this vital communication between him and his 
Master is sustained, he cannot hate nor injure, nor scorn a fellow-being, 
even were taere no special precepts forbidding such emotions and actions. 

So a Christian, in the fulness of this divine communication, is disquali- 
ficd for a soldier by every attribute of the spirit with which it transfuses 
his soul. We have tested him before a court martial, and found that he 
would be hung upon the first tree as a traitor, if he should obey the com- 
mands, evince the spirit, and imitate the example of Christ towards his en- 
emies on the eve of a battle. The recruiting sergeant has sent him home, 
as unfit for service. Shall the Christian church, the court of Christ on 
earth, reverse the decision of the court martial, and send the soldier of the 
cross back to the recruiting sergeant, with the admonition to that officer 
of the carnal weapon order, that he had mistaken his man; that the robe 
of Christ’s righteousness, pure and white as it might seem, might be dyed 
to the reddest crimson in the hot rivulets of human blood on the battle 
field, and yet be in uniform with the robes of the blest in Heaven? Shall 
a bench of Bishops, a council of Gospel Ministers, or the Church itself, un- 
dertake to impeach the authority of the greatest generals of the world, who 
have testified to the inconsistency of all war with Christianity ? Who, on 
the Continent of Europe, ever tried the metal of more soldiers than Buon- 
aparte, or better knew the qualities most requisite in a warrior than he, 
when he summed up his experience in the declaration, “ the toorse the man 
the better the soldier 2” Who, of all the English list of military heroes, is 
better authority than he whose monument towers highest among its fellows 
in the metropolis of. the world 2? And the Duke of Wellington said, 
“No person with nice scruples about religion, has any business in the army.” 
Another hero, with his laurels blushing on his brow with the fresh crimson 
of the battle-field, has!declared at the festal board to fellow officers, 
“the soldier’s trade is a damnable profession.” 

Now, shall Christians’ endeavor to raise such a profession to the reputation 
of a Christian occupation? There is no vacancy in any army upon earth for 
aman who can love his enemies, and bless and pray for those who despite- 
fully use him. There is no army before which he would not be hung as a 
traitor, if he exercised the highest prerogatives, and obeyed the sublimest 
precepts of Christianity, and forgave, and blessed, and fed the very persons 
whom his Divine Master commanded him to forgive, bless and feed. 

E. B. 
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HOW WAR UPHOLDS DESPOTIS M&M. 


There is nothing which renders the task of despotism so easy as 
the readiness of the people to fight. What power has Austria to 
render her rule hateful and intolerable in Italy, but the power of the 
bayonet? What has rendered the imperial sceptre in France a rod 
of iron, and substituted for the free impulses of a nation’s policy, the 
will of a single mind, and the interests of a dees The French 
people have discovered the great truth which all history teaches, that 
a nation cannot be both warlike and free. The world concedes te 
France the highest reputation for soldierly qualities; but the military 
laurels she wears, cannot conceal the political manacles with which she is 
gyved. If we will but analyse that which we deem intolerable in the 
regime of the Hapsburgs, or in the supposed policy of the Bonapartes, we 
shall find that these men ure mischievous or dangerous only in proportion 
as the people arm at their bidding, and rush into the frantic infatuation of 
war. The people are in reality their own despots. A war, nominally un- 
dertaken to repress the ambition, or to punish the crime of a despotic 
ruler, speedily and necessarily becomes a war against his subjects, and 
millions of innocent people, the objects rather of sympathy than of chas- 
tisement, have to bear the penalties of a conflict into which they could 
ie have been betrayed, but for their own delusive admiration of a policy 
of arma. 

Sad and solemn are the lessons which war should teach the people of 
every land. It is their lives which are sacrificed, their resources which are 
drained, their trade which is destroyed, thei7 lands and crops which are 
ravaged, their homes which are pillaged and burnt, their hearts which are 
broken by the wasting desolations of war. 

Take a specimen from the late Italian War. ‘From Milan to the Tic- 
ino,” says a writer on the spot to the London News, “the whole country 
but too plainly indicates the devastating presence of a hostile army. The 
Austrians had evidently quartered themselves on the ccuntry, that 1s, had 
encamped their vast army on the plains, without regard to the corn-fields, 
or numerous vineyards and gardens which adorn this part of Lombardy. 
The appearance which the country presents, may be easier conceived than 
described. On all sides waste and destruction of property meet the view. 
Miles of crops battened and soddened into the very soil, gardens once 
beautiful now lying desolate and despoiled. The very vineyards are to be 
secn levelled and uprooted, their tough roots and regular disposition afford- 
ing a choice ground for the encampment of bodies of cavalry. These sad 
evidences of the presence of war plunging its gory fangs into the heart of 
all that is fair aid beautiful in this country, 1s rendered perhaps still more 
striking by the sad contrast they bear to the smiling verdure of these spots 
which have been spared by the Austrian bands. 

“The combat in Magenta must have been, from all accounts, something 
fearful, and, if we may form any conclusion from the evidences which met 
my gaze wherever I turned, not a spot or a house was there in the place 
but was stained with a deed of blood. The houses themselves were 
literally riddled, both with rifle and cannon balls, I verily believe that in 
the whole town not a dozen panes of glass could be found entire. 
Quarter was for a long time neither given nor taken; and one place, where 
the blood of the unfortunate wretches still besmears the walls on either 
side, is pointed out as having proved the tomb of 700 retreating Austrians 
who, turning down a small court, suddenly found their retreat cut off. 
Trooping after them came a battalion of raging Zouaves, who, maddened 
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with blood, and yelling vengeance for the slaughter of their comrades in 
the first battalion who were almost annihilated, fell upon the defenceless 
men, and butchered them to a man!”—Her. of Peace. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


Ir is amazing to see how much civilized nations spend in preparing to 
fight each other; how many myriads of treasu-e are wasted, and how many 
millions of men are kept reac y for the work of :nutual mischief and slaught- 
er. “The following,” says en able writer, “is a carefully compiled table of 
the forces of Europe in the year 1854-55. Since that time the Russian fleet 
has been destroyed; but the diminution has been more than counterbalanced 
by the increased navies of the other powers :— 


MILITARY FORCES OF EUROPE IN 1805. 


Men. Ships. Guns. 
Austria... ... Sitka santana ceaaesies . 650,000 102 152 
Bavarifie dns oh tars oeeeaneeais tieteet tense 239,886 a re 
Bel ora Med oertinceailen sue ea eerie ces aesne wid 100,000 or ns 
Den mark sisiécccscod siciee taeswse devas wise gas 75,169 110 880 
Prancenica cts caowaneetucneau wewenonens 650,000 407 11,773 
German 6 saeis tines wien ce cous Soiwweeees 452,473 ie vis 
Great sean A ra ee rer 265,000 591 17,291 
loninn Isl@s.54: -  .khecwseureven Geveseiws 3,900 4 eee 
UORCE oy ce Bo caw se sak oe ie xan poeee. é 10,226 25 143 
Modena and Parma eeu sestesecars.cd aaenes 6,302 seis = 
Netherlands.... 2... cccecsee ees ss ras es are : 08 ,647 84 2,000 
Papal ‘Statesescsiccaeieicde sseuscwsccreue yes 11,274 sia is 
Portucal: vexavnasa see ee oss eonele eee 33,000 44 404 
russia coe c cane cece ee ee eee ee ee eee 525,000 50 250 
RUSSIA oil so. Wik Ren Sarena aews ane eae bt 699,000 207 9,000 
DAMNIR skisieenhetet cers Les i Se ieee 48,088 40 900 
SICCB ce nC Ae ants Sasa dete nee ekee we 106 , 264 29 444 
SPO i-cis-snaed dedede tee cees Seen eee eecuces 75,00 410 1,530 
DWO LEN 26 6 cave awed aos Se eknes's Sees ° 167,000 ies sae 
Switzerland ............- és 108,000 ae 
USCA) Y ese o aia e:Giie uaa cya wake ohn meye oes 16,930 
TUTKEY-tesaseuaviteissotnsstes cons aie 310,970 
4,611,220 2,103 45,367 


If we add the army of England in India, and her home militia of 155,- 
000 at the same date, we shall have for her alone 670,000, and for all 
Europe, a grand total of 5,016,229 fighters on land; and, if we reckon ten 
men to each of the 45,367 guns in all her navies, or 453,670 sailors, we 
shall reach the enormous number of 5,469,899 men set apart for the sole 
business of human butchery. What an apralling calculation! Nations 
boasting a religion of peace, and calling themselves the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace, keep more than five millions of men as professional homi- 
cides, all picked, drilled, and armed to the teeth, for no other purpose than 
to slaughter one another! What a satire of blood upon the so-called 
Christian civilization of the age! How long must so strange and huge a 
fully continue ? : 
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THE LAST FRENCH WAR. 


Seven years after this great contest [the American War] had been 
brought to a successful close, and the Americans, happily for the interests 
of mankind, had finally secured their independence, another nation rose up 
and turned against its rulers. In France, as is well known, the movement 
was extremely rapid ; the old institutions, which were so corrupted as to 
be utterly unfit for use, were quickly destroyed ; 2nc the people, frenzied 
by centuries of oppression, practised the most revolting cruelties, sadden- 
ing the hour of their triumph by crimes that disgraced the noble cause for 
which they struggled. . 

All this, frightful as it was, did nevertheless form a part of the natural 
course of affairs ; it was the old story of tyranny exciting revenge, and re- 
venge blinding men to every consequence except the pleasure of glutting 
their own passions. If, under these circumstances, France had been left 
to herself, the revolution, like all other revolutions, would soon have sub- 
sided, and a form of government have arisen suited to the actual condition 
of things. What the form would have been, it is impossible now to say; 
that, however, was a question with which no foreign country had the slight- 
est con‘ern. Whether it sheuld be an oligarchy, or a despotic monarchy, 
or a republic, it was for France to decide; but it was evidently not the bu- 
siness of any other nation to decide for her, still less was it lhkely that, on 
so delicate a point, France would submit to dictation from a country which 
had always been her rival, and which not unfrequently had been her bitter 
and successful enemy. 

But these considerations, obvious as they are, were lost upon George 
III, and upon those classes which were then in the ascendent. The fact 
that a great people had risen against their oppressors, disquieted the con- 
sciences of men in high places. The same evil passions, and indeed the 
same evil language, which a few years before were directed against the 
Americans, were now turned against the French; and it was but too clear 
that the same results would follow. In defiance of every maxim of sound 
policy, the English ambassador was recalled from France, simply because 
that country chose to do away with the monarchy, and substitute a repub- 
lic in its place. This was the first decisive step towards an open rupture ; 
and it was taken, not because France had injured England, but because 
France had changed her government. A few months later, the French, 
copying the example of the English in the preceding century, brouzht their 
king to a public trial, sentenced him to die, and struck off his head in the 
midst of his own capital. It must be allowed that this act was needless, 
that it was cruel, and that it was grossly impolitic. But it is palpably evi- 
dent, that they who consented to the execution were responsible only to 
God and their country, and that any notice of it from abruad which bore 
the appearance of a threat would rouse the spirit of France, would unite all 
parties into one, and would induce the nation to adopt as its own, a crime 
of which it might otherwise have repented, but which it could not now ab- 
jure without incurring the shame of having yielded to the dictation of a 
foreign power. 

In England, however, as scon as the fate of the king was known, the 
Government, without waiting for explanation, and without asking for 
any guarantee as to the future, treated the death of Louis as an offence 
against itself, and imperiously ordered the French residents to quit the 
country; thus wantonly originating a war which lasted twenty years, 
cost the lives of millions, plunged all Europe into confusion, and, more 
than any other circumstance, stopped the march of civilizition by post- 
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poning for a whole generation those reforms which, late in the 
eighteenth century, the progress of affairs rendered indispensable. 

What distinguishes this sanguinary contest from all preceding ones, 
and what gives to it its worst feature, is, that it was eminently a war 
of opinious,— a war which we carried on, not with a view to territorial 
acquisitions, but with the object of repressing that desire for reforms 
of every kind, which had now become the marked characteristic of the 
leading countries of Europe. As soon, thercfore, as hostilities began, 
the Engiish government had a twofold duty to perform; it had to 
destroy a republic abroad, and it had to prevent improvement at home. 
The first of these duties it fulfilled by squandering the blood and the 
treasure of England, till it had thrown nearly every family into mourn- 
ing, and reduced the country to the verge of national bankruptcy. The 
other duty it attempted to execute by enacting a series of laws intended 
to put an end to the free discussion of political questions, and stifle that 
spirit of inquiry which was every year becoming more active. These 
laws were so comprehensive, and so well calculated to effect their pur- 
pose, thatif the energy of the nation had not prevented their being 
properly enforced, they would either have destroyed every vestige of 
popular liberty, or else would have provoked a general rebellion. Indeed, 
during several years the danger was so imminent, that in the opinion 
of some high authorities, nothing could have averted it, but the bold 
spirit with which our English juries, by their hostile verdicts, resisted 
the proceedings of government, and refused to sanction laws which the 
crown had proposed, and to which atimid and servile legislature had 
willingly consented.—Buckle’s Hust. of Civilization. 


THE SOLDIER REPEATING THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Let us imagine we hear a soldier among fighting Christians saying the 
Lord's Prayer just before battle. OUR FATHER! says the hardened wretch ! 
O can you call God Father, when you are just going to cut your brother's 
throat? Hallowed be thy nume. How can the name of God be more impious, 
ly wn-hallowed than by mutual bloody murder among his sons P— Zhy king. 
dom come. Do you pray for the coming of his kingdom, while you are en- 
deavoring to establish an earthly despotism by spilling the blood of Gud’s 
sons and subjects ?— Thy rel be done on earth as it is heaven. His will in 
heaven is for PEACE; but you are now meditating WAR.—Give us this day 
our daily bread. How dare you say this to your Father in heaven at the 
Moment you are going to burn your brother’s corn-fields, and would 
rather lose the benefit ot them yourself than suffer him to enjoy them un- 
molested 2—Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. With what face can you pray thus when, so far trom forgiv- 
ing your brother. you are going, witn all the haste you can, to murder 
him in cold blood for an alleged trespass which, after all, is but . 
imaginary ?—Leud us not info temptation. And do you presume to de- 
precate temptation or danger—you who are not only rushing into it 
yourself, but doing all you can to force your brother into it ?—Delivcr us 
from evil. You pray to be delivered from evil, that is, from the evil being, 
Satan, to whose impulses you are now submitting yourself, and by 
whose spirit you are guided in contriving the greatest possible evil to 
your brother? 
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THE COST OF WAR. 


If the cost of war be compared with the advantag’s which nations gain 
in exchange, we fear that the balance will be a very formidable one on the 
wrong side of the account. As far as our own country (England) is con- 
cerned, the annual expenditure has become a very serious item. ‘The great 
problem to be solved is, how can it be reduced consistently with our 
national safety? If we are to take any active part in the war now com- 
menced in Europe (July, 1859), it is perfectly certain thet no reduction will 
be made; and even should we maintain an armed neutrality there is almost 
an equal certainty that the financial demands for the ensuing year will be 
considerably increased. 

At the close of the French war in 1816, the total cost of the Army, 
Ordinance and Navy amounted to £26,593,128. The number of men 
voted in that year for the Army, Ordnance and Navy, and the expenditure, 
were 88 follows :— 

Men. Expenditure. 
Army. eee oe ceo e13d,505. cc ccccesccveces eL13,047,583 
Ordnance..ccceces 13.04Secrccccn cosseece 2,661,711 
Navyccecccsesces B3000. ccc cesecceccees. 10,883,834 


Total......-180,253 
Or £147 per head. 


At the end of the subsequent five years, namely in 1821, the total num- 
ber of men voted was 122,960, and the total expenditure was £16,468,696, 
or in the ratio of £133 per head. From this period there was a decrease 
in the total expenditure, which remained almost stationary until the com- 
mencement of the Crimean war in 1854, which more than doubled the 
amount in the three following years. In order to show {more clearly the 
progress of military and naval expenditure since 1816, we shall divide the 
years into quinquennial periods, showing the number of men voted, the 
total expenditure, and the ratio of cost per man. 


Years. Total No. men voted. Total Expenditure. Ratio per Head. 


26,283,128. 


1821 122,969 £16,468,696 £133 
1826 125,266 16,825,424 134 
1831 128,873 15.367 ,805 119 
1836 123,262 12,289,716 99 
1841 144,097 15,218,518 105 
1846 159,787 16,671,273 104 
1851 152,287 14,801,898 97 


Here ends the last quinquennial period previously to the Crimean war. 
During a period of thirty-five years, ending 1851, the highest amount of 
expenditure for the army, ordnance and commissariat was £15,709,294 in 
1816; and the lowest was £7,558,057 in 1835. For the navy the highest 
amount of expenditure was £10,883,834 in 1816, and the lowest amount 
was £4,148,146 in 1835, exclusive of the civil establishments. 

During the next quinquennial period, the amounts have so far surpassed 
those of former years, that we shall give them for each year— 


Year. Total No. men voted. Total Expenditure. Ratio per Head. 


1852-3 165,019 £14,958,566 £ 90 
1853-4 165,381 15,914,516 96 
1854-5 226,751 27,908,811 125 
1855-6 285,941 48,186,482 168 
1856-7 307,716 33,871,148 110 
1857-8 181,996 21,497,290 118 
1858-9 189,515 20,429,126 107 
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During the three years that the Crimean war lasted, this country spent 
on its army and navy, no less than £109,966,441, or an average sum of 
£36.655,4S0 per annum, exclusive of the cost of the civil departments. 
During the same period it added £29,000,000 to the funded debt of the 
country. This enormous expenditure must be changed, or we shall be 
ehanged as a nation; there must be a limit to the amonnt of pressure 
which war and its tendencies can be borne by the people. 

At the rate of outlay we have given, the interest upon the Public Debt, 
added to our military and naval expenditure, are becoming frightful in 
amount, and, if continued at the same ratio, they must ultimately under- 
mine the foundation of our commercial supremacy. We are not alarmists 
in calling the attention of the public to the progressive increase in the 
cost of war, and its necessary accompaniments; but we place before our 
readers facts which cannot be disputed. The two great obstacles to the 
advancement of civilization, even amongst the most enlightened nations of 
Europe, are Warand Debt. They are, in short, the scourge of the human 
race wherever they exist. The great and paramount duty of England, 
therefore, is, to enter her protest against them both in her Parliament and 
amongst her people. We have only to cast our eyes upon the most power- 
ful nations in Europe, and we find that war and debt have bound them in 
fetters of iron; and, whilst this state of things remains, the people that 
live under such Governments cannot be free. 

Before we close this subject, we suall present a statement of the claims 
which war and debt have made upon this country during the last five 
years :-— 


Fear Naval and Military Interest on the Public Debt, Total Expenditure 


Expenditure. Funded and Unfunded. for War and Debt. 
1854 £27,908 811 £27,093,340 £55,002,151 
1855 48,186,484 28,185,958 76,372,140 
1856 33,871,148 28,681,177 62,552,325 
1857 21,497,290 28,627,103 50,124,303 
1858 20,429,126 2§ 527,474 48,056,610 


Thus the war and debt of this country during a pericd of hostilities 
absorbed the whole of the ordinary income of the State. The following 
statement gives the actual proportion which the military and naval ex- 


penditure, and public debt, bear to the total ordinary income of the coun- 
try in each of the above years :— 


Toc Total Expenditure for Qotal ordinary Percent. paid for 


War and Debt. Revenue. War and Debt. 
1854 £55,002,161 £61,206,818 £ 89,8 
1853 76,372,440 65,704,489 116.2 
1856 62,552,325 69,808,990 89.6 
1857 50,124,393 ' 72,334,062 69.2 
1858 48,956,610 67.881,512 72.1 


The above sums are so formidable in their proportions that we need not 
urge any other argument to show the necessity of avoiding the expenditure 
which war and debt bring in their train. It may be estimated almost to a 
certainty, that England could not engage in a war with any of the great | 
Powers of Europe without expending in her military and naval depart- 
ments from sixty to eighty millions a year, and probably adding to her 
public debt some twenty or thirty millions more. Wedo not infer from 
this that war can, in all cases, be avoided ; but we say this, that to spend 
such vast amounts in the destruction of human life is one cf the remnants 
of barbarism, which every stateman is bound, in justice to his country, 
and to the cause of freedom and civilization, to avert to the utmost of his 
power. . 
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This expose, taken from a recent number of the London Monetary Times 
and Bankers’ Circular, and showing how shrewd, cautious capitalists view 
the pecuniary bearings of the present war-system, presents some startling 
points for reflection :— 

1. Mark the cost of warriors and their accompaniments. In thirty years, 
from 1821 to 1852, it was $565 on an average each, and, in portions of this 
time, varying from $450 to $645 and $840. Surely these civilized, Christian 
fighters are very costly. 

2. Note, likewise, the proportion of public expenses devoted to war- 
purposes. In three years, (1854—5,) including the Crimean War, they ab- 
sorbed nearly the whole income, which amounted for five years, (1853-8,) 
to $337,000,000 a year. In three years the army and navy alone, cost an 
average of $183,000,000. 

3. Observe, also, the steady increase of war expenses. In 1835, they were 
less than $60,000,000, while in 1854-6 they varied from §139,C00,000 to 
240,000,000. Instead of less than sixty millions in 1835, they have 
averaged, for the last five years, more than $150,000,000 a year. The 
tendency is clear, stsong, irresistible to a constant increase until the whole 
system shall be changed ;‘nor can we foresee any limits except the ability of 
the people to pay. What a vast and fearful incubus! 


INFLUENCE OF STANDING ARMIES. 


Let our readers reflect on the supreme folly of these armies, whereby 
the flower of the youth and manhood of Christian nations in Europe, the 
strength and sinew of society, are being more and more withdrawn from 
all the occupations of productive industry, to be maintained in coerced 
idleness at the expense of the toiling remnant, in order that they may be 
trained skilfully in the art of mutual murder. And with what results 
as regards themselves and the relations they sustain to the people by the 
sweat of whose brow they are sustained? What is the position of the 
men devoted to this trade of blood? They are separated and kept apart 
from the rest of the community, subjgcted to an exceptional code of laws 
which deprives them of many of the rights of free citizenship, and are, 
in fact, reduced to a condition which, in all essential respects, differs 
nothing from slavery, except that it is nat hereditary. They are taught 
to regard themselves as having interests distinct from the other elements 
of society. Military obedience is substituted, as the first principle of 
their life, in place of patriotism, and the esprit du corps triumphs over all 
the instincts and obligations of liberty. 

Hence it is that these men have been in every age, and still are, and by 
the very necessities of their existence ever must be, the most formidable 
instruments of despotism, willingly lending their trained skill in the use 
of murderous weapons for the purpose of enthroning tyrants on the necks 
of the groaning millions of their fellow-men. Look over the face of 
Europe at this moment. What is it that props up all the worst forms of 
civil and political and spiritual oppression, which arrests the progress of 
nations, and dooms them to perpetual childhood, instead of accomplish- 
ing the destinies to which they are invoked by the voice of nature and 
providence? What but these teeming myriads of the armed myrmidoms 
of power, which the governments of the world seduce the people into sup- 
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porting, onthe pretence of defending them from the attacks of other 
nations, who would never dream of disturbing them but for the restless 
and wicked ambition of these very rulers themselves. 

Let us remember, however, that little of the blame is due to the 
men who constitute the bulk of these enormous armaments. They are 
themselves the miserable victims of a power which they cannot resist or 
control. In all countries but our own, “the services” are recruited by 
conscription, by which the state lays violent hands upon free citizens, and 
forces them into military servitude, from which there is no escape but at 
the peril of their lives. In this country, it is not much better, for three- 
fourths of our recruits are either enlisted after the little reason they pos- 
sess has been drowned in the ale-cup, or are seduced to uccept the shil- 
ling under the influence of the grossest falsehood and fraud. And 
when once in the toils, the condition of the negro in the southern states 
of America is not one of more humiliating and helpless slavery than 
theirs, while their term of military service lasts. They must surrender 
their freedom of action, their will, their conscience, their affections, their 
sense of religion, (if they have any,) in short, every attribute which con- 
stitutes them men in contra-distinction from mere brute beasts, into the 
absolute control of another. The effect upon their own moral character 
is generally disastrous. Withdrawn from the blessed and purifying in- 
fluences of domestic life, subjected to a discipline the very object of 
which is to render them reckless and hardened, shut out, during all the 
best years of their manhood, from “the precious possibilities ” of exis- 
tence which are open to other men, and inured to thoughts, in connection 
with their calling, which cannot fail to degrade and embrute their natures 
they are made to piss through a process of demoralization which it is 
appalling to contemplate, so that when they are at length liberated, many 
of them (though not without honorable exceptions, which are worthy of 
all the more esteem and admiration from the extremity cf temptation 
through which they pass) are returned into the bosom of society, if not 
mutilated in body, utterly corrupted in mind, and admirably qualified to 
corrupt others. 

We hold very cheap the affected indignation against ‘those who 
calumniate the character of our brave soldiers,” by which it is sometimes 
attempted to turn the edge of such representations asthe above. We 
say “affected” indignation; because those who pretend to display it 
know bee well that the picture we have drawn of the moral effects 
of a military life in the ranks, is strictly correct. From no lips has such 
emphatic testimony issued on this subject, as from those of naval and 
military officers. This is also amply confirmed by notorious facts, and by 
the powerful instinct of terror and disgust by which all decent an 
respectable, and especially religious families shrink from the idea of seeing 
one of their children enter the army, and mourn over him when he has 
entered, with a sense of sorrow and bitter degradation, as of one doomed 
to all but irretrievable ruin. Is not the appearance of a regiment of 
soldiers in any of our small towns regarded, by all who are concerned for 
the moral weal of the population, as the approach of a pestilence? Where 
is there vice so gross, where scenes of intemperance and profligacy so 
open, as in the neighborhoods of barracks, the purlieus of camps, or the 
ports frequented by our men-of-war? And surely this is a solemn ques- 
tion of itself, how far society is entitled to sustain a system which com- 
pells so many of its members to surrender all the chances which their own 
industry and virtue may open before them in other directions, and to pass 
‘through a discipline having such perilous tendency to demoralize and 
degrade their whole being, and consign them to an almost inevitable 
oral perdition.—Herald of Peace. | 
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APOLOGIEs FOR MILITARY PREPARATIONS. — The anxiety of rulers to 
throw off the responsibility for war, shows how responsible they feel them- 
selves to the bar of public opinion, and the growing power of that opinion. 
This was very clearly seen in the rise of the Italian war. “It is really 
amusing,” said an English editor at the time, “ to remark how each of the 
Powers concerned in the Italian war, while violentiy accusing its neighbors 
as designing mischief by such warlike preparations, solemnly deprecates on 
its own account any other intention than what is most amicable and pacific. 
Count Cavour, after broadly charging Austria with hostile and aggressive 
designs against his country in adding to her forces in Italy, tells the world 
that the military measures Sardinia has taken, or is preparing to take, 
‘have an exclusively defensive object, and, far from containing any menace 
to the tranquility of Europe, are intended to calm agitation.’ Austria, on 
the other hand, solemnly declares, ‘that she is not an aggressive Power, 
and that it is an evident fact that the military preparations made by her in 
her Italian possessions, have only a defensive object in view, that they 
were, in fact, intended to repel an attack openly and loudly announced 
from the other side of the Ticino.’ On the other hand, the French pam- 
phlet ascribes the increased Austrian armaments in Italy to a secret pur- 
pose to retain and extend unjust conquest, while the Emperor’s Spcech 
protests that France is solicitous only ‘to inaugurate a system of peace 
Which could not be disturbed.’ Austria reiterates her denial, and gently 
insinuates that, if the French Government is so anxious for peace, ‘she 
may expect the news of the cessation of the armaments of France.’ Thus 
they go on with reciprocal accusations, disclaimers and protestations in an 
infinite series, each ascribing the other’s military preparations to a guilty 
desire for war, and its own to a pure and passionate love of peace.” 


THE GENERAL’S SWORD: 
OR THE WARRIOR BECOME A PEACE-MAN. 


‘¢T was trained in the school of war from childhood,” said the General, 
‘having been born at the cannon’s mouth, and nurtured amidst the clash 
of arms: Thirst for military glory was the ruling passion of my heart. 
In early life, I obtained the command of a regiment, and in time became 
Brigadier-General. In disciplining the soldiers under me, it was my great 
aim to get them into such a state of mind as would allow them to shoot at 
men, women and children, as they would at a target, and to throw cannon- 
balls and bomb-shells into masses of human beings, as against stone walls, 
without one thought of the pain and suffering they were inflicting. I al- 
ways found that those in whose hearts human sympathy and affection were 
nearly extinct, made the coolest, most steady and trustworthy soldiers. If 
a town were to be sacked and pillaged, a country to be desolated, and 
houses and crops to be destroyed ; if an enemy’s garrison were to be put 
to the sword, and if women and children were to be massacred; such were 
the men whom I could always trust to execute my orders. In short, J 
found Napoleon’s maxim true, ‘ Zhe worse the man, the better the soldier.’ 

‘But I could never endure to hear soldiers ta!king about loving their en- 
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emies ; about forgiving injuries, and returning good for evil. In my calm 
moments, I never could see what Christianity had to do with war, or how 
a soldier could pretend to be a Christian. My only argument for war was 
NECESSITY ; and I never could endure to hear men justify it from the pre: 
cepts and example of Christ. I never wished to hear any praying among 
my soldiers, for I felt that praying and fighting were not congenial. 

[ left the army acrfeited| with military honors. I had a sword of beau 
tiful make and polish, which was given to me as a reward for my services. 
With that sword I had slain many human beings. ‘Their blood now cries 
to God against me; for I killed them knowing them tobe innocent, merely 
because they belonged to the nation against whom I was waging war. 
Then I saw not as I now see. Gross darkness ccvered my mind. My 
keen polished sword I idolized; and I carried it with me into my retire- 
ment, when I left the camp and the army. That sword I hung up in my 
parlor, and J kept it near me as an old and familiar friend. 

In my quiet retirement I began to review the past, to look into the 
future, and to study more closely my relations to my Maker and to my 
fellow-beings. I began to read more attentively the Christian Scriptures. 
I began to feel that my whole life had been at war with God as well as with 
man. Conviction fastened upon me, and I bowed my soul in sorrow before 
high Heaven, oppressed with the thought that I had lived but to spread 
misery and desth. The law which enjoined love to enemies was what 
most troubled me, for I was conscious of having violated it most flagrantly. 

I sat in my parlor one day, thinking how Christ loved his enemies, 
and died for them. I felt that ! had been his enemy, end that he had loved 
me, and had died for me. My spirit was subdued. With tears I exclaim- 
ed, ‘God be merciful to'me, a sinner.’ A new spirit was kindled within 
me. A sweet calm settled upon me; I felt a gentle, a tender and forgiv- 
ing spirit towards all men. I felt that I loved everybody, and that I could 
not injure my deadliest enemy, let him do what he would tome. I seemed 
to dwell in love and in heaven. 

While in this frame, my eye rested on my sword, and I said to myself, 
‘If I love mine enemies, what use have I for that sword?’ The spirit of 
love seemed to whisper in my heart in sweet and gentle tones, ‘ Beat tt up, 
BEAT IT UP, and learn war no more.’ So distinct was the impression that 
I should beat it up, that I said aloud, in the hearing of my wife, who was 
present, ‘1 will— I will beat it up.’ My wife was startled as she heard 
me, and saw me moving towards my sword to take it down. She hastily 
arose, came towards me, and asked, * General, what are you going to do 
with your sword?’ ‘To beat it up,’ said 1; ‘I have no more use for it.’ 
‘Why should you beat it up?” said she. ‘It can injure no one now; and 
it serves to remind you of past deeds of glory, and of the high estimation 
in which they were held.’ ‘ Those deeds of glory, as you call them,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ were deeds of shame and sorrow, and have of late caused me many 
tears of anguish. Would that I and the world could forget them! ‘The 
war spirit is, I trust, dead within me. I love my fellow-creatures; I could 
hot injure anyone. What have Ito do with a deadly weapon? JI will 
beat up that sword, and then gan I pray for peace.’ I took my beautiful 
sword, went to a smith’s shop, and beat it into a pruning-hook. I have 
kept it ever since to prune my garden.” 

War that man’s conduct the natural result of love? If it was, then do 
those who practise or advocate war, Mapanier sd deny the Christian spirit 
and its regenerating power. If they profess Christianity, their religion is 
but an abstraction or an observance. If it were a living principle, eats 
to a practical obedience to the plain and positive precepts of the gospel, 
they would beat up their swords, and learn war no more. I never heard a 
Warrior, who understood the principles and practices necessarily connected 
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with war, attempt to justify it by an appeal to the law of love. Even a 
Wellington hus said, “A man who has nice notions of religion, had better 
not become a soldier.” Yet that man, professing to bea Christian, cut 
his way to glory through the very bowels of humanity !— Wright. 


WomeEN IN A Wak-OrrFice.—During the war in Italy the war-o flice in 
Paris was thronged with women waiting for the list of the killed and 
wounded. ‘“ Yesterday,” says one of the Paris journals, “it was not con- 
sidered satisfactory, and indeed not credited at all. ‘The scene which took 
place is beyond description. Anger more than sorrow seemed to actuate 
the inquirers ; and the difficulty of quieting the female portion of the ap- 
plicants for news, was terrible. The noise and confusion, the wailing and 
gnashing of teeth on the part of the bereaved female relatives of the army 
of Italy, which took place yesterday on the great staircase of the war-office, 
will long be remembered by the neighbors. Of one entire regiment of the 
Guard slaughtered at Magenta, one single officer is left! the rest all killed 
2H taken prisoners, and of the soldiers, not one-quarter of their number are 
alive.” 


Is PEACE EVER TO COME? — It is more than eighteen centuries and a 
half since the advent of our Saviour, the Prince of Peace. The armies of 
Europe at that time are supposed to have contained about 300,00Q men, 
while her warriors on land and sea are now said to exceed four millions ; 
a recent writer of some note estimating them all at 4,615,888. Shall 
we say the gospel is untrue, or Christianity a failure? How shall we ac- 
count for such results from suchareligion? Is its promise of peace 
ever to be fulfilled? Ifso, when and how, by what process or by what 
means? Can it ever be by the course now pursued by Christians ? 


® 


Dr. CAREY A PEACE-MAN.—The pioneers in the Missionary Enterprise, 
like Ward, Judson and Hall in India, were decided friends of peace. Of 
Carey’s habits on the subject, the following incident is preserved: “When 
he had finished his publication of the Bengalee Bible, he was taken the 
very next day with a fever which brought him rapidly to the brink of the 
grave. Fora few days he was delirious, and talked incoherently. He was 
attended with the kindest assiduity by Dr. Darling, the surgeon to one of 
the regiments at Barrackpore, who entered the sick chamber, on his first 
visit, in his military uniform. Dr. Carey had always been a warm advo- 
cate of peace, and the practice of war was repugnant to his feelings. Dur- 
ing his delirium, his mind wandered on the subject which had engaged his 
thoughts in health; and no sooner did he perceive the scarlet coat of his 
attendant, than he sprang from his couch in a phrenzy, and asked how he 
dared to appear in such a dress after the Almighty had decreed the 
abolition of all war. Dr. Darling was obliged to retreat, and exchange his 
uniform for one of Mr. Marshman’s black coats, when he .was allowed to 
feel the pulse of his patient, and prescribe for him.’’"—J. C, Marshmaa. 
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When the first foreign missionary Society (the American Board) was 
formed in 1810, the whole annual income of all the Protestant Foreign 
Missionary Societies then existing, probably did not amount to $200,000. 
The receipts of the English Church Missionary Society were then but. 
about $15,000 per annum, those of the English Baptist Missionary Society 
not far from $20,000, and those of the London Missionary Society perhaps 
$80,000. The few other then existing societies have ever been compara- 
tively small. 

Since that time, while the number of distinct organizations for the pros- 
ecution of this work has greatly increased, (amounting now to more than 
forty,) the income of the ee as well as of many of the newer societies, 
has also largely increased. For the year last reported, the whole income 
of the English Church Missionary Society exceeded $800,000, that of the 
London Missionary was about $420,000, and that of the English Wesleyan 
Society $615,000. The English Baptist Society received $100,000, the- 
Foreign Mission Scheme of the Free Church of Scotland $80,000; thus 
the united income of these six societies for the last year exceeded $2,000,- 
000. In our country, the income of the American Board for the last finan- 
cial year was about $334,000; of the Presbyterian Board, $224,000; of 
the Baptist Union, near $97,000; of the Episcopal Board, near $68,000 ; 
of the Methodist Missionary Society for Home and eoreet Missions, 
about $185,000, the expenses connected with their Foreign Missions not 
far from $80,000; thus making a total of more than $800,000 for Foreign 
Missions. Protestants are now spending in missions to the heather, prob- 
ably not far from $4,000,000 a year. 


Wak AND MARRIAGE.—In Prussia men are not allowed to marry at all 
ull after they have served several years in the army; in France the milita- 
Ty authorities do not recognise any marriage contracted without their pers 
mission. The great majority are.married and have young families mainly 
depending upon them for support. The evident distress depicted on their 
faces is a mute protest against the folly and wickedness of war. The streets 
before the bureau militaire is thronged by multitudes of these unrecognized 
wives, who have in not a few instances walked many weary miles to learn 
their fate at once. It is heart-rending to watch these pale anxious faces 
awaiting the fiat of the medical board. The chance of exemption is but 
small ; and when they come out and tell the dreadful news—it faut partir 
de suite — the scene is agonizing in the extreme. The parting generally 
takes place then and there. The muster roll is called over, and the women 
are forcibly thrust aside, while their husbands are formed into squads and 
marched off. 


THE FEELING IN FRANCE TOWARDS ENGLAND: 
THE TESTIMONY OF AN AMERICAN ON THE SUBJECT. 


Our readers are aware that during the last half dozen years there has 
been in England an occasional panic about an invasion from France 
However difficult for us to credit or even conceive the fact, we are forced, 
to accept it as a reality, sincewe find so much said about it by the press 
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on the platform, and in Parliament itself. It seems a sort of national 
fright, a phrenzy of popular fear and terror, not unlike that occasioned all 
over the South by the late foray of John Brown into Virginia, over- 
mastering reason, and putting common sense for the time to flight. The 
press, with the London Times at its head, has just begun this panic anew ; 
and to counteract it, the Secretary of the London Peace Society 
publishes in the London Star the following testimony of “a _ dis- 
tinguished American Statesman,” as “a disinterested and most competent 
witness, as nearly as possible in his own language :”— 

“‘Few foreigners,” said he, ‘have had: better opportunities of seeing or 
knowing France than I have enjoyed during the last two years. I have 
spent a large porticn of that period in travelling and residing in various 
de of the country. I have had free access to society everywhere. 

hose whom I met spoke to me, as an American, with far more freedom 
and unreserve than they would probably have done to an Englishman; and 
I will tell you the result of my observation among several classes. 

“First, 1 was thrown a good deal into the society of the higher order of 
literary men and professors, with some of whom I was on terms of familiar 
intimacy. Among this class, so far from anything like a war-like tone to- 
wards England or any other country, I found the prevalence of what I 
should call peace principles, to an extent that both surprised and delighted 
me. I have sat and listened to them by the half hour, declaiming, in the 
most earnest spirit, against that monstrous system of rivalry in armaments 
which prevails in Europe, and which they branded as a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion. 

“Secondly, circumstances threw me, for several months during the latter 
part of my stay in France, into the company of commerci:l men. I was 
staying at one of the largest French ports, and mingled in daily intercourse 
with the leading merchants of the place. We had frequent conversations 
about England, and never did I once hear a breath of hostility against your 
countrymen. On the contrary, all united to deprecate war between the 
two nations, as the greatest calumity that could befall mankind. They o/cen 
referred, with a sort of amused surprise, to the periodical panics into which 
their English neighbors were thrown, and I was repeatedly asked if I could 
explain to them what appeared to them an inexplicable phenomenon. 

“Thirdly, in travelling about the country, which I did a good deal, I 
came necessarily into contact with a large promiscuous class, whom I met 
in railways, at hotels, &c. I made it a point of getting into conversation 
with such persons. At first they generally mistook me for an English- 
man; but when I informed them that I was an American, there was an 
obvious empanchement in their manner which proved to me that they were 
opening their minds freely. Among these I certainly found some who be- 
trayed clearly enough that they did not much like the English, from what 
they saw of them in their own country. They said their manners were cold 
and haughty; that there wa; an offensive ostentation in the way in which 
they scattered their money that often theis dress was oufré, and their con- 
duct rude and swaggering. On these accounts there was an obious re- 
pugnance felt by some of the people I met towards your countrymen. But 
of that deadly enmity of which I have heard so much in England, the 
ferocious spirit of revenge, breathing nothing but threatening and 
slaughter, which, we are told, lead all Frerchmen to long for an invasion 
of Great Britain, | assure you I never found even a trace during the whole 
time of my residence in ace: From not a single individual of the 
multitudes with whom 1] freely conversed, did I hear anything like a wish 
fera war with England, still less for a sudden and unprovoked descent 

on your coasts, 
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‘‘T am bound to add, however, on the other side, that I found some per- 
sons in France, who believe, or professed to believe, that the Emperor 
meant mischief towards your country. These were principally Legitimists, 
who, while deprecating hostilities with England themselves, expressed 
strong distrust as to the intentions of the present ruler of France. I 
must say, though I was very kindly received in their circles, that I believe 
much of this suspicion sprang fiom their own strong political feelings as 
regards Louis Napoleon.” 


These periodical invasion panics in England are such queer and 
strange phenomena, that we shall attempt in a future number such 
solution of them as we can. 


A MIGHTY CURE-ALL. 


Several gentlemen were talking one evening at the house of ® friend, 
when one of them exclaimed, “Ah, depend upon it, a soft answer is a 
mighty cure-all!” A boy, who sat behind ata table studying his Latin 
grammar, began to listen, and repeated, as he thought quite to himself, a 
soft answer is a mighty cure-all. ‘Yes, that’s it,” cried the gentleman, 
starting and turning round to see where the echo came from, “ Yes, that’s 
it; don’t you think so, my lad?” The boy blushed a little at finding him- 
self so unexpectedly addressed, but answered, “I don’t know whether I 
understand you, sir.” ‘* Well, I’ll explain, then,” said the gentleman, 
wheeling round in his chair; “ for it isa principle which is going to con- 
quer the world.” The boy looked more puzzled than ever, and thoughé he 
should like to know something equal to Alexander himself. 

“T might as well explain,” said he, “ by telling you about the first time 
it conquered me. My father was an officer; and his notion was to settle 
everything by fighting. If a boy gavemea saucy word, it was, ‘ Fight 
"em, Charley, fight’em By and by, I was sent to the famous 
school ; and it so happened my seat was next to aslad named ‘om Tucker. 
When I found he lived in a small house behind the academy, I began to 
strut a little, and talk about what my father was; but, as he was a capital 
scholar, very much thought of by the boys, besides being excellent at bat- 
and-ball, we were soon on pretty good terms, and so it went on for some 
time. After a while, some of the fellows of my stamp, and I with the rest, 
got into difficulty with one of the ushers; and, somehow or other, we got 
the notion that Tom Tucker was at the bottom of it. 

“* Tom Tucker! who is he?’ J cried angrily. ‘I'lllet him know who I 
am!’ and we rattled on, until we fairly talked ourselves into a parcel of 
wolves. The boys then set me onto go down to Tom Tucker’s, and let 
him know what he had to expect. Swelling with rage, 1 bolted into his 
yard, where he was at work with Trip and his little sister. ‘1'll teach you 
to talk about me wm this way!’ I thundered, marching up to him. He 
never winced, cr seemed the least frightened, but stood still, looking at me 
as mild as alamb. ‘ Tell me,’ I cried, throwing down my books, doubling 
up my fist, and sidling up to him, * Tell me, or I’ll’—kill you, I was going 
to say, for murder was in my heart. ; : 

“ He stepped on one side, but answered firmly, yet mildly, ‘ Charley, you 
may strike me as much as you please: I tell you J sha’nt strike back again; 
fighting is a poor way of settling difficulties. I’m thinking, when you are 
Charles Everett, I'll talk with you.’ 

“Oh, what an answer was that! how it cowed me down—so firm, yet 80 
mild! I felt there was no funin having the fight all on one side. I wae 
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ashamed of myself, and my temper, and everything about me. I longed to 
get out of his sight. I saw what a poor, foolish way my way of doing 
things was. I felt that Tom had completely got the better of me—that 
there was a power in his principles superior to anything I had ever seen 
before ; and from that hour Tom Tucker had an influence over me which 
nobody else ever had before or since. It has been for good, too. That, 
you see, is the power, the mighty moral, of a soft answer. 

‘‘T have been about the world a great ceal since then; and I believe,” 
said the gentleman, “ that nearly all, if not quite all, the bickerings, the 
quarrels, and disputes which arige among men, women, or children, in 
families, neighborhoods, churches, or even nations, might be cured by the 
mighty moral power of a soft answer; for the Scripture has it, ‘4A sof? 
answer turneth away wrath.’ ” | 

Yet how many professedly Christian parents train their children to act 
on the war-principle of fighting their way. “ Thereis no other way,” said 
one of these pugnacious disciples whom we once met; “ we must stand up 
for ourselves, and, if others won’t respect our rights, we must fight ’em.” 
Is that the gospel? ‘Yes, that’s my gospel.’ But would you train your 
children to act on this principle? ‘Certainly. If Charley comes home 
from school with complaints about being ill-treated by his associates, I 
tell him not to bring such complains to me, but go and settle them him- 
self.’ Settle them by fighting? ‘Yes, by fighting. There’s no other way. 
Give them back their own coin—/ight ’em. If a boy of mine would’nt do 
so, I’d whip him till he did.’ Such is the gospel of some Christians—a 
gospel not of peace, but of war; a gospel that would make society a 
bear-garden, worse than a human menagerie; as unlike the gospel of 
Christ as darkness is to light, or hell to heaven. No wonder, with such 
views, that the gospel has not yet put an end to the war-system in any 

Christian land; nor, till better understood and applied, can it ever induce 
nations to cease from learning war any more. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR WaR.—“ How many considerations are there,” said 
Count de Morgny in his address before the French Legislature early in 
1859, which ought to dispel our anxiety. Religion, philosophy, civiliza- 
tion, credit, manu factcres, have made peace the first necessity of modern 
times. The blood of people can no longer be lightly shed — war is the 
last resort of injured right, or wounded honor, Almost all difficulties are 
now solved by diplomacy or pacific arbitration. Rapid international com- 
munication and publicity have created a new European power with which all 
governments are obliged to reckon ; this power 1s opinion.” 

It certainly is no little gain to the cause of reason and humanity, that 
the masters of the world are obliged thus to acknowledge the authority of 
public opinion, and to appear and plead their own cause before its sover- 
eign tribunal. It is still more gained, to find them acknowledge that almost 
all disputed questions can and ought now to be settled by pacific arbitra- 
tion. These are omens for good, and may be fairly taken as prognostics of 
a day when the bloody and brutal arbitrament of the sword shall at length 
be entirely and forever abolished. 
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OUR MILITIA. 


The law makes it the duty of the Secretary of War to prepare an annual 
abstract of the return of the militia in the several States. The aggregates 
for the last year are as follows :— 


Maine cies cssee boca sess 73,562 | Ibouisianass ss <4ee.54< eee 30,732 
New Hampshire........... 33,584 | Mississippi..... sceceesecee 39,083 
NGrmont sissies essa ease 23,855 | Tennessee....cecccvecees » 71,252 
Massachusetts. .....eee. «158,849 | Kentucky........... eveee. 88,858 
Rhode Island ....... eevee! LAOLG. | Ohl0 si ssvewses eng Seeders 176,455 
Connecticut......seeees .-. 91,430 | Michigan.......... ceeeeee 93,063 
New Y0rkssssenee-ceus « « «300,000 | Indiana.........6. de Gubeee 53,913 
New Jersey......... ieee 81,984 | Illinois........... 000-0 257,420 
Pennsylvania... ....ee00. + +2.160,000 | Wisconsin. ... .....seeeee 51,321 
Delaware... csccccceceens D229 VOWS: -« ke% cies eee 06sec -——< 
Marvland sv iicscvacse seeds 46,884 | Missouri... .....ccceeseens 118,035 
Virginia. ss... seeeeee ss +01 50,000 | Arkansas........00. eevee. 36,054 
North Carolina...cee..eee- 79,448 | Texas...... vie nwee ceweeae 10,100 
South Carolina........ee- 36,072 | California. ... .sceccececes 307,330 
Georgia........ bess eet pe Otay 88,699 | Minnesota......--ssee: vee 9,003 
Florida......... Cane naeind 12,122 | Utah Territory..... eevedaar  28al 


Alabama. @eeeeeeee teases ee 6 76,662 District of Columbia. e#eeeeese 8,201 


The total, omitting Iowa, is 2,766,726 men in the United States, between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five, liable to military duty. ‘ These re- 
turns have no connection whatever with the volunteer corps, authorised by 
8tate legislation; nor are the members of such corps exempted by their 
membership from service in the United States militia.” - 

What a formidable array of figures! Nearly three millions of “ citizen 
soldiers!” But there is some consolation in knowing that there are so few 
real soldiers at the bottom of all this array. We doubt whether one in 
ten, if one in twenty, has for years performed any military service what- 
ever. It is a mere enrolment, as for the jury-box, of the persons liable 
to service in case of an invasion, or some other emergency not expected 
ever to occur. Indeed, we can hardly be said to have any military system. 
We once had one ; but that is dead and buried long ago. We have an 
enrolment; but this must be regarded as a mere official farce. It simply 
tells the nation that there are so many able-bodied men inthe land which 
the government can, if necessary, call forth to repel invasion, or suppress 
not or rebellion. There is, for the most part, no appointment of officers, no 
arming of the men, no meeting at set times for drills, no real military 
organization. Voz et pretea nihil. Stat nominis umbra. 

Take Massachusetts as a specimen. There is not left among us even a 
shadow of the old militia system, That is extinct; and in its place we 
have our Volunteer Militia, an organization of some 5,300 young men so 
fond of the display and recreation incident to military parades, that they 
will, if well paid by the State for it, come out twice a year to go through 
the usual drills, the peaceful mimicry of war. We learn from the fore- 
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going figures, that there are in this State, 158,849 men liable to do military 
service ; but of all these it seems that less than one tn thirty are found in 
what we call call our “active militia.” Itis marvellous how much ado 
can be made by politicians and political papers over sucha mere handful 
of men as were lately got together at Concord after months of “ drum- 
ming” and preparation. Not one “citizen soldier” inf thirty was there. A 
pretty fair index to the popularity of the system ; ant yet we should sup- 
pose, from the out-cry made about it, that all the State must have been on 
tiptoe to be present, and witness the grand display—the display of 5,500 
troops! the whole of them not half enough fur adecent sop to the war 
Cerberus at Solferino or Magenta. 


WARS AHEAD. 


President Buchanan devotes nearly a fourth part of his recent message 

‘to the affiairs of Mexico, and closes with very urgent recommendations 

that will be sure, if adopted by Congress, to involve us in a series of most 
disgraceful fillibustering wars. 

1. “ For these reasons,” says he, after giving a long list of grievances 
against Mexico, ‘I recommend to Congress to prss a law authorizing the 
President, under such conditions as they may deem expedient, to employ a 
sufficient military force to enter Mexico for the purpose of obtaining in- 
demnity for the past, and security for the future. I purposely refrain 
from any suggestion as to whether this force shall consist of regular 
troops, or volunteers, or both. ‘This question may be most ,appropriately 
left to the decision of Corgress. I would merely observe that, should 
volunteers be selected, such a force could be easily raised in this country 
among those who sympathize with the sufferings of our unfortunate fellow 
citizens in Mexico, and with the unhappy condition of that republic. In 
that event there is no reason to doubt that the just claims of our citizens 
would be satisfied, and adequate redress obtained for the injuries inflicted 
upon them. The constitutional government have ever evinced a strong 
desire to do us justice, and this might be secured in advance by a pre- 
liminary treaty. 

It may be said that these measures will, at least indirectly, be incon- 
sistent with our wise and settled policy not to interfere in the domestic 
concerns of foreign nations. But does not the present case fairly consti- 
tute an exception? An adjoining republic is ina etate of anarchy and 
confusion from which she has proved wholly unable to extricate herself. 
She is entirely destitute of the power to maintain peace upon her borders, 
or to prevent the incursions of banditti into our territory. In ber fate 
and in her fortune, in her power to establish and maintain a settled 
government, we have a far deeper interest, socially, commercially and 
peas than any other nation. She is now awreck upon the ocean, 

riven about as she is impelled by different factions. As a good neighbor, 
shall we not extend to her a helping hand to save her? If we do not, it 
would not be surprising should some other nation undertake the task, and 
thus force us to interfere at last, under circumstances of increased difficulty, 
for the maintenance of our established polizy. 

2. “IT repeat the recommendation contained in my last annual message 
that authority may be given to the President to establish one or more 
temporary military posts across the Mexican line in Sonora and Chihua- 
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hua, where these may be necessary to protect the lives and property of 
American and Mexican citizens against the incursions and depredations of 
the Indians, as well as of lawless rovers on that remote region. The es- 
tablishment of one such post at a puint called Arispe, in Sonora, in a 
country now almost depopulated by the hostile inroads of the Indians 
from our side of the line, would, it is believed, have prevented much injury 
and cruelties during the past season. A state of lawlessness and violence 
prevails on that distant frontier. Life and property are there whol y in- 
secure. The population of Arizona, now numbering more than ten 
thousand souls, is practically destitute of government, of laws, or of any 
regular administration of justice. Murder, rapine, and other crimes, are 
committed with in.punity. I therefore again call the attention of Congress 
to the necessity for establishing a territorial government over Arizona. 

3. “I deem it to be my duty once more earnestiy to recommend to 
Congress the passage of a law authorizing the President to employ the 
nava. force at his command for the purpose of protecting the lives and 
property of American citizens passing in transit across the, Panama, 
Nicaragua and Tehuantepec routes, against sudden and lawless outbreaks 
and depredations. I shall not repeat the arguments employed in former 
messages in support of this measure. Suffice it to say that the lives of 
many of our people, and the security of vast amounts of treasure passing 
and repassing over one or more of these routes between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, may be deeply involved in the action of Corgress on this subject. 

4. “IT would, also, again recommend to Congress that authority be 
given to the President to employ the naval force to protect American mer- 
chant vessels, their crews and cargoes, against violent and lawless seizure 
and confiscation in the ports of Mexico and the Spanish American States, 
when these countries may be ina disturbed and revolutionary condition. 
The mere knowledge that such an authority had been conferred, as I have 
already stated, would of itself, in a great degree, prevent the evil. Neither 
would this require any additional appropriation for the naval service. 

The chief objection urged against the grant of this authority is, that 
Congress, by conferring it, would violate the Constitution — that it would 


be a transfer of the war-making, or, strictly speaking, the war declaring 
power to the Executive.” 


The President proceeds to argue the lawfulness and expediency of in- 
vesting him with all this imperial power to plunge our country, at his own 
discretion, in wars without number or end. We cannot suppose it possible 
that Congress will for a moment listen to requests that seem to us so in- 
sane, and so sure to bring on speedy and intermirable collisions with our 
sister republics. .Once establish such a precedent, and it may in time, if 
not very soon, lead the way to a despotism, under republican forms, as in- 
tolerable as that of ancient Cesars, or modern Czars. Authorize the Presi- 
dent at discretion to enter another country “with sufficient force, for the 
purpose of obtaining indemnity for the past, and security for the future P ” 
Empower him to proclaim at will a crusade against Mexico, or any other 
weak, distracted State, and pour into it, under our sanction, and with all 
our resources, a gang of legalized fillibusters to commit, with little or no 
restraint, all sorts of violence and outrage? It cannot be possible that 
Congress will ever sanction so bold a scheme of wrong and mischief. ‘The 
inauguration of sucha policy would, sooner or later, prove our ruin. The 
shores of time are strewed with the wrecks of republics overwhelmed by 
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the fatal recoil of just such measures. If such powers as the President 
asks, shall be given him, Congress might almost as well disband at once, 
and leave the government, in fact as well as form, entirely in his hands ; a 
centralization with a vengeance, a Republican Czar. 


a 


JOSEPH STURGE. 


In the fair land o’erwatched by Ischia’s mountains, 
Across the charmed bay ; 

Whose blue waves keep with Capri’s silver fountains 
Perpetual holiday,” 

A king lies dead, his wafer duly eaten, 
His gold-bought’ masses given; 

And Rowe’s great altar smokes with gums to sweeten 
A name that stinks to heaven. 

And, while all Naples thrills with mute thanksgiving, 
The Court of England’s Queen 

For the dead monster, so abhorred while living 
In mourning garb is seen. 


With 8 true sorrow God rebukes that feigning : 
By lone Edgbaston’s side 

Stands a great city, in the sky’s sad raining, 
Bare-headed and wet-eyed ! 

Silent, for once. the restless hive of labor, e- <n 
Save the low funeral tread, 

Or voice of craftsman whispering to his neighbor 
The good deeds of the dead. 

For him no minster’s chant of the immortals 
Rose from the lips of sin; 

No mitred priest swung back the heavenly portals 
To let the white soul in; 

But Age and Sickness framed their tearful faces 
In the low hovel’s door, 

And peer went up from all the dark by-places 

nd Ghettos of the poor. 
The pallid toiler, and the negro chattel, 
he vagrant of the street, 

The human dice wherewith in games of battle 
The lords of earth compete, 

Touched with a grief that needs no outward draping, 
All swelled the long lament ; 

Of grateful hearts, instead of marble, shaping 
His viewless monument ! 

For never yet, with ritual pomp and splendor, 
In the long heretofore, 

A heart more loyal, warm, and true, and tender 
Has England’s turf closed o’er. 


And, if there fell from out her grand old steeples 
No crash of brazen wail, . 

The murmurous woe of kindreds, tongues, and peoples 
Swept in on every gale. 

It came from Holstein’s birchen-belted meadows, 
And from the tropic calms 

Of Indian islands in the sun-smit shadows 
Cf Gccidental palme 
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From the locked roadsteads of the Bothnian peasants, 
And harbors of the Finn, 
Where war's worn victims saw his gentle presence 
Come sailing, Christ like, in, 
To seek the lost, to build the old waste-places, 
‘To link the hostile shores 
Of severing seas, and sow with England’s daisies 
The moss of Finland’s moors. 


Thanks for the good man’s beautiful example, 
Who in the vilest saw 

Some sacred crypt or altar of a temple 
Still vocal with God’s law; 

And heard, with tender ear, the spirit sighing 
As from its prison cell, 

Praying for pity, like the mournful crying 
Of Jonah out of hell... 

Not his the golden pen’s or lip’s persuasion, 
But a fine sense of right, 

And truth’s directness, meeting each occasion 
Straight as a line of light. 

His faith and works, like streams that intermingle, 
In the same channel ran ; 

The crystal clearness of an eye kept single, 
Shamed all the frauds of man. 

The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 

And love outreaching unto all God's creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 

Tender as woman; manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied, 

That they who judged him by his strength or weakness, 
Saw but a singie side. 

Men failed, betrayed him; but his zeal seemed nourished 
By failure and by fall ; | 

Still large faith in human kind he cherished, 
And in God’s love for all. 


And now he rests; his greatness and his sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife; 

And death has moulded into calm completeness 
The statue of his life. 

Where the dews glisten, and the song-birds warble, 
His dust to dust is laid, 

In Nature’s keeping, with no pomp of marble 
To shame its modest shade. 

The forges glow, the hammers all are ringing ; 
Beneath its smoky veil, 

Hard by the city of his love is swinging 
Its clamorous iron flail; 

But round his grave are quietude and beauty, 
And the sweet heaven above — 

The fitting symbol of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love! 


July 21st, 1850. J. G. W. 
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It will be remembered that Hon. AMASA WALKER, in his late visit to 
England, bore certain yesolutions of ours to the London Peace Society. 
An account of his reception was by accident omitted in our last, but we 
now copy it from the //erald of Peace. 

“The friends of Peace in this country have lately enjoyed the satis fac- 
tion of seeing among them one of the most active and earnest of their 
coadjutors from the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. Amasa Walker, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society, has lately visited 
this country. As he was the bearer of a communication from that Socieiy 
to our own, 8 mecting of friends and members was cailed at the office, 19 
New Broad Street, on Monday, July 18, 1859. Mr. John Morely was 
called to the chair, who, in a few appropriate words, introduced the honor- 
able gentleman to the meeting. 

‘Mr. Walker, after reading the resolutions which he was commissoned 

to communicate from the American Peace Society, addressed those assem- 
bled at considerable length, explaining the history and present condition of 
the Peace cause in the United States, and expressing in very cordial spirit 
the strong interest and sympathy felt by our Transatlantic friends in the 
exertions and trials of their fellow-laborers in this country. 
» Rev. W. H. Black, Mr. W. Atkins, Mr. Holmes, and several other en- 
tlemen, took part in the conversation, after which Rev. HENRY RICHARD, 
having earnestly reciprocated the kind feelings to which Mr. Walker had 
given utterance, for himself and for those he represented, moved the 
following resolutions, which were seconded by Mr. Black, and carried 
unanimously :— 

1. “That this meeting greets, with great satisfaction and pleasure, the 
presence amongst us of our honored triend Mr. Amasa Walker, both as 
representative of the American Peace Society, and on account of the high 
esteem we cherish for him personally, and for the long and valuable ser- 
vices he has rendered to the cause of peace. 

2. ‘ That the meeting fully acknowledges the vital importance of the 
sentiments embodied in the resolutions of the American Peace Society, 
communicated by Mr. Walker, in relation to the system of rivalry in arm- 
aments which is weighing so heavily upon Europe; and the duty of the 
friends of l’eace to use their utmost efforts to urge upon the attention both 
of governments and peoples the manifold and ruinous evils which spring 
from that system, and the necessity of adopting some practica: means for 
introducing without delay the process of mutual and simultaneous reduc- 
tion of armaments. 

3. “That we desire our friend Mr. Walker, to convey to our fellow- 
laborers in America the warm expression of our sympathy and friendship, 
and the pleasure with which we have witnessed their faithtul and persistent 
advocacy of the principles of peace through evil report and goud report.” 


COMPARATIVE COST OF THE WAR-GAME.—Laroque gives the total mil- 
itary and naval forces of Europe as 2,800,000 men. The cost of these ar- 
mies and their ammunition exceeds $400,000, besides interest on the value 
of lands, fortifications, arsenals, &c., 150,000,000 more, and the loss of the 
labor of these legions of men, estimated at $150,000,000; making a total 
annual war-tax on European industry of over $700,000,000, besides the 
interest on nearly $1,000,000,000 war-debts. A low estimate, much 
below the real truth, yet an amount sufficiently startling. Two or three 
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hundred times as much spent by Europe alone to prepare for war, as all 
Christians are now spending to evangelize 950,000,000 Jews, Mohamme- 
dans and Heathens! 


A CaLp’s SympaTHy—" I ONLY CRIED WITH HER.”—A poor widow, 
the mother of two little girls, used to call on them, at the close of each 
day, forareport of the good they had done. One night the oldest hesi- 
tated in her reply to her mother’s question, ‘What kindness have you 
shown?’ and timidly answered, ‘“‘I don’t know, mother.” The mother, 
touched with the tone of the answer, resolved to unravel the mystery; and 
the little, sensitive thing, when re-assured, went on to aay, “ On going to 
school this morning, I found little Annie G., who has been absent some 
days, crying very hard. I asked her, mother, why she cried so, and that 
made her cry more, so that I could not help leaning my head on her neck, 
and crying too. Then her sobs grew less and less, till she told me of her 
dear, little, baby brother, whom she had nursed so long and loved so 
much; how he had sickened, grown pale and thin, whining with pain, until 
he died, and then they put him from her forever. Mother, she told me 
this; and then she hid her face in her book, and cried as if her heart would 
break. Mother, I could not help putting my face on the other page of the 
book, and crying too, just as hard as she did. After we had cried together 
along time, she wiped her eyes, and then she hugged and kissed me, tell- 
ing me I had done fer good. Mother, I don’tknow howI did her good, 
for I only cried with her; indeed, I did nothing but cry with her. ‘lhat is 
all I can tell, mother, for 1 can’t tell how I did her good.” 


UNREASONABLE EXPECTATIONS ON PEACE. 


There are many such; but we now refer only to the expectations of suc- 
cess in this cause as exceedingly disproportionate to the means thus far 
wed in its prosecution. Not a few even of its steadfast friends have been, 
and may still be, calculating on vastly greater, as well as speedier, results 
than they can reascnably expect. 

Look at some of the facts in the case. Here is a custom, co-extensive 
tnd nearly coeval with the human race, rooted in the strongest passions of 
our nature, woven into the web and woof of all society, imbedded in the 
structure of every government, and upheld in ceaseless activity by prejudice 
and power all over the earth. If we take countries blest with the light of 
areligion whose very birth-song was Peace, we find the support of this 
custom in the utmost vigor possible to be the chief aim alike of rulers 
and people, the grand, all-absorbing interest. European Christendom alone, 
in paying for past wars, and in preparing for future ones, spends not less 
than $1,000,000,000 a year, and employs three or four millions of men, 
some of them the ablest and best cultivated minds, in sustaining her gigan- 
tic war-system. 

Now, to do away this custom, thus entrenched and fortified, what have 
the friends of God and man done in the cause of peace? Why, in forty- 
four years they have expended an average of perbaps six or eight thousand 
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dollars a year, and even now not more than fifteen thousand. Here is one 
dollar for peace to more than a hundred thousand for war; and, in the 
teeth of the world’s immemorial usage and prejudices, we are expected with 
this single dollar to counteract and do away what a hundred thousand are 
spent touphold! We must do this at once, or very soon, if we would prove 
the success or feasibility of our cause; and because the war-system still 
continues, and nations occasionally engage in actual war, despite our 
one dollar used to resist the mischief done by a hundred thousand dol- 
lars under the war-system, we are sagely told that nothing is done, or 
indeed can be, to ubolish or abate this mighty evil! ‘Why, see,’ they tell 
us, ‘how little is effected. You have been at work more than forty years, 
and still men continue as warlike as ever, keep a death-grasp upon their 
war-system, and, when sufficiently tempted, plunge as madly as ever into 
actual war.’ And would any man in his senses expect such infinitessimal 
efforts to work out ina single generation a decisive or very perceptible 

change in the world’s habits on such a subject? No; the wonder is that 

we have accomplished so much, vastly more than we had any reason to ex- 

pect; and, looking at all the facts in the case, we doubt whether any enter- 

prise of benevolence or reform has ever achieved so much in proportion to 

the means used. 

We have great reason to complain of the skepticism which so many even 
good men indulge on this subject. They treat no other cause so. Apply 
this treatment to the missionary, the temperance, or any other enterprise, 
and almost every one would at once condemn such unfairness. Every ob- 
jection on the score of feasibility or actual success we could, if so disposed, 
transfer, with fatal effect, to the most prosperous enterprise now in pro- 
gress. Let the friends of God and man take hold of this cause in down- 
right earnest, doing as much for this as for any other in proportion to its 
wants; and in a few years there would be scarce a shadow of doubt respect- 
ing the feasibility or its actual success. All the cause needs, under God's 
promised blessing, is aright and adequate use of the means he has ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Such means we are’ trying to use as far as we 
can; but we nced a hundred-fold increase of aid from the Christian commu- 
nity. God grant that his people may ere long wake to its importance and 
its claims. It is in their power, with the gospel in their hands, to prevent 
all further wars in Christendom, and put an end in due time to her whole 
war-system. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS. — We owe our thanks to the friends who are encourag- 
ing us with their spontaneous contributions. We hope ail our friends will 
soon do likewise. We greatly need their aid ; and, as we can seldom see 
them for the purpose, we hope they will, at their earliest convenience, for 
ward to our office what they have to give. ' 
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WAR A LIBEL UPON CHRISTIANITY. 


The existence of such a custom as war among nations calling 
themselves Christians, is a standing libel on the gospel they prc- 
fess. What an utter and glaring contradiction of its spirit, its 
principles and its aims! Yet how long has it continued! The 
war-degeneracy of the Church, begun early in the third century, 
cousummated in the fourth by her union with the state under 
Constantine, and thenceforward extending over the whole of her 
tubsequent history, has grossly belied the pacific character of our 
teligion, and shorn it of no small part of its primitive beauty, 
doveliness and glory. When the chosen choir of heaven chanted 
ver the manger of Bethlehem their song of peace and good-will ; 
when our Saviour, not only through life, but even in death itself, 
aught and exemplified the peaceful principles of his gospel; 
when his Apostles in like manner carried the same principles 
from city to city, from kingdom to kingdom ; when his disciples, 
without exception, followed his example of never returning curse 
for curse, blow for blow, but meekly bowed their heads to the 
axe or the gibbet of their persecutors; so long as the whole 
Church thus stood forth before the world in the stainless panoply 
of peace, just so long did Christianity commend itself to the 
consciences of men, and make rapid progress towards the spir- 
itual conquest of the world. The war-degeneracy of the Church 
was her grand heresy, and did more than anything else to pagan- 
ie her character, and pave the way for that flood of evils which 
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overspread Christendom during the middle ages. Never was 
there a grosser or nfore fatal perversion; and ever since she hag 
for the most part belied the peaceful principles of her gospel, and 
provoked the wrath or the scorn of mankind. 

Truth extorts this humiliating confession. The history of the 
nominal Church, the only one known at the time, was written for 
centuries in blood. How often did the professed followers of the 
Prince of Peace meet to slaughter one another! How many 
mnillions perished by their hands in the Crusades, in wars with 
the Mohammedans, in the religious wars among themselves con- 
sequent on the- Reformation! How often did the highest digni- 
taries of the Church lead forth armies to battle! How common, 
fer more than a thousand years, for Christains te pray the God 
of Peace to aid them in butchering one another, and then to re- 
turn solemn thanks for the slaughter of thousands and scores of 
thousands of their own brethren! When Magdeburg was a 
smoking heap of ruins, and thirty thousand of her citizens, men, 
“women, and children, lay rotting in her streets, or roasted in the 
ashes of their own dwellings, the victorious general ordered a 
Te Deum to be publicly chanted in gratitude to their common 
God! So has it been for some fifteen centuries; nor can the 
‘most nefarious war even now be waged, but the Church, in the 
Old World, if not in the New, must be made, by her prayers and 
‘praises, a party in this work of hell. The Archbishop of Eng- 
‘land still composes, for use in all her sanctuaries, a solemn form 
‘of thanksgiving to God for such savage butcheries as were per- 
petrated, in the middle of the nineteenth century, upon the Chi- 
‘nese and the Afghans! 

Tell us not, such cases are exceptions for which the Church 
has little or no responsibility. Exceptions! Alas! peace is the 
‘exception ; war, the rule. The evil, too, is more or less in her 
own bosom. Docs she not allow her members, without rebuke, 
to live by this trade of blood? Has she for ages excluded the 
“warrior from her communion? Has she once, for the last fifteen 
hundred years, borne her united testimony before the world 
‘against this custom as inconsistent with the gospel? Nay, has 
‘she not fawned on the warrior, and consecrated his banners, and 
followed him with her prayers for success, and crowned him on 
‘his return with laurels? Are not her most venerable temples to 
‘this day filled with the trophies of war? . Did not Col. Gardiner 
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one of her favorite sons, die on the field of 
himself, one of her brightest luminaries, e: eulogy without 
asingle rebuke upon his ‘profession of blood? Nor is it many 
years since no man in the British Empire could take out a com. 
Mission, as an Officer in the army or navy, for the wholesale 
butchery of his fellow-men, without a certificate of his being a 
member of the Church of Christ ; and not a note of alarm, scarce 
a whisper of rebuke or displeasure, was heard from the presses 
or pulpits of Christendom. Alas! do not Christians even now 
join men of the world in idolizing the demi-gods of war, train 
some of their own children to this work of death, and teach the 
rest to admire war and the warrior ? 

No wonder, ther, at the consequent reproaches upon Chris- 
tianity. Mark the bitter, withering sarcasms of infidelity » ‘‘ Ye 
bungling soul-physicians!’’ exclaims Voltaire, “to bellow for an 
hour or more against a few flea-bites, and not say a word about 
that horrible distemper which tears us to pieces! Burn your 
books, ye moralizing philosophers! Of what avail is humanity, 
benevolence, meekness, temperance, picty, when half a pound of 
lead shatters my body; when I expire, at the age of twenty, 
under pains unspeakable; when my eyes, at their last opening, 
‘see my native town all in a blaze, and the last sounds I hear are 
the shricks and groans of women and children expiring amidst 
the ruins? ”’ 

Nor is Judaism less severe in her taunts. When a celebrated 
‘advocate of foreign missions was announced to preach at Fal- 
mouth, England, a Jew posted on the door of the Church this 
notice: ‘‘Our Messiah, when he comes, will establish a system 
of mercy, peace and kindness upon earth; while among you 
Christians, only disputes, animosities and cruelties mark your 
progress through the world. Possibly your religion sanctions 
these things; ours does not. With us, the goodness and benefi- 
cence alone of the Mosaic laws constitute their grand authority, 
and proclaim aloud their emanation from a God of love. We 
‘want no better, we expect no better, till Messiah shall indeed 
Come. Then will ‘every man sit under his own vine and fig-tree ; 
nation shall no longer lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more; the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid, the wolf and the Jamb shall feed together, and a little child 
Shall lead them.’ Has this golden era of peace and love ever 
yet been witnessed? ‘Speak, Christians, speak candidly ; has % 
been once seen through the last eighteen hundred years?” 
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1. Consider i asibility. Efforts, made by Christians as 
they might and should be, would be sure to banish war ere long 
from Christendom, and eventually from the face of the whole 
earth. There is no impossibility in the case. War is just as 
curable as any other evil, and requires for its extinction only the 
means of God’s appointment. There is no more need of this 
custom than there is of duelling or the slave-trade. It exists 
solely because men in their folly still choose it ; its continuance 
depends entirely on their choice; and whenever you can change 
that choice, and make the mass of mankind resolve that war 
shall cease, it must of necessity come to an end forever. Sucha 
change is clearly possible; already is it actually taking place 
under the influence of this cause; and nations will one day find 
it just as easy for them to settle their difficulties without war, as 
the members of a church now do theirs without duels. <A variety 
of substitutes might be adopted far more effectual than the sword 
for all purposes of protection and redress. 

2. But you tell us perhaps, ‘make men Christians, and then 
wars will cease.’. What sort of Christians? Surely not such ag 
have for the last fifteen hundred years been butchering one another, 
Convert men to the whole gospel, to its pacific as well as its other 
truths, to a kind of Christianity that shall forbid them to fight in 
any case ; then, but only then, will the spread of our religion 
insure the abolition of this custom as a matter of course. Chris. 
tianity has for ages been steadily gaining ground in Christendom, 
and yet in the last century have her standing warriors increased 
some six hundred per cent., from half a million to more than 
three millions. Can such a Christianity put an end to war ? 

3. It is not enough, then, merely to support and to propagate 
any form of Christianity which neglects to apply the on/y part of 
the gospel that can ever abolish this custom. For such a result, 
we rely of course upon the gospel, but only on the gospel rightly 
applied. Such an application is indispensable. What is the gos. 
pel? Merely a collection of principles which can produce no 
result without an application, any more than medicine can cure & 
sick man who does not take it. How does the gospel convert 
the sinner? Only by its truths addressed to his soul. How will 
it ever abolish Paganism? Solely by being sent and applied to 
Paganism. How can it reclaim the blasphemer or the Sabbath- 
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breaker? Only by a direct, specific application to their sins, 
in no other way can it cure any moral evil;:and in like manner 
must we apply the gospel to war, before the spread of Chrise 
tianity will insure a corresponding prevalence of peace. 

5. But are you waiting for the millenium to come, and saying 
that when it does come, — never before, — peace will follow as a 
matter of course? Very true; and so will repentance and faith 
follow as a matter of course; but how are you to reach the mil- 
Jenium? Would you first get into the millenium, and then con 
vert the world? Is the millenium alone to make men Christians, 
or is the making of all men Christians to be itself the millenium? 
How would you introduce a millenium of repentance? Simply 
by first filling the world with repentance — with men penitent for 
their sins. How a millenium of faith? Solely by filling the 
world with faith—with believers in Jesus. How then a mil- 
lenium of peace? In the same way ; for peace, like repentance 
and faith, must come before the millenium, as one of its indispen- 
sable harbingers, or along with the millenium, as one of its insep- 
arable concomitants; for unless men are converted to peace as 
fast as they are to God, such a conversion of the whole world 
plainly could not ensure its entire, perpetual pacification. 

Remember, then, the absolute necessity of proper and adequate 
_ MIneans ; and use all in your power. Can you write, or speak, or 
pray fur this cause? Thendoso. Have youinfluence? Usc it, 
Have you money? Be sure to give a portion of it; nor forget 
how much the cause needs such aid. We must support agencies, 
send forth lecturers, and scatter periodicals, tracts and other pul- 
lications through the land. Such operations, altogether indis- 
pensable, require a large amount of funds; and Christians should 
at length give to this cause as liberally as they do to other causes 
that aim in like manner at the glory of God in the present and 
immortal welfare of mankind. 


BEARING OF PEACE ON THE WORLD’S CONVERSION. 


- The grand object of God in all his dealings with men is thesal- 
vation of their souls. For this he grants the day and the means 
of grace ; for this he revealed his will in his Word ; for this his 
own Son came from heaven to the Cross, and his Spirit is now at 
‘work on the hearts of men to renew them in his image, and rez- 
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der them meet for heaven. The whole course of his providence 
converges to this same result, and the most important service o 
his children is found in their co-operation with him for the ac- 
complishment of this great end. . 

It is in this view we take the deepest interest in the cause of 
Peace —its bearing on the salvation of our race. There are in- 
deed many other arguments to enforce its claims ; but with us alj 
the rest put together, have not half the weight or effectual force 
of this alone. We deem it an indispensable pioneer and auxil- 
iary in the great work of the world’s salvation; and never, till 
peace shall be permanently established wherever the gospel pre- 
vails, and the whole war-system be banished from every Chris- 
tian land, can we hope to see any considerable part of the un- 
evangelized nations converted to Christianity. 

On this point let us learn wisdom from God’s own example: 
He has always treated war as a most serious obstacle to the gos- 
pel, and peace as requisite to its spread and triumph. What 
time did he select for our Saviour’s great mission from heaven? 
A time when the temple of Janus at Rome, in token of general 
peace and tranquility, was shut more than twenty years; alonger 
period of rest from war than had then been known for ages. Re- 
view the history of his church from that day to this ; and where 
will you find her eras of zealous, successful evangelization ? Not 
in war, but in peace almost alone; and during the last forty 
years of general peace, more has been done towards the world’s 
conversion to God than had been done for many centuries before. 

From the very nature of the case we should deem Peace es 
sential to this work. The missionary enterprise aims to spread 
Christianity in saving power over the whole earth; and if peace 
is confcssedly one of its fruits and promised results, it certainly 
must of course go along with the gospel. We need a revival 
among ourselves of its pacific principles as indispensable to pre- 
pare us for this work. We can give to the heathen a Christianity 
no bettcr than we possess at home. Ours must be the prototype 
of theirs. The character of the church must ever be the model 
of her converts ; they will embrace the kind of Christianity ex. 
hibited before them; and, if that is in any respect defcctive, its 
imperfections will all be stamped upon them in bold relief. So 
we find it everywhere. The converts to Popery among pagans 
‘have notoriously been a species of baptised idolaters, counter- 
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parts of Papists at home; and, since whole nations in Europe 
were first driven into a nominal Christianity by the sword, it is 
no wonder that the religion of their descendants is now the patr 
roness of a war-system the most terribly effective the world ever 
saw. If rum-drinkers ourselves, we shall spread a rum-drinking 
Christianity; if slave-holders, a slave-holding Christianity ; if 
warriors, or abettors of war, a war-tolerating Christianity. Every 
point of our faith, every aspect of our character, we shall be 
hkely to impress upon our converts among the heathen ; and, if 
peace is a part of our religion, we should of course prepare to 
enforce it aright all over the earth. 

We must, then, inquire what the gospel teaches on this sub- 
ject. ‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers; for they shall be called 
the children of God. Blessed are the merciful; for they shall 
obtain mercy. Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
and do good to them that despitefully use you. Do good unto 
allmen. If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good. See that none render evil for evil unto any man. Follow 
peace with all men; and let all bitterness, and anger, and wrath, 
and clamor, be put away from you. Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them. Avenge not 
yourselves ; but whoso smiteth you on one cheek, turn to him 
the other also. Put up thy sword; for all they that take the 
sword, shall perish by the sword.’? Such was the Christianity 
foretold by ancient prophets; and Isaiah, when portraying its 
millenial triumphs, represents it as constraining all nations to 
*beat their swords into ploughshares, their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and cease even from learning the art of war any more.’ 

Surely, peace is quite essential to a full preparation of the 
church for the work of converting all nations to the Christianity 
thns foretold by prophets, and thus taught by Christ and his 
Apostles. This work he has assigned to his followers; but, if 
Strangers themselves to the pacific principles of his gospel, or 
Teluctant to inculcate them aright, are they duly qualified ta 
teach all nations such a religion of peace? Christians they may 
be, and even excellent in other respects; but, while defective on 
this point, are they just the co-workers required by a God of 
peace for preaching his gospel of peace to every creature? They 
Thay teach a paré of it; but will they the whole? Will they so 
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enforce its pacific principles as to uproot the Upas of war, and 
sweep away the entire mass of its abominations and woes? Will 
they not leave in their converts the moral gangrene of war? 

We may well insist, then, on Peace as a part of the preparation 
needed by Christians in qualifying them fully for the work of 
converting the nations to a pure, unmutilated gospel. Had the 
men who first planted the gospel in Europe, trained their converts 
to such views and habits as would have put an end to the prac- 
tice of war as utterly incompatible with our religion of peace, 
how different would have been the whole history of Christendom 
for the last fifteen centuries, and how much more sure and more 
rapid by far the world’s conversion to God ! 


WAR A DESTROYER OF SOULS. 


It is high time for Christians to consider what fearful havoc 
war makes of immortal souls. Too long has the poor soldier 
been permitted to dream of wading through all the atrocitics and 
horrors of war up to the throne of an immaculate, merciful God, 
Far be it from us to say, that none have ever gone even from the 
field of blood to the realms of glory; but, if war is so confess- 
edly notorious a hot-bed of vice and irreligion; if it breathes a 
spirit, forms a character, and absolutely enjoins atrocities utterly 
inconsistent with the gospel of Christ; if the field of battle is 
a theatre for the worst passions that ever rage in the bosom of 
man; if fleets and camps are, the world over, proverbial reser- 
voirs of impiety, pollution and crime; I dare not suppose that 
such masses of moral putrefaction are borne up into the imme 
diate presence of Him in whose sight the very heavens are not 
clean ! 

What a destroyer, then, of immortal souls! Scarce a war 
‘that does not slay its thousands, its scores of thousands; and 
how often have there fallen upon a single field of battle, ten 
thousand | twenty, thirty, fifty thousand! a hundred, two hun 
dred, three hundred thousand! No uncommon number this in 
ancient warfare; and since the dawn of the present century, 
there perished im less than six months of the Russian campaign, 
half a million of the French alone ; in the wars of Alexander and 
Cesar, it is supposed some three millions each; in the wars of 
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Napoleon, six millions ; ic the wars of Jenghiz-Khan, some thirty- 
two millions; in the wars of the Turks and Saracens, sixty mi* 
lions each; and the lowest estimate I have ever scen, puts the 
sum total of its ravages from the first at fourteen thousand mil- 
Kons. eighteen times as many as all the present population of 
eur globe ! 

Will Christians never awake to a subject so immensely impor- 
tant? Believers in the gospel, followers of the Prince of Peace, 
sons and daughters of the God of Peace, can you still fold your 
own hands, and let such a fell destroyer of mankind for two 
worlds, continue his work of death and perdition, unchecked by 
any efforts or prayers from you? Payson. 


THE WAR-PRINCIPLE NEVER FORGIVES. 


A friend of peace once asked a general on a muster-field, ‘ What do you 
mean by this array of swords, muskets and cannon? ’— ‘* We mean to be 
avenged on our enemies, should they insult or invade us.”—‘ But we are 
bound to forgive our enemies, should they injure us.’—‘‘So we will,” said 
the general.— But, if you really forgive them, what do you want of swords, 
nfles and cannon ?? —“ To stab and shoot them.” —‘ But if you forgive 
them, how could you at the same time shoot and stab them ?’—* I think,” 
said the general, ‘“‘I can feel forgiveness in my heart towards my enemy, 
while I am shooting and stabbing him. Can I not ??— ‘If you can, you 
take a queer way of showing it. How can you show your forgiveness by 
swords and guns ?? — “I am sure,” he replied, “it’s more than I can tell.” 
‘Perhaps,’ said the peace-man, ‘ you have the art of shooting and stabbing 
your forgiveness into the hearts of your enemies; and it may be the object 
of your review to perfect yourselves in this art. Is it so ?}— J think,” 
replied he very honestly and truly, “we are more likely to perfect our- 
selves in the art of killing them.” 

‘Could you,’ inquired a peace-man of a military officer, ‘could you, after 
abattle in which you had stained your hands with the blood of your 
brethren, ask God to forgive you as you had forgiven your enemies? ’— 
“Iam nut a Christian,” said he, “nor do I profess to forgive the wrongs 
done to mysclf or country; but I know I should be a hypocrite and a 
blasphemer, if I should ask God to forgive me as I had forgiven my ene- 
mies, after I had been killing them. When I ask Him to forgive me as I 


have my enemies, I will cease to kill them, or to encourage others in 
doing so.” 


GLIMPSES OF WAR AS IT IS. 


The spade is now busy on the ground of Solferino and Magenta. The 
manumitted husbandman, now bidden to look up and be cheerful because 
he has been set free gloriously, ruefully takes thought how he shall remedy 
the disorder his deliverers have brought to him. Almost with despair he 
gazes upon his crops, trodden into a mash by swiftly-passing legions ; 
upon the stumps of his vine-trees, cut down pitilessly to warm his bene- 
factors’ soup; above all, upon the memorials they have left to him of 
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-bodies thrust barely a foot below his soil, from which the sweltering sun 
distils the thick miasma ot decomposition, encompassing him in a cloud 
too broad to travel out of. It will be long before those human shambles 
can be made to take the smooth, decent, tranquil aspect of a graveyard. 

For the people outside, who stood round watching the fight, with bated 
‘breath, and senses painfully strained, it seemed a glorious, thrilling specta- 
cle, that campaign just now played out; this is all no more than the fine 
coloring of a consumptive cheek, or the bloom of a rotten apple. There 
is not, of all things existent, a more repulsive, coarse, untheatrical busi- 
ness than war, and what it brings with it. The delicate film of gaudiress 
rubs off in an hour; the gold lace tarnishes in a night; the bright uni- 
forms, faded with rain and puddle stains, fall into rags, and show great 
patches. Improvised camps become presently filthy swamps and open 
sewers. The grand “pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” is well 
enough in the abstract; in its details and private bearings, it is offensive, 
rough and overpowering. 

Think only of the common hackneyed expressions which pass so lightly 
between the lips when speaking of a great battle. We talk exultingly, 
and with a certain fire, of “‘a magnificent charge!” of “a splendid 
charge!” yet very few will think of the hideous particulars these two airy 
words stand for. The “splendid charge” is a headlong rush of men on 
strong horses urged to their fullest speed, riding down and overwhelming 
an opposing mass of men on foot. The reader’s mind goes no further, 
being content with the information that the enemy’s line was “ broken,” 
and “gave way.” It does not fill in the picture. To do so effectively, 
we musi think first of an ordinary sadividual-ran down in the public street 
by a horseman moving at an easy pace. The result is, usually, fracture 
and violent contusion. We may strengthen the tones of the picture by 
setting this horseman at full gallop, and joining to him a company of 
other flying hcrsemen. How will it then be with the unhappy peestrian ? 
So when the “splendid charge” has done its work, and passed by, there 
will be found a sight, very much like the scene of a frightful railway 
accident. ‘There will be the full complement of backs broken in two; of 
arms twisted wholly off; of men impaled upon their own bayonets; of 
Jegs smashed up like bits of firewood ; of heads sliced open like ae ; 
of other heads crunched into soft jelly by iron hoofs of horses; of faces 
‘trampled out of all likeness to anything human. This is what skulks be- 
hind ‘‘a splendid charge!” This is what follows, as a matter of course, 
when “ our fellows rode at them in style,” and “cut them up famously.” 

Again, how often does the commander, writing home in his official des- 
patches, dwell particularly on the gallant conduct of Captain Smith, who, 
finding the encmy were “annoying our right a little, got his gun” into 
ae and effectually “ held them in check!” Both expressions are fair 

wing-room phrases, to be mentioned cheerfully by ladies’ lips. It is, as 
it were, a few flies buzzing about “ our right wing,” teasing and fretting 
“our” men. And yet, properly translated, it signifies this: that stray 
men of that right wing are now and then leaping with a convulsive start 
into the air, as a Minie bullet flies with sharp sting through their hearts ; 
that stray men, suddenly struck, are rolling on the ground; that a man, 
here and there, is dropping down quite suddenly with a shriek, his firelock 
tumbling from his hand; in short, that there is a series of violent death- 
scenes being enacted up and down the long line. 

The reading public, instructed by journals and books of memoirs, can 
form for itself satisfactory pictures of the poor soldiers in hospital, lyin 
on their Lyrae in rows, say at Scutari, having their pillows smoothed an 
cooling drinks proffered by those kind, charitable ladies who went out to 
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be their nurses. Has‘not the public viewed paintings of the scene —the _ 
sick warrior lying in comfortable convalescence, and taking with grateful 
janguor the cool beverage from his gentle attendant? The sympathizing 
pn has also had presented to it, in manly and affecting language by 

r. Russel, some pictures of those sufferings which fall under the fright- 
ful category of gun-shot wounds. Doctor Williamson has now collected a 
number of cases from the late Indian mutiny, with the view of assistin 
his profession ; take a few samples from this miscellany as among tne rea 
horrors of war :— 

Private John Halliday received a gun-shot wound in the head, which 
carried away “a large portion of the scalp and bone,” and left a large, 
irregular opening ” about two inches in diameter, through which the brain 
might be seen pulsating. This injury was done by bits of the telegraph 
Wire ingeniously cut up into slugs.—Private O'Leary was stricken by a 
large fragment of shell, and at first appeared not to be seriously injured, 
Presently he complained of headache and sickness, and a “crucial” in- 
cision was at once made. Here was discovered a fracture, and an opening 
left “about the size of a shilling.” The dura mater at once protruded 
through the wound and was punctured. In a few days convulsive fits 
came on, with paralysis, and he died comatose. Poor Private O'Leary! 
On post-mortem examination, one-half of his head, internally, was dis- 
covered to be a mass of blood and “disorganized cerebral matter.” —Private 
M Kenzie had been hit in the same place, and had several large fragments 
of bone removed from him by means of an instrument known as Hey’s 
saw; still ‘ inflamation of the brain and its membranes” set in, and the 
surgeons thought of making a closer examination, when a great fragment 
of bone was discovered, “turned edgeways,” and sticking into the dura 
muter! Strange to say, Private M’Kenzie recovered, and is doing duty 
now-—Another soldier was brought in with “nearly half the roof of his 
skull blown off by a shell,” yet who held on till the tenth day. 

A ball striking on the scalp splits into two pieces, so stout is the bony 
texture of the skull. One fragment, however, is sure to penetrate. Some- 
times, it leaves a clean round hole with cracks radiating from it in all 
directions, as in a broken pane of’glass. Often the ball cannot be found, 
and has to be groped for unsuccessfully with the probe. One wretched 
rivate had to carry it twenty-five days in his head.—Another man’s piece 

urst in his hand, and part of the lock got embedded under his eye, too 
far in to be removed. Many more were afflicted by a ball making entrance 
Just behind the ear, and passing out over the temple. 

Then come the bayonet wounds, jagged, perplexing and painful. Now 
has it been thrust violently neouck the chest and lungs, and out at the 
back, and is as violently withdrawn with a peculiar twist, whence come 
suppuration, painful gasping for breath, and all manner of horrid accom- 
paniments. Now it has impaled the intestines, producing strange com- 
plication. Now it has pierced the lower extremity of the heart, and, 
curious to say, the victim has lived five days. ‘Ihe spine comes in, too, 
for its share of injury. A bullet skims through the body, smashes the 

wer vertebre of the column, and makes its escape on the other side. 

he bones come away in little pieces. The new Minnie ball has, we are 
told, the useful property of shivering the bone into numberless splinters 
and fragments. The conical point acts as a wedge, and the scattering of 
the splinters adds much to the inflammation. So the dismal catalogue 
Tans on.—Dickens’ ali the Year Round. 
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Investigation proves the carnage of this battle much greater than report- 
ed at the time. The allies, (France and Sardinia,) were at first said to 
have lost, in killed and wounded, 21,000 men; but the official records of 
the various hospitals, and other authentic documentary evidence, now show 
that their real loss was not less than 45,000. The Austrians must have 
lost a still larger number, making the entire loss, in killed and wounded, 
ne meh less than 100,000 in all, or nearly one in four of all engaged in 
the fight. 

We pres'me that similar exaggerations attended all accounts of the 
war. The French Emperor sent home such vague, general reports as he 
deemed most likely to serve his own ends, with little regard to their truth- 
fulness. We shall never get at all the facts in the case, but enough is 
already ascertained to prove that not half the evils of that brief but terri- 
bly destructive war have yet been brought to light. The whole tale would 
be too revolting to be borne. 

Since writing the above, we have met an official statement from one of 

the principal surgeons of Brescia, Dr. Bartolomeo Gualla, which shows that 
instead of 21,000 as the Allied loss at Solferino, in killed and wounded, it 
ought to be about 45,000! Dr. Gualla gives the following statistics: 
‘ After the battle of Solferino, thirty-seven hospitals were open at Brescia, 
The number of French wounded who entered these hospitals, was 17,345 ; 
of Italians, 13,959; of Austrians, 1,612. Total wounded in the hospitals 
of Brescia, 32,916.’ Thia is for Brescia only. Now, if you will recollect 
that large numbers mortally wounded died at the towns of Castiglione, 
Lonato, Desenzano, Moutechiaro, and other places, between the battle- 
field and Brescia, and that very many of those treated in these villages, 
and entered into a state of convalescence there, never entered the Brecia 
hospitals at all, the total of casualities ought to be increased on the statis- 
tics of Dr. Gualla some five or six thousand for the Allied arms. Thus 
we arrive at a total loss for the Allied armies of about 45,000. Of the 
82,916 wounded men, received into the hospitals of Brecia, 1,273, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gualla, died, 26,038 were discharged cured, and the balance, 
5,605, are either those in a state of convalescence, or whose wounds de- 
generated into chronic sores, and were sent to their families, or to the mili- 
oA hospitals of Paris. 
' §So far did the French government conceal from the publio the facts in 
regard to the losses at the battle of Solferino, I propose to fix an approxi- 
mative figure of those losses, based ga the statistics of Dr. Gualla, and 
upon my own observations the day of the battle and for a fortnight suc- 
ceeding that event. Of the French: Wounded that entered the hospitals 
of Brescia, 17,345; wounded that convalesced, or died in other towns or. 
villages, 2,500 ; dead on the field of battle, 5,000; total, 24,845, or say, 
25,000. Of the Piedmontese: Wounded that entered the hospitals of 
Brescia, 13,959, wounded that convalesced, or died in other towns and 
villages, 2,000; dead on the field of battle, 4,000; total, 19,959, or say 
20,000. Grand total of losses for the Allied army, in killed and wounded, 
45,000. The number of dead bodies found on the field of battle has never 
been stated officially in any reports yet published. The approximate 
figures assumed above will not be considered too high in proportion to the 
number of wounded. To these ought to be added about 3,000 deaths of 
wounded men, a Jow figure, since the battle."—Corr. N. Y. Zimes. 
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STATISTICS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


We give from the Boston Transcript the substance of an article on this 
subject, over a signature that assures its reliable accuracy. There-is in 
such facts and calculations a moral significancy that deserves much more 
attention than it has yet received. We omit the fractions of a year. 


“Tables have been prepared, with exceeding accuracy, showing the proba- 
ble duration of human life, and stating the chances from birth to the age 
of one hundred years. These tables are made by taking an average of 
authentic records of births and deaths; which records have been kept in 
different countries, climates and conditions. 

Here follows a table, made in France about a hundred years ago, re- 
cording only to the age of eighty-five. ‘he first column states the age, 
is in second the number of years which a person at that age will proba- 

y live :— 


Age. Years. Age. Years. Age. Years. Age. Years. 

At Birth. 8 15 36 30 28 45 19 

1 33 16 36 31 27 46 18 

2 88 17 35 32 26 AT 18 

3 40 18 34 33 26 48 17 

4 41 19 34 34  - 25 49 17 

5 41 20 33 35 25 50 16 

6 42 21 32 36 23 55 14 

7 42 22 32 37 23 60 1l 

8 41 23 31 38 23 65 8 

9 40 24 31 39 22 70 6 

10 40 25 30 40 22 75 4, 

11 39 26 30 41 21 80 3 

42 38 27 29 42 20 85 3 
13 38 28 29 43 20 
14 37 29 28 44 19 


Some interesting facte are deducible from these data. It will be seen 
that ever bavant being at birth has a prospect of living eight years, while 
every child one year old has a prospect of living thirty-three years. A 
man of twenty years may expect to live but thirty-three years and five. 
months, while one at thirty years may expect to live twenty-eight years. 
By this table it appears, that the age, at which one may properly hope for 
the longest duration of life, is that of seven. A child, at that age, may 
‘expect to live forty-two years and three months. This is the highest num- 
ber in the table. At the age of twelve or thirteen a human being has 
lived one quarter of his life, because he cannot legitimately expect to live 
but about thirty-eight years more. He who has reached his twenty-eight 
or ninth year has lived half his days, because he has but the same number 
remaining. He of fifty years has spent three quarters of his life, because 
he has only sixteen or seventeen years to hope for. 

Tables of longevity, made in late years, diifer somewhat from the above, 
and are used by Life Insurance Companies in America and Europe with 
great confidence. We give, with the fractions, the table used now exten- 
sively in this country. we compare it with the one made a hundred 

ears ago in France, we shall find, (to use the office-phrase,) that “life ig 

ter” in this country than in France. 
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Age. Years. Age. Years. Age. Years. 
5 40,88 35 28,22 65 12,43 
10 39,23 40 26,04 70 10,06 
15 36,77 45 23,95 75 7,83 
20 34,22 50 21,17 80 5,85 
25 32,33 55 18,35 85 4,54 
30 30,25 60 15,45 95 1,62 


' The census of no country, certainly not that of our own, has hitherto been 
taken with such fulness and particularity of detail, as to furnish the data 
requisite for satisfactory calculations to the statesman, the physiologist, 
and the reformer. The effects of different employments, and habits of in- 
temperance, licentiousness, and the like, on the length of humar life, 
need to be more fully shown, 9s they might be by proper tables. I will 
here append a table of results, showing the number of births, mar- 
riages and deaths in the city ef Paris, from 1708 to 1767, fifty-seven years, 
The sum-total is as follows: Births, 1,074,367 ; marriages, 246,022; deaths, 
1,087,995. Adding a fraction, this shows an average of four births to each 
marriage. These statistics of human life have terrible histories attached 
to them, which it is not my present purpose to disclose; but I would give 
another table full of interest to the physiologist,—the proportion of male 
and female children, born in Paris and its faubourgs, between 1744 and 
1767, being twenty-two years. 


Years. Males. Females. Years. Males. Females. 
31745 9,454 9,386 1756 10,166 9,837 
17406 9,363 8,984 1757 9,931 9,438 
1747 9,394 9,052 1758 9,677 9,471 
1748 9,197 8,710 1759 9,798 9,270 
1749 9,819 9,339 1750 9,214 8,777 
1750 9,711 9,324 ; 1761 9,414 8,960 
1751 9,005 9,416 1762 9,047 8,762 
1752 10,318 9,919 1763 9,945 §,524 
1753 10,229 9,500 1764 9,745 9,659 
1754 9,507 9,405 1765 9,872 9,567 
1755 9,725 9,687 1766 8,542 9,231 


Sum total, Males, 211,976; Females, 204,205. 


These data can be relied on, because the Catholic Church requires that 
every infant shall be baptized within eight days after its birth, and there is 
a very strong belief among the people that the neglect of baptism secures 
loss of the soul. This table shows that in Paris and its faubourgs, during 
these twenty-two years, there were twenty-seven male children born to 
every twenty-six female. In some of the rural districts the proportion is 
as 17 to 16. In our country I think it will be found to be as 21 to 20. 

__ How wonderful, benignant and irresistible is this great law of nature 
When human society comes to be organized and governed as the All-Wise 
intended it should be, then this great law of proportion will adjust to 
pent ly activity every part of the vast system. In sucha state the waste 
of male life from dangerous labors will be but one twentieth more than 
that of female. Look at the abnormal condition of the world now. Has 
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the Creator made provision for such an extra supply of men, that 50,000 
Austrians and 40,000 Frenchmen may be killed in a day, and not destroy 
the ordained proportions and harmonies of male and female life? Has 
Nature made any provision for our thus slaughtering only one sex? No 
wonder that women in those countries are turned out into the fields and 
workshops to do men’s labor. Thousands are driven to unnatural toil, 
and tens of thousands to crime. “ War is hell,” said Napoleon IL. and so 
say the laws of God. When will the human race learn that the only way 
to attain the highest prosperity and happiness is to keep inviolate the laws 
of naiure ? C. B. 


A BATTLE SCENE. 


Ionce met in Maine a soldier in our last war with England, and will 
give in part his account of the action in which he lost an arm: 


“We were drawn up in a straight line of two ranks, on a vast eommen 
upon the northern border of which the British army was wholly visible, 
approaching ina line exactly parallel with ours. Inexpressible were ae 
sufferings during the half hour we were silently waiting for the approac 
of the enemy within fighting distance. Cowardice, I suppose, this will be 
called ; but it was not wholly a fear of death; for at the time violent pains 

to dart through my bowels, and I well remember having a slight 
hope, and a strong desire, that I might die of a sudden attack of cholic 
before the action commenced. Guilt and horror mingled with the terror 
that appalled my soul. We had nothing to do but Jook upon the advanc- 
ing army, and see them, step after step, diminish the narrow space that 
separated hundreds of us from eternity. The air appeared of a bluish 
nge, as when the sun is eclipsed; but whether it was the shadow of the 
back, approaching deed, or by imagination colored, I know not. Here 
s°me thousands of athletic, active young men were about to meet, for 
what? To kill each other, and mingle our blood with our greetings! 
Without any personal quarrel or acquaintance, we met for the first time to 
blow out each other’s brains, because our rulers could not agree! Thoughts 
of English outrage and insolence, I tried to force into my mind, that they 
might arouse and lash my indignation into a fighting mood; but indigna- 
. tion would not nerve my arm to indiscriminate slaughter, nor vengeance 
fling my life upon the altar of national honor. I thought of the impress- 
ment of our seamen; but the men before me, who were at once Death’s 
ministers and victims, were not the men who boarded our vessels, and, in 
taking their own countrymen, took some of ours. hey never harmed me, 
nor my country. I thought of those who were at home, comfortably seated 
by their fire-sides, talking of the war, and its provocations; and I thought 
of the time when I did the same. But there is a vast difference between 
talking of battles, and engaging in them, more than in talking of death 
and dying. When I saw those noble, robust men approaching us, and 
knew that those brave sons of abused Erin were the marks to which I 
must aim, my flesh crawled, and a horrid chill ie over me. I had fired 
a: geese and turkies; but they were not created in the image of God, to be 
his co-workers in this world, and his companions in the next. I felt that, 
‘if it were left to the soldiers in the two armies to settle the difficulty, we 
should do it without fighting. 

In front of our line was a slight ridge of earth; and it was decided that 
we should reserve our fire until the enemy had arrived at that line; and O! 
that I could describe my feelings when they had advanced to within fifteen 
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or twenty rods of it. A few more steps, two or three setonds more, and 
many immortal pase now trembling upon the threshold of eternity, 
would by their fellow-men be hurled back to their Maker. Twenty paces 
more will bring us to God’s tribunal! How valuable appeared the tenth 
art of a second—time enough for the departing soul to send one petition 
efore it. 
The advancing soldiers now brought their guns from their shoulders inte 
areadier attitude for discharging. Wedid the same. In an instant, at 
the word now, the balls would be flying about our heads. The breath of 
life which God breathed into man, depended upon the breath of man for its 
stay! I wished the earth might open and swallow us; but he who created, 
would not destroy us. The horror increased as the action drew near, until 
the advancing army was within two or three steps of the fatal ridge, when 
my senses fled; but I was aroused in a second by the discharge of muskets 
gbout my ears, which almost stunned me. Perfectly bewildered, I held my 
undischarged musket before me, when a sergeant, with a horrid oath, asked 
me, “why in h—Il I didn’t fire?’ Ithen leveled and discharged my gun, 
and perhaps killed as good a man as a hie though I hope not. A grossly 
rofane man, nearly in front of me, fell at the first fire. The ball entered 
Lis mouth, and came out at the back of his neck. He fell forward, and lay 
with his face turned to the left, and his arms extended out and upwards. 
The blood ran freely from his mouth, and a few bluish drops from the hole 
in his neck. I could hardly keep my eyes off from him. 
After firing five or six times, i began to partake of the excitement 
around me; and at this stage of the action, the left wing of our line, in 
which I was stationed, was attacked and turned by the enemy. Great con- 
fusion followed, and every man fought by himself. I was attacked by a 
stout, active man, who made a thrust at me with his bayonet, which I suc- 
ceeded in warding off with mine, and for a short time there was as 
clashing of bayonets. Ihad played at that business before; but when 
one knows that his antagonist is reaily aiming to plunge the gleaming 
-bayonet into his body, it is quite a different affair. The sweat fell like 
rain from my face. Ifound that my man was going to be too much for 
me, and, following my Yankee instinct, I flung down my gun, and seized 
his by the muzzle. A regular scuffle followed. He jerked, pushed, called 
me a d——d fool, and tried to wring the gun out of my hands. I knew if 
I lost my hold, I lost my life; and once I was as near it as possible, and 
retain it. He attempted to twist the gun out of my hands by twirling it - 
end over end, and brought my right hand over my head, and bent my body 
to the left; and there for an instant I held fast, by laying out every particle 
of my strength, until I only saved myselt by giving hima kick. He then 
forced me violently backwards, until my heels tripped against a dead body, 
when I fell on my back, and he on top of me, with a force that made 
eparks fly from my eyes. We continued the scuffle on our knees, until our 
men succeeded in turning and driving back the enemy; when, as they ran 
ast us, one of their officers struck at me, and nearly severed my left arm. 
ut our men were close upon them, and one of them plunged his bayonet 
into my antagonist’s side, before he could despatch me. Would that he 
were alive, and here, that he might join me in cursing the war, which, 
more than thirty years ago, mingled his noble form with earth’s vile dust. 
I shall never forget the horrid contortions of his features, as the bayonet 
entered just below his ribs. 
What a spectacle did that common present after the battle! How dif- 
ferent in appearance from what it was three hours before! Then it was 
dotted with grazing kine, and the tinkling of their bells alone broke the 
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silence; now it is strewn with dead and dying men, and the air filled with 
their groans. A dark, sulphur-charged cloud has passed over it, human 
blood stands im pee and human forms he cold and stiff. ¢ Christian 
men, divided by masinery lines, have here met and mingled their blood, 
both fighting for their country and the right! Has the fire of Christian 
love, and the power of Christian truth, been glowing and smiting for 1800 
years, — are swords no nearer being ploughshares now than when first 
swayed 


MORAL VALUE OF COURAGE, 


At the storming of Morne Fortunee, in the West Indies, Lieut. W. was 
the first to ascend the breach, and plant the British colors on the captured 
redoubt. His behaviour excited general admiration, and he was recom- 
mended for immediate promotion. The next morning, however, he'waited 
on his commanding officer, and requested leave to return to Ireland, his 
hative country, and to resign his commission in favor of a poate! 
brother. The colonel, surprixed at this extraordinary request, asked him 
what was his motive for making such a singular proposal. The young 
man frankly told him, that when the troops were moving forward for the 
attack, and the enemy’s fire had opened upon them, he felt a strong incli- 
nation to fall out; and ke believed that nothing but the rapidity of the 
advance, and the shouts of the men, prevented him from disgracing him- 
self. In a short time, however, bis brain was on fire; he knew not where 
he was; and he found himself on the summit of the breach with the colors 
in his hand, but knew not how. He felt that the profession of arms was 
not his vocation ; and, fearing that at some future time he might not have | 
sufficient courage to overcome his fear, he was desirous to leave the ser- 
vice with honor while it was still in his power. 

It seems the universal testimony of soldiers, that whatever may be their 
fears previous to an engagement, they are all dissipated as soon as the 
fight commences. Every man then becomes a hero. The beating of the 
drums, the shouting of the men, the roaring of the cannon, and especially 
the sight of blood, drown the reasoning faculties, and induce in some a 
stolid indifference to danger, and in others an irrepressible animal bravery, 
similar to that attributed in Scripture to the horse : “The horse rusheth 
into the battle ; he goeth on to meet the armed men; he mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted ; neither turneth his back from the sword. He saith 
among the trumpets,‘ Ha, ha;’ and he smelleth the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captain and the shouting.” 

A Highland soldier, who served in the Peninsular war, in referring to 
his first battle, says, ‘* The thought of death never crossed my mind. 
After the firing commenced, a still sensation stole over my whole frame, a 
firm, determined torpor, bordering on insensibility.” The annals of our 
late wars in the Crimea and India afford numerous illustrations of the 
cy alluded to above. An officer, writing to his friends at home after 
one of the sanguinary battles in the Crimea, says, “I never in my life ex- 
perienced such a sublime sensation as in the moment of the charge. Some 
fellows talk of it as demoniac. I cannot depict my feelings when I re- 
turned. All my uniform, my hands, my very face, were bespattered with 
blood. It was that of the enemy! Grand idea! But my feelings—they 
were full of that exaltation which it is impossible to describe.” 

Another specimen: ‘‘ When the Light Brigade was preparing for action 
at the battle of Balaklava, a butcher, who had just been slaughtering cat- 
tle, and whose arms and face were besmeared with blood, made his ap- 
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pearance in the field. He mounted a powerful charger, and rode up to his 
troop. The prospect of a bloody fray was too strong to be resisted. He 
seized two sabres, and having selected the sharpest, took out a short pipe, 
lighted it, and placed it in his mouth, and rode with the ‘six hundred 
into the valley of the shadow of death. The man was seen amongst the 
Russian batteries, eabreing the gunners right and left, slaying with his 
own hand at least six of the enemy, cutting his way in the retreat through 
the swarms of Russian cavalry. He rode back, still smoking his pipe as 
coolly as if nothing had happened, without having received a single 


scratch.” 
According to accounts given of the Turcos, who were employed by the 


French in the late Italian war, they seem to be the perfection of good 
soldiers. ‘Fighting to them is a pastime ; human life a plaything. 
Wherever they tread, they leave the footsteps of death in their cack 
The Turco is frequently an orphan, reared by chance in one of the African 
cities, and not unlike the idle gamins of Paris. On seeing a regiment of 
Turcos some day, he enlists, a makes a good soldier. Before the enemy 
he becomes a model of bravery. They care no more for their own 
lives than for the lives of others. If instinct, instead of reason, were not 
the motive power of their acts, they might be aptly denominated the most - 
ferocious, bloodthirsty, cut-throat ruffians heaven’s fair sunlight ever shone 


upon.”—From R. W. in Her. of Peace. 


STANDING ARMAMENTS IN EUROPE. 


At the present time Continental Europe seems to be in complete sub- 
jection to military tyranny. Not only are those free institutions over- 
thrown which enabled the pee a check the assumption of power, and 
by creating a European pu lic opinion gave to small States some influence 
over affairs, but the material interests of mankind are everywhere sacri- 
ficed to the grandeur of potentates, and their jealousy of each other. 
Without any cause of discord, at a time when railways and the course of 
trade are every day bringing the Continental nations together, when the 
desire of every people is for quiet and freedom to pursue the acquisition 
of wealth, the great empires of Europe are engaged in adding to arma- 
ments Which are already without a parallel in history. Not only are the 

ened to provide conscripts by land and sea, to 


respettive populations burd 
build fortifications, to construct dockyards, ships and machinery, and to 


complete the preparations for ever-menacing campaigns, but the perpetual 
disquiet caused by the apprehension of war blights enterprise, and prevents 
the growth of international confidence. The nations of Europe see a 
large portion of their earnings spent yearly in keeping up armaments, the 
only use of which is to hinder those earnings from being far greater than 
they are. It is the old fable of the eagle slain by an arrow winged with its 
own feather. The loss occasioned by these immense armies is twofold — 
they are raised ostensibly to give security to the State, and they create the 
distrust which they are intended to allay. 

France is, of course, the most striking example of this political evil. 
Here we have a nation plunged deeper into debt every year, in order—so 
its rulers would say—to be secure against a European combination. No 

overnment existing in Paris during the last forty years has professed any 
esire for European conquest, nor has there been a mile of territory 
added to the French limits at the expense of aneighbor. The same amica- 
ble policy has been upheld by other States. No power in Europe has in- 
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terfered with, or insulted, or thwarted France ; overy change of government 
has been accepted ; every advance indicative of friendship has been courte- 
ously reecteadl. And yet France keeps up 600,000 men and a first-rate 
fleet for the purposes of defence! The results of such a policy are obvi- 
ous. The world will not believe that the French people make these sacri- 
fices merely to insure an independence which nobody threatens. When, 
year after year, fleets and armies are constant objects of solicitude, when 
the levy of conscripts never fails, and the dockyards ring continually with 
the construction of new engines of war, then Austria, Prussia, England, 
and the whole of Central and Western Europe, are forced to be on their 
guard also. Thus millions of men are under arms on a Continent where 
the most cynical politician would not dare to say he expected war.—Lon- 
don Times, 1857. 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS.— When asked what plan I would pro- 
ee for reducing the military establishments of Europe, I cannot say that 

have any plan, or that I believe that any one else has ; but we may gradu- 
ally induce such a state of fecling and opinion as would, almost unob- 
servedly, lead to that reduction. Men, J know, are seldom satisfied with 
these undefined and distant hopes. The human mind delights in specifics, 
and is apt to believe that for every evil there is a specific remedy. If 
something hitherto unknown were found out, there would, they are apt to 
think, be no more wars. But there is no specific, I fear, to be found out 
for persuading potentates to disband armies; and there is always the pre- 
text, and often the good excuse, for a potentate, that he cannot disband 
ral portion of his army while a neighboring potentate maintains his full 
orce. 

Now, who is to begin the good work? Happy indeed would it be for 
mankind if the work were of a nature that could be left to obscure stu- 
dents to settle. All that they can do is to point out the nature and extent 
of the evil, and to dwell upon it without exaggerating it; to illustrate, 
from the rich resources of history, the magnitude of the evil; to prophesy 
disaster from it, when they can honestly do so, and to show that its con- 
sequences are such as in the long run to promote the destruction, rather 
than the stability, of empires. If they can sow any of this good seed, 
they must leave it to fructify in the minds of other men of their own time, 
and in the minds of other men of future generations. For this is not an 
evil that will be cured in a day. 


LIBERTY AND STANDING ARMIES. 


It is time for our statesmen to treat the question of increasing our 
army as one above the ordinary range of party politics, and to re-affirm on 
this subject the sentiments of our ancestors. They deprecated such armies 
as the chief foes of liberty. Taught in the stern school of experience, 
and by the no less impressive lessons of national tradition, they hesitated 
even to trust the work of the Revolution to any forces of this character. 

ost any other resort was to be preferred to this. 
_ And if they had good reasons for such fears, the example of Wash- 
ington, returning from military command when the strife was won, the 
symbol of an army melting away when the occasions of liberty no long 


er 
Tequired its existence, was then in the future, and so unlike the examples 
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stifled li 
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of history, that vigilant patriots might be excused for regarding the antici- 
pation of it as coitentse of fancy Philip of Macedon had subdued the 
militia of the Greek Republic by a standing army, and Rome had carried 
her conquests to the end of the world by this terrible enginery. Feudal 
and municipal liberties in Europe fell before standing armies, like grass 
before the scythe. When Charles VII. of France had learned the secret 
of English success in his wars with England, the power of troops com- 
paratively regular over feudal militia, and had gained permission to keep 
a standing army, the sequel was as certain as fate. He levied subsidies 
without the concurrence of the States-General, the sword gave him the 
purse ; and, with sword and purse in his hand, the cities, the nobility, even 
the clergy, were rot long in coming to his feet. Louis XI. improved on 
this example. Inheriting a standing army, that army was the irresistible 
means of its own increase; its increase rendered neces a more grind- 
ing taxation, and that taxation was readily enforced. Charles VIIL put 
Italy in terror by his standing army, and its cities opened their gates to 
him, with a sense of utter helplessness against the disciplined invaders. 

Standing armies inaugurated in one nation became at length a necessity 
for neighboring nations, who were not slow in learning the fatal lesson. 
They sprang up everywhere, props of despotism at home, and the terrible 
agents of kings and courtiers in the game of centuries for the balance of 
power in Europe. Since‘their rise in modern Europe, they have almost 
never served a good cause, except as God has overruled the madness of 
human a to his praise. In the sacred name of order they have 

erty as their habitual vocation. To-day all Europe groans under 
the burden of taxation for the support of this monstrously expensive non- 
producing class, and they serve no earthly purpose but to keep up the 
pageantry of courts, and perpetuate the servitude of the people. 

Among the causes to w ich, under God, we owe our liberties, is the fact 
that England was able, by her insulated position, to keep clear in part 
from the fatal mesh which spread itself over the Continent—the advanta- 
ges of position still further favored by the power of the nobility, whose 
union among themselves enabled them to resist the encroachments of the 
royal prerogative, and by the influence of the commons, whom it was 
necessary for kings to encourage as a make weight against the nobility, 
and who were not likely to bring upon themselves knowingly the scourge 
of a standing army. Alas, when nobles or commons did yield, they suf- 
fered an experience which became monitory; and, as if to make the circle 
of their experience complete, it was left for the armies of Cromwell to 
uy that military power may become the bane and downfall of a re- 
public. 

So jar lt our fathers feared standing armies with a most salutary 
dread. They believed that we could do without them, and our trial of 
their scheme has proved satisfactory. We have had in times of peace 


only the nucleus of an army, a sort of military police, and a defence 


against Indians. It is left for these degenerate days to witness the main- 
tenance of military force for the terror and eanteal of our own citizens ; 
«nd our experience in that direction has been too much like that which 
nade our fathers jealous of standing armies, to encourage the increase of 
~uch bodies but for reasons most palpable and imperative. A standing 
«rmy is the only external force which can destroy our liberties —Bap- 
-:e¢ Examiner. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MILITIA. 

The militia system has ever been a pet with politicians; and Gov. 
Banks, after giving it a cold shoulder in his first message three years ago, 
has since atoned very fully for that slight by an excess of zeal in its behalf. 
He has made we know not how many elaborate addresses in its praise on 
sundry muster-fields ; and we must do him the justice to say, that. he has 
succeeded quite beyond our expectations in redeeming it for the time be- 
ing from some of the most serious objections to which it had been so just- 
ly exposed. We have no faith in the thoroughness or permanency of its 
reform, as we deem it in these respects incurable; but we are glad to ac- 
knowledge and chronicle any proofs of amendment. 


“The enrolled militia of the Commonwealth,” says Gov. Banks in his 
last annual message, “ numbers 157,848 men, an increase of 4,277 on the 
number of last year. The active uniformed militia numbers 5,736 men. 
Seven companies have been disbanded during the year for non-compliance 
with the law. | 

The expenditures of the department during the year, excluding salaries, 
amounted to $64,057, a reduction upon the preceding year of $1,372, and, 
making allowance for the excess of men in 1859 compared with 1858, of 
more than $4,000. 

THE STATE ENCAMPMENT. 


Departing from the general usage, the troops were brought into camp in 
fall force at Concord, during the third week in September last. The camp 
was established at Concord chiefly on account of advantages offered the 
troops, more liberal than the terms proposed by those connected with other 
localities. It was honored by the presence of both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture, by Major-General Wool, of ihe Army of the United States, and by 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. The general interest of 
the troops is exhibited in the fact that, of an entire force of 5,736 officers 
and men, but 413 absentees were reported. It is believed that the drill of 
the troops was never more constant in camp, their discipline and organiza- 
tion never more effective, and, assuming the maintenance of a well-regulat- 
ed militia to be necessary, it presented a military force of which any State 
in the world might be proud. 

The advantages of the State encampment were manifold. It cost the 
Commonwealth and the troops less than the camp of any preceding year. 
With exception of six companies from the western counties, — whose ex- 
penses were returned by the Legislature,—all the troops were, for the first 
time, without any transport or forage charges whatever, making & sum 
saved to them upon estimate, of $4,700. Other charges incidental to this 
department, including the increased number of men, were $1,374 less than 
in 1858 ; @8,000 less than 1857; $12,481 less than in 1856 ; and including 
the reduced expenses of the troops, with the reduction to the State, up- 
wards of $18,000 less than in 1854. The cost of the department, exclud- 
ing salaries, has been for the last six years as follows: 


In TRG 4 uid oa vine Gee dein 6x6 000b se ce be cue neeecess wes 14,000 11 
1855 ,0.0 02 wesc o% @eseeeosneecveeseeesceaseeeeeeeseaees 74,754 56 
ISG reo 6: Sis eae oe ae oe eA Sk oa ee Ree Soe S eee 76,538 76 
1857, esneeeae eeseeoetceoenanovsne eececoveeeeeeveeneoeennesee2e28 868 72,028 46 
L608 oi Sis pose aes eeeeaeee @esxesvpenoveeveesveve8 eed 65,429 53 
oh Ae ne ee ee er rer 64,057 64 
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The troops one the continuance of the camp were constantly under 
orders. Strict discipline was maintained; public order was in no instance 
disturbed; intoxicating liquors were, as a general rule, excluded from the 
head-quarters of commanding officers, and from the field; and the troops 
received the benefit of extended marches, of drill by regiments, brigades 
and divisions, and in concerted line and field movements of the three di- 
visions. 

But the great public advantages of the camp, in my estimation, is the 
test to which for the first time it subjected the habits and character of our 
people. When first contemplated, representations were made by compe- 
tent police authorities, that with six thousand troops in camp, for nearly 
five days, with such concourse of spectators, as must be drawn together, it 
would be impossible to avoid scenes of violence and public disorder, or 
crime and Joss of life. Nearly six thousand troops were in camp for the 
better part of five days and four nights. A hundred thousand spectators 
were present in the course of three days of active military duty. No dis- 
turbance arose, not an affray occurred, not a fruit garden was invaded, not 
the slightest injury to person or property was reported. But eleven per- 
sons were arrested in the town during the week, of whom seven were dis- 
charged without examination, two paid slight fines, and one was bound 
over for passing a worthless bill — all offences, except the last, of the most 
trivial character.” 

Here is doubtless as plausible a plea as can well be made in behalf of 
our militia system; but, after all, will it, in the judgment of sober, 
thoughtful men, justify its continuance for an hour? It seems, from the 
Governor’s figures, that it has, during the last six years, cost the State 
alone an average of some $72,000 a year, “ excluding salaries.” The cost 
to the troops themselves, including time and expenses, must have been 
several times as much more; and we have seen the sum total expenses of 
the military display at Concord reckoned, in all, at several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. We doubt whether even this sum would cover all the loss 
to the community; but, were it only a tenth part this amount, what 
equivalent could it show for even such an expenditure? What good does 
it all do, or what necessity is there for itP In such a community as ours, 
with a civil police organized in every city, and in our country towns the 
whole people a virtual police, we can hardly conceive an emergencY 
among ourselves that could not be fully met without the military. As to 
defence against invasion, why, since the British troops evacuated Bostom 
more than eighty years ago, not an invader has once set foot upon our soil’ 
nor is there the slightest danger that any one ever will. But, if there 
should, we have in our 160,000 citizens liable to military service on any 
such emergency, all the defenders we can ever need. Why should the 
State and individuals sperd in time and money several hundred thousand 
dollars every year to prepare for what is likely never to occur, and, if it 
should, might as well be met by other means always on hand ? 

The moral character of the late encampment, so exempt from the evils 
of former musters, we must regard as a temporary exception to a general 
rule. The Governor and the prominent officers of the militia had been 
working hard and long to obviate in that case the objections so justly 
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charged on these parades. For once they succeeded ; but, however credit- 
able, the success of one year cannot wipe out or countervail the failure of 
twenty. The general rule is pretty sure to prevail hereafter as heretofore. 


ORDINARY TREATMENT OF SOLDIERS. 


“There were,” says John Henry, in giving his own experience, “ on the 
island in New York, a number of carts, to which eight or ten men were 
attached, with leather harness, and in them they hauled wood, brick, 
stone, and did all the work incident to a garrison. But the soldier is bet- 
ter offon an island than on the main land. They generally have the 
privilege of the island from sun to sun, whereas, on the main land, they 
are shut up in small forts, perhaps three or four hundred in an enclosure 
of ten or fifteen rods square, never permitted to go outside without a writ- 
ten pass from an officer, except when they are taken out to work, and then 
under the command of a non-commissioned officer and a guard. When 
they have a pass, and stay out a little over the time allotted for their re- 
turn, the guard-house, for a month or more, is their portion at night, and 
hard labor by day, with a ball weighing eighteen to twenty-four pounds 
fastened to the leg with a chain, and a part of their rations are stopped. 

_Lhave seen men, for a trifling offence, made to kneel in front of the 
line, their heads shaved, their clothes patched with all kinds of colors, a 
ball and chain on their leg, part of their rations stopped, and then sent to 
work out the remainder of their time on the fortifications at Mobile, New 
‘Orleans, or some other sickly place, without pay. In 1820, when I was at 
Detroit, a detachment of prisoners from Plattsburg, Greenbush, and other 
places, was brought there, on their way to St. Joseph’s. Each man had 
a collar of iron around his neck ; they were united two and two by achain, 
the thumb of the right hand of one made fast to the thumb of the left hand 
. the other, and in this manner they were marched from the boat to the 
ort. 

I never knew aman of the rank and file to have a bed in the barrack. 
There are bunks three stories high, each bunk holding two men. They 
have board bottoms, so that they have one blanket under and one over, 
summer and winter. While on Governor’s island, a man in the same com- 
pany with myself got some cloth and made a sack, and filled it with the 
falling leaves of the Lombardy populars, in order to have a bed. He en- 
joyed it one night; the next day he was made to throw it way, and take a 
flogging with a raw hide to pay for the luxury. The life of a slave on the 
plantation, or a convict in the penitentiary, is for the time being preferable 
to the life of the American solaier. 


CONTINENTAL MONEY: 
ONE OF THE FINANCIAL EVILS INSEPARABLE FROM WAR. 


Our forefathers drew the sword in part to relieve themselves from the 
burden of taxes, like that of the stamp act, and the tea duty, imposed by 
the British Government. Let us see one of the manifold pecuniary evils 
which that war drew upon them in what is called Continental Money, issued 
on the public faith to meet the emergency. 

The whole amount of this money, says the biographer of James Sulli- 
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van, issued from June; 1775, to Nov. 1779, was $241,552,760. Here was 
an aggregate of nearly $400 for every man, woman and child in the land, 
or of perhaps $400 for every family, constituting nearly the whole cur- 
rency. But mark its speedy and rapid depreciation. For one dollar in 
gold or silver, in Jan. 1777, a year and a half from the first issue, $1.05 in 
paper of the United States was received; in Jan. 1778, $3.65; in Jan. 
1779, $7.45; in Jan. 1780, $29.34; in Feb. 1781, $75,00; a reduction in 
six years of more than seven hundred and fifty per cent. 

The State currency in Massachusetts, and probably not less in other 
States, was equally depreciated. In 1780, four years before the close of 
the war, what was known as the new emission was made in Massachusetts 5 
but this fell so rapidly in value, that no computation could keep pace with 
its decline. A bushel of wheat was at one period worth $75,00, and other 
articles of common use in like ratio. This currency continued at an enor- 
mous discount, till Hamilton’s funding system was adopted, and most of 
the States’ currency was not redeemed so late as 1808. 

A little reflection will show what a severe, universal pressure this must 
have brought upon the people. Every dollar of the original $242,000,000 
probably went into circulation among them, and consequently somebody 
must have lost more than $200,000,000; an average loss of several hun- 
dred dollars for every family in the land, fifty times as much in this way as 
the colonies had ever paid annually in the shape of taxes or duties. It was 
causes like these that occasioned the Shay Rebellion in Massachusetts; a 
rebellion justified by the principle of our Revolution, and put down just as 
the mother country attempted to put down the colonies. So from that day to 
this, we have crushed in this country rebellion or insurrection only by con- 
tradicting the very principle on which we based the war of our Revolution; 
and in all these cases it would have been incomparably wiser to bear the 
present evils until moral, legal, peaceful measures could have cured them. 


THe Moorish War.—Few readers have as yet any full or distinct idea 
of this war, of its origin or its object. It is waged with the coast-tribes, 
descendants of the Riff-pirates, and the people of the northern slopes of 
the mountain district lying between the Mediterreanan andthe Great 
Desert. They are a wild, unmanageable race. Inatour made last year, 
the Emperor of Morocco, though travelling with a strong escort, yet went 
a hundred miles out of his way to avcid contact with them; and it is evi- 
dent, though they are a part of his own subjects, his authority over them is 
little more than nominal. The cause of the war is thus stated by a writer 
in London:— - 


“Tt is with these tribes that Spain has had cause of quarrel. They were 
perpetually attacking, assaulting, and otherwise annoying the few Spanish 
troops by waich the two or three points of the Spanish territory on the 
African side of the Straits of Gibraltar were held. monstrance made in 
due diplomatic form to the Emperor’s Government, whatever it may be, 
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had only produced the answer that the Emperor really could not help it; 
and a threat of hostilities elicited an intimation that, if Spain could exter- 
minate the whole of the rascally population of the region, the Central Power 
would rather feel obliged by the transaction than otherwise. 

Spaniards regard it as a kind of holy war, and it is certainly favored by the 
Cathol'c clergy. The money for it has been obtained, indirectly, at the 
expense of the English creditors of Spain. By abstaining from all pay- 
ment of its bondholders for many years past, the Spanish Government has 
gradually, as things settled down after the civil war, found itself in funds. 
The English creditors grumble naturally at seeing their long overdue 
dividends fired away in this useless manner.” 

A letter from Gibraltar says, “‘ In all the engagements thus far, the Moors, 
although generally repulsed, have displayed a bravery which their adversa- 
ries had deemed them incapable of manifesting. ‘They have frequentl 
marched intrepidly up to the very mouths of the cannon, and plunged their 
lances or paignards into the hearts of the gunners while at thei¥ pieces. 
Their tactics consist in mustering in large numbers, inder cover of some 
object that screens them from observation, and singling out some apparent- 
ly vulnerable place in the ranks of the enemy, making a Zouave dash for it, 
inflicting great injury on the strongly entrencheu adversaries, but generally 
still greater on themselves. 

When forced to retreat, they retire to their mountain fastnesses, carry- 
ing whatever booty acquired by the sally with them. In fact the warfare 
they wage is of that guerilla order so successfully practised by some of the 
tribes of North American Indians. and by the Circassians of the East. If 
by some chance they are surrounded, disdaining to sue for mercy, they at 
once put an end to their existence. They ask no quarter, and they give 
none. Scarcely a Moor has been taken prisoner by the Spaniards; but 
numerous instances are recorded of their placing their espingardas against 
their heads, and blowing out their brains to escape being made a captive. 
Indeed, the accounts of the courage they display in the war read as wild 
and chivalric as those of their ancestors hundreds of years ago, when the 
exploits of the famous Riff-pirates carried terror to the most distant lands 
in Christendom, and furnished exhaustless themes for romantic tale and 
minstrel song. 

The number of the Spanish army is estimated at eighty thousand, and 
accessions are being made to it daily. Their situation, however, is by no 
means pleasant. ‘[hey are not only perpetually harassed by the foe, but 
sickness, resembling the cholera, is ousy in the Spanish camp, and hun- 
dreds die weekly.” 


THE MISSIONARY’S TRUST IN GOD. 


Some years ago a Christian Missionary at Nablous, Syria, while riding 
on horseback with a loaded gun, accidently shot an importunate beggar. 
The Mahommedan population, already in a state uf excitement against the 
Christians, immediately flew to arms, and vented their anger in acts of 
violence towards their persons and property. One Christian was killed, 
another dangerously wounded, and all were placed in such imminent peril 
of their lives that they fled for safety to Jerusalem. It is not stated for 
what pe ose the missionary was provided with the gun ; but, as it is com- 
mon for Christiens, as well as others, to travel in those countries with arms 
for defence, if may be presumed that it was for this purpose. The uncon- 
genial association of a gun with a messenger of the Prince of Peace is at all 
times to be regretted ; and it is probable that on this occasion, but for the 
gun, none of these disastrous circumstances would have occurred. 
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Some events in the life of the late Anthony Norris Groves, the Bagdad 
missionary, afford a comment on these transactions, and a beautiful illus- 
tration of the safety of peace principles amongst a people of martial and 
thievish propensities. Previous to his leaving England, Groves was in- 
tending to be ordained as a clergyman, when an acquaintance one day ask- 
ed him, if he did not nold war to be unlawful. He replied, “ Yes.” How 
then, said his friend, can you subscribe that article which declares ‘it is 
lawful for a Christian man to take up arms at the command of the civil 
magistrate?’ Till that moment it had never occurred to him; but on read- 
ing it, he said, ‘I never will sign it;’ and from that moment he gave up 
his intention of being ordained a clergyman of the Church cf England. 

His peace principles were before long put into practice. He and his 
companions travelled from Petersburg to Bagdad unarmed. On the wav 
they. met an English officer in the Persian service, who advised him not to 
proceed on the road they were then going, on account of the unsettled state 
of the country, and, expressing his wonder at their being unarmed, said he 
hardly ventured with two battalions of soldiers. ‘‘ We told him,” says 
Groves, “our confidence was in a higher power than such weapons.” 
describing some parts of the country through which they passed, Dr. Kitto, 
who was one of the the party, says, “We have scarcely seen a man un- 
armed, that is, without a gun and dagger, and often a sword and pistols 
besides. Not only the shepherds and cowherds were armed, but those en- 
gaged in agricultural labor were seldom observed without arms at hand.” 

et, after all their exposure to these dangers, Groves was able to say, 
‘‘ having finished our long and perilous journey from Petersburg to Bag- 
dad, we can say that we have not lost from a thread to a shoe-latchet; but 
we have all, with our goods, been brought hither in safety.” 

During his residence at Bagdad, the city was besieged, and the inhabitants 
subjected to great sufferings. On this occasion, he says, “ We heard the 
cannons and small arms begin to fire, which informed us that the contest 
had begun in the city. The report of wars without, and robberies within, 
kept the inhabitants in constant alarm. The Lord has hitherto extended 
his sheltering wing over us, though without sword, pistol, gun, or powder in 
the house; and the only men, besides myself, are Kitto, who is deaf, and 
the schoolmaster’s father, who is blind; but the Lord is our hope and our 
exceeding great reward.” Shortly after he writes, “Our house has just 
been attacked by a band of lawless depredators, asking for powder and offen- 
sive weapons; but I told them I had none. Seeing a carpenter whom I 
knew, I told him I would let him in, if they promised that no more should 
come in. They entered, were very civil ; and when I forbad their passing 
over the roof of my house to enter that of a rich neighbor, they did not 
press it, but took the money I gave them and went away.” 

While Chiistians so seldom manifest faith enough thus to carry out the 
principles of the Gospel, and trust their property and their lives in the hands 
of Him who has promised to care for those who love and obey him, it is re- 
freshing to meet with an instance of this kind. Yet examples have been 
exhibited sufficient to warrant obedience to our Lord’s commands in these 
respects, and to trust the consequences to his wisdom. ‘Till Christians 
entirely give up their swords and guns, can they reasonably expect to have 
any great influence in inducing the heathen to come under the government 
of the Prince of Peace ?—LHerald of Peace. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Coup WaTER, MICH., JAN. 6, 1860. 

Although not regularly working in your cause, I am nevertheless making 
this the most important theme in all my preaching, and I occasionally de- 
liver a lecture expressly on this subject. I have sold a few books, though 
most of those sent me last are on my hands. I continue to carry them 
wherever I go, but generally find the friends of peace supplied, and the 
enemies pleading poverty. My lecture at Grand Rapids city awoke a deep 
interest in our cause, and so also a discourse in Cold Water, on “ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

No men have more occasion for forbearance and patience than laborers 
in our cause. When I hoped that the war spirit had died away, up rose 
the Texas war, and thousands stealthily crossed the Sabine, while million® 
gloried at the success of that wicked enterprise. Hope revived again for 
peace and humanity, when lo! the latent war-spirit breaks out again in 
the Mexican War, and a host from my own State (Michigan) cross the Rio 
Grande, a large part of whom never returned. When the faces of our best 
citizens were muffled in shame for so disgraceful a war, Kossuth comes 
putting back our cause more effectually than all other influences, stirring 
up the Puritan blood, waking the remembrance of Hampden, and Crom- 
well, and William of Orange. Great divines who had condemned our 
south-western conquests and depredations, now beat their drums to muster. 
An eminent diviné, Chief of the Puritan pulpit in America, delivers in 
person old cannon balls to the warlike Hun. 

Nor is this all. An eminent pulpit orator and popular lecturer, address- 
ing the students of Michigan Union College, grew very eloquent, and ex- 
claimed, in view of the Crimean war just then commencing, “ Europe is 
about to boil as a cauldron, and kings and priests will be poured off as 
scum.” Nearly all the audience were ready to rally in the name of Crom- 
well, to kill one-fourth of the people of Europe in the hope of civil and 
religious freedom. That dcama has been acted — we know the result, a 
grand abortion, the loss of 750,000 lives, and myriads of money to no 
serious benefit. 

Next comes John Brown. Not satisfied with pronouncing eulogies on 
his courage, his integrity, his serenity in meeting death, good men grow 
mad in their zeal, and endorse the whole tragedy at Harper's Ferry. Most 
of the John Brown meetings show a spirit two ae years behind the 
times. It is the spirit of 1640. It is another edition of the most ultra 
War spirit in Kansas. 

But God forbid that we should ever despair of such a cause as ours. If 
the Apostles could have seen before them the ten dark centuries, their zeal 
Would not have abated; nor will I be dismayed, though all this discourag- 
Ment comes over our prospects. I stand on the word of Prophecy—man’s 
destiny is progress. I will endeavor to sow the seed of truth, though it 
do not germinate in a hundred years. WILLIAM W. CRANE. 
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THE HARPER’S FERRY AFFAIR. 


This event, though not coming strictly within our province, still has not 
few very significant bearings that deserve special attention from the friends 
of peace. It may be difficult, if not impossib:e, to touch any of them with- 
out stirring prejudices likely, on one side or the other, to neutralize what- 
ever we can say; but we wi!l nevertheless venture a few suggestions, and 
trust our readers to receive them with candor. 

We take leave, then, to say that this affair proves the general mind 
through the land to be sadly deficient and wrong in its mode of meeting 
such controversies. It is not Christian, but directly contradicts the 
gospel. Neither Christ, nor any of his apostles or early followers, dealt in 
this way with the great evils rooted in society. There is nothing in the 
principles or spirit of our religion that allows such resorts as we see in this 
case on hoth sides, to violence and bloodshed for the reform of social 
wrongs. We have, under the gospel, no right to attempt the cure of such 
evils by such means. It is a process subversive of all order, and must, if 
pushed to its legitimate results, end in utter anarchy. Still worse, if possi- 
ble, has the South been in her treatment of those who would not forswear 
their most settled convictions of right and duty in favor of slavery. There 
is nothing in the alleged fanaticism of philanthropy to match it. It is a 
strange, unaccountable epidemic of cowardice, vengeance and terror, more 
inexcusable than auy hair-brained attempt of a score of men under John ~ 
Brown to overthrow slavery. Both are utterly wrong, and ought not to be 
tolerated, North or South, for an hour. All such questions must in time 
be settled, on the principles of the gospel, by the use of only peaceful, Chris- 
tian means. 

Here, then, we see the necessity of educating men into right habits of 
dealing with such questions. Nearly all of us have been educated wrong 
in this respect, and hence the reciprocal outrages perpetrated by both the 
opponents and the eupporters of slavery. Had John Brown been trained 
in the pacific principles of the gospel, or had he not abandoned them for 
those of violence and retaliation, he would never have drawn the sword 
either in Virginia or Kansas. It is not the Christian way of preventing or 
curing wrong. So if men at the South had breathed, in this respect, a par- 
ticle of Christ’s spirit, they would never have dreamed of treating the op- 
ponents of slavery in the way they have and still do. 

It is more than me to learn the hard lesson of bearing the worst evils 
until they can be cured by Christian means. It would be wrong to at- 
tempt their cure in any other way. Violence and blood are not Christian 
methods of securing God’s ends; and we must wait till they can be attain- 
ed by such methods. There is no great evil, like war, slavery or intempe- 
rance, that can be removed at once; and we must patiently bear it until it 
can be cured by Christian means. We have no right in any case to “do 
evil that good may come ;” and ages of patience will be needed before the 
great evils of society can be entirely done away. Patience is eee crown- 
ing grace ot the Christian Reformer. 
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Especially must we, in doing away the evils of society, respect civil govern- 
ment. There is no safety in any other way. Such was the uniform course 
of Christ and his apostles. They obeyed the government when right, and, 
when enjoining what God forbade, submitted to its penalty without any vi- 
olent resistance. ‘They never sought to overthrow it, but worked for their 
objects aswell as they could under its laws. Such a course, even if it 
fails of its end, can seldom lead to any evil; a: merit that can never be 
claimed for measures of violence. 

But the chief danger on this subject in our country, e¢ fons et origo ma- 
lorem, lies in our assumed right of revolution; a principle underlying in 
fact our whole government from its start, the claim of the people to resist 
and overthrow at will the government over them by violence. Now, there 
is no such right recognized anywhere in the Bible ; and in this respect our 
revolution itself was a palpable violation of the gospel. This claim of the 
people to have their own way, either with or without the forms of law, and to 
change the government by violence, is the great source of mischief in a 
democracy like ours; and on this rock, if anywhere, we are like- 
ly to split and perish. All rebellions, and insurrections, and lynch-law in 
our land, have come from this principle, and all claim the sacred example 
of our revolutionary sires. In this claim they are right; for our fore- 
fathers did act on this principle, and so far, we think, were wrong. There 
is, on this principle, no permanent security for any government; and every 
rebellion or insurrection among us, from that of Shay in Massachusetts to 
that of Dorrin Rhode Island, has been put down only by contradicting the 
great example of our revolution. We have been obliged, in sheer self-pre- 
servation, to repudiate in practice the very principles on which that revo- 
lution started and triumphed. 

We have long thought, and the time has come to diffuse and familiarize 
the idea, that we are likely to need the principles of peace much more 
among ourselves than in our intercourse with other nations. Thus far we 
have in the main acted on these principles in the settlement of our domes- 
tic disputes, in our inter-state controversies ; but should we, as we are now 
in danger of doing, substitute for these the war-principle of reliance on 
brute force in place of law and reason, our ruin must sooner or later be in- 
evitable, and probably as signal as our past growth and prosperity. 

We cannot now pursue the subject farther; but we have said enough to 
show the important bearing of our principles on domestic as well as for- 
eign issues. They are in truth applicable to all controversies among men ; 
but it is our province to insist on their application only in the intercourse 
of nations for the settlement of all their disputes by other and better 
Means than the sword. If every community were properly trained in these 
Principles, there would of course be an end at once not only to war, but to 
rebellion, and insurrection, and lynch law, and all such raids as that of 
Harper’s Ferry. Alas! that Christians themselves should be so slow to 
learn the truth, beauty and benign operation of these principles ! 
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Every reader is aware of the unfortunate complications in which England 
and France have become involved with China through the failure to inter- 
change ratifications of the treaty negotiated with so much success by Lord 
Elgin. There soon arose of course a blind clamor for a joint 
expedition to avenge the alleged insult, and compel the submission of Chi- 
na to such terms as the offended powers might choose to demand. In this 
state of the case, the friends of peace in England, ever wakeful to meet 
such exigences, sent, late in December last, a large deputation to lay be- 
fore the Government through its Foreign Secretary, Lord John Russell, 
an able memorial on the subject, from which we copy a few extracts :— 

“It appears to your memorialists, that the mission despatched from Eng- 
land to exchange the ratifications of the treaty of Tien-tsin, was conducted 
in a spirit singularly at variance with its professed character and object as 
an embassy of peace. Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, from the first mo- 
ment of his arrival in China, seems to have assumed towards the Chinese 
authorities a tone of suspicion and menace which could hardly fail to beget 
mischief, refusing a conferente with the Imperial Commissioners who had 
negotiated the treaty, although they had remained at Shanghai for that 
pee by the express request of Lord Elgin, and insisting upon violent- 

y forcing his way to Pekin, accompanied by a large naval squadron, and 

by a particular route, even after he had been apprized that a high officer of 
yi ae been sent by the Emperor to receive and conduct him to the 
capital. 

7 It is clear from the statements of our own officers, that the hostilities 
which led to the disastrous repulse on the Peiho were commenced by the 
British Admiral, acting under the instructions of Her Majesty’s representa- 
tive, (Bruce); nor can it be deemed unreasonable that the Chinese author- 
ities should resist the passage of so formidable a force into their inner wa- 
ters, to convoy a professed ambassador of peace; a force which they could 
hardly have regarded in any other light than as a menace and an affront, 
adapted, if not intended, to lower the dignity of their sovereign in the es- 
timation of his own subjects. 

‘‘ Your memorialists are convinced that your Lordship will lend no sanc- 
tion or support to the immoral doctrine promulgated in certain quarters, 
that whether we were right or wrong as regards the quarrel at the Peiho, it 
is necessary that we should inflict summary vengeance on the Chinese in 
order to maintain the prestige of our arms in the East. This doctrine 
cannot be more forcibly denounced than in the language of indignant re- 
buke which your Lordship employed in addressing the House of Commons 
two yéars ago. ‘If the prestige of England,’ were your Lordship’s words, 
‘is to be separated from the character, from the reputation, from the hon- 
or of this country, then I for one have no wish to maintain it. To those 
who argue, as I have heard some argue, ‘it is true we have a bad case,— 
it is true we were in the wrong,—it Is true we have committed injustice,— 
but we must persevere in that wrong, we must continue to act unjustly, or 
the Chinese will think we are afraid,’I say, as has been said before, ‘Be just 
and fear not.’ 

“Your memorialists cannot conceal their apprehensions that large mili- 
tury successes in China may lead to consequences which it is impossible 
too strongly to dread and deprecate. The authority of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has been already grievously shaken by internal convulsion; and 
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should a fresh assault from without lead, as may be justly feared, to its be- 
ing suill further impaired, we may find ourselves under the same ulleged 
“ necessity ’ of making territorial conquests in that country, which has been 
so often pleaded in excuse of our aggressions in India, until we have be- 
come entangled in a web of complications and responsibilities, as regards 
the Chinese empire, where it would be equally difficult to advance or re- 
cede without danger and dishonor.” 

There is a great deal of significance in this last paragraph, and should 
the evil forewarned ever come, it would be very likely to alter the world’s 
history for ages. The memorialists, after saying that war, if waged at all, 
should confessedly be undertaken only on the highest, most deliberate au- 
thority of the State, very justly complain that “it appears, by recent prac- 
tice, as though individual officials in various parts of the British Empire 
claimed the right to exercise this awful power at their own discretion, and 
to commit the strength, the resources, and the reputation of England, to 
conflicts of indefinite extent and duration, without either the authority of 
the Sovereign, or the consent of Parliament.” A remark how applicable 
to our own government, if not to every one conscious of great cove and 
hew pregnant with far-reaching mischief! They atso ‘deeply deplore 
that the power of this country, which might and should be employed in 
blessing mankind, by the beneficent influences of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion, should be so frequently exerted for the widely different purpose of 
carrying fire and sword, among remote and comparatively defenceless peo- 
ples, thus prolonging the reign of barbarism and brute force, and erecting 
formidable barriers in the way of those who are seeking to convey to the 
heathen the benignaht blessings of the gospel, by exhibiting the Christian 
religion to them as too often in alliance with violence, cruelty and blood.” 
They conclude with the request, that “instructions may be sent to our offi- 
cials in China to avoid further hostilities with that country, ard to adjust 
our relations with the Chinese Government on the principles of dignified 
conciliation and forbearance worthy the character of a great Christian na- 
tion.” 

Preparations have been made for very formidable demonstrations 
against China jointly by England and France; but we are led by more re- 
cent advices to hope that the whole difficulty may be finally adjusted with- 
out further recourse to arms. The whole commercial world is deeply in- 
terested in such a peaceful issue, and we are glad to find that leading mer- 
chants in our own country are wiscly and very properly using their influ- 
ence to secure such a result. 

CoMMERCE ACTING FOR Peace.—Men engaged in commerce cannot 
Perform a service more useful to the public, or to their own permanent, in- 
terests, than by using their influence to avert war, or mitigate its evils. 
We are glad to see them turning their attention to this subject in earnest, 
We find in a recent report of the Boston Board of Trade, that their Secre- 
tary had just received from a similar association at Marseilles, France, a 
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letter covering a Memorial to the French Minister of State, asking imma- 
nity in a time of war to private persons and property, and soliciting that 
functionary to lay the subject before the expected European Congress. It 
would be well if every Board of Trade and Chamber of Commerce 
would take similar action on this and kindred subjects of interest to com- 
merce, and the general cause of humanity. Commerce is the offspring and 
protegé of peace, and otght to concern itself in promoting the world’s per- 
manent peace. It may, if it will, do much to secure such a consummation. 


PEACE LaBors IN ENGLAND. — We learn from the London Herald of 
Peace for February, just come to hand, that our English friends are earn- 
estly at work, and apparently with good success. The lectures of Messrs. 
Stokes, Richard, O’Neill and Fry, able and effective champions of the 
cause, we find reported in different parts of the country. They address 
themselves in nearly every case to live issues, practical questions about 
which the people are now thinking, and on which the speaker asks for a 
decision from them—the Quarrel with China, the Rifle Corps Move- 
men# the General Question of Armaments. 

Our own LECTURERS. — We have five under commision, besides local 
agents ; but none of them are constantly at work in our service. They 
would be if they could; but, unlike William Ladd, they have not the 
means of sustaining themselves, and our income will not enable us to sup- 
port them in the field. We earnestly wish we could; but we can of 
course attempt only what our friends give us the means of doing. We 
have before us now from one of our lecturers, a man of ability and popular 
talents, whose heart is in our great work, a letter in which he says, “I 
cannot convey to you the anxiety I constantly feel in regard to my duty on 
the subject of a more active agency for the Peace Movement. * * It does 
seem that much more ought to be done.” Yes, a hundred times as much; 
but we can do only what the friends of peace shall enable us to do. We 
are amazed, as we have been many long years, that Christians are so in- 
sensible to the claims of this cause; but we devoutly pray, as we hope our 
servants will, for patience to wait and work still. 

PREMIUM FOR Essays ON Peace. Middlebury Cullege. ~ We began 
some years ago a plan for the establishment of permanent premiums for 
Essays on Peace in our Colleges, and all our higher seminaries. The 
health of our Secretary, on whom it relied for success, failed just then, and 
compelled us to suspend 1t for a times but we have not for a moment re 
linquished the project, and are glad to find some of our friends spontane- 
ously turning their attention anew to the subject. We have recently re- 
ceived from our excellent friend, SamveL W. BOARDMAN, Castleton, Vt, @ 
pledge of twenty dollars a year for such a premium in Middlebury College. 
A worthy example, and we hope other friends will follow it on behalf of 
other seminaries. 


(3 Receipts designed for this number, are deferred to our next. To a por- 
tion of our friends we owe our obligations for this kind remembrance of oar 
want; and we hope that others will not forget how much we need beyond what 
we are actually receiving. 
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WILLIAM JAY: 


LATE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Extracts from the Discourse on his Virtues and public Services, 
by Geo. B. Cheever, D. D. 


We have reason to thank God for every good man, whose life 
and character death has sealed, secure from change, for pos- 
terity. We have reason to thank God for every measure of 
greatness, intellectual, and of position and influence, circum- 
stantial, which are as the propelling forces and machinery of a 
tocket that carry the light high into the heavens. The benefi- 
cent lustre of a good man’s example, placed so loftily by position 
and influence, does not fall when the scaffolding is taken away, 
but remains, and shines the brighter and more independent and 
permanent. ss od : 

From beginning to end, the life of Judge Jay was a great and 
Precious example of public and private virtue. He was one of 
those whose timely presence might have saved an outcast 
nation. ‘‘ Run ye to and fro through the strects of Jerusalem, 
and see now, and know, and seek in the broad places thereof, 
if yecan find a way, if there be any that executeth judgment, 
that secketh the truth; and I will pardon it.’ Such a man was 
Judge Jay ; one who, like Abraham, might plead for Sodom; a 
man of incorruptible principle, a man of tried and steadfast in- 
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tegrity and courage ; a man who feared God, and fearing God, 
feared nothing else; a man who aimed in all things to live as 
ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye; a steward of large abilities 
and opportunities, good and faithful, through a period of trial 
and difficulty; a diligent laborer for God and man, when he 
might have been, with good reputation, a self-indulgent idler, 
or a busy trifler, or merely a prudent manager of his own house- 
hold affairs, accumulating and enjoying his revenues. 

He was born in the year 1789, and we find him at the age of 
fifteen in Yale College, a close and successful student, and four 
years afterwards pursuing his law studies in the office of John B. 
Henry, Esq., of Albany. Here his application to his books was 
interrupted by a weakness of the eyes, which gradually in- 
creased to such an extent, that at length he was compelled to 
abandon his work, and relinquish all idea of the law as a pro- 
fession. 2 & 9 

In 1812, he married, and in 1818, was appointed to the office 
of Judge of the County of West Chester, which he continued to 
hold for a quarter of a century, until 1843. He declined every 
other public office, but was always active in every station and 
effort of public or private benevolence. He assisted in the 
organization of the American Bible Society, was one of its 
founders, wrote in its defence, was one of its Vice Presidents, 
and, until he felt compelled to rebuke its complicity with the 
sin and system of slavery in its silent submission to those wicked 
laws which render the Bible a scaled book to millions, gave to 
its management his entire confidence, and the efficiency of an 
ctive and earnest support. 

He was chosen President of the American Peace Society in 
1817, and by his able addresses and essays, as well as the 
weight of his general character and influence, contributed greatly 
te the spread and power of its principles. It is highly proper 
that in the analysis of his qualities, in the consideration of what 
we owe him as a Christian, a Patriot, a Philanthropist, and a 
Reformer, we should begin the sketch with his position, efforts 
and principles in connection with this Society. He brought to 
that connection the whole knowledge of justice and of law, 
gained from the long study and administration of its principles, 
and the whole power and activity of opinions grounded on the 
Word of God, and confirmed by experience, observation, and the 
knowledge of history. The whole system, science and work, the 
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beginning, continuance and end of his life and labors, were in 
that Song of the Angels, whose profound eternal argument and 
philosophy of benevolence and reform, are at once the impreg- 
nable foundations, and the irresistible agencies of this Society. 

‘‘GLory TO GoD IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL 
to uex.” The first ascription in this sentence struck the key- 
note of his piety and humanity, commanding the whole depths 
and motives of his being. His labors were all for God and his 
righteousness ; for God as revealed in his Word, for God as the 
alpha and omega of all glory and goodness, for God with com- 
plete submission to God’s Word as the supreme, authoritative, 
all-sufficient guide ; for God in the highest, and therefure and of 
necessity for Him, and by His Word, in the lowest, and with the 
motives, encouragements, arguments, promises, and fundamental 
truths of theology asin his Word revealed; for God with all 
boldness, perseverance, patience, long-suffering, confidence 
calmness, and conquering energy and assurance in all tho agi- 
tating conflicts against wicked men and oppressors. 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace; such peace, 
and on such grounds, and by such means secured and maintained 
as God’s glory can admit. On the question of Peace, Judge Jay 
was not a mere theorist, but was remarkably practical, and with 
great definite purposes ever in his eye, as those best know who 
are most conservant with his writings and his labors. By his 
sucgestive views, he was the originator of some of the most 
prominent and effective measures that have been pursucd in this 
great cause of benevolence for the last fifteen or twenty years. 
He in fact gave rise to all our Peace Congresses, and by his 
Proposition of STIPULATED ARBITRATION, opened a method by which 
disputes, in every case, may be settled between contending 
nations without the last mad resort of war, which makes the 
world a hell on earth in every’ respect of sin, except its penal 
inflictions. 

Judge Jay’s special interest in this cause began at an carly 
period, and was manifested, in his connection with this Society 
hot only by the performance of official duty, but by various able 
addresses and publications of a practical and masterly character, 
on the subject of Peace and War. His abhorrence of War, and 
his earnestness in behalf of Peace, were the result of heart-felt 
Principle and conscience, guided by the Word of God. One of 
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the earliest of his productions on this subject was the admirable 
‘Essay on Warand Peace; the Evils of the first, anda Plea for 
preserving the last,” published in 1848. He developed, in a pow- 
erful manner, the unmitigated wantonness and wickedness of 
.War, its unalleviated miseries, its perpetuated evil consequences, 
its failure ever to accomplish any pretended good result paraded 
as its object or excuse. He examined the wars of this century, 
from that of our Revolution to.the French, with those of the vast 
and tremendous career of Napoleon, to the last of the wars of 
Great Britain then on record, the unprincipled and inhuman war 
upon China for the protection and enforcement of the trade in 
- opium. He exposed the pretence of the necessity of maintaining 
the national honor even by war. ‘Alas! for Great Britain ; for 
at the very time these words were uttered, she was waging 
against China one of the most dishonorable and detestable wars 
that has ever stained her annals. Indeed, it is difficult to point 
to a war recorded in history, waged more directly against the 
health, morals and happiness of a numerous people, or from 
motives more basely sordid, than the British opium war; and 
yet, he who is now the prime agent and director of this war, 
talks of the safety of Great Britain as resting on the maintenance 
of her honor !” 

‘‘ Would to heaven this rant about national honor was confined 
to those who are now atthe point of the bayonet easing the 
Chinese of their purses. But we also have politicians who are 
far more concerned for the honor than for the morality of the 
nation; and these gentlemen have just made the extraordinary 
discovery that the honor of the Republic requires that her flag 
shall prove an egis to villains of all nations who may think 
proper to traffic in human flesh.” 

‘Perhaps the most sublimated wickedness and baseness in 
degree, although limited in extent, perpetrated by any civilized 
government at the present day, is practiced in the city of Wash 
ington. There, in the boasted citadel of American liberty, 
native-born American citizens are seized and imprisoned on 
suspicion of being fugitives from bondage; and when the suspic- 
ion is disproved by the non-appearance of a claimant, the prison- 
ers are sold as slaves for life to raise money to pay their jail 
fees 1!” 

Judge Jay presented in this volume some impressive and 
humiliating statistics as the basis of an appeal to Christians in 
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regard to the awful prevalence of war, and the duty of laboring 
for its suppression. From the year 1700 to the general peace: 
in 1815, taking the three leading formidable powers of Europe, 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, along with three of the minor. 
States, and measuring the proportion of time in which each of 
these countries had been engaged in war during that period, the 


catalogue is as follows : * 
Great Britain, - - - 69 years. 
Russia, - -* - 68“ 
France, . ° - - 63 * 
Holland, = - - 43 “ 
Portugal, - - - - 40 * 
Denmark, - - - 28 6 


No comment could be more terrible upon the moral character of 
our race than these statistics. No demonstration could be more 
startling, and illustrative of the necessity of united Christian. 
effort to arrest the swecping progress of such a habit of calamity 
and sin. ‘Can it be possible,” asks Judge Jay, ‘‘ that of all the 
evils under which humanity groans, war is the only one which 
Teligion and civilization, and the active philanthropy of the 
present age, can neither remove nor mitigate ?” | 

In this volume, Judge Jay first suggested the plan of smPu- 
LATED ARBITRATION, agreed upon by treaty between nations, as 
the method of settling international difficulties without resort 
towar. This plan was afterwards defined and proposed more 
explicitly, and at a later day presented by the American Peace 
Society to the Senate of the United States, in the form of 4 
Petition for the establishment by treaty with other nations of 
the proposed method, “ binding the contracting parties, in the 
contingency of any future difference which could not be adjusted 
by negotiation, to refer the same to the decision of an umpire 
selected for the purpose, and to abide by the award of such 
reference.”” The proposition of this simple and efficient substi- 
tute for war, was received and considered by successive Peace 
Conventions or Congresses in Europe, with admiration for its 
simplicity and practicability, and the adoption of the plan was 
recommended to the Governments of the civilized world by a 
Convention of the Friends of Universal Peace assembled in Lon- 
don in 1848. Successive Peace Congresses renewed the recom- 
mendation. It has gained an earnest and admiring considera- 
tion, till Judge Jay’s confidence, in which he first proposed the 
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plan, seems no longer chimerical, and his words may yet be 
fulfilled: ‘Nor is it the vain hope of an idle credulity, that at 
last a union may be formed of every Christian nation for guar- 
antecing the peace of Christendom, by establishing a tribunal 
for the adjustment of national differences, and by preventing 
all forcible resistance to its decrees. That such a Court, formed 
by a Congress of Nations *in obedience ‘to the general wish» 
would, next to Christianity, be the richest gift ever bestowed 
by heaven upon a suffering world, -will scarcely be questioned 
by any who have impartially and candidly investigated the sub- 
ject.” 

But after all, the reliance of Judge Jay for success in any such 
plan, was upon the power of truth applied to the consciences of 
men. ‘That many and formidable difficultics,’’ he says in his 
volume on Peace and War, ‘‘mzst be encountered in inducing 
this or any other government to engage to submit all its future 
claims and grievances to arbitration, cannot be denied. But 
similar difficulties have been expericnced and surmounted. The 
abolition of the slave-trade, and the suppression of intemper 
ance, were once as apparently hopeless as the cessation of war 
Let us then once more recur for instruction and encouragement 
to the course pursued by the friends of freedom and of tem- 
perance. Had the British Abolitionists employed themselves 
in addressing memorials to the various Courts of Europe, solicit- 
ing them to unite in a general agrcement to abandon the traflic, 
there can be no doubt that they would have labored in vain, 
and spent their strength for nought. They adopted the wiser 
plan of awakening the consciences, and informing the under- 
standings of their countrymen, and persuading them to do jus- 
tice and love mercy; and thus to set an example to the rest of 
Europe, infinitely more efficacious than all the arguments and 
remonstrances which reason and eloquence could dictate.” 

This was Judge Jay’s own chosen work. He appealed con- 
stantly to the mind and conscience of the people with the truth. 
His views of public duty and of true patriotism, his convictions 
of what a true Christian expediency requires, as the universal 
peace-policy against tyranny and war, are contained in the open- 
ing of the seventy-second Psalm: “He shall judge thy people 
with righteousness, and the poor with judgment. The moun- 
tains shall bring peace to the people, and the little hills by 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS. He shall judge the poor of the people, he shall 
save the children of the needy, and shall break in pieces the 
oppressor.” The characteristics of a good ‘judge, a good gov- 
ernment, a good man, a good Christian, are here developed, and 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 18 presented as the only fouudation of peace. The 
agencies of benevolence appointed of God, and employed on 
earth, can do His work, can accomplish His purposed mercy, 
and reveal His glory, only by righteousness. Nothing can 
stand in the place of that, nothing is to be permitted that over- 
rides or darkens that, nothing but that, nothing other than that, 
can be of any avail against war and oppression. You are bound 
by this rule. First pure, then peaceable. Itis one of the grand- 
est elements in this cause of philanthropy, that it holds you to 
such noble and uncompromising principles. It was thus that it 
drew the mind of Judge Jay to such earnest and unhesitating 
advocacy ; it found an affinity in his nature, and presented an 
attraction to his energies. His character and life were signal- 
ized by the concentration of those energies against injustice, 
Oppression, and war. There never was a country or an age 
that had greater need of concentrated truth and effort against 
these prevailing forms of human depravity and madness. 

War is the game of usurpers and ambitious kings in imperial 
and monarchial governments, and of unprincipled and despotic 
parties and party leaders in republics as of practiced and despe- 
rate gamblers. Slavery and war are both assumed and justified 
by their advocates as among God’s grandest missionary agencies 
of civilization and Christianity on our globe. Judge Jay noted 
their alliance, their mutual support and permanence, their em- 
brace in our own country, their ravages of horrible treachery and 
cruelty upon our Indian tribes. A thousandth part of the effort 
and expense maintained to defraud, drive out, exterminate, and 
demoralize those tribes, would have subdued them under the 
beneficent, gentle, and refining power of the gospel; but that 
course would have restricted the play and power of our own 
civilizing despotism and depravity, and starved not a few politi- 
caland regimental adventurers, whose villainies have fattened 
on the violation of every treaty, and the opportunity of every 
outrage. Tad our government, as a just and Christian govern 
ment, proceeded on those principles of peace laid down in God’s 
Word, no wars would ever have been waged, no weapons but 
of divine truth and charity needed. And even now, if the mili- 
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tary forts were evacuated and churches planted im their stead, 
if the troops were withdrawn from the Indian territories, and 
well ordered Christian familics, properly selected from the vari 
ous avocations of civilized life, were planted among them in 
sufficient numbers to be self-sustaining, co-operating with the 
Indians in the development of their own resources, and in the 
fanctions of civil government, and equitable prosecution of trade 
and commerce, a glorious result would be gained, honorable and 
beneficient, at less cost, certainly if morals were taken into view, 
than the expense of maintaining half a dozen garrisons. But 
this was never intended nor desired. 

Judge Jay had reflected much on the war spirit, policy and 
system, as the means of sapping and destroying the liberties of 
our country. He knew the power it gives to despotism, the 
vantage ground of treason against the Constitution, the oppore 
tunity of consolidation, gradual and imperceptible, of all the 
functions of the government into one supreme uncontrolled 
responsibility and dominion, the thousand opportunities of in- 
creasing patrontage, of bribery, of the invasion of law, of estab- 
lishing precedent against law, the opportunities of wickedness 
afforded in demanded appropriations for secret as well as open 
service, the contracts on a vast scale, the corruptions unsearcha- 
ble, unpunishable, the grants of irresponsible authority, the 
opportunities of bribery and fraud in the collection, discipline, 
management and payment of armies and navies. He had 
watched the corruption of conscience, the perversion of opinion, 
the sanction and popularity of evil principles, under the pestilear 
taal malaria of the war-fever, that in a calm and candid investiga- 
tion could not stand one moment against the reprobation of God’s 
Word and of common honesty. He had seen the transmutation 
of such principles into watchwords of patriotism, Our Country, 
right or wrong. got blind! What wicked usurpation could be 
judge impossible, with such debauchery of the public couscience ? 
He saw: that the next culminating stratagem in the tactics of 
oppression, setting fast the key-stone in the arch of a despotism 
that cannot be broken down, might be a war in behalf of slavery, 
with the whole country engaged in it and pledged to it. 

Judge Jay believed that nothing but tyranny, whether in 
Europe or anywhere else, can issue from the policy that, in aa- 
ticipation of war, and under profession of a wise and patriotic 
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preparation for it, maintains, at the command of despots, three 
or four millions of men at arms in atime of profound peace. 
Then, if interest requires it, war at once, and then, the war once 
raging, everything in heaven and on earth, religion, morality, 
law, justice, freedom, charity, the Sabbath, the Decalogue, the 
conscience, must be_pvt aside forit. Genuine liberty is at an 
end, or must consent, as a submissive patriot, to be manacled 
and muzzled, and to put the fetters and the gag on others, under 
pretence of a zeal for the «glory and salvation of the common 
country. The very impulses and sentiments of freedom that be- 
long to nature, and cannot be renounced without utter debase- 
ment, and that ought to be most carefully protected and trained 
in all their majesty and fervor, must be stifled with anodynes, 
while tyranny wakes ; just as a child is put to sleep with lauda- 
pum in the cradle, that the unnatural parents may enjoy their 
fashionable midnight gaieties and revels. In our own country 
this process is going on. The temptation is mighty, and will 
soon become irresistible, for a party and a President to rush into 
war in support of their own administration, and for the renewal 
of its lease of power. Beyond all question, if a war could be pre- 
cipitated against Spain for the possession of Cuba, as a slaveo- 
cratic preserve for human cattle, the administration that succeed- 
ed in Jaunching and manning that public crime, would be the ob- 
ject of public adoration, and would be carried, by an infatuated 
country, clean through the conflict. Next to slavery, war is the 
game of our American despots, and war for its support. This 
game has been already played with pre-eminent success, and the 
people, whenever it is renewed, seem perfectly blinded as to the 
cost of it, and regardless of the inevitable reaction and retribu- 
tion. 

Judge Jay deplored this infatuation: he noted its progress, 
and the frightful destruction of picty and morality in its train ; 
and he deeply felt the necessity of the efforts of this Society, and 
of every other possible influence and agency against such ruin. 
His voice was lifted, his pen was employed, with admirable earn- 
estness and vigor in the work of warning and reproving his coun- 
trymen, and endeavoring to arouse the Christian conscience ‘of 
the nation. He wag always eminent for his faithfulness in re- 
buking, on the spot, the treason against God and man, commit- 
ted by the people, whenever they sanction the detestable com- 
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pact between tyranny and war. Inthe city of Boston, at the 
25th Anniversary of this Society, he appealed to a then recent 
crime and disgrace, the memory of which is still a memory of 
sorrow and shame, and the mention of which makes the ears of 
every lover of liberty tingle; he referred to it as a proof, that 
‘*the very profession of a soldier, even when temporanly assum- 
ed by the militia, is adverse to the spirit of liberty. Instant and 
unlimited obedience suspends, for the time, reason, and con- 
science, and humanity. The streets of Boston lately witnessed 
a formidable array of dragoons, artillery and infantry, all armed 
for deadly conflict, and ready at command to shed American 
blood on American soil ; yes, the blood of such of their fellow- 
citizens as were known to be zealous friends of liberty, and the 
inalienable rights of man. Ah! these republican soldiers had 
been converted into the body guard of a slave-catcher, and were 
aiding him to surrender an innocent native-born American to an 
unmitigated despotism.” ‘False alike is the patriotism,’’ added 
this true patriot, ‘‘that rejects the obligations of religion, and the 
statesmanship which confides the prosperity and liberty of a na 
tion to the guardianship of the sword.” ‘The love of personal 
freedom is a passion, shared alike by the good and the vile; 
while a disinterested regard for the rights and liberties of others 
is not the product of the battle-field, but the fruit of a heart pur 
fied by influences from above.” 

On another occasion, Judge Jay remarked, ‘‘ We hear much of 
late as to the importance of Conservatism, as it is called. Is it 
true conservatism to obliterate, in the masses, the sense of jus- 
tice, the feelings of humanity, the distinction between right and 
wrong? The only conservatism to which I look for the protec- 
tion of my rights and my property, is the inculcation of that Hics- 
ER Law, which, with the authority of Deity, and the sanctions of 
the invisible world, says to each individual, high or low, rich or 
poor, Do JUSTLY, LOVE MERCY, DO TO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD TREY 
SHOULD po To you. But alas! this law is sneered at by men 
whose all depends on its observance. Well may we tremble lest 
God should apply to our nation the maxim of his moral govern- 
nrent towards individuals, WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH, THAT SHALL 
HE ALSO REAP.” 

The uncompromising spirit and principles of Judge Jay are 
those on which alone the Peace Society can constitute an agen- 
cy of dignity and power. We cannot, for the sake of peace, 
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compromise a single principle of righteousness. It would be 
madness, it would be the suicide of our cause; it would be a 
provision for our destruction in the very foundations on which 
we erect our building. It would be like opening our own veins, 
and drinking our own life-blood, in the vain imagination of thus 
renewing the nourishment by which the vital fluid may be kept 
in circulation. It would be an expediency of which Coleridge so 
admirably portrayed the madness, in the illustration of digging 
down the charcoal foundations of the temple at Ephesus, to pro- 
vide fuel for the fires upon its altars. A Peace Society is noth- 
ing, but by the righteousness and truth of God applied with in- 
exorable firmness to the conduct of nations as of individuals. 

It was Judge Jay’s inflexible integrity of principle, and stead- 
fast adherence to his conscientious convictions of the immorality 
of war, and the iniquity of the war-spirit, that dictated his admi- 
rable letter on the military enthusiasm excited in this country by 
the visit and speeches of the eloquent Hungarian chieftain, Kos- 
suth. This letter was addressed by Judge Jay, in 1852, while 
President of the American Peace Society, to Rev. Dr. Beckwith, 
its well known Secretary. As peace men and as patriotic citi 
zens, Judge Jay thought we were called upon to resist the war- 
policy of foreign intervention with the sword, in behalf of human 
freedom. But the great power of this letter was in the terrible 
sarcasm with which the facts of our own history were brought to 
bear upon the inconsistency, the hypocrisy of intervention in be- 
half of liberty abroad, while we war against the rights and liber- 
ties of millions at home. “Is it decent, is it compatible with 
truth and candor, for a republic like ours, which tramples in the 
dust THREE MILLIONS of its own people, annihilating all their rights, 
civil and religious, reducing them to the condition of beasts of 
burden, and enacting that every good citizen is a slave-catcher, 
—is it decent, I ask, for such a republic to affect a zeal for hu- 
Ian rights so ardent, as to make war upon every foreign nation 
that denies to a portion of its subjects an elective government or 
universal suffrage? Surely, I need not allude to our slave-hunts, 
and our treason trials, to prove that we are not precisely qualifi- 
ed by our own practice to assume among the nations of the earth 
the part of champion of the rigbts of man. Kossuth is not proba- 
bly aware that the United States have claimed the same right of 
intervention for the suppression of human liberty, which Russia 
has.exercised, and for which he invokes upon her the execrations 
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of the civilized world. Let me call your attention to some his- 
torical facts.” Judge Jay then recapitulates the illustrative 
events of our history in reference to St. Domingo, Hayti, Mexi- 
co and Cuba. Thus was this Christian patriot always vigilant 
and faithful in rebuking and warning his countrymen. 

He was equally faithful in regard to the church and the minis- 
try. ‘‘ Many of the clergy,” said he, ‘“‘have acted as the tools of 
politicians. The church in this country, talen as a whole, is the 
mighty buttress of war aND SLAVERY, and if it is not also of the 
rum-traffic, it is because the latter is ceasing to be popular and 
genteel. JI remember when a bishop of my own church proclaim- 
ed to the public, under his own signature, that the trnumph of 
temperance socicties would be the triumph of infidelity! He 
would not say so now; but slavery is still popular, and he is now 
its avowed champion.” 

‘‘Tt is understood that a minister is at full liberty to preach 
morality in the abstract, but it is none of his business to apply gos- 
pel principles to the ordinary affairs of life, when such applica- 
tion would interfere with the political or pecuniary interests of 
his hearers, or with their prejudices or pleasures. He may en- 
force the general duty of justice, but not in relation to the treat- 
ment of colored men. He may tell us that God is love, and that 
we ought to love all men; but he may not denounce the WaR- 
sPiRiT as contrary to the law of love, nor may he condemn a pro- 
fession which consists in human slaughter. Thus great sins find 
a most comfortable lodging-place in the very temple of God.”’ 

Here we see the fundamental grounds of Judge Jay’s claim to 
the character of a great practical Christian philanthropist. His 
policy, as well as his piety, was rooted and grounded in the 
Word of God. His piety was not one thing, and his policy an- 
other, his piety angelic, his policy that of the Jesuit; but the 
same principles that directed, and the impulses that inspired him 
as a Christian, also guided his determinations as a Statesman. 
He took the highest comprehensive view of our national and 
moral responsibilities, and threw himself, with great power of 
argument, intensity of feeling, and perseverance of effort, into 
the battle of Christian truth and rightcousness against slavery 
and war, The cause of Peace he knew to be most intimately al- 
lied with the cause of human freedom against slavery. The- 
worst wars that ever desolated our globe have been wars of ope 
pression, wars of conquest, for the very purposes of bondage. 
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And the oppressor sanctifies his slavery as asystem by the 
very first war he succeeds in provoking against it, because he 
assumes to be the injured defender of his vested rights. In our 
own country’s history, even within the short period of fifty years, 
more than one war has been undertaken and maintained for the 
consolidation and defence of this wickedness. In the purposes 
and progress Of the Florida and Mexican wars, Judge Jay has 
traced, with a fine and masterly hand, our nation’s peculiar guilt. 
The facts, as he unveils them, are revolting every step of the 
way. Perhaps the embrace of war and slavery never was wit- 
nessed on earth in more disgraceful, hideous, tragic forms than 
in the prosecution of the Florida atrocities. The brave and un- 
offending Indians were massacred by the United States govern- 
ment, as a sacrifice for the Moloch of slavery. It would scarcely 
be possible for a Christian nation to commit a greater, more de- 
testable wickedness, than the waging of that wholesale, diaboli- 
cal, exterminating murder, under the name of war. Mr. Gid- 
dings, as well as Judge Jay, has made this palpable, with proof 
that amazes and horrifies the mind, that such transactions, as of 
the malice of the infernal world, so fiend-like, and with such ma- 
lignant object and end, could be endured and adopted in a nation 
not only not pagan, nor savage, but civilized, and enlightened by 
the Word of God. He has drawn aside the veil of obscurity and 
falsehood, and opened up to view the realities of this vast and 
dreadful crime. 

As the advocate of Peace, Judge Jay relied wholly on the gos- 
pel. He believed that in giving us the gospel, God has bestow- 
ed all that is necessary to secure peace, all the power for this 
object that we need, if we will be faithful with it. The thorough 
legitimate use of the sword of the Spirit, which is the ,;Word of 
God, will prevent the necessity of any recurrence to any other 
sword. The true and faithful application of the fire of God’s 
Word, will prevent the necessity of any other fire, any other 
musketry. But the Word of God has never yet, except at brief 
intervals, been tried. Its power has never, a hundredth part, 
been put forth, not even with such restraint as that which blasted 
and drove out of heaven the rebel angels, but without annihilat- 
ing them. With the angels of its lightnings once loosed, and its 
vials poured forth, there would be no more possibility of ques- 
‘tioning its divine omnipotence or its plenary inspiration. 
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NATURE OF THE SOLDIER’S PROFESSION. 


Use has so long familiarized the practice of war, that it is very 
difficult to conceive aright its real character. Its supporters and 
admirers would be shocked at a minute, thorough, fearless analy- 
sis of its moral elements. What is it, in sober truth, but legaliz- 
ed, wholesale robbery and murder? In what respects, if any, 
does it differ from such deeds ? 

Take a case in point. Every reader must remember what was 
called at the time, the ‘‘Salem Tragedy.’”’ Joseph and Francis 
Knapp, distant relatives of a rich old gentleman in Salem, by the 
name of White, instigated Richard Crowninshield, by the offer of 
a thousand dollars of the plunder, to kill the old man, and seize 
his treasures. Crowninshield, entering the house of his victim 
at midnight, and creeping softly up stairs to the room where he 
was sleeping, struck him over the head with a bludgeon, and 
then turning down the clothes, stabbed him several times in the 
heart with a dagger. Everybody called him a hired assassin ; 
and he would have been hung as an atrocious murderer, if he had 
not in his prison hung himself. The two Knapps were tried, con- 
victed and hung for hiring Crowninshield to assassinate Mr. . 
White. 

Here is a clear case of hired assassination; and wherein does 
it differ from the profession ofa soldier? Doubtless there is some 
difference; but in what does it consist, and to what does it 
amount? How far are the two professions or acts alike ? 

Let us look at the facts. Here is a nation of ten, twenty, or 
fifty millions, that hire you, as one of their soldiers, to kill whom- 
soever they may wish to have killed, and promise to give you, 
besides your food and clothing, some ten or twenty cents a day. 
The nation, indignant that the Chinese spurn their opium, or that 
the Affghans reject their favorite ruler, or that the Seminoles 
will not give up their lands, the inheritance of fifty generations, 
to some avaricious white men, order you to go and kill them, 
burn their dwellings, and butcher, without distinction or mercy, 
thousands of unoffending men, women and children. 

We eee now the facts in the two cases ; and what is the differ- 
ence? The decd is the same, except that in one case a single 
man was killed, and in the other thousands, or scores of thou-. 
sands. The motive, too, is essentially the same — with the em- 
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ployers, self-aggrandizement; with the hired agents, pay. The 
difference, for there is some, will not redound much to the sol- 
dier’s credit over the assassin. The soldier hires himself to mil- 
lions of men called a nation ; Crowninshield hired himself to only 
to men. The soldier hires himself out to kill whomsoever the 
nation may wish to have killed at any time ; the assassin engag- 
ed to do a specified act, to kill a single man at a given time, and 
that man named beforehand. The soldier is hired to kill by the 
month or year; the assassin was hired by the job. The soldier 
is a day-laborer in the work of blood ; the assassin is a jobber at 
the same trade. The assassin is better paid than the soldier; for 
the former was promised a thousand dollars for kil‘ing one man, 
while the latter might killa hundred in a day without getting 
half a dollar for the whole. The soldier agrees to kill any and all 
whom the nation may bid; and, if required to shoot his own 
father or mother, brother or sister, wife or child, he must shoot 
them, or be shot himself; whereas the assassin, had he refused to 
kill the old man according to agreement, would not himself have 
been liable to be hung. The soldier makes a fearful bargain ; 
for, though aware that if he refuse to kill any whom the nation 
may bid him kill, he must himself be put to death, he neverthe- 
less enters into the bloody compact, not knowing but he may be 
ordered to shoot or stab his own parents, wife or children. Not 
80 bad the assassin’s bargain. Had Crowninshield engaged to 
Kill at any time anybody whom the Knapps might wish to have 
killed, with the understanding that he should himself be put to 
death if he ever refused to kill any one they should bid, there 
would be a pretty close analogy between his case and that of the 
professed soldier. But the assassin’s pcsition was not so terri- 
ble. The soldier must kill whomsoever his employers may bid 
him kill, or the terms of his contract make him liable to be shot 
or hung himeelf. 

Now, let every reader judge between the t two, and tell us, if he 
can, why a hired assassin, like Crowninshield, should be hung as 
a monster of wickedness, while the soldier, hired by twenty or 
forty millions to do the same deed by wholesale, is admired and 
eulogized asa hero? To kill mullitudes at the bidding of millions, 
is deemed patriotic, glorious, Christian, worthy of songs, and eu- 
logies, and monuments ; but to kill one man at the bidding of an- 
other one, is denounced as base, infamous, diabolical, deserving 
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of the gallows, of eternal infamy. Well did Bishop Porteus say, 


**One murder makes a villain: 
Millions a hero.’’ 

Now, is it possible to gainsay this view of the soldier’s profes 
sion? Must he not in time come to be classed with the hired 
assassin, and be held in far deeper abhorrence than the hangman ? 
How much longer will men of any principle, conscience, or self. 
respect, hire themselves out to the work of robbery and murder ? 
How long will professed Christians, or any Christian community, 
respect or even tolerate the military profession, the trade of hu- 
man butchery ? 


GEN. HAVELOCK : 
OR THE WARRIOR.AT BEST A VERY DEFECTIVE. CHRISTIAN. 


Much has been written eulogistic of this distinguished individual. At 
his death, men of all ranks, profane and religious, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, vied with each other in doing him honor. The religious press was 
not behind in paying homage to the Christian warrior. The London Dai- 
ly News said of him, “ He is evidently a Christian warrior of the right 
breed ; a man of cool head and resolute heart, who has learnt that the re- 
ligion of war is to strike home and hard, with a single eye to God and bis 
country.” Says the American Presbyterian, “ Much as we deplore war, 
and deeply as we lament its horrors and its sins, we yet rejoice to recog- 
nize (in Gen. Havelock) the truly Christian soldier. In him is distinctly 
recognized the consistent Christian, as well as the brilliant soldier.” In 
view of such sentiments, doubtless entertained by the vast majority of the 
Christian church, is it wonderful that such fulsome praise is bestowed 
upon men of arms? Is it not plain that, with these views, it will be long, 
very long, before the nations learn war no more. 

But I began this article with the intention of examining a little more 
carefully into the private life of this celebrated Christian hero, or, as one 
writer declares, this “model of a Christian hero.” His life has been written 
by Brock in England, and Headley in the United States. Brock evident- 
ly is the more reliable, because he was a fellow-countryman, and had 
access to the most trustworthy sources of information placed at his dispo- 
sal by Gen. Havelock’s family and friends. 

It is not my purpose to make extended observations upon his early life. 
It seems that in 1823 he avowed himself a regenerated disciple of the meek 
and lowly One. To such an one, it would seem that the soldier’s profes- 
sion, in every way at variance with the Christian profession, could have no 
charms, and that he would have taken the earliest opportunity to retiré 
from its scenes of strife. Here follow his own words from his own diary: 
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“1838, Promoted to a captaincy after serving 23 years as a subaltern offi- 
cer.—1839. Marched to Bhawulpore. Fort Bukkur surrendered. March- 
ed into Scinde. Retraced our steps, and crossed the Indus. Stormed 
Ghuznee. Marched to Cabool. — 1842. Havelock commands the right 
column in the first attack on Mohammed Akbar’s camp, for which he is af- 
terwards promoted to majority by brevet, and receives the cross of Compan- 
ion of the Bath.” These extracts do not show any distaste or disinclina- 
tion to the murderous work of war. Nota word is uttered of his deep 
convicticn of its barbarous, not to say unchristian character. 

On the death of his brother, who was killed in battle in 1848, Fe thus 
writes to his sister :— “ In a cavalry action, fought on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, our beloved brother William met a soldier’s death, at the head of his 
noble and cherished dragoons. There our gallant brother fell, but not un- 
tl his regiment had sustained a heavy loss, and he had conquered the ad- 
miration and sympathy of every brave man fhat can look with delight (!) 
on acts of a kindred spirit with his own.” What sentiments for a Chris- 
tian to utter at such a sclemn time! p. 63. 

Again he writes to the same in 1849: “My regiment (the 53d) having 
been ordered into the field, I obtained permission to proceed to join it. 
The expense of the trip proved to be great, and I made a great sacrifice of 
money in leaving my appointments here (Bombay.) But ever considering 
that duty is the first consideration, I did not hesitate.” His idea of duty, 
as it was a voluntary act of his own, was evidently ambition of distinction 
on the battle-field. This will be more distinctly seen in the sequel. 

Shedding tears over a novel, and revelling in human suffering on the 
field of battle, seem hardly congruous acts. He writes to his wife, in, 1853, 
“T am in the midst of Uncle Tom,—and, shall I confess it ?— twice shed 
tears over it last night.”” Where were his tears for the victims of his nu- 
merous battles, in which he had displayed his prowess? Anxious, as a 
military man always is, he awaited with great anxiety news of the British 
army in the Crimea. Ina letter to his wife, dated Dec. 18, 1854, he says, 
“My patience is retarded by the intelligence of the glorious but sanguina- 
ryaction of the Sth November, in front of Sebastopol. J wish my boy 
George to be fully instructed regarding these matters." Here is the callous, 
hardened warrior, instinctively on the scent for blood. His stand-point of 
View is not that of the moralist, not certainly that of the Christian, but sim- 
ply that of a military man. One would think that a Christian father, of all 
things, would dread to have his children enter upon a soldier’s lite. In- 
stead of this, Gen. Havelock is anxious for it, and sends home particular 
directions in these words, “ I wish to draw your attention particularly to 
the boy’s military education. I wish this boy to have advantages I never 
possessed, in areally good military education.” How little does this 
seem like the Christian father ! 
¢ Havelock’s age did not impair his thirst for war. At 62, being appoint- 
ed to command the 2d division of the army, destined against Persia, he 
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writes, ‘‘ When the post of honor and of danger was offered, me by tele- 
graph, old as I am, I did not hesitate a moment. The wires carried back 
my unconditional and immediate acceptance.” Robbery is not usually a 
source of congratulation to a Christian, and yet we find this pious hero, 
with his son who, having finished his military education, had joined his 
father in the scenes of Indian strife, quite jolly at the capture of some 
property from the poor Persian soldiers. Havelock says in a letter, “ H. 
and I have a captured Persian tent over us, and we are as jolly as the two 
parsons you and I met in the railway carriage. The work” —his work of 
blood and vengeance — “ inspires and animates me, and God is with me!” 
Blasphemous! God with a man in such deeds! Strange mingling of devo- 
tion and robbery! And when it is remembered that he entered upon this 
‘‘ animating ” work of pillage and murder, of choice and preference, it is 
clear how low and sensual must have been his views of the religion of the 
Prince of Peace. 

Havelock’s constant recognition of divine Providence as directing and 
governing his movements, is a singular infatuation for one acting in direct 
violation of every precept of the New Testament. When disappointed in 
not being able to bring his troops into action, he writes, “I had hoped 
that my troops would have won laurels, but Providence decreed it other- 
wise.” Eager for the fray, the venerable hero writes, ‘I have some hope 
of being sent from Bombay to China.” Where the battle-tide raged, there 
he hoped to be. 

The proper subjects of prayer are those which involved our own inter- 
ests in connection with those of our fellow-creatures. We should expect 
this ‘‘ model Christian hero” to utter his frequent petitions in this direc- 
tion; but how are we astonished to hear him declare, “One of the prayers, 
oft repeated throughout my life since my school days, has been answered, 
and I have lived to command in a successful action!” This was the battle 
of Futtehpore, over which he gloated in a letter to his wife, July 13, 1857. 
That was the successful command for which his life-prayers had gone up, a 
field of human slaughter, and the destruction of his enemies. It was after 
this battle, that in cool blood, without judge orjury, he caused, in military 
mode, one of the so-called rebels to be executed; and he called this jus- 
tice! Justice with a vengeance! 

Christians, of all men, are to shun the very appearance of evil, and give 
countenance to no devilish actions or principles. Gen. Havelock, as an 
amateur sportsman, delighted in the exhibitions his command gave of 
their physical courage. He says, speaking of the battle before the taking 
of Cawnpore, after different portions of his troops had been engaged, 
‘The opportunity had arrived for which I have long and anxiously waited 
of developing the prowess of the 78th Highlanders. Their onset was irre- 
sistible, and in the excitement he exclaimed, ‘Well done, 78th!’” This 
78th, so highly applauded, was the same of which the London Morning 
Star thus speaks on reliable authority: “It is said that at Cawnpore and 
the neighborhood, the Queen’s 78th regiment put to death no fewer than 
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10,000 people, or, according to another version, killed all the natives they 
could get at, whether men, women, or children!’ On the day after the 
battle, Havelock issued a general order, in which he speaks especially to 
them thus: “ You have not degenerated.” To the 64th, another b!oody 
regiment, he says, ‘* You have put to silence the jibes of your enemies 
throughout India. Your fire was reserved until you saw the color of your 
enemies’ moustachios — this gave us the victory.” On what Christian 
principle could he appeal to passions so low and base as these ? 

Havelock admired brutal courage, and highly commended his own son 
for its exhibition. Of him he writes, “I never saw so brave a youth as 
the boy H. He placed himself opposite the muzzle of a gun that was 
scattering death into the ranks of the 64th Queens’, and led on the regi- 
ment under a shower of grape, toits capture. The grape was deadly, but 
he was calm as if telling George stories about India.” The atrocities, ac- 
cording to the London Star, committed by British soldiers, exceeded in 
horror, if it were possible, those perpetrated by the Sepoys; and yet Gen. 
Havelock has tears and indignation for the one, but not a word of reproach 
for the other. How unlike the Master who wept over the desolations of 
Jerusalem, as he surveyed it, and beheld its coming doom! To Havelock 
the natives were all “‘ wretches,” “ miscreants,” ‘“ monsters,” that well de- 
served their fate. 

Our admiration has been so boldly challenged for Havelock, as “ every 
inch a soldier, and every inch a Christian,” that it is quite time to scruti- 
nize well his claims. These specimens may suffice for the present; but we 
have not yet done with a name that has so widely misrepresented and de- 
based our religion of Peace. C.S. M. 


MEMOIR OF CAPT. BATE. 


“The subject of this memoiz, a captain in the British navy, was killed 
during the attack upon Canton, in December, 1857, while attempting to 
set the ladder for an escalade. According to the correspondent of the 
London Times, he had volunteered ona service of ‘imminent danger,’ at 
a time when ‘a storm of balls and rockets was coming from the wall. 
He was in the act of taking the distance from the ground to the top of the 
wall, when a shot froma gingall struck him in the right breast. He fell 
straight on the ground, and never moved afterwards. Such was the un- 
timely end, at the age of thirty-seven years, of one of the most manly and 
courageous men in the British navyywho was loved by every one in the 
fleet, from the Admiral down to the youngest boy.’ 

“ But it is something higher than personal valor and professional capaci- 
ty, and the stirring details of a British sailor's life, that gives an interest 
to this memoir. Besides all these, there is the exhibition of a noble Chris- 
han character, in one who daily sought, in all he did, to act in a way that 
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would be pleasing to God. The story of his persevering faithfulness, in 
the discharge of duties which took him for years, ‘out of the pale of civil- 
ization,’ and of the cheerful spirit with which he met repeated disappoint 
ments and trials, and of the triumph of his faith in all, cannot fail to en- 
courage and strengthen every reader who sympathizes with him in the 
great object of life.” 


The above notice is selected from one of our best religious Quarterlies, 
the February number of the New Englander, simply as a specimen of the 
manner in which military and naval heroes are held up to public view, not 
only as men of courage and conduct, but also as eminent Christians. 

Now, we do not question the assertion that Capt. Bate may have been a 
Christian, nor do we deny that there may have been eminently pious die- 
tillers, nor that there has been a respectable and truly pious class of rum- 
selling deacons and church-members. Nay, we are not prepared to deny 
that there have also been pious, gedly officers of slave-trading ships, as for 
example, that eminently devout man, John Newton, who was for years the 
captain of one. Indeed, as we become better acquainted with men, we are 
never prepared to deny, that seeming incompatibilities may be combined 
in the character of a real Christian man. 

But why are such incompatibilities found? Very plainly because the 
Christian is misled by education, custom, and a corrupt public sentiment. 
What is needed to render a real Christian consistent, is rightly to instruct 
him on those points in which he errs. So thoroughly has the nature of 
the liquor-traffic been discussed, that the charity which “hopeth all 
things,” refuses to believe that the ordinary distiller or liquor dealer is a 
sincere disciple of the Saviour. Though pious John Newton was the cap- 
tain of a slaver, yet the charity that “believeth all things,’ cannot con- 
ceive of a pious, praying captain of a slave ship at thistime. What would 
the public think of the grave bicgrapher of an eminently pious distiller, or 
of a very godly, praying negro-trader ? Could they be persuaded that it 
could be otherwise than a burlesque on the Christian profession? Upon 
these points public sentiment is enlightened, and therefore correct; but 
how with a pious, praying officer in the British navy, or of our own, 
“one who daily sought in all that he did, to act in a way that would be 
pleasing to God ?” 

Let us examine into the nature of the contest which resulted in the 
instant death of not only Caot. Bate, but of many others, :nnocent men, 
women and children, as well as of soldiers and sailors. The world knows, 
that for many years the British East India Company, engaged on a grand 
gcale in monopolizing the opium trade within its own dominions, first 
buying it of the producer, at to him starvation prices, and then, contrary 
to the laws of China, and with the full knowledge of its deadly influences, 
smuggling it into the Empire, as a regular business. The evil at length 
became such, that Just, but stringent measures were adopted by the 
Chinese Emperor to abolish it. This led to a war, in which the British 
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government willingly engaged, to avenge the breaking up of the smug- 
gling of opium. Atthe cannon’s mouth, and after the wanton destruction 
_ of thousands of lives, the Chinese government was compelled to pay the 
expenses of its own chastisement, and the opium trade was renewed by 
force of arms. Since that time the aggressions of the British have 
been continued, and the doctrine that might gives right, has been prac- 
tically maintained, and enforced by British agents, and British ships. 
Instead of taking the position of an enlightened Christian nation, desir- 
ous of commending itself and its religion to a barbarous people, its policy 
has been to awe them by its power to do them mischief, and to demand 
and secure its own pecuniary interests, regardless of the rights or happiness 
of those with whom it has intercourse. 

To this system of fraud and force combined, Capt. Bate appears to 
have lent all his skill and energy. When the people of Canton repelled 
the attack of their enemies, he volunteered to expose himself t@ ‘ immi- 
nent danger,” in order to facilitate the scaling of the walls, and the storm- 
ing of the city. He was willing to risk his own life, in order to destroy 
the property and lives of thousands of innocent victims. In this murder- 
ous attempt, he fell. He died the death he sought to inflict upon others. 
Such was the conduct of him, who gave “the exhibi:ion of a noble Chris- 
tian character, one who daily sought in all he did to act ina way that 
would be pleasing to God.” 

In all candor, allow me to inquire if there is not as much need that the 
ethics of the war system should undergo a thorough investigation and 
discussion, as that of the liquor traffic, or of slaveholding? When will 
the time arrive that every man shall be held responsible to God and 
society for his acts, as much in wholesale murder, as in his capacity as a 
private citizen ? S. Y. E. 


The’ closing questions of our correspondent cover a broad field, and one 
on which the great mass of Christians, probably nine in ten, are almost as 
wrong in their habits of reasoning, if they reason at all on the subject, — 
as all Christendom was about the slave-trade at the time when Clarkson 
an'l Wilberforce began the work of its abolition. We trust our friend 
will continue the discussion, and bring the general question more widely 
before the Christian public in other Christian periodicals. Ep. 


INCREASE OF THE WAR SYSTEM. 


As nearly as can be ascertained, the European war-system has in- 
creased fifteen-fold since the commencement of the Christian era. The 
armed men in Europe at that period were about 300,000; they are now, 
of all ranks, including the navies, about 4,500,009. The system has 
baffled, and continues to defeat, the combined influences of both religion 
and civilization; and this it does by enlisting both alike in its corrupt 
and guilty service. It has bribed each alternately, and induced them both, 
like another Judas, to sell the Prince of Peace for paltry “ picces of sil- 
ver.” Consequently, they are shorn of their strength, and, denuded of 
their true power, they lie asleep in the lap of this treacherous Delilah. 
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That nearly five millions of men, in the prime of life, should be taken 
from industrious pursuits, and placed upon the funds of the several 
European communities,—where, from the nature of their position, they 
become consumers of the produce of other men without being producers 
themselves,—is a burning shame, and a perpetual injustice. By this 
mischievous arrangement, the industrial portions of all these communities 
are injured, in a very material degree, by being compelled to support a 
large number of men, who are able, but not permitted, to support them- 
selves. The total loss to Europe, including Great Britain, cannot be less 
than £117,000,000 ($585,000,000); and according to this calculation, the 
industrious classes of Europe will have sacrificed at the shrine of war, 
during the present century alone, no less a sum than the enormous one 
of £7,020,000,000 ($21,100,000,00) ; and this, be it remembered, is the 
loss of labor alone! 

Great Britain has taken far too large a share in this system of extrava- 
gant expenditure. If we go back no farther than 1835, we find that the 
entire outlay for war amounted to a little above £14,000,000; but the 
averagefor the year 1860, including the expense of collecting, will exceed 
£30,000,0/.0, or above double that of 1835. But, large as this expenditure 
is, an increasc is inevitable, unless an early change shall pass over the 
views of the government. And where is this system of folly and extrava- 
oe to stop? Are the nations of ee and the toiling millions of 

reat Britain, to be for ever borne down by this incubus of a war policy 
in times of peace? And if in these years of peace the burden is thus 
oppressive, and the load increases in weight and magne from year to 
year, what will be the case in a period of actual war? Is the industry of 
a whole continent to be drained of its last coin, to support a system that 
can return no solid advantage fur the amazing outlay by which it is sup- 
ported ? In one word, is this false policy to - pursued for ever? Yes, 
even for ever, unless the wisdom and good sense of the world shall supply 
a substitute. That substitute will be found in a permanent Congress of 
the Nations.— Wiltiam Stokes. 


ROBBERIES OF WAR. ‘ 


Common robberies are induced by want; but war commits them by 
choice, and often robs only to ravage. A man who rushes to the highway 
to rob, maddened by the sight of a famished family, may plead powerful 
temptation. But armies rob, burn and destroy in the coolest malice. See 
a file of men, well fed and well clothed by a great and powerful nation, 
proceed on a foraging party. ‘They enter a retired vale, where a peaceful 
old man by hard-handed toil, supports his humble family. The officer 
coolly peints with his sword to the few stacks of hay and grain, laid up for 
winter. Remonstrances are vain— tears are vain. They bear off his only 
supply ; take his cow, his pet lamb; add insult to oppression, and leave 
the ruined family to an almshouse or starvation. Aye, but the poor old 
man was an enemy, as the war phrase is, and the baughty soldiery claim 
merit for forbearance, because they did not conclude with burning down 
his house. 

The seizure or destruction of public stores, is not less robbery. A na- 
tion has no more right to steal from a nation, than an individual has to 
steal from an individual. In principle, the act is the same; in magnitude, 
the sin is yreater. All the private robberies in a thousand years are not a 
tithe of the robberies of one war. Next to killing, it is the very object of 
each party to burn and destroy by sea, and ravage and lay waste on land. 
It is a malign and inexcusable barbarity, and constitutes a stupendous 
mass of theft. 
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In one of the Punic wars, Carthage, with 100,000 houses, was burnt and 
destroyed so that not a house remained. The plunder carried away by the 
Romans, in precious metals and jewels alone, is reported to have been 
oe bn to fire millions of pounds of silver. Who can compute the number 
of similar events, from the destruction of Jerusalem to that of Moscow ? 
Arson, that is the setting fire to an inhabited dwelling, is, in most coun- 
tries, punishable by death. But more of this has been done in some sine 
gle wars, than has been committed privately, since the world began. 
When some villain sets fire to a house and consumes it, what public indig- 
nation! what zeal to bring to justice! If, fora succession of nights, 
buildings are fired, what general panic! Yet how small the distress, com- 
gets to that which follows the burning of an entire city. Jn one case, the 

ouseless still find shelter, the laborer obtains work, the children have 
food. But oh, the horrors of a general ruin! Earti:quake is no worse. 

It should not be overlooked, that a great part of the private robberies in 
Christendom, may be traced to the deterioration of morals, caused by war. 
Thousands of pirates received their infamous education in national ships. 
Thousands of thieves were disbanded soldiers. War taught these men to 
disregard the rights of property, to trample upon justice and refuse mercy. 
Even if disposed to honest labor, which a military life always tends to ren- 
der unpalatable. the disbanded soldier often finds himself unable to find 
employment. The industry of his country has been paralyzed by the war, 
and the demand for labor slowly recurs. The discharged veteran therefore 

is often compelled to steal or starve. 
’ Thus war, by its own operations, involves continual and stupendous 
thefts, and by its unavoidable tendencies, multiplies offenders, who in time 
of peace prey upon communilty.— Dr. Malcom. 


Britisn BupGrr In 1860.—The British Chancellor, (Mr. Gladstone), 
has recently brought forward his budget for this year, which shows the 
steadily increasing expensiveness of the war-system. Indeed, it has no 
natural limits; and, if allowed to procecd unchecked by some healthy 
control, it will continue to demand so long as there remains the least 
ability to supply. That, in a year of general peace, an expenditure for 
war purposes should amount to the large sum of £29,000,000, ($748,500,- 
000) is unparalleled in the history of Great Britain. Never before, in any 
former period of peace, has it reached a sum so frightful ; nor ever in any 
period of actual warfare, except on two occasions, namely, the latter years 
of the preat French war, and during the Russian war in 1856, and 1857. 
It is a larger sum than the annual average expended on the forces during 
the first sixteen years of the great French war, that average being £29,- 
237,819; and, notwithstanding the extraordinary expenditure incurred by 
the Russian or Crimean war, the sum demanded by Mr. Gladstone for 
War-purposes during the present year, exceeds the average of the last ten 
Years by £6,250,065. The average annual war expenliture for those 
years, including the heavy additional costs of the Russian war, amounted 
to £23,449,935, but in the year of peace 1860, (China alone excepted) an 
illustrious Chancellor of the Exchequer, a man pre-eminently favorable 
toa pacific policy as an indispensable condition of enlarged commercial 
success, is compelled to ask for £29,700,000, for war-purposes alone! 
Where is this frightful extravagance to stop? 

There is yet another view to be taken of the fatal tendency of the war- 
bystem to an exorbitant increase, and that is in the startling disproportion 
between that increase and the corresponding one of population. Accord- 
ing to the best authorities on the subject, the population of the United 
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Kingdom has increased since the Revolution in 1688 rather over three- 
fold; but the direct war-expenditure (exclusive of interest for the National 


Debt) has advanced in the same period more than ¢twelve-fold ; or, in 
other words, war budgets have travelled upwards of gs times faster than 
the law of nature in the supply of population. This is “ National Pro- 
tection” with a vengeance !) 


A PART OF OUR OWN WAR EXPENSES. 


The payments of cur general government for war-purposes, form only a 
part, a small part, of what our own war-system, though our own army and 
navy are comparatively so small, costs in atime of peace. Still, the fol- 
lowing appropriation bills now before Congress, show how large a propor- 
tion of our expenzes are for objects connected with war :— 


For Pensions )s<issescenvecseeeesaesseseceiweneeese 849,000 
“© Military Academy, over... .scecseccesesceeresees 180,000 


 TNGIBNSAs sede wus. Saeeess4esenesecteauewwewe (1,907,000 
‘© Consular and Diplomatic expenses,...-..--eeeeeses 1,982,000 
Me “FOrtifications, 24.6 64s 644 wate sss 00:6) 606508 RaW Nees 605,000 
ARMY) secs yas sole awe biSiSG5: 5.4 bbw RaSh Salta wasiew ase “1LO.004,000 


“Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Expenses,...... 5,870,000 
‘- Sundry civil expenses,.. ....ceccecsscvvereccvcce 3,491,000 
ME NAVY estes oan ceens fe RUSE ER ORE See eeeeeeeee: 21<102,000 
“* Deficiencies of Post-office Department, nearly...... 6,000,000 


Total ésssie ss ee ceccee es. $45,140,000 

Just analyze these items, and you will find six of the ten are for war 
purposes, and amount to $28,707,000, or more than three-fifths of all our 
national expenses. ‘This, too, after large reductions from last year, when 
the expenditures for the same general objects reached, if we remember 
right, some $35,000,000 in all. The army and navy alone eat up more 
than twenty-five millions, (¢25,166,000,) besides nearly a million for pen- 
sions, and more than $600,000 on fortifications. Jn a right state of public 
opinion, such as the friends of peace are gradually creating, how suyerflu- 
ous, and worse than useless, would be nine-tenths, if not nearly nine-hun- 
dredths, of these expenses. 


A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


I. Ils composition—The members of this Congress should be civilians 
exclusively, and on no account whatever ought military men to be 
appointed, unless, as may sometimes happen, a military man has resigned 
the profession of arms altogether, and become, to all intents and purposes 
acivilian. In that case only he would be equally eligible with other 
conipetent men. 

The number of members appointed by the different nations should be, 
it is presumable, according to population, at least no better or more 
rational basis appears at present before the world. And, assuming this 
as the rule, the members might be apportioned thus:—To each nation 
having a population of thirty millions and upwards, three members; to 
each ration with a population under thirty millions, but above fifteen 
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millions, (wo members ;—and to each independent state with a population 
under fifteen millions, one member. This would give thirtyahice mem- 
bers in all,-and these would be divided among the nations of Europe in 
the following manner:—To Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
and Kussia, three members each. To Prussia, Spain, and Turkey in 
Europe, two members each; and to twelve smaller European states, with 
populations varying from one and three quarter millions, as in Saxony, 
to eight millions, as in Naples and Sicily, one member each. Zhus 
Europe would be supplied with a permanent council of grave, judicious, 
thoughtful men, as a standing safeguard against war. This council might 

g meet twice in the year in some capital city, taking the capitals in rota- 
tion, and if deemed advisable, in alphabetical order. 

Il. Special objects of attention.—The objects of such a Congress, or the 
questions of business at its meetings, would be such as these :— 

1. To decide upon all disputed questions then pending between any 
of the states represented in ie Congress, and to be empowered to make 
all due enquiries and examinations necessary to a full knowledge ot the 
matters on which their decision will have to be pronounced. 

2. To advise upon such other questions as are likely to occasion dis- 
ae between any of the nations, but which, by judicious counsel before- 

and, may be amicably arranged between the disputants themselves. 

3. To prepare a new code of international law, which shall serve as an 
authority and text-book on all questions affecting the international 
relationships of the different governments represented in the Congress. 
This would be best done, probably, by collecting and collating the maxims 
of state policy, now lying scattered in the works of the great masters of 
international Jaw, such as Vattel, Puffendorf, Burlan aqui, Grotius, and 
others, reducing them into one system, and adapting them to a policy 
of international peace. Aids to this object could easily be supplied from 
other authorities on political economy among all the states represented 
in the Congress, and so harmonized into one great system as to furnish 
amore complete code of law for international purposes than Furope has 
hitherto possessed. At present, the maxims of international law are 
widely scattered, often confused, and frequently contradictory. It would 
be a priceless boon to Europe and to the world, were they harmonized in 
one system, and published under the weighty authority of a Congress of 
the nations. Yet even this system of authorized law, it should ever be 
remembered, will not be permitted to interfere with the independent right 
of monarchs, nor with the creeds, or internal regulations of the various 
independent states, represented in the Congress. ‘The province of such a 
code will be that of international policy alone. 

4. To facilitate to the utmost the commercial intercours® of the nations 
on the broadest possible scale. The Congress might very Prepon 
recommend, subject however to the approval of any nation concerned, 
the removal of artificial restrictions upon commiereial enterprise, and an 
opening up of the resources, whether of natural production, or of manual 
labor, or of scientific skill, with which a beneficent Providence may have 
favored any particular people, to the hdnorable commerce of the world. 
Nor would such a Ccngress overstep its legitimate jurisdiction, were it 
occasionally to remind the nations, that thrones and governments in- 
crease their own safety in the same proportion that their people prosper 
by an unfettered commerce with the world at large. These would be the 
principal objects of a permanent Congress of the nations. 

Il]. The MEANS of accomplishing this important work are, also, to be 
considered in the light of suggestions, upon which great improvements 
may he made, or far better substituted in their place. Yet the following 
are perhaps worthy of consideration :— 
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1, A central committee should he formed in one or other of the great 
centres of London, Liverpool, or Manchester, to form and superintend an 
organization for this express purpose, with power to raise funds, print 
and circulate information tending to enlighten public opinion on the sub- 
ject of a permanent Congress of nations, to address the crown or the 
parliament from time to time, and to issue such statistical and other 
papers as the progress or the exigencies of the question shall be found to 
require. : 

3. To form Incal or branch committees in all the large towns throughout 
the kingdom, with a view to a systematic and efficient circulation of nec- 
essary information upon the general object, and to obtain an extended @ 
co-operation in the work of establishing a permanent Congress among the 
nations. 

3. To open up correspondence with the leading capitals and other large 
towns on the continent of Europe, for the purpose of enlisting influential 
men in all those places, in favor of an object which it is known many 
among them already approve, and which it is believed an accredited invita- 
- tion will induce them to further. 

4. To publish, at an early period, in the French, German, Russian, and 
as far as may be, in other continental languages, a program:e of the 
nature and objects of this movement, and earnestly to invite general 
co-operation throughout those countries, in the great work of establish ng 
. permanent Congrcss among the nations of the European world.— W'tliam 

tokes. 


AMERICAN NAVAL PUNISHMENTS. 


There is no tyranny on earth more absolute than that which exists in 
the naval services of all countries. The terrible punishments which long 
disgraced the British service, were for years constantly and holdly 
denounced in Parliament, in the press and in popular works. This did 
much to ameliorate the condition of the sailor by curbing the passions of 
officers, and limiting the power of inflicting punishment. Much geod 
has been effected; but there still remains much to be done. Our own 
navy is by no mears free from the charge of undue cruelty, and there 
cannot he a doubt that a thorough reform is necessary, and demanded by 
the spirit of the age. 

The modes of punishment are various, depending greatly upon the 
fanciful malice of the officer. We constantly see accounts of cruelties on 
shipboard; but most of these cases are confined to the merchant-marine, 
where there are no uniform modes of punishment, the tyrant generally 
resorting to any and the most cruel means that his inhuman heart at the 
moment dictates. But in the government service they have, since flog- 
ging has been abolished, introduced a series ot punishments, which, 
carried to the extent that they are, and have been, render them still more 
cruel than flogging. If aman gets intoxicated, and makes a litle noise, 
bucking and gagging is resorted to. The prisoner is first double-ironed ; 
a bar is then passed through between the knee and elbow joi: ts, anda 
stick, about six or eight inches in length, is then forced between his teeth, 
and fastened with strings at the back of the neck. In performing this 
operation, the prisoner is very often beaten in a shocking manner. The 
case of young Ritter on board of the Brooklyn, which remains fresh in 
our memory, 18 an instance of this mode. 

The punishment called the spread-eagle is peculiarly distressing and 
painful. Secured by their bare wrists to the shrouds, men have been left 
hanging for hours under the terrible heat of a vertical sun. The effect of 
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such a frightful exposure must tell upon the man all the rest of his life. 
To say the least of it, it is barbarous and brutal. So thought the citizens 
_ of Philadelphia who witnessed the spread-eagle punishment on board the 
steamer Walker, and were so excited by the exhibition that they made 
unmistakable demonstrations of interference, which resuited in the sailor 
being released, but ina fainting and miserable condition, his probation 
being endured under the fervor of a midsummer sun. 

The third and by far the most inhuman and deadly of all the ingenious 
works of punishment-torture is the sweat-box, which consists of an upright 
box, in height and circumference adapted just to contain a man of ordinary 
size. Into this premature coffin the wretched victim is thrust, the 

erforated lid is closed, and the maddening system of sweating begins. 
he situation of this torture-box is generally on the lower deck, in near 
roximity to the galley, and out of the way of the fresh air. Men have 
een known, after having been confined in this living tomb, to fall utterly 
insensible on the deck, when the door was opened. Of all punishments, 
this is the most dangerous and appalling. te is fitted only for the halls 
of the Inquisition. : 

There is yet another mode of correction adopted on board men-of war— 
that of solitary confinement for from fitteen to thirty days ina cell but 
little bigger ti.an the horrible sweating-box. We were told of one case, 
on the coast of Africa, where two men had served twenty days of their 
thirty days imprisonment, but were released after the expiration of two- 
thirds of their sentence, because they were in a raging fever, whicn pros- 
trated them for months, and from which they never fully recovered. 

Such practices are an outrage upon humanity, and disgrace the age in 
which we live. Some mode of, punishment must be put in force, but 
these brutalities which are worthy of a past age must be abolished, for 
they shock bumanity, and disgrace the government which legalizes them 
by its presumed sanction.— frank Leslie's Illustrated Paper. 


® 

Britisa NaTionaL Dest—irs Risz.—It began in the reign of Charles 
Il, about 1672, when £650,000, about $3,000,000, was borrowed of the 
bankers and other capitalists of London, on pledge of the taxes, but; the 
goverrment not keeping its promise of repayment from the taxes, many 
of those who advanced the money were ruined. The revolution of 1688, 
and the establishment of William and Mary on the throne, added about 
£2,000,000, or $10 000,000, more to the sum. In 1721 the wars with 
France and Spain were found to have run up the debt to £54,000,000, or 
nearly $270,0:00,000. In 1784, the war with France and Spain, and the 
American Revolution, had increased the debt to £240,000,000, or about 
$1,200,000,000,. And in 1815, at the close of the long war against France, 
it reached the highest figure at which it has ever stood, namely, £860,00), - 
000, or $4.300,000,000, From this time up to the commencement of the 
Crimean war, it was reduced about £100,000,000, or $500,000,009 ; but 
the Crimean war added, £45,000,000 more, bringing it up to £505,000,000, 
or $4,020,000.000. The rate of interest on the debt has been much 
Teduced. At the beginning of the last century it was 8 per cent.; now it 
ls reduced to 34 per cent. Such has been the increase in wealth in Eng- 

nd, that it is computed the debt is not now so burdensome to the nation 
a8 it was a hundred years ago, when it was not one-tenth part of its 
present magnitude.— Boston Jour. 

é 
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CONTRASTS OF WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Let us put the main aspects of the two side by side, and see how far 
they agree. Christianity saves men; war destroys them. Christianity 
elevates men; war debases and degrades them. Christianity purifies 
men; war corrupts and defiles them. Christianity blesses men; war 
curses them. God says, thou shalt not kill; war says, thou shalt kill. 
God says, blessed are the peace-makers; war says, bléssed are the war- 
makers. God says, love your enemies; war says, hate them. God says, 
forgive men their trespasses; war says, forgive them not. God enjoins 
forgiveness, and forbids revenge; while war scorns the former, and com- 
mands the latter. God says, resist not evil; war says, you may and must 
resist evil. God says, if any man smite thee on one cheek, turn to him the 
other also; war says, turn not the other cheek, but kuock the smiter down. 
God says, bless those who curse you; bless, and curse not; war says, curse 
those who curse you: curse, and bless not. God says, pray for those who 
despitefully use you; war says, pray against them, and seek theie des- 
truction. God says, see that none render evil for evil unto any man; 
war says, be sure to render evil for evil unto all that injure you. God 
says, overcome evil with good; war says, overcome evil with evil. God 
says, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; war 
says, if you do supply your enemies with food and dlothinir you shall be 
shot as a traitor. God says, do good unto all men; war says, do as much 
evil as you can to your enemies. God says to all men, love one another; 
war says, hate and kill one another. God says, they that take the sword, 
shall perish by the sword; war says, they that take the sword, shall be 
saved by the sword. God says, blessed is he that trusteth in the Lord; 
War says, cursed is such a man, and blessed is he who trusteth in swords 
an@ guns. God says, beat your swords into ploughshares, your spears 
into pruning-hooks, and learn war no more; war says, make swords and 
Spears still, and continue to learn war—until all mankind have ceased from 
learning it, i. e., fight, all of you, until all of you stop fighting !! 


State Depts 1x U. S.—The total debts of the States, including all 
liabilities, direct and indirect, including loans to railrcads, and expendi- 
tures for canal and banking purposes, amount to about $291,895,660. 
Many of the liabilities incurred, however, for canals, railroads, and banks, 
cannot be considered in the light of any direct charge upon the people, 
as tuey in most cases pay their interest ard Sinking funds to the State, 
and in some cases they yield a surplus revenue to the treasury. New 
Jersey has no direct debt, but an indirect liability on account of canals 
ard railroad bonds of some seven millions, which forms no tax upon the 
pore Connecticut, Delaware, Rhode Island and New Hampshire, have 
no debts at all, neither direct nor indirect. 


PUBLICATIONS ON PEACE. 


I. THE TRUE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT. .A Discourse on the Virtues and pub- 
lic Services of the late Judge Jay, delivered befure the Amerizan Peace Soci- 
ety, at its late Anniversary, by GEORGE B. Cueever, D. D. Boston: 
Published by the American Peace Society. pp. 58, octavo. 

We are glad to welcome at length this able and eloquent discourse on 
the late excelJent President of our Society. Though delayed, by circum. 
stances not under our control, beyond the usual time, his many friends and 
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admirers will find it a truthful exhibition of his character and services on 
which they will delight to linger in remembrance of his high and manifold 
excellences as a Christian Patriot, Reformer and Philanthropist. 

Il. Conaress or Nations: A Permanent European Congress, as a Sub- 
stitute for War in the Settlement of International Disputes. By Mr. WIL- 
LtraM STOKES, Manchester, (Eng.) 

A lecture by an able lecturer long engaged in the service of our cause in 
England. It gives a brief but clear and pretty full general view of the 
subject it discusses. It is truly multum in parvo, and very creditable to 
the author as an advocate of our cause. We are glad to find such proofs 
of interest by our English co-workers ina part and aspect of this great 
Christian reform, to which we in this country have in years past given 
Very special attention. We shall lay this document under contribution to 
our pages. 


There are other publications on various topics touching our cause, which 
have been for some time in our hands ; but we have not yet had time to 
examine them sufficiently fora proper analysis and description of their 
contents. Our friends in England are gradually accumulating materials 
for a Peace Literature that will ere long become of great permanent value- 
These are from various classes in society, ministers, statesmen and profes- 
sional authors, coming forth from minds of much culture and power to dis- 
cuss different aspects and bearings of this great theme, hardly second in 
real importance to any one now before the world. 


Toe Harper's FERRY AFFAIR AGAIN.—Our short article on this topic 
in our last has called forth, as we expected it would, comments and 
inquiries from a number of correspondents. We cannot in this number 
renew the discussion, but must reserve it for a future occasion. It does 
ndeed involve a variety of serious and far-reaching inquiries ; and we are 
glad to see the interest awakencd in the subject. We observe that all 
our correspondents have, in one way or another, misconceived our argue 
ment; and this just shows the necessity of examining the subject with 
more care and thoroughness. 


CorgecTion.—In our last, there was a missprint of “750” instead of 
“75 per cent.” p. 60. We supposed every reader might correct the mis- 
take for himself, as a reduction of 750 per cent.” is so clear an impossi- 
bility; but we thank a friend for calling attention to it. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE Sociery.—The American Peace Society will 
hold its next Annual Meeting in Boston, May 28, in Park Street Church. 
The meeting for business in the vestry at 3 P. M., and the public services 
in the Church, at 7 1-2. The Annual Address is expected from Rey. 
SAMUEL J. May, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Boston, April 16, 1560. WILLIAM C. Brown, Rec. Sec. 
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BY SAMUEL J. MAY, OF 8YRACUSE, N. Y. 


** Towns deserted, burning village, 
Murder, rape, destruction, pillage; 
Man compelled man’s blood to shed, 
Weeping, wailing, want of bread; 
Commerce checked; grave citizens 
Armed with swords instead of pens; 
Harvests trampled, homesteads burned, 
This is war! why isn’t it spurned? 


‘ 


? Wives made widows, virgins ravished, 
Human blood like water lavished, 
Every kindly feeling outraged ; 
Every evil passion engaged; 
Our humanity denied, 
Christ forsaken, God defied, 
Demons worshipped, hell let loose, 
This is war! ! what can be worse !’? — Bowring. 

Mr. President, Ladies, Gentlemen, Members of the American Peace 
Society,—These and other questions respecting the terrible custom of 
War, need still to be pressed with all the earnestness of true philan- 
thropy; yes, with shame be it said, in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century, need to be pressed upon the so called Christian 
mations not less than upon others! Not lessdo I say? nay more 
han upon others! The nations called Christian are the most 
Powerful upon earth. They profess the religion which alone prohibits 
war. With them therefore rests the responsibility for the continuance 
of this most savage custom. Never, until they have abandoned it, 
will other nations be persuaded that it can be laid aside. 

And with what propriety, with what justice to the name and spirit 
of Jesus, can a nation call iteelf Christian, so long as it rejects or 
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refuses to obey the peculiar, the distinctive ‘princijples of the Great 
Techer? When we have pleaded for the abolition of slavery, we 
have been often rebuffed by the confident asscrtion, not wholly unwar- 
ranted, that neither our Saviour nor his apostles explicitly prohibited 
that gigantic wrong. But no one will venture a like assertion respect- 
ing war. If any thing was spoken of as sinful by Christ and the first 
preachers of his Gospel,—if any thing was forbidden by them—it was 
the indulgence of those lusts and passions which impel men to fight, 
and which are called into fiercest exercise in war. Need I quote any 
of their well known words to this effect? Here are a few of them. 
‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of 
God. Love your enemies. Bless them that curse you. Avenge not 
yourselves. Sce that none render evil for evil to any man. Lay aside 
all malice. Have peace one with another. If thine enemy hunger 
feed him. Overcome evil with good.’”’ Thus, in language the most 
unqualified and comprehensive, is prohibited the whole spirit of war— 
anger, revenge, retaliation, violence. That Jesus Christ meant to 
teach, and introduce among men, a new method of treating the injuri- 
ous and inimical—a new method by which to overthrow the empire of 
wrong, and establish the kingdom of righteousness on earth—is evident 
from his own conduct., He did not organize his followers for the pro- 
tection of his person, or the maintenance of his cause. In the day of 
his utmost peril, he made no appcal to the common people, who. had 
heard him gladly, and were at times eager to make him their king. 
He took no advantage of the hatred of their Roman conquerors, which 
was hardly suppressed in the bosom of the Jewish nation, but was 
ready at any moment for revolt. At no time did he show any confi. 
dence in ‘‘the arm of flesh.” He came to inculcate far higher princi- 
ples than had been taught by the vulgar herocs, who had overthrown 
tyrants before his advent—or by those who, since then, have followed 
thcir example rather than his. If the life, the preaching, the death of 
Christ has taught us any thing, it is, that no cause however righteous, 
that no life however valuable, may wisely, safely, effectually be main- 
tained or defended by violence, by bloodshed, by doing any harm to the 
erring, injurious party. It is love only that can conquer hate. Good 
only can overcome evil. Right alone can suppress and supplant the 
wrong. Only so far as this great lesson is learnt and practised is there, 
can there be, any true Christianity on earth. The apostles of our Lord 
so understood it. They inculcated the same pacific principles; and 
manifested the same pacific spirit. Their disciples, and those who were 
instructed by them—the members of the primitive church—were sons 
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and daughters of peace. It is true the carly Christians often resisted 
unto blood, ‘‘ but it was the resistance of unyielding. faith, and the 
blood of the unconquered martyr." Those who were baptized into the 
spint of the new religion, the Gospel of Christ, would die rather than 
violate its distinctive principle. They would not become soldiers. 
They would submit to scourging, imprisonment, death rather than fight. 
After Christianity had spread over almost the whole Roman Empire, 
which then embraced the greater part of the known world, Tertul- 
lian says, of a larger part of the armies, that ‘‘ not a Christian could 
be found amongst them.”’ 

Aud was not this to be expected from what is almost universally 
believed to have been the song of the angelic choir at the birth of 
Jesus—‘‘ Glory. to God in the highest; on earth peace; good will 
amongst men? ”’ Was it not too in accordance with what the teachers 
and professors of Christianity, at the present day, with rare exceptions, 
revere as “the sure word of the Hebrew prophecy,” that the long 
promised one would inaugurate a reign of Peacc, a kingdom of right- 
eousness and love upon earth? the fulfilment of the glowing predic- 
tions of the ancient ster, which closed with the assurance, that ‘‘ swords 
should be beaten into ploughshares, and spears into pruning hooks, 
and the nations learn war no more?” With these prophecies, which 
we hold sacred not less than the Jews, can we wonder that they refuse 
to accept our Christ—and point to the wars and warlike attitude of all 
Christian nations, as proof that the true Messiah cannot have come ? 

Of allthe corruptions that since the third century have so deformed 
Christianity, that it can now hardly be identified with the religion 
taught by Jesus and his apostles, no one has so disfigured it, as the 
doctrine that men may avenge themselves; may and should return evil 
for evil; that it is praiseworthy, glorious to hate, destroy, exterminate 
our enemies. No infidelity is so disastrous as that, which has led men 
to doubt the power of love, the crowning attribute of God. No denial 
of Christ is so complete as that, which reftses to accept the peculiar, 
the distinctive precepts that he gave. It would be as consistent with 
his religion to lie, to steal, to blaspheme, to worship idole, as it is to 
fight. 

Will any one answer me that men are so made, that they must and 
will fight; that there is a law of their nature, a law inscribed upon the 
very constitution of man prior to any revelation that has been given to 
him, which impels him to fight? tat there is really no other way for 
us to preserve our natural, political ow religious rights? To say this, 
is to say that God is the author of thisg direst evil, this ‘most fruitful 
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parent of all crimes,”’ this most dreadful scourge of the human race,— 
the mother of slavery and human degradation. If our Creator has 
indeed made us so, that war is necessary, or expedient, the suffering 
may be ours, but the discredit, the shame reverts back to him. 

Qh no, cry the apologists for war, frightened at the thought of ckarg- 
ing God with such folly and wickedness, oh no—we mean that war is 
one of the bitter fruits of the apostacy; not in accordance with the 
original intention of the heavenly Father, but brought upon our fallen 
race by the transgression of our first parents. Well, then, if this be 
so, I demand, why do those who have risen with Christ, who are 
redeemed by him from the curse of the Fall, why do they give any 
countenance to this work of the Devil? Why do not they renounce 
war as peremptorily, as promptly as they renounce adultery, blasphemy, 
idolatry? Why do not they regard war, always speak of it, always 
treat it as a work of the Great Enemy of our race; and hold those 
who prosecute it as the children of the Evil One, unregenerate, repro- 
bate, enemies of God as well as man? If war be indeed one of the 
evils brought upon the world by the wiles of Satan, the Power of Dark- 
ness, how can men and women, who have been brought into the ‘‘ mar- 
vellous light of the sun of righteousness—the love of Christ,’’ how can 
they treat with any honor the men, who have distinguished them- 
selves in this service of the Father of lies, and of all mischief? How 
soon will the purpose for which the Beloved Son of God lived and died 
be accomplished, if those who claim before the world to have been 
regenerated by his spirit, to have experienced the power of his grace, 
continue still to do the very things, indulge the passions, perpetuate the 
wrongs, which he so emphatically prohibited? What progress can the 
Gospel make in the world, if those who acknowledge Christ to be their 
Master, continue to disobey his most peculiar commandments, and give 
themselves up to the guidance of his especial antagonist and enemy— 
baptizing with their prayers, celebrating with their ‘[e Deums the cruel 
deeds, from which his most loving heart would recoil with horror—yes, 
bearing his cross, the emblem of the great self-sacrifice, before them as 
they go, maddened with revenge and hate to slaughter thousands, for 
whose spiritual redemption, as well as for theirs, he died—aye, filling 
the churches dedicated to his religion with costliest monuments, (as 
you may see all over Europe and throughout Great Britain, ) in admir- 
ing commemoration of those, who have distinguished themselves on the 
field of battle. What evidence then have we, can we have, of the 
progress of Christianity on earth, so long as we see those nations, that 
profess to have embraced it, kéeping themselves always prepared for 
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war; expending immense sums of money in the manufacture of deadly 
weapons; the erection of frowning fortresses on land, and ships of war 
to traverse the seas; compelling most of their male subjects or citizens 
to do military service ; training them from early manhood in the arts 
of human destruction; and crownirg with peculiar honors those, who 
distinguished themselves in the conflicts or artifices of war? What 
evidence is there that such naticns are Christianized—that they have 
any true faith in Jesus—any correct knowledge of his Gospel, any just 
respect for his authority ? Why ought we not as soon to acknowledge 
the Christian claims of daring, unprincipled speculators, reckless gam- 
blers, if they only cry Lord, Lord, and profess a zeal for Christ ? Nay, 
with what face can we stand aghast at the worship of Juggernaut, s0 
long as we countenance the worehip of this more savage and bloody 
idol? And how can we presume to send our missionaries to convert 
the Heathen to our religion, so long as we allow that it gives its eanc- 
tion to a custom, which ‘‘makes man a demon, and turns earth into 
hell.” 

You would remind me, perhaps, that the moralists of no Christian 
nations sanction offensive, aggressive wars—that it is only for the sake 
of self protection they would have their several nations keep them- 
selves armed; and only defensive wars, that any of them would justify. 
Ah! this is one of the chief delusions, which have cheated the so 
called Christian world of the truth as it is in Jesus, on this paramount 
subject. So long as nations keep prepared for war, and the people are 
trained and disciplined for it, so long will they be in perpetual danger 
of getting involved in it. The injuries or offences, that they may 
receive, will be exaggerated. The dogs of war are always impatient 
fer a fight—and those, who hold them in leash, are too easily persuaded 
to let them slip. No—this pretence of the Christian statesmen, and 
moralists, that they mean to sanction only defensive war, is too trans- 
Parent not to be easily seen through. Napoleon the First, solemnly 
averred that he had never waged any but a defensive war—s.e. a war 
that was necessary to enable him to maintain his assumptions and 
accomplish his purposes. And Archdeacon Paley, who until lately, 
has been the favorite teacher of morality in Great Britain, so defined 
justifiable wars, as well nigh to cover from condemnation all those of the 
French Emperor. 

Strictly speaking a defensive war is hardly practicable. It matters 
not how nearly a national conflict may have been, or may have seemed 
tobe in the commencement, strictly defensive; it must soon become 
offensive, aggressive, —‘‘ be carried into Africa,” as was said of old,— 
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or it will be unavailing. The measure of vengeance must exceed by 
any amount the measure of injury sustained; and so take the wrong 
upon its own side, or it will only enhance to itself the evil it was 
invoked to avert, or repel; and the defensive party will be over- 
whelmed in their own discomfiture, and accumulated loss and shame. 
No, such statesmen and moralists cannot be sincere. If the ao 
called Christian nations were, in good faith, determined to sanction 
only defensive war, they might and would obviously and easily com- 
bine to protect each other forever from the recurrence of this direst of 
national calamities. All the nations combined might require of each 
natiog to disband their forces, excepting such only as showld be found 
necessary for the maintenance of internal order—a mere armed police. 
The nations united as a whole in the policy of peace, might forbid any 
one 6f the confederacy to make war upon another for any cause what- 
ever—the whole standing ready and pledged to repress at once by their 
united forces the belligerent act of the offending member, and, if you 
please, visit it with such punishment as should be thought just and 
proper, in such cases. This course, though not in harmony with the 
principles of the Gospel, which this Society is endeavoring to dissemi- 
nate, would be consistent with the doctrine of the right of self defence. 
It would be the wisest and most merciful application of that doctrine 
to national practice ; and it would undoubtedly be adopted, if the na- 
tions were sincere in their professcd intention to justify only wars of 
defence. The fact that they do not unite in prohibiting war, and com- 
pelling each other to adjust any difficulties, that may arise between 
them, in accordance with the award of an impartial umpire, shows that 
the so called Christian nations have no faith in the Prince of Peace. 
Indeed they press upon us sundry reasons for not “ beating their 
swords into ploughshares, their spears into pruning hooks, and learning 
war no more.” Some of these let us now consider and scrutinize. 
Most, if not all, of the reasons alleged in justification of a resort to 
war, are based upon the assumption that the accumulation of property, 
the maintenance and aggrandizement of national organizations, and 
certainly the attainment and preservation of Liberty are the chief con- 
cerns of mankind. The intellectual culture, the moral discipline, the 
spiritual progress of individual men are regarded, by the advocates of 
war, as matters of minor consequence. The welfare of the human soul 
is not taken into account by them. So far from estimating the soul as 
Jesus did, —so far from believing with him, that if men, as individuals 
or communities, could get possession of all the wealth and power of the 
world, by the sacrifice of their integrity, their purity or tenevolence, 
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they would impoverish themselves in the exchange ; so far from believ- 
ing this, the advocates of war insist, that the exclusive occupancy of 
some small part of the earth’s surface: the protection of the commerce, 
of anation; and certainly the attainment and preservation of politi- 
cal prominence (not to mention more trifling pretexts) are objects of 
sufficient moment to justify a ration’s plunging into the commission of 
wholesale, indiscriminate slaughter, and the indulgence of the most dia- 
bolical passions; yes, warrant a nation in bringing untimely death upon 
thousands and moral ruin upon, tens of thousands of its own subjects, 
to say nothing of the destruction of the bodics and souls of at least as 
large a number of their enemies. 

Well was it said by Cowper, one of the few Christian pocta, “‘ War 
is a game, which, were their subjects wisc, kings could not play at.” 
If the people did but perceive and consider how little their highest 
interests, their true welfare as rational and moral beings, is cared for 
by the men, who play with their bodics the dread game of battle—who. 
for some purpose of national aggrandizement, or for some stake of party 
or personal ambition, dispose of them as if they were of no more worth 
than the pawns upon a chess-board, or the pins upon a bowling-alley ; 
I say, if the people were wise, if they did perceive and consider this, 
they would no longer consent to be played with, wasted, used up, ag if 
they were mere tools in the hands of others. They would not submit 
to be cheated out of their homes, their comfort, their property, much 
less of their morals and their lives by the phantom of an imaginary 
interest—an interest, which, if it may seem real to the few, who are 
lustigators of the war, has no reality to the many, who are summored 
to sacrifice for it all they possess in this world, and to darken their hope 
of an inheritance in another world. Why, for what adequate benefit, 
should thougands of men be required to leave their homes, and the 
peaceful trades or handicrafts, by which they earn bread for the loved 
onee, who make their homes the dearest spots upon earth? Why 
should they be rigged out like puppets; trained to move as those who 
work the machinery of an army may please; be exposed to a moral at- 
mosphere, which, it is generally acknowledged few can breathe without 
contamination ; and, when they have become prepared for the fell pur- 
pose of the despots, who manage them, be brought out into the light of 
day to kill or be killed by fellow men, whom they never saw, with whom 
they can have no cause of quarrel, and on whom, let the provocation 
be what it may, they are bound, if there is any truth in Christianity, 
not to avenge themeelves! Can this ever be right? 
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If there’ be, as we profess to believe there is, a moral Governor of 
the world, whose power is almighty, whose wisdom and goodness are 
perfect, who has the hearts of all men in his hands,—if, I say there be 
a God in Heaven, who presides over the affairs of Earth, ean it be ever 
necessary that men should thus butcher one another, by wholesale, in 
order to effect any of the purposes, which He approves? Oh no! ob 
no! To insist that war is necessary is to imply that there is no God. 

And yet, we often hear men, who would recoil from the suspicion of 

being Atheists, stoutly urging that war is sometimes necessary, 1” 
order to establish or maintain the rights, the sacred rights of man- 
Ah! The rights of what men, I fain would know. Surely not of 
those, who are persuaded or forced to fight the battles, to sacrifice their 
limbs, health, morals, if not lives in the hellish conflict. No, ‘ War 
oppresses the industrious poor to settle the disputes of the luxurious 
rich.” It crushes, uses up, annihilates thousands of men of low 
estate, to resent the insults, gratify the pride, or extend the domain 
of the ambitious and haughty. Certainly there is great injustice and 
cruelty in extending the privileges, or even securing the rights of one 
portion of the human family, by the destruction of the virtue, the 
comfort, the rights, it may be the lives, ef another and a much larger 
postion. 

I seriously ask, I press the question home, is men’s liberty so eseen- 
tially abridged, are their highest dearest rights so utterly set at naught 
by any of their cnemier, as by those, who compel or persuade them to 
become soldiers? Surely there is no system of oppression so stern 
as the discipline of an. army.’ There is no subjection so entre, 8 
abject, except it,be that of field slaves upon a cotton or sugar plante- 
tation. Look at it for a moment. The bodies of soldiers are 
clothed just as their masters please, and are fed by measure from 
their masters’ cribs. They must stand up at the word of command, 
and may not lie down without permission. They must move or balt 
and keep their persons just in that position, which others sce fit to 
order. Worse than all this, their minds as well as their bodies are 
put entirely at the disposal of officers. They are not allowed to judge 
of the propricty of any action they aro required to perform; nor to 
choose to do otherwise than they are commanded to do. Whether 
willingly or not, they are trained to the work of murder; and driven 
to slaughter others by the fear of disgrace, if not an ignominious 
death. ‘hey ate compelled to repress, if not to quench the spirit of 
humanity in their bosoms. ‘‘ Men, who have nice notions about relig- 
ion,” said Lord Wellington, —‘‘ have no business to be sol- 
diers;" ‘* The worse the man, the better the soldier,’ — said 
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Bonaparte: ‘If we do not find soldiers corrupt, we must make them 
e0.” Entire subserviency—prompt, unquestioning, unscrupulous obe- 
dience are the highest virtues in the camp; and, on the field of battle, 
utter self-abandonment in the fury of conflict; skill and success in 
butchering human beings is the glory°of the soldier. The Zouaves 
were the idols of the French populace last year. Those men, who were - 
notorious for their vices and crimes, some of whom were reputed to be 
very demons in character, were almost worshipped by the people 
because of their desperate valor. 

The morals of the military system are, if possible, more corrupt and 
corrupting than the morals of the slave system. He, who commands 
the army, is the one to whom the highest deference must be paid. He 
6 to be obeyed rather than God. His edicts none may disregard with 
impunity. It matters not how grossly those edicts may violate the 
humane feelings of the soldier, or his sense of right, they must be 
implicitly obeyed. ‘Thus are the rights of conscience ruthlessly tram- 
pled under foot. Insubordination to the will of the military chieftain is 
the highest crime a soldier can commit. He may more safely disobey 
all the commandments of the Decalogue, than refuse submission to his 
eaperior. The Church of Rome never set herself up above God so expli- 
citly, ag does the military department of every human government. 

When it was urged, that General Taylor, and General Scott, who 
Were signalizing themselves in the butchery of the poor Mexicans, had 
avowed their disapprobation of that war, deeming it unnecessary, 
waged without sufficient cause, for a most unworthy purpose; when it 
was suggested, that they were therefore especially guilty before God 
for taking any part in it, as they were at liberty to resign their com- 
migions, it was promptly replied on all hands, oh no! ‘It would be 
dishonorable in them to resign. They are soldiers, and must of course 
do whatgoever the government requires at their hands, let their own 
Private opinions be what they may be.’ 

Could the authority of the Most High be more completely set aside ? 
A soldier is required to merge himself, body and soul, in the plans an- 
purposes of his human masters. He must go forward without hegita- 
tion, todo anything he may be commanded to do, not stopping to 
inquire whether it be right or wrong. Nay worse, with his eyes open 
clearly seeing the thing commanded to be wrong, he must nevertheless 
do it, Such is the doctrine upon which the military system rests; 
mich the doctrince that is accepted throughout Christendom. How 
‘Wicked, how impious then, is it for any man to become a soldier. He 
ought to refuse to submit to the degradation, as did the primitive 
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Christians. He ought to refuse, though it should cost him his life. 
Better to die at the stake a martyr to principle, than to bea soldier. 
The etymology of the word shows how much of self-abandonment it 
implies. The soldier is a sold man. He is one, who has parted with 
himself for a price, to do the bidding of another; parted with his right 
of private judgment, his will, his conscience. We all have shuddered 
over the’ fictitious tales of men, who have sold themselves to the Devil. 
Why should we shudder less at these actual sales, for the most diabol- 
ical purposes. 

Tf now I have given a true description of the military system, what 
cold hearted mockery it is to propose by such means, to obtain or pre- 
serve the rights of man, or the blessings of liberty. The condi- 
tion of soldiers is the condition of slaves. Indeed Dr. Franklin said 
‘‘ the slavery of the soldier is worse even than that of the negro.” 
How then can it be any more just or right to reduce a portion of the 
subjects or citizens of a country to the slavery of a military life, in 
order to enrich or aggrandize another portion, than it is to reduce some 
men to domestic servitude for the pecuniary benefit of others? When 
last year, in Europe, I met thousands of my fellow men hurrying to 
the battle fields of Magenta and Solfarino, clad in the livery of 
their respective armies, I said to them in my heart, ‘ poor fellows! you _ 
are going as victims to be crushed, mentally and morally, if not physi- 
cally, bencath the car of an Idol worse than Juggernaut. You are 
going to be immersed, perhaps drowned in the slough—the physical 
disease and moral filth of the camp, or in the bloody vortex of the 
battle-field. If you are slain, no note will be taken of your fall, ex- 
cepting to add so many more units to the number of the lost. We 
shall hear less of you individually, than of the wounded horse of 
your commander, or of the button that perchance may be shot off from 
his coat.’ No, a common soldier, though a sensitive, affectional, 
rational, immortal being, is Jost sight of in an army. He is but a frac- 
tion of that living mass, that is to be wielded by the despotic will of 
a fallible man; and that man is to be crowned as the victor in a conflict, 
where the triumph was really won by the valor or persistence of indi 
viduals, whose names may never be known. Oh! there is nothing 
that offends, that shocks me, so much, as this annihilation of the 
many for the aggrandizement of the few. The newspapers told of 
General Taylor’s beating Santa Anna, and of Napoleon’s conquest of 
the Austrian Emperor, and of the slaughter of their armies. as if the 
soldiers they had used up, in their games of Beauna Vista and Sol- 
farino, were of no more account than the marbles, that are won and 
lost by our boys in the strects. 
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. How is it that statesmen and politicians have so long had the effrontery 

to pretend—and the people have so often been beguiled into the belief, 
that the cause of liberty was to be advanced, and the dearest rights of 
man sccured, by the operation of the war system, which puts into the 
hands of a few the most absolute power over the bodies and souls of 
thousands ; utterly annihilates the independence of individual man; 
and trains all who are brought under its influence, in the habits of 
implicit obedience, on the one hand, and, on the other, of the most 
reckless violation of the common rights and feelings of humanity. 

Tell me not, that Slavery unfits men for liberty, and at the same 
time ask me to believe, that they, who have been trained up under the 
discipline of the army or navy, are fitted to appreciate the prerogatives 
and discharge the duties of freemen. ‘‘ War generates more profligates 
than it destroys.” ‘‘ War renders men callous to the feelings and prin- 
ciples of humanity.’’ I submit, therefore, what will a country gain, 
that goes to war even for liberty, though she may break the yoke, which 
a foreign tyrant had imposed,—what will she gain, if by so doing ehe 
must train up tens of thousands of her own citizens to return into her 
bosom, and poison the fountains of social virtue and domestic and 
public peace ? 

Nothing, in our country, hinders the general reception of the truth 
on this subject so much as the success, and assumed bencfits of our 
Revolutionary War. My hearers, the true history of that conflict has 
not yet been written. Few, I suspect, have duly. contemplated it, in 
the light of the Sun of Righteousness. The man who, of all that I 
know, seems to me to have looked at it from a Christian point of sight 
More intensely, to have searched into it, with the eye of a disciple of 
Jesus, more diligently than any other—the late Rev. Sylvester Judd— 
passed away before he had reported all that he discovered of the un- 
christian traits, and disastrous effects of that war. But let me put it 
to youselves ; do you suppose the thousands, who lost their lives, or 
the lives of their fathers, husbands, sons in that war; the thousands 
more, who were doomed by it to drag out the remnant of their days 
in decrepitude, sickness, poverty, and the tens of thousands, who 
sacrificed their innocence and purity of heart, who were corrupted, 
depraved, who became profane, licentious; do you suppose, if all those 
thousands could testify, that they would pronounce our Revolutionary 
War a blessing ? I tell you nay. ‘To the vast majority of that gene- 
ration, which fought the battles, endured the hardships, incurred tho 
losses, moral and pecuniary, incident to that conflict, we cannot doubt 
that it was a calamity, which they never ceased to deplore. 
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It remains yet to be proved, whether that war has been, or is to be,, 
on the whole, a blessing to after generations. It is true, the people of 
our country may have accumulated wealth much faster than they might 
have done, if the Revolution had not taken place. But the amount of 
our riches is no index to our true welfare. 


‘* Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay.’? 


And has not the manhood of our countrymen fearfully decayed? So 
it appears. Are the noble sentiments of the patriots of ’76, is their gen- 
erous spirit, their respect for the rights of man, their love of impartial lib” 
erty, still prevalent throughout the land? Everybody must say no! 
The light that was radiated upon this nation at its birth, seems to be 
obscured. The men of our day (too many of them) seem to be more 
earnest for their parties, and even for their pence, than for their prin- 
ciples. And the glorious, gospel Declaration, with which our Fathers 
heralded their conflict for independence, has been impiously pronounced 
by some, and is practically regarded by most of our countrymen now, as 
‘a mere rhetorical flourish.” This would not have been the result, 
if the revolutionists had contended for their rights in a Christian way. 

I know we are accustomed to boast mightily, that our Fathers first 
unfurled that standard, upon whose folds are inscribed the ‘ natural 
equal, inalienable rights of man.” And yet (oh! mountains fal] and 
hide the shame) there is not another nation upon earth, that is 
outraging these rights so egregriously as we are. Well may four mil 
lions, five hundred thousands of the inhabitants of our land rue the 
day, which delivered this country from the dominion of the British 
Crown; for, had it not been for that event, they would probably be now 
rejoicing in the boon of freedom, with the emancipated in the British 
West Indies. If it be our Nation’s glory, that she first unfurled the 
banner of universal liberty, it surely is her shame, that that banner 
has been snatched from her hand and borne outward, whither we as a 
nation are afraid to follow; for while monarchical England has set her 
bondmen free, we Republicans, Democrats, are insisting before the 
world, that it would be unsafe to give liberty to men, who are enelaved. 
Sentiments in favor of the freedom of all men, claims that were urged 
on behalf of the colored population — freely uttered, and kindly con. 
sidered in Virginia, Maryland and other Southern States, at the time of 
the Revolution, and for twenty years afterwards, are now spurned, 
hunted, persecuted to the gallows and the stake, nay, struck down in 
the very Senate Chamber of the nation. Such outrages would not 
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have disgraced our country, if our Fathers had contended, and taught 
their children to contend for their rights, by Christian means. 

If it be an eternal principle in the intellectual and moral world, 
as well as the physical, that like begets like, then we may not reasonably 
hope to promote peace, good order, respect for. the domestic or civil 
rights of man, by the violence, uproar and cruelty of war. Just as 
reasonable would it be for the sober part of the community to set 
about drinking up all the intoxicating liquor in the land in order to 
protect themselves from the harm, which the intemperate may do; just 
as reasonable to inject into our own veins the virus of a raging pesti- 
tilence, in order to check its progress, as it is to cherish in the bosom 
of our community the spirit of violence, of war, in order to repress 
the enmity and prevent the aggressions of other communities, or of 
individuals in our midst. It is only by steadfastly adhering, as indi- 
viduals and a community, to the humane, benevolent, long-suffering 
principles of the Gospel, that we can help to persuade mankind to 
adopt them. 

To insist that men are such beings, that they must and will fight, is 
to insist that they are brute animals— dogs, bears, tigers —and not 
rational and moral beings. To maintain that the human race is g0 con- 
stituted that wars are inevitable, are necessary, is to charge upon the 
Creator the inability, or the indisposition to save his earthly children, 
rom the ‘‘ most awful:and comprehensive form of wickedness.’’ 

Notwithstanding the impiety of the imputation, the advocates of 
his wholesale ruin of bodies and souls, tell us that war is sometimes 
necessary, to prevent or repel an aggression upon what is called the 
territory of one’s country. Ah! ah! by whose authority was the sur- 
fcc of God’s earth divided and subdivided, and its several portions 
appropriated by this nation or that? Who drew the lines and demarca- 
tions, over which any of the children of men may not freely pass and 
lepass, to gather as they can the fruits of honest enterprise and indus- 
try? Who decreed, that rivers or mountains, or even oceans, should 
make enemies of fellow men? Surely this was not the gracious inten- 
tion of the heavenly Father. It directly contravenes one especial pur- 
pose of the mission of his Beloved Son. Christ is the Prince of 
Peace. He would bring all nations into harmony. He taught that 
the true interests of humanity are everywhere the same. His Gospel 
will not have accomplished ‘‘ that whereunto it was sent,’’ until all 
Kindreds, tribes, nations of men flow together in a common brotherhood: 
It is the especial mission of those individuals, and nations that have 
teceived the Gospgl, to promote this union. Whoever, whatever, would 
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prevent this union, should be accounted unchristian, anti-christian, 
inhuman. 

Political rulers are they, who keep the people aliens to each -other. 
It is the policy of kings and statesmen to uphold those national dis- 
tinctions, in which they find their own personal aggrandizement. To 
perpetuate those divisions it is, that armies are maintained, and wars 
often waged; and the people, not being wise, allow their kings and 
rulers to plhy with them the horrid games of war. Yet; not to men- 
tion the thousands who are slain, what shall it profit the mass of those 
who may escape the conflict, although a territorial boundary may, by 
the issue of a battle, be fixed for a scason in one place rather than 
another? Of what avail, to the people of either country would have 
been a sanguinary conflict with England respecting Oregon, for which 
some of our statesmen and demagogues were so eager, a few years ago? 
Would it have changed the location of the territory? Would it have 
improved the character of its climate, or the quality of its soil? 
Would it have increased the capacity of its rivers and water-courses to 
bear the burdens. of produce or importation, that the future inhabitants 
may need to commit to them; or to carry the machineries, that may 
hereafter be constructed on their banks? Not at all. Not at all 
What great interest of humanity, then, could have rendered it neces- 
sary or advisable that the people of two nations should have been em. 
broiled in a war; thousands of them have been slain; thousands more 
have been maimed or enfecbled for life ; tens of thousands have been 
depraved in their habits and principles, and hundreds of millions of 
dollars squandered, in order to determine whether the disputed terri- 
‘tory should thereafter be accounted a part of the British Empire, or of 
the North American Republic? Surely that was a question the com- 
mon people did not raisc, and never would have raised. It was started 
by the statesmen or demagoguces, or land speculators of either nation, 
for the sake of personal, partizan or national aggrandizement. And 
great cause had the people to rejoice, that they abandoned their foolish 
and wicked project. 

After all that has been said of the folly and wickedness of resorting 
to war in any case, I have no doubt that the belief still lingers in many 
minds, that war has been necessary, and may be necessary again, as a 
means of self preservation, national as well as personal. But all history 
teaches that War is the great destroyer, rather than preserver of human 
life. There can be no doubt that the resort to violent measures, by na- 
tions and individuals, has been the cause of the death of thousands 
for every life it has been the means of preservio® Scveral distin- 
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guished men have made computations of the human beings, who have 
perished directly and indirectly, by War. Dw. Dick estimates the 
number at 14,000,000,000. The famous Edmund Burke placed the 
number much higher, even as high as 35,000,000,000. But take the 
former calculation, the smaller number; and then let any one reckon 
up all the wnresisting men, women and children that have been killed ; 
all that have been murdered by robberg and pirates; all that have per- 
ished passively by the hands of political or religious persecutors ; and 
double and quadruple, aye, increase the number a hundred fold, and 
he shall find the whole to be but an insignificant fraction of the above- 
mentioned victims of war. History reiterates what ChriSt predicted— 
‘all they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.’’ 

If, in this connection, my hearers, you will consider what have been, 
on the whole, the regults of war, you will be satisfied, I think, that it 
ig an expedient, to which an enlightened spirit of self-preservation would 
never lead communities or single men. . 

Were it right in the sight of the Almighty Father, the sovereign dis- 
poser of all events, for men to resort to violent physical means to repel 
aggressions; to prevent a repetition of injurics, or even to obtain or 
preserve their liberties, we may fairly presume that He has ordinarily 
given victory to the injured, suffering party. But it has not been so. 
After all they may have said about the justice of their cause, in any 
case, or the necessity of the measure, war has ever been regarded by its 
most strenuous advocates as a game of chance; and with the greatest 
reason. 

In 1820, a number of competent gentlemen, members of this Society, 
diligently examined the historics of all the wars, of which there are 
any sufficient records, since the days of Constantine. They inform us 
that during the period named, there were two hundred and cighty-six 
distinct wars. Of them, one hundred and twenty resulted in the suc- 
ces of the aggressive party ; the same number resulted in favor of tho 
defensive party; and that forty-six were indecisive, having terminated 
without advantage to either side. 

A few years ago, the world wag witness of a signal event, which went 
as far as one example could go, to prove that war is not the mcans ap- 
pointed, or approved of God, for the redress of grievances however 
intolerable. I allude to the downfall of Poland. Did ever a people 
have a juster cause for war? Did ever a people fight more valiantly ? 
How intently did the nations of the carth behold her struggles! How 
deep was the sympathy of millions in her cause! How ardent the 
hopes, how fervent the prayers, which went up for her deliverance ! 
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But she fell before her ruthless cnemies. She fell probably to rise no 
more. A heavier yoke was fastened on her neck. 

I deeply sympathized in the general feeling. While the issue of the 
contest was pending, I cordially united in the wish—the prayer—that 
Poland might be victorious, for I knew that she had been oppressed. 
But when that Providence, without whose knowledge not a sparrow 
falls, permitted her to be brought under a severer bondage, I presumed 
not to doubt the wisdom of the dispensation. Indeed, it seemed to me 
strikingly adapted, and therefore perhaps graciously designed, to teach 
the nations a lesson of inestimable importance ; to dispel that delusion 
under which %o many of our race have been hurried into the field of 
battle, trusting that the Almighty would assist them ¢here to maintain 
the right. Oh! that the calamity of Poland would impress this truth 
upon the hearts of all suffering men, that war ts not the best, is not the 
riyht way to throw off oppression, or to avert antnjury. Then would 
the heart of Humanity rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of the 
hope of that blessed day, when righteousness and peace shall prevail 
throughout the earth. 

Another event transpired in our own country last year, which gave 
us @ most impressive illustration of the truth, that physical might # 
not always with the right; that success does not always crown the 
efforts of the injured party to obtain their rights, or redress their 
wrongs by violent measures. [I refer, of course, to the memorable affair 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

If fighting were the method appointed or approved of by the heav- 
enly Father, there could be no conflict in which we should so corfidently 
look for victory, as ih one dared for the delivery of millions, who in 
our country are suffering the most abject slavery, that is to be seen any 
where upon the face of the earth. And it were easy enough for Him, 
who hath all power in his hand, to vindicate the cause of the weakest 
against the mightiest. This is the faith, we are told, the very sent 
ment, that roused and sustained the patriots of the Revolution, i in their 
unequal contest with Great Britain. 

Long contemplation of the wronge and woes of the millions in our 
land, subjected to a bondage, one hour of which, as Mr. Jefferson said, 
is harder to endure than whole ages of that against which our fathers 
rebelled—long contemplation of the wrongs of the enslaved, at length 
roused to his daring attempt the hero and the martyr of Harper’s Ferry. 
He knew that his cause was just. He meant to use no violence, if it 
could be avoided ; to spare none, that should be found necessary. He 
was led to believe that the bondmen would rush to his standard, in 
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such numbers as would overawe their oppressors, and ensure them a 
bloodless deliverance from their grasp. He believed that, if compelled 
to fight in defence of his undertaking, men enough would come to his 
assistance, that would easily overbear all who might attempt to with- 
stand him. Moreover, he felt solemnly assured, that, if there were 
any truth in the leading doctrine of our American Revolution, any 
reagon in the resort of our Fathers to the trial by battle, he would be 
wholly justified in his attempt, even though it ‘should involve our 
country in the horrors of another civil war. 

I frankly declare, I am unable to see the incorrectness of the reason- 
ing, or the immorality of the course of John Brown, if the doctrines 
and spirit inculcated by our Fathers of 1776, and the example set by 
them were wise and Christian. The probability of their success was 
not much, if any, greater than his. The justice of their cause was far 
leas. 

Yet the hero of Harper’s Ferry failed. He was taught in that hour 
that the God of the oppressed is not the God of battle; that the doc- 
trine and spirit of Moses and David are not sanctioned by Christ and 
his apostles ; that there is another and a better way of overcoming 
any evil than by killing or harming the evil doers. 

Nothing daunted by his failure, with a conscience.void of offence 
towards God and towards man, he humbly accepted the high lesson, 
which Providence gave him, and rose from the prostration of a 
fallen hero, to an almost unexampled sublimity as the martyr of im. 
partial liberty. Words were spoken by John Brown at the tribunal 
where he was condemned to death, words were written by him from his 
prison house, that can never be forgotton, A spirit went forth 
from his bosom on the gallows, that has quickened the heart of humani- 
ty in the cause of our enslaved countrymen, as it was never moved kc- 
fore. His death is working, and will work in their behalf, a fir 
mightier, happier, holier result, than would have been accomplished, if 
he had slain hundreds of slaveholders, and given deliverance to 
thousands of their bondmen. The martyrs, not the fighters, have been 
and will be the seed of the Church, the saviours of mankind. 

Fellow laborers in the cause of Peace, the Providence of God has 
given men no encouragement to resort to weapons of violence and death, 
even in defence of their dearest rights. Whenever a people resort to 
such weapons, they commit their cause to the chance of battle. Suffer 
not yourselves, nor others, to be beguiled of the truth on this momen- 
tous subject, by the occasional result of a war, not even by that of our 
Revolution, the issue Ks which is not yet fully known. If success in 
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war is evidence of the Divine approval, then must we conclude that the 
conquerors of Poland were in the right; that all the wars of Bonaparte 
but the last were justifiable; that Charles XII. of Sweden, and 
Frederick the Great, and Gengis Khan and Tamerlane, and Alaric and 
Attila, and all the successful warriors that have scourged mankind, 
were approved and assisted by God. But from this decision, I trust, 
all would recoil. 

The great lesson, which Christ teaches and History confirms, is, that 
it is unwise, as well as unchristian, for men or nations to resort to weapons 
of violence, in order to redress their wrongs, or to vindicate their most 
precious rights. There is never any certainty, that the injured party 
will be successful in such a conflict. The Almighty promises his grace 
to the meek, not to the valiant; his support to those who confide in the 
power of his Holy Spirit, which is continually working in the hearts of 
men to will and to do of his good pleasure; and not to those who trust 
to brute force or stratagem. 

To invoke the benignant Father of all men, as the patron of battle, 
seems to me as impious as it would be to call upon him to preside over 
any other scene of reckless indulgence of human passions,—to preside 
OVer a desperate game of chance, a duel, or that disgusting pugilistic 
contest, at which the eyes of millions in England and our country 
have been gloating for the last three months, with an eagerness of in- 
terest, that would be shocking even in savages. And I cannot see why 
it would not be just as consistent for a Christian minister to play the 
priest at the combat of Heenan and Sayers, as to be the chaplain of an 
army. 

The religion of the Gospel utterly prohibits revenge, wrath, violence, 
without which there can be no war. The Providence of God has given 
no approval of bloodshed and murder. Indeed it has signally justified 
the declaration of Jesus, that the use of the sword only leads to the 
multiplied destruction of life. 

The folly of the custom of war is exceeded only by its wickedness. 
It is the height of foolishness, it is madness, to commit the protection 
of our dearest rights and interests to the chance of battle. There is 
never any certainty that the injured party will be succcssful in war. 
Physical might is, by no means, always with the right. But moral 
might is always with the right. Why is it that so few men have yet 
received this great truth, which Providence has been teaching from the 
beginning of man’s probation, and which is so plainly declared in the 
Gospel of Christ? Moral might is always with the right / When men 
really believe this, they are invincible. William Penn believed this, 
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and dared to plant his colony in the midst of savages, without a single 
weapon of defence. There they lived, as long as our Republie has been 
in existence, maintaining the good order of civil government without a 
standing army, a militia, or even an armed police; there they lived in 
peace and wnexampled prosperity, so long as this faith and a pacific 
spirit prevailed in the councils of the Colony; there they lived unharm- 
ed in the midst of warlike Indians, for more than seventy years, while 
the Colonies of New England, and other parts of the continent were 
embroiled im wars, suffering and commitiing atrocities of cruelty, the 
narration of which would make our blood curdle with horror. 

The Quakers in Ireland believed in the might of the right. They 
believed that ‘‘when a man’s ways please the Lord, He maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him.” They believed in the power of 
Love to restrain the violence of men, to turn their hearts from evil in- 
tentions, and to convert enemies into friends. During the whole of the 
terrible civil war, which raged in that Island in 1798 and 1799, those 
followers of the Prince of Peace were in continual danger; their 
properties and their lives were frequently threatened by one of the con- 
tending parties, and then by the other; sometimes they were in im- 
minent peril. Nevertheless, they were steadfast in their adherence to 
their principles. ‘They would not arm themselves, nor put their con- 
fidence in armed men. They would take no part, directly or indirectly, 
in that ferocious strife. They persisted in treating members of each 
party with kindness, and faithfully rebuking both of them for their fol- 
ly and sin. They were sustained ; and fully justified the wisdom and 
power of the pacific course, which they had pursued. At the end of 
the war, it was ascertained and made public, that only two, out of the 
twenty thousand Quakers, who lived in that part of Irelamd where the 
conflict raged, only two had been slain; and they had lost their faith, 
and betaken themselves to a fortified place for protection. The rest 
had come out of that fiery trial unscathed. Even their dwellings and 
fields had been spared. In the midst of [the desolation, which the fury 
of the combattants had spread far and wide, there were to be seen wnin- 
Jured the houses and the properties of ‘‘ The Friends.” 

Did time permit, a few more examples might be given of the safcty 
of those who ‘‘do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with God.” 
The only reason why Christendom is not filled with the fruits of the 
spirit of Christ is, that Christians, so called, have not put on Christ, 
they have not the eame mind that was in him; have not his faith, his 
hope, hia charity. 

Mr. President, Members of the Peae Society, the reform for which 
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under your auspices, I thus plead, is as broad as Humanity ; and rests 
upon principles as deep as the foundations of the moral government of 
God. 

Whenever or wherever men are to be dealt with, whether as individ. 
uals or communities, let us confidently rely upon the principles of the 
nature which the Creator has given them, and trust to the influence of 
his own ever-present, holy, loving spirit upon their hearts. Faith in 
Humanity, and faith in the Providence of that benignant Father who 
has the hearts of all men in His hands, will give us that moral power 
by which all evil doers may be overcome, the violent restrained, and the 
kingdom of Peace and Righteousness be established upon earth. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY : 


ITS THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY. 

The Society met May 28th, 3 P. M., for business, in the vestry of Park 
Street Church, Boston, and adjourned, a quorum not being present, to ‘i 
P. M., for the public services. 

At 74 P. M., the Society met in Park Street Church. In the ab- 
sence of Dr.. WAYLAND, the President, Hon. AMASA WALKER, one of the 
Vice Presidents, was called to the chair. Rev. WILLIAM JENKS, D. D., 
of Boston, read the 72d Psalm, and offered prayer. A brief abstract 
of the Annual Report was read by the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. 
Beckwith, on behalf of the Board of Dicectors. The Chairman, after 
some account of his mission to England last year on behalf of our 
cause, introduced, as the speaker of the evening, Rev. SaMUEL J. May, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. At the close of his Address, listened to with much inter- 
est by a small but select audience, the Society, on motion of Rev. F. W: 
Holland, 

Voted, That the thanks of this Society be presented to Rev. 8. J. May 
for his able, earnest and seasonable a and that a copy be requested 
for the press. 

The Annual Report of the Directors, and that of the Treasurer which 
had been duly audited, were both adopted. On motion, it was voted that 
the Society adjourn, to meet for the choice of officers at the call of the Ex 
ecutive Committee, and that the present officers Eaeewone continue in of- 
fice till successors are chosen. \ 


REPORT. ‘\ 

In every eg36d work there is need of patient, unfalteri§g trust in God, 
but in none more than in the great reform which seeks eradicate from 
every Christian land, the immemorial custom of war. Nxt to paganism, 
it is the master evil of our race, and 80 deeply imbedded © the worst and 
strongest passions of our nature, so incorporated into She whole frame 
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work of government, so woven into the web and woof of society, linked 
with suah a multitude of personal interests, fostered by so many prejudices 
of education, and upheld everywhere by such a vast amount of money: 
talent and official influence, that it might well seem to defy all efforts for 
its removal or serious abatement. There is, in truth, no sure hope except 
in the promise of God; but with the angelic announcement at Bethlehem 
of Peace on Earth as the birth-song of our religion, and the oft-repeated 
prophecy, that under its full legitimate influence, the nations shall one day 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and learn war no more, we assureCe 
ly have the most ample encouragement in our work, and every reason to 
believe it will, in God’s good time, reach a success as signal and glorious 
as the world has ever witnessed. 

For such a consummation, however, we must both wait and work in the 
calm, cheerful patience of Christian Reformers. We cannot expect it in 
full to-day or to-morrow, this year or the next, in our day, or even in 
that of our children. In this cause we labor chiefly for generations yet un- 
born, and are scattering seed whose fruit will be gathered long after we 
shall have gone to our final account. We have indeed witnessed already 
results sufficient to reward us a thousand times over, but only a fraction of 
what is needed and is yet to come. Had we seen far less fruit in our own 
day, we should still have rested in full asgurance, that a harvest, rich and 
glorious, will at length come in God’s promised time. That time we can 
vell afford to wait, and shall not wait in vain. We are scattering his own 
seed, and may safely leave the result in his hands. We are planting a tree 
whose leaves shall be for the healing of all nations from the evils of war; 
and, however many ages may elapse before it reach complete maturity, it 
will in the end shed over the whole earth the fulness of its benign influ- 
ences. It is ours to use the means divinely appointed for this end, and 
then trust the promise of God to crown them in due time with success 
Whether successful or not now, we have no right, as believers in his 
word, to doubt for a moment the perfect triumph that is sure to come in 
the end. 

The events of the past year, especially the rise and results of the late 
Italian War, teach many a, pregnant lesson on this subject, but none that 
ought to diminish either our faith or our zeal. They should rather strength- 
en and stimulate both, and constrain us to gird ourselves anew for this 
great work. We see how strong a hold the war-system has on all Chris- 
tendom; what a fearful capacity of mischief it keeps continually in its iron 
grasp ; how easily it can, at almost any moment, pour its avalanche of evils 
over a continent, if not over a world; to how large an extent the great in- 
terests of mankind are held every hour at its mercy ; how little control the 
nominal Christianity of Christendom has over this terrible evil, before 
which the Pope himself seems powerless to restrain his own followers from 
mutual butchery ; and how vain the hope that the gospel itself, as hitherto 
understood and applied, can ever put an end to this giant sin and scourge. 
It istruly a vast work, only just begun; but it would seem as if the 
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events of the past year must, if anything ever can, stimulate the friends of 
God and man to a large increase of effort in its prosecution. 

- In this great reform, before it can be fully accomplished, the mass of 
Christians must be enlisted as a work properly and pre-eminently their 
own. No single organization can achieve it; and the chief mission of the 
Peace Society is to keep the object duly before the public, to show what 
needs to be done, and stimulate the friends of God and man to do it. We 
never dreamed that a handful of men associated in this reform could them- 
selves use a thousandth part of the means requisite for its full and final 
success. Such an idea would have been a glaring absurdity. It must be 
the joint labor of millions ; and our Society can at best do little more than 
wake the Christian community to their duty on the subject, and supply 
some helps and motives to its proper performance. They must themselves 
do it by enlisting in it those permanent, all-pervading influences which 
mould or sway society. It clearly cannot be done at once. Such a chron- 
{c evil as war, so nearly coeval with human depravity itself, so deeply 
rooted, and so widely diffused, can never, by any amount of means, be 
cured in a day or an age. Its entire, permanent cure may prove the work 
of all future time, a reform to end only with the world itself. 

The reason is obvious. All society, Christian as well as pagan, bas 
been, from time immemorial, educated wrong on this subject, and needs to 
have in this respect its general habits of thought and feeling recast in the 
pacific mould of the gospel. Men have been trained to war; they mus 
henceforth be trained to peace. We must reverse in this regard the whole 
current of past ages. We must give all {society a new education on this 
subject ; and for such a purpose we must set at work everywhere the 
agencies or influences that form a controlling public opinion on every such 
question. The fireside and the pulpit, our schools and our presses, we 
- must enlist as the chief nurseries of character, and the mainsprings of all 
moral, social and political influences. We must secure especially those 
higher seminaries where are trained the virtual law-givers of public opin- 
ion, the men that mould or sway society and government — our legislators 
and teachers, our editors, authors, and men in the learned professions. 
Win these, and in time we shall gain all. It ison such permanent, all-per- 
vading influences we must put our trust, under God, for the steady progress 
and ultimate triumph of this cause. 

Here we have the cheapest and most effective system of means possible 
for our purpose ; and our chief responsibility and labor as a Peace Society 
is to keep all these duly at work everywhere in this great reform. Our 
first co-worker is the Christian mother in the nursery, by the cradle of her 
little one ; and around her cluster the gentle yet potent influences of the 
hearth and family altar. Next come teachers in infant, primary and Sab- 
bath schools, where we find in embryo the elements of all society and all 
governments. Make these what they might and should be, and the wlt- 
mate result we seek would follow in time as a matter of course. 

The whole system of popular education must, also, become a nursery of 
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Peace. It can, with ease and certainty, be made so; and we are glad to 
see it lending its aid more and more to this great Christian reform. Just- 
er views on this subject are coming to prevail in the general education of 
the young ; works less tinctured with the war-spirit, are now issued for 
their instruction or amusement; and we find in this respect a marked and 
Very auspicious improvement in most of the text-books prepared for our 
seminaries of learning. True, the progress is slow, yet sure and very hope- 
ful. We cannot expect society to’ throw off at once the exuvie of its old 
war-habits, and form in their place those required by the gospel in its pu- 
tity and strictness. 

We feel, moreover, a special anxiety to enlist in this cause the perma- 
nent influence of our higher seminaries. We cannot forego their aid. The 
future leaders of society, gathered in these nurseries of knowledge and 
character at the very seed-time of life, must, if possible, be won to right 
views on this subject ; and hence we have formed the pian of establishing 
in all our colleges and professional seminaries, premiums for essays on 
some important topics connected with the cause of Peace. In every one of 
these institutions, several hundred in all, we propose, and have to some ex- 
tent, arrangements already in progress for the purpose, to offer a prize of 
tome twenty or thirty dollars often cnough to keep the subject in this way 
before every generation of students. The process may be slow ; ; but it is 
pretty sure in time to gain our object. 

Still more ought the Pulpit to become everywhere an ally and champion 
of this cause as a part of its mission. The ministers of Christ ought all to 
be leaders in such a reform. We should expect this, as a matter of course; 
and, if they were, how easily, and in how many ways, could they advance it. 
Touching the great maineprings of moral power in every community, they 
might, if they would, prevent at once all actual war in Christendom, and 
put an end at length to her whole war-system. It could not live Jong un- 
der their united frowns; and in no slight degree are they asa body respon- 
tible for the continuance of its enormous evils. Often and earnestly have 
We reminded them of this high responsibility, urged them to exert their 
utmost power in behalf of a cause so peculiarly their own, and furnished 
them with our helps in pleading its claims. Our Periodical, as its organ, 
we send gratuitously to every one that preaches regularly on the subject 
once a year, and gives his people an opportunity of contributing to the ob- 
jec. We have brought the subject before the ecclesiastical bodies of nearly 
every denomination in the land, and repeatedly procured from them re- 
solves ‘ commending the cause as eminently entitled to the cordial co-ope- 
ration and support of all Christians.’ We cannot doubt the sincerity of 
such resolves; and though we have so much reason to deplore the strange, 
inexcusable apathy of most Christian ministers, there are, in the aggregate, 
hot a few impressed with its great importance, and inclined to press its 
claims upon their people. To this service we would fain urge them all; 
and, if true to their trust as ambassadors of the Prince of Peace, how much 
could the 40,000 preachers of his gospel in our own land do for its perpetu- 
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al peace! That gospel, rightly applied, would put an end to,all war; and 
_ such an application they are bound everywhere to make. Let them all do 

their whole duty on the subject; and the custom would ere © long cease 
from the land. 

There is another engine of still more ubiquitous power to be permanent- 
ly enlisted in this cause—the Periodical Press. Of newspapers alone 
there are said to be in our country more than 4,000, not a few of them dai- 
lies, with an aggregate of more than 400 million sheets a year. What an 
es of moral power! and all this we hope yet to see at work every- 
where for the great cause we plead. It cannot be at once, or very soon; 
but it may and will be in time. With this view we induce as many as pos- 
sible of our friends to write on the subject for the periodical press; and we 
furnish all our religious newspapers, and the most widely circulated of our 
secular ones, with our own periodical, and some of our other publications, 
as helps in bringing the subject befure their readers. How many minds 
we may thus reach, or how much light we diffuse, it is of course impossi- 
ble to say; but it is certainly an easy and very hopeful way of sifting the 
subject into the community, keeps attention awake more or less to its im- 
portance, and can hardly fail to work in time a general, decisive change for 
the better. In no other way could we do so much with so small 
anoutlay. It is drop by drop that wears away the rock; and by such ai- 
lent, ubiquitous influences on the public mind we may hope in time to 
create a popular sentiment that shall at length make war, like snow beneath 
a vernal sun, melt away from every land blessed with the light of the 
gospel. 

Such are some of the incidental agencies or influences we are setting at 
work in this cause ; but, besides all these, we ourselves directly employ 
the press and the pulpit much more than could have been expected from 
the slender means at our command. With funds that would seldom. have 
met one half the current expenses of an ordinary church in New York or 
Boston, we have from the start sustained a regular and generally increas- 
ing scale of operations. For more than forty successive years we have Is- 
sued, as the organ of our cause, a periodical devoted exclusively to its ad- 
vocacy, witha circulation at times of more than ten thousand copies, and 
now sent to all our higher seminuries of learning, and to all the leading 
periodicals, religious and secular, in our country. We have stereotyped 
nearly a hundred tracts, and published a number of volumes, part of them 
quite large, that have in some cases been scattered by thousands and tens 
of thousands throughout the land. For nearly twenty-five years we have 
had in our service a Secretary whose whole time and energies have been 
devoted to the cause, and have also kept in our employ from two to five 
or 8ix lecturing agents in different parts of the country. All this, indeed 
is a mere fraction of what necds to be done; but it is certainly more than 
could have been expected in a cause so strangely neglected, and compelled 
from its start to force its way through almost every conceivable obstruction 
and discouragement, 
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However full the past year may have been of events and alarms seeming- 
ly ill-boding to our cause, we think, after all, that its general prospects 
have seldom been more hopeful than they are at this moment. We have 
had most appalling glimpses of what war is beneath the meridian blaze of 
the nineteenth century in the very heart of Christendom; and this start- 
ling experience of its evils, with the general frown of the world upon its 
suicidal folly, and the fact that public opinion virtually compelled its ab- 
rupt termination after two or three months, is clearly reacting in favor of 
a policy that shall supersede the sword by rational, peaceful methods of 
adjusting national disputes. Already are light, order and hope emerging 
out of the recent chaos; and from the events of the past year there is like- 
ly to arise a surer and more permanent peace among the nations of Eu- 
rope. Men seldom learn much practical wisdom except from bitter expe- 
rience; and the terrible lessons crowded into a single month upon such 
battle-fields as Magenta and Solferino, cannot, in an age like ours, be en- 
tirely lost upon either people or rulers. They can hardly help seeing, as 
the two Emperors practically confessed in their treaty so hastily concocted 
at Villafranca to prevent the further effusion of blood, that all such sacri- 
fices of life and treasure are a wanton, suicidal waste, leaving every 
point in dispute to be settled after all by other means than mutual slaugh- 
ter—either by agreement between themselves, or by reference to um- 
pires. A lesson, so patent to common sense, ought surely to have been 
learned at much less expense; but, if it could not be, it may have been 
worth, at the rate usually paid by nations for such bitter experience, all the 
more than five hundred millions of money, and the one or two hundred 
thousand lives, sacrificed in working out that fearful problem of mischief, 
folly and crime. 

The year has teemed with events of unusual interest on the question of 
Peace — the close of England’s struggles with her subjects in India; the 
tise of new difficulties, so foolishly raised between her and China, boding 
another war; the friendly adjustment of our long-pending controversy 
with Paraguay ; the prompt arrest of our incipient troubles with England 
in Oregon; the suspension, for the time, of fillibustering by our citizens 
against Cuba, Mexico and the feeble States in South America; the silly, 
quixotic raid of Spain into Morocco; the annexation of Central Italy to 
Sardinia by a simple vote of the people, the herald of changes that may 
peacefully revolutionize in time all Europe in the interest of freedom and 
popular rights ; one of the most hopeful political omens of the year, if not 
ofthe age. Such are some of the leading eventa of the year, but to which 
we can make only these passing allusions. 


The course and scale of our Society’s operations have been the past very 
much as in preceding years. From the legacy of William Ladd, though 
awarded to us by the court more than a year ago, we have as yet received 
nothing ; and when the expenses of management and litigation are all de- 
ducted, the sum total secured in the end to our cause, is likely to be much 
less than its friends have been led to expect. What still remains is now 
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in trustworthy hands; and in the course of this year we shall probably as- 
certain the net proceeds of the noble liberality of our Founder. 


Frvancies.—The balance-sheet of the Society, for the year is — Re 
ceipts $3,431,30; expenses, including investment of legacy, $3,223,02; 
leaving in the treasury $208,28. 


AGENCIES.—The Secretary, who had been compelled for more than four 
years to suspend speaking in public, has at length re-entered the field 
where he used to spend his chief strength in lecturing from three to eight 
times a week. He hopes with due caution to renew in full the labors of 
former years in this department. Besides his services, and those of eight 
or ten local agents acting gratuitously for the cause in their immediate vi- 
cinity, we have had under commission, though laboring for us only a part 
of the time, a General Agent, and four other Lecturing Agents, chiefly at 
the West. We hope our General Agent, Rev. C. S. MACREADING, of the 
Methodist Church, wiil ere long devote his whole time and strength in our 
service. He has long been inclined to do so, and the friends of peace will 
be inexcusable if they allow so ardent and so able a servant of our cause 
lack the means of support ina field where he is so much needed. 


PUBLICATIONS.—The press, as our chief instrument, we have kept at 
work to the full extent of our means. We have during ‘he year stereo- 
typed only two new tracts, making Nos. 72 and 73 of our duodecimo se 
ries; but we have issued new editions of quite a number, and of one of our 
stereotyped volumes. Of our periodical, the Advacate of Peace, we have 
published, during most of the year, a larger number than usual, and are 
now sending it regularly to our higher seminaries of learning, and to 
our religious, and the most widely circulated of our secular newspapers. 
It is, also, furnished, partly by contributions for this specific purpose, to 
an increasing number of Christian ministers, in particular to all the mis- 
sionaries, both home and foreign, in the service of the American Mission- 
ary Association. It ought indeed to be to all our home and foreign mis- 
sionaries; and, if our friends will provide the meana, we shall very gladly 
send it to them all. 


Lonpon PEace Society.—This Society is the great champion of our 
cause for Europe ; and from the monthly reports in its organ, T’he Herald 
of Peace, we learn with what wisdom, energy and success they are prose- 
cuting this arduous work. They keep constantly in the field lecturers of 
distinguished ability ; and by a wise and zealous employment of the press) 
the pulpit and the platform, they are doing much to set public opinion 
right on this subject. With them it isa great practical, all-absorbing 
question ; and with admirable tact, courage and persistence they grapple 
it, and combat it at every turn. Their example is worthy of all imitation 
by the friends of our cause everywhere. 

Near the close of last June, our Committee, learning his purpose to 
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visit England, commissioned ong of our Vice Presidents, Hon. AMASA 
WALKER, to lay before the London Peace Society several resolutions of 
ours on the subject of Disarmament. That Society called a special meet- | 
ing in London to consider the subject, when Mr. Walker was heard at 
length; and the following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

1. “That this meeting greets, with great satisfaction and pleasure, the 
presence amongst us of our honored friend, Mr. Amasa Walker, both as 
representative of the American Peace Society, and on account of the high 
esteem we cherish for him personally, and for the long and valuable servic- 
es he has rendered to the cause of peace. 

2. “ ‘That the meeting fully acknowledges the vital importance of the 
sentiments embodied in the’ resolutions of the American Peace Society, 
communicated by Mr. Walker, in relation to the system of rivalry in arma- 
ments which is weighing so heavily upon Europe; and the duty of the - 
friends of Peace to use their utmost efforts to urge upon the attention both 
of governments and peoples the manifold and ruinous evils which spring 
from that system, and the necessity of adopting some practical means for. 
introducing without delay the process of mutual and simultaneous reduc- 
tion of armaments. : 

3. “ That we desire our friend Mr. Walker, to convey to our fellow-la- 
borers in America the warm expression of our sympathy and friendship, 
_ and the pleasure with which we have witnessed their faithful and persist- 

ent advocacy of tht principles of peace through evil report and good ‘re- 
port.” 


LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


This noble Society held its forty-fourth anniversary in London, May 
22d. ‘The assembly,” says the British Standard, “ was, as usual, very 
large, and strongly marked by intelligence and respectability. The excel- 
lent Chairman, Henry Prasez, M. P., introduced the business in one of 
those reflective, solid, and discreet addresses which always characterize the 
Society of Friends. The Report, of course, dealt mainly with the events 
of the year, which it discussed with its customary vigor, fidelity, and elo- 
quence. It was a masculine oration ¢ ‘alf of ‘peace on earth and 
good will towards men.’” We have not . \°* to copy in full these pro- 
ceedings, but give enough to show with what liberality, zeal and energy 
our brethren in England are prosecuting their part of this great work. 

FINANCES. — The receipts, including a balance of $2,722 for the last 
year, amount, in our currency, to $16,605, and the expenses to $9,947, 
leaving in the treasury, $6,658, with which to start the operations of a new 
year. Here are some ten thousand dollars spent during the year in the 
cause, and an overplus amounting to more than our friends in this country 
have ever contributed in any one year, and nearly twice as much as they 
gave last year. With such proofs before them of interest in the cause, our 
brethren in England may well say: — 

“The Committee are happy to report that their finances are in a satisfac- 


tory condition. Soon after the last annual meeting, a few friends of the 
Society met in conference, when its financial state and prospects were laid 
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before them. It was shown that one or two special funds, from which the 
Committee had been accustomed to derive help, had become nearly ex- 
hausted ; while by the death of the late honored president another munifi- 

*cent source of supply has been dried up. It was felt, therefore, that it 
was necessary to make some larger provision for the future than the ordi- 
nary income of the Society afforded. No sooner was this made known, 
than the friends of the cause prallied around it with cheerful and generous 
liberality. Several gentlemen put down their names as subscribers of 
£100 a year, others of £50, £30, and so on. So that, though up to this 
time no general appeal has been made to the supporters of the institution, 
this list already amounts to more than £1200; some of it being promised 
for only one year, but the greater number of subscribers, it is believed, 
likely to be permanent. The Committee feel .great encouragement from 
this spontaneous and cordial display of liberality on the part of their 
friends.” 

Here is an example of liberality worthy of all imitation. God grant it 
may be imitated and even exceeded in the country where this cause firat 
started under the labors of Worcester, and the warm sympathy and zeal- 
ous co-operation of such men as Channing. We find, among the items of 
receipts, no less than $2,850 from legacies alone; nearly three thousand 
dollars in a single year. Will not the wealthy friends of peace in our own 
land imitate such an example, and thus enable the Peace Society here to 
carry forward its great work upon a scale more commensurate with its mag” 


nitude and importance P 


Pusiic MEETING. — Of the speeches made on this occasion by Rev. C. 
Stowell, Rev. John Burnett, and Rev. Dr. Burns, those veteran champions 
of the cause, we may hereafter give some specimens ; but we can now copy 
only the resolutions to which they spoke, as indices of the whole pro- 
ceeding : — . 

1. “That this meeting deeply deplore the recent revival of the war spirit 
in this country, as indicuted in the diffusion among the people of the love 
of arms and military display, ia the hostile and irritating tones towards 
other nations adopted by speakers in Parliament, by the press, and too 
often even by the pulpit; and in the sudden popularity acquired by brutal 
and brutalizing sports which are at once dishonorable to our national char- 
acter, and debasing to our national morality. That in view of these griev- 
ous results, flowing from a policy of international hostility and suspicion, 
this meeting avows its conviction that the spirit of mutual kindness and 
conciliation which Christianity inculcates, is the truest guide for communi- 
ties as for individuals, and affords the best safeguard for national, as for 
personal, security and honor.” 

2. “That this meeting cordially rejoices in the Treaty of Commerce 
lately formed between England and France, as ‘laying broad and deep 
foundation in common interest and in friendly intercourse, for the confirm- 
ation of amicable relations between the two countries;’ and earnestly 
hopes this measure will be followed by negotiations for a simultaneous re- 
duction of those enormous armaments, now yearly augmented on a princi- 
ple of reciprocal rivalry, to which there is no limjt, but which more and 
more exhausts the resources of the people, and jeopardizes the continuance 
of peace, by keeping the nations in a constant state of mutual suspicion 
and jealousy.” 

3. ‘That the events that have recently occurred in China and Japan af- 
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ford further illustration of the truth, that a policy of violence and con- 
tempt is not that which is best adapted to promote either commerce or 
Christianity among the semi-civilized nations of the world; and this meet- 
ing earnestly hopes that the Government of this country, taking lessons 
from past experience, will instruct its official representatives, as well as our 
countrymen e in commercial or other transactions in those remote 
parts of the world, that they cannot expect @proval and countenance from 
this Christian nation, except as their own conduct is marked Ly justice, 
moderation, and memsy, in their intercourse with the natives.” 


EXTRACTS ‘FROM THE REPORT. 


Not to be discouraged by unfavorable circumstances.—That the passin 
appearances of the times are unfavorable, cannot be denied. A vague an 
ominous misgiving, begotten by past wars and by present preparations for 
war, is diffused throughout Europe. Public feeling in our own country has 
become morbid in its excess of suspicion and alarm, and the fashion of the 
moment has served to throw a meretricious glare around military ideas 
and pursuits, by which the minds of multitudes have been dazzled. If, 
therefore, their cause rested upon the ebbing and flowing tide of circum- 
stance and opinion, they might at such a crisis yield to discouragement and 
despondency. But founded, as ae believe it to be, upon principles that 
are fixed and imperishable, they feel that they ought not to be much moved 
from their steadfastness by those fleeting shadows of chance and change. 
Unless all the lessons of philosophy and experience are to be srriored, the 
true progress of sume. and civilization must be in the direction in 
which they are laboring. Unless all the teachings of Christianity are to be 
set aside as cunningly-devised fables, the great truths upon which their 
movement rests, bear upon them the stamp of divine authentication. Un- 
less the hopes inspired by scripture prophecy are to be renounced as de- 
lusion, the work in which they are engaged is one in harmony with the 
ultimate designs of Providence, the triumph of which cannot be of doubt- 
ful accomplishment. They trnst, therefore, they may without irreverence 
describe their own feelings in the language employed by those engaged of 
old in a still higher and more arduous enterprise: “We are troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed ; we are perplexed, but not in despair.” 


The Report reviews the difficulties in China at some length, and adds 
some remarks deservedly severe upon ‘‘ some friends of missions who not 


merely justify, but encourage, and even invoke, acts of violence and blood 
on the part of the British Government towards the Chinese and other 
races, on the ground that war ts to open the way for the Gospel.” The Ital 
ian war, the new impulse given by it to the military mania in England, and 
the system of rivalry in armaments to which the governments of Europe are 
#0 blindly devoting themselves, form the chief topics; after which followsa 
brief review of what the Society has done during the year, by four lectur- 
ere pretty constantly in its employ, and by a variety of publications, 
amounting “altogether to some 300,000 copies.” 


Bpecial need now of efforts in this cause. — “Never was there a time 
when the existence and exertions of a Peace Society were more impera- 
tively needed than they are at present, to bear a testimony for a portion of 
God's truth and of man’s a ie interest, which is greviously neglected, 
and in danger of being utterly swamped in the rising deluge of enthusiaim 
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for military display and brute force. It is impossible for any thoughtful 
observer to doubt, that, ever since the Russian war, public sentiment im 
England has been suffering a grievous moral deterioration, if the Christian 
standard of morality is the highest to which a nation’s heart can be con- 
formed. For, instead of the spirit of ee mae and brotherhood whieh 
Christianity commends, the pational mind has been pervaded by a hard, 
coarse, material sentiment, se finds vent in a mingled strain of terror 
and defiance, which it is not pleasant for any one who respects the dignity 
of his own country, to hear; puts its sole trust in tl muster and displa 
of physical force; and laughs to scorn all faith in the influence of intelli- 
gence, of commerce, of civilization, of CHftistianity, or indeed of any prin- 
ciple save that of mutual fear, as of the smallest account in regulating the 
conduct of states towards each other.——Of late this spirit has taken oew 
and strange developments among us, in the revived popularity of coarse 
and disgusting exhibitions, which we had hoped had passed away for ever 
before the advancing light of intelligence and religion. We have no right, 
however, to be astonished at it. It 1s a perfectly natural result of the ram- 
pant war-spirit that has been abroad for the last few years, and abroad by 
the sanction and encouragement of many who were thought to be the 
special guardians of a Christian civilization among us. And it may, per- 
haps, serve to awaken salutary reflection in the minds of some of our re 
ligious teachers in pulpit and press, who have been stimulating the war- 
spirit, and glorifying ‘ muscular Christianity,” as to whereunto this thi 
may grow, when they see the worship of brute force which they have helped 
to promote, culminating in triumphal ovations given to the champions 
the prize-ring, such as are rarely accorded either to genius, or virtue, oF 
iety; while these brutal displays themselves, though in flagrant and ac- 
tnowiedged violation of law, are made the subjects of formal and elaborate 
eulogy by Ministers of State in the British Parliament, on grounds and for 
reasons which would equally justify admiration for pirates and highway- 
men ; nay, for the very lowest order of brute beasts, who often display mm 
atill higher perfection the same qualities for which these pugilistic heroes 
have won for themselves such distinguished patronage and panegyric. 
This, then, is not the time in which the Friends of Peace should desist 
from their labors. Nor have they any such intention. Long experience 
has enabled them pretty accurately to count the cost of the course they are 
pursuing, and are still determined to pursue. By some they will be pitied 
as impracticable dreamers; by others they will be denounced as disloyal 
subjects; by many their objects will be misunderstood, and their motives 
misconstrued; but in these respects they will fare no otherwise than all 
have done who have dared to be faithful to unrecognised or unpopular 
truth. There is in every age a large class of minds, to whom all the as- 
pirations and efforts of humanity to ;attain a higher development, a 
only as fitting objects for scepticism and scorn. No great moral reform 
which has gladdened the va of the world, but has had for years to run 
the gauntlet of these men's derisive laughter. They laughed at Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, when they lifted up a banner in the name of the Lord 
against the infinite iniquities of the slave-trade. They laughed at Buxton 
and Sturge when, taking up the work which their illustrious predecessors 
had commenced, they demanded the total abolition of slavery throughout 
the British dominions. They laughed at Romilly and Macintosh, when 
they strove to purge our statute-book of that cas arma criminal eode 
which was a dishonor to our country and to our age. They laughed at 
Carey and Marshman, when they conceived the sublime enterprise of con- 
verting India to God. They laughed at Cobden and Bright, when they 
atruggled to unfetter our commerce, and to obtain aiaxel bread for the 
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people of England. And no doubt the same class will assail with the same 
weapons all our efforts to substitute right for might in the intercourse of 
nations, and to abolish the unutterable wickedness and folly of war. But 
we trust that not for all this, and much more than this, will the humblest 
member of the Peace Society forsake his post, or desert his banners. For, 
if we may borrow our imagery from the camp of our opponents, peace hath 
her conflicts no less severe, and her victagies far more renowned, than 
those of war. But they are conflicts undertaken for no selfish purpose, and 
waged with no carnal weapons. They are victories followed by no wail of 
agony, blotted with no stain of blpod. Still the struggle must no doubt 
be long and strenuous, and to each who engages in this holy war, may be 
addressed the language of the poet, written on a battle field, contrasting 
the moral with the material warfare. Pointing to those sleeping below, he 
says: — 


** Soon rested those who fought; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 
For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


Yet, nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown — yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The foul and ot bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born.”’ 


THE TESTIMONIES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AGAINST WAR. 


General Washington wrote thus, ‘‘It is time for mad heroism to be 
at an end.” 


Dr. Franklin said, soon after the close of the American Revolution 
—“ There never was a good war, or a bad peace.” —‘ All wars are 
follies, very expensive and very mischievous.” 


President Jefferson wrote thus: ‘ War is entirely inefficient towards 
redressing wrong.” —‘‘ War multiplies instead of indemnifying 
losses,’” 


_Lord Brougham said, ‘‘I hold war the greatest of human crimes.” 


M. Necker said, ‘‘War suspends every idea of justice and 
bumanity.” 

Dr. Channing said, “The true principle for a nation is to suffer 
Wrong, rather than to do it.’’ 
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THE FLUCTUATIONS OF REFORM. 


The friends of Peace, like those of every other reform, must expect, 
a8 a matter of course, occasional drawbacks. The great sea of minds 
moved by it, will have now and then its fluctuations, its high and low 
tides; and even when the general progress of the cause is clear and un- 
questionable, it may seem for a time tostand still, or even to drift back- 
ward. Such is the case alike in individuals and communities. We 
see it everywhere, and in all history; and, whether we can account for 
it or not, the fact is patent enough to all thoughtful observers. The 
grand, all-embracing reform for the world through all ages, started 
from the cross more than eighteen centuries ago, is itself a standing 
and startling illustration of this law ; and all minor reforms, from that 
of the Reformation under Luther to those which have in subsequent 
times sought the removal or abatement of social abuses and wrongs in 
different countries, will be found to have followed the same law of gen- 
eral progress accompanied with occasional fluctuations. 

Such fluctuations are inseparable from all reforms; but in the cause 
of Peace they have been fewer and less serious than in almost any 
other. Where can we find one more steady or more uniform in its 
progress? Efforts for tho suppression of the slave-trade, for the aboli- 
tion of slavery itself, or for doing away intemperance, or other great 
social evils, have been attended with more frequent and often more die- 
couraging drawbacks. Through how many disastrous failures have 
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political reforms, attempts to establish the great right of self-govern- 
ment by the people, been obliged, age after age, to pass in fire 
and blood. Scarce any of these reforms has made surer or more rapid 
progress than that of Peace, or now has better prospects of complete 
success in the end. We cannot pause here to prove this point in de- 
tail; but it is capable of ample and triumphant illustration. 

Will you, however, point us to the rise and outburst of the war- 
spirit within the last ten or fifteen years on both sides of the Atlantic? 
We admit the facts, but insist that they are all consistent with the be- 
lief of a general progress in the right direction on this subject. They 
do indeed prove the mass of minds sadly wrong ; but, after all, we con- 
tend that they are less wrong now than they were when the Peace Re- 
form began. After all the wild war-spirit developed in our own conflict 
with Mexico, and during the Crimean and Italian wars, we think it 
clear that neither the popular feeling, nor the controlling public opinion, 
nor the international policy of Christendom, is by any means so bad as 
it was fifty ora hundred years ago. There has been a marked and 
most hopeful progress towards a better state of things. Peace is more 
uniform, more reliable, and much longer continued, than in ages past. 
There is a stronger, more habitual aversion to war. Neither rulers 
nor people are half as much inclined as they once were to rush into it, 
but vastly more disposed to settle national controversies by other means 
than the bloody and brutal arbitrament of the sword. Negotiation, 
reference, or some other mode of peaceful adjustment, is fast supersed- 
ing war as an arbiter of national disputes ; and when war does come, it 
does not continue more than one-tenth as long as it did in former ages. 
The new public opinion created by the friends of peace, soon compels 
the parties to stop fighting, and resort to some rational, peaceful meth- 
ods for settling the controversy. We grant that there is still a great 
deal to deplore on this subject in the present habits of Christendom, 
and we see clearly enough that the Peace Reform has only just begun 
its great work; but the sun at noon is not plainer than the general 
fact, that there has been, and still is, a marked and very hopeful pro- 
gress on this subject, and that there is rising slowly, yet surely, a new 
and better order of things. 

We have little patience with the loose, random talk that we frequently 
hear on this subject even from some intelligent men. It seems to us 
that they must know better; but, without stopping to correct their mis- 
takes, we now address ourselves to those who would fain do whatever 
can be done for the extinction or abatement of this huge evil hanging 
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as a mammoth incubus on the bosom of Christendom, and wasting even 
in peace more life, money and moral power than would suffice, under 
God, to evangelize a score of such worlds as ours. We would fain 
re-assure the faith of such men in the feasibility and the actual advance 
of this cause; nor, if they would look at the matter aright, would they 
need much reflection to see that no cause is in truth more feasible, 
more sure of ultimate triumph, or at this hour making, on the whole, 
more hopeful progress. 


HOW TO SUPERSEDE SOCIETIES FOR SPECIAL REFORMS. 


We have long heard the claim that the Church, or the gospel in her 
hands, is the proper and only effective reformer of society, and that her 
agency might and should supersede all special efforts for the reforma- 
tion of social wrongs. 

Now, there is so much truth in this, that we wish it could, in its 
exact and full import, be brought to bear on all who claim the Chris- 
tian name. It is true that they are, or should be, God’s chief, if not 
sole, co-workers in reclaiming mankind to himself, and in making such 
an application of his gospel to all forms of error, sin and misery preva- 
lent in any land blest with its light, as shall reform society of its 
manifold abuses and wrongs. They have in their hands the power 
requisite for this purpose, the gospel as God’s appointed cure for all 
moral evils; and, if they would faithfully apply this divine and sover- 
eign remedy, we see not what would be left for reformers outside of the 
church to do. 

“Sad, indeed, is it,’? says Prof. C. D. Cleaveland, in his forcible 
exposition of Zrue Gospel Preaching, ‘‘ that there should be a necessity 
to form an association outside of the Christian Church to do the work 
peculiarly appropriate to the Church itself; for the very existence of 
an anti-slavery, @ peace, or a temperance society, is a standing re- 
buke against the Church of Christ. If, at the Reformation, the Chris- 
tian Church had incorporated into its faith, preaching and practice 
those principles of the Christian religion which the friends of Peace, 
Temperance and Freedom have arrayed against every form of oppres- 
sion and wrong; if every Christian denomination, Papal and Protes- 
tant, had simply but firmly taken the consistent course that the Soci- 
etyof Friends has taken against the three great scourges of the human 
lace, INTEMPERANCE, SLAVERY and War, there would now be no need 
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of any such organization. As the Rev. Albert Barnes has well said, 
‘There is no power out of the Church that could sustain slavery an 
hour, if it were not sustained 1n it;’ and the same may be said of the 
two other gigantic evils that now, all over the world, ‘make countless 
millions mourn.’ ”’ 

In the work of social reform, then, what is the mission of the 
Church? Simply to apply the remedy which God has put into her 
hands. They are responsible, not for the result, but solely for a right 
application of this divine catholicon for the world’s evils. If it is 
what it professes to be, and what God promises that it shall prove ona 
proper application of its principles, all forms of human evil must in 
due time melt away before it. All that God requires of us is to apply 
it aright; but such an application to the various wrongs and evils 
of society means a great deal, and demands of Christians vastly more 
than they are now doing, or Attempting to do, in any land. ‘“ Who 
does not believe that the various communications which God has made 
to the world, from Moses to the Saviour, were designed to remove the 
evils in the world? And how is this to be done but by a faithful 
application of the principles of righteousness, laid down in the 
Bible, to all known sin? ° © Oar Saviour called his disciples 
“the salt of the earth,’’—the moral purifiers of the world; but “if 
the salt has lost its savor,”—if the Christian fail to make his princi- 
ples effective, —‘‘ it is good for nothing.” All would say that that man 
would be a fit inmate for a lunatic asylum who, about to preserve his 
winter meats with salt, should put the meats in one corner of his cel- 
lar, and the salt in the other; and he, methinks, would deserve the 
same place, who would maintain that the principles of the Gospel 
are to save the world, without an’ honest, faithful application of 
them to all known sin. When you call to mind that Chnst 
summed up the whole of human duty—all that the law and the proph- 
ets taught—in love to God and love to man, making the latter of equal 
obligation with the former; and when you remember, too, the blessed 
words that announced his coming,—‘ Glory to God; Peace on earth, 
GOOD WILL TOWARDS MEN,” I ask if that is a faithful preaching of the 
Gospel, in any truthful and honest sense, which leaves untouched 
and unnamed practices which dishonor religion, and degrade humanity, 
which ignores a system of wickedness that involves the suspension of 
all the moral laws, and gives ascendancy to all the wicked passions 
of which human nature is susceptible? Nay, does it not involve a sin 
of omission of the deepest dye, and one more calculated to advance the 
cause of infidelity than all the infidel writings in the world?” 
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“Tt is necessary to the glory of God, and the good of man,” well 
gays another, “‘ that the Gospel be arrayed openly against all popular, 
social and organic sins, that they may be overthrown as fast as religion 
advances; and he who so preaches the Gospel as to tolerate and even 
strengthen systems of sin, does more injury to religion, and brings 
greater discredit on the Bible, than blasphemers and infidels.’’ 


SAFETY OF RELIANCE ON PEACE PRINCIPLES: 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE HAWAIIAN MISSIONARIES IN THE MARQUESAS. 


G. C. Beckwitn, D. D., Sec’y of the Am. Peace Society. 


My Dear Brother :—By this mail I take the liberty to send you the 
Report of a visit to the Marquesas in the Morning Star, as published 
in the Friend, Extra, for this month. This report will, also, be pub- 
lished in a pamphlet by order of the Hawaiian Missionary Socicty. 

All the facts on war, and the speaking fact, that these peace messcn- 
gers of Christ and of the Hawaiian churches, and native missionaries 
at the Marquesas, are really peace-makers ; that, in the midst of sav- 
ages the most fierce, of robbery, of war, of cannibalism, they are safe ; 
that the whole Christian party are safe, and that the shield of the 
Eternal covers all the friends, the domestics and the scholars of these 
Hawaiian missionaries, are an unanswerable argument in favor of the 
doctrine you advocate. It ¢s true, that those who take the sword shall 
perish with thcir own chosen weapon. We reap as we sow. Accord- 
ing to the measure we mete, so it shall be measured to us again. 

Such is the safety of trusting in God; and no sophistry, no sneers, 
no logic, no history, no experience, no plea of necessity, can overthrow 
this foundation-principle of the Christian religion, this pillar-truth of 
our precious, glorious gospel. Not that good and peaceful men have 
not occasionally fallen by the hand of violence, through mistake, or 
incidentally ; but I have yet to Jcarn, that a man, known to be a 
hearty, thorough-going peace man, in principle and in habit—a man 
abhorring war and strife, and feeling, breathing and living the spirit of 
peace, has been left to perish by the hand of violence. We do not, of 
course, include seasons of religious bigotry and persecution, when men 
became, like Christ, and John the Baptist, and a host of others, mar- 
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‘tyrs to their principles. Had the unfortunate Lyman and Munson 
been unarmed when they entered the country of the Dyacks, and had 
their real principles and object been known, they had escaped the md 
catastrophe which befel them. And the same may be said of the 
lamented Williams, who fell at Erromango. It is more than probable, 
however, that all these men believed in the necessity of war, as is still 
the fact with nine-tenths of professed Christians. 

In my late visit to the Marquesas, my views on the peace subject 
were confirmed, and my heart cheered by what I saw. Those dear, 
simple hearted Hawaiian missionaries feel a perfect sense of security 
amidst the most vindictive, blood-thirsty and inexorable savages. 
They go and come, they sleep unshielded by any human power, and 
they pass to and fro among hostile tribes without the slightest of fear. 
They even leave their wives and children for weeks among the savages, 
without apprehension of violence or injury. Now, these Hawaiian 
missionaries are, as we suppose, thorough peace men, and their trust in 
God is simple and literal. 

Look, also, at the Morning Star. Wherever this peace messenger 
unfurls her banners, she is safe; and in places where ships, brigs, aud 
schooners have been cut off, and where scores of white men have been 
sacrificed to revenge or cupidity, she drops her anchor, furls her sails, 
and rides securely on the waters thronged with war canoes, and brist 
ling with the spears of savages. Her decks and cabin are crowded 
with fierce warriors; and without a musket or pistol, a cutlass or any 
weapon of defence, she is safe. Everywhere she is hailed as a messet- 
ger of peace. The naked savages of the Marquesas and of Micro- 
nesia, claim her as their vessel. They welcome her arrival with shouts 
of joy. They receive her as a friend, loaded with blessings, and filled 
with love and good will. Her white sails are like the wings of a dove, 
and her flag isan olive leaf. Everywhere in this occan, she has 
name and a prestige; everywhere she is the guest of the heathen 
tribes; and everywhere the shield of heaven covers her, and the light 
of heaven shines upon her. May she never forfeit that protection, ot 
lose that glory which now rests upon her. 

While at the Marquesas, I was struck with the difference be- 
tween our simple Hawaiian missionarics, and those of the French 
Papacy. The former ask no human shicld. No forts have been erected 
for their protection. No weapons of defence are in their houses. No 
marines and no soldiers are quartered near them. No arsenals intim:- 
date the savages around them. No war-ship protects them in the har 
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bor. No clarion, no bugle, no fife or drum assures them of security. 
No martial tread proclaims the protecting power of a great and glori- 
ous nation. No frowning battery thunders terror upon the savage 
neighbors which surround them. No threatening of stored vengeance 
holds back the arm which might smite them. Defenceless to human 
view, they sleep and eat, go and come, without fear of evil. Securely 
they live and labor, while the spear of the savage is bathed in savage 
blood, while the leaden messenger of the warrior lodges in the war- 
rior’s heart, and while the fierce cannibal gloats on the flesh of the 
cannibal, 

Not so with the emissaries of’ the Papacy. Bristling bayonets, 
crackling musketry, booming cannon, rolling drums, the bugle’s blast, 
the trumpet’s notes, the helmed phalanx and the martial display, al] ad- 
monish the savage Marquesan not to despise the cross, or reject the 
creed of the Prince of Peace! Perhaps the poor Marquesan has 
learned, by mournful experience, not to provoke that power which 
holds the thunderbolt of Jove, and hangs in the terrors of war over 
them. But we have yet to learn that they have made the first convert 
to the true doctrines and the spiritual life of the Prince of Peace. 

With all their array of means, and with all their characteristic 
determination, their cause scems desperate in the Marquesas Islands. 
Their naval and military defences are removed, and with this removal 
their ecclesiastical corps decreases, their work grows faint, and the 
prospect is, that the priests may yet abandon the whole ficld. These 
carnal weapons make no spiritual conquests. The kingdom of our 
Lord is not of this world, and it can never ally itsclf with human 
policy and physical defenses, without defeat and disaster. 


I still sympathize with you, my dear brother, and with all who toil 
and pray with you in the work of peace. It ts an up-hill work. 
Peace principles make slow progress. History and precedent. are 
arrayed against them. Ignorance, apathy, and indifference are arrayed 
against them. Prejudice, sclf-conceit, pride, a false sense of honor, 
selfishness, jealousy, envy, interest, and the spirit of combattivencss 
and retaliation, are arrayed against them. Infidelity toward God, and 
trust in human skill and power, are arrayed against them. Sclf inter- 
est, intensified in the form of political, naval and military glory, is 
arrayed against them. ings, princes, rulers, nations, the great and 
the small, armies, navies, supplicrs, and a host not numbered, are 
against them. And sure I am, that ‘‘the old dragon, called the devil 
and Satan who deceives the nations,” is against them. 
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Still ‘‘ those that be for us are more than those that be against us.” 
The Almighty is with us. The Eternal God is our refuge. Under us 
are the everlasting arms. Our cause will prevail. ‘‘ If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” Though the progress of peace principles is 
slow, they are nevertheless sure. Silent as light, potent as gravity, 
and sure as demonstration, they move forward. Onward, onward, 18 
their entire history. Onwarp is their eternal destiny. They will 
prevail. The eternal fiat has proclaimed it. ‘God is love.” Peace 
is the central pillar of His throne; a peace, like a canopy of glory, 
shall spread her wings over his kingdom. ‘The Prince of Peace” 
shall reign. The thunder of war shall cease; its weapons and its 
arts shall be unknown. The earth shall rest from strife, and shall 
break forth into singing. Hold on, then, soldier of the cross. Never 
yield to faintness or fear. The cause is God’s. ‘ Be steadfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, inasmuch as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.’’ 

Your friend and brother in Christ, 
Titus Coax. 

Honolula, June, 1860. 


Mr. C. was attending the Hawaiian Anniversaries in H. The Re- 
port referred to has not reached us; when it does, we shall doubtless 
lay it under contribution to our pages.—Eb. 


MISSIONARIES NOT ALWAYS RIGHT ON PEACE. 


The defective views of good men on the question of war, we sce in 
the case of the Protestant missionaries during the Crimean war. Dr. 
Schaufler, one cf the best among them, preached at Constantinople, ear 
ly im 1855, a sermon, in which, as partly published in the N. Y. Evan- 
gelist, he says, ‘‘ Europe has both the right and the duty” to wage the 
war, and ‘if governments, generals and soldicrs comprehended the en- 
tire nature of the contest, they might enjoy unwavering trust in a righ- 
teous providence, and, like Hezekiah, look up for angelic help to smite 
the northern host in one night.” 

Mark how devout and hopeful this missionary waxes. While scout- 
ing the idea of “the Russian host trusting in God as his orthodox 
children,”’ though ‘sprinkled by the priests with holy water,” he as- 
sures us ‘‘ God heard united prayer,” alluding to the prayers of the va- 
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rious Protestant missionaries in Constantinople for the success of the 
Turkish allies, ‘‘ nerved the arm of the weary, and gave victory to the 
few. °° All is not gloom in our religious horizon. Not only is the 
eause righteous, but itis borne upon the hands and hearts of many 
prayerful people, and much seriousness prevails in the army and navy, 
both English and French. Never were Bibles, New Testaments and 
Tracts, better received than by these sturdy men. The great fast day in 
England, observed last year, and the great communion day before the 
British army left Varna, were omens for good, and never did an army go 
out followed by more or more ardent prayer, than the onc to these parts. 
Among them are some men of true faith and prayer. Before starting 
on the expedition from here, many young officers were received by con- 
firmation tnto the Episcopal church, and although but few of them may 
have been men born again, still they did seek God and acknowledge 
Christ; and if any of them lie buried at Alma, or Balaklava, or Inker- 
man, or Sebastopol, Christian charity %s permitted to hope for their 
souls.” 

These few extracts pretty fairly represent the views then entertained 
not only by Protestant missionaries in Turkey, but by nearly all Protes- 
tant Christendom, respecting a war now admitted even by its own par- 
tisans to have been one of the most. inexcusable, useless and disastrous 
on record ; a war that in two years wasted more property and sacrificed 
more lives, than the church of Christ has spent during the last five cen- 
turies in evangelizing the heathen world! Successful as modern mis- 
sions have been, we doubt whether they all, put together, have prepar- 
ed asm-.ny souls for heaven as this single war of the Crimea was the 
means of destroying; and yet here is an intelligent, devoted missiona- 
ry, one of the best now in the field, lending himself, in well-nigh infan- 
tile simplicity and sincerity, to laud this very war as God’s crusade 
for the salvation of Turkey ! 

How soon and fast is this strange delusion passing away in fire and 
blood. What is likely to be the result of a war that was to protect 
Christians in their rights, and permanently open all Turkey to a free 
and steadily triumphant gospel? Let the scenes of Zaleh, Damascus, 
and other parts of Syria answer. Strange that the friends and manag 
ets of the missionary enterprize should ever, after the teachings of 
Christ, and the experience of the first propagators of his gospel, look to 
the sword as a pioneer, an ally, or even a reliable protector of their sa- 
cred cause. 
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HOPE FOR THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


For six or eight years past there has clearly been in Christencom an in- 
creased proclivity to war. Ever since the breaking out of the Russian 
war-fever in 1853, there has come over the nations of Europe a change for 
the worse, a stronger tendency arpa! them to mutual suspicion, distrust, 
andenmity. Instead of the spirit of benignity and love which Christianit 
enjoins and cherishes, there has gradually risen more and more a hard, 

coarse, semi-brutal sentiment that seeks vent in bluster. menace and ter- 
yor, a8 the only means of security for one nation against another. This 
state of things would seem to be a singular instance of moral retribution 
for the great crime of Europe in the Crimean war, whose professed object 
was to give its nations security in future. The power of the Czar once 

aralyzed, the civilized world, it was supposed, might thenceforth betake 
itself without fear, to cultivating the arts of peace. How strangely has the 
result belied such a promise! A vague dismay or distrust has ever since 
overshadowed the nations of Europe, till their state answers to Job's de- 
scription of a wicked man; “ He travaileth with pain; a dreadful sound is 
in his ears; trouble and anguish make him afraid.” 

But, despite this temporary unhingement of the public mind, we see no 
reason to “ abate a jot of heart or hope” in the great work of Peace. It 
is perfectly obvious even to the eye of human reason, when its vision 18 
purged from prejudice and passion, that despite a temporary arrest, and 
even what may appear a temporary retrogression, all the most powerful and 
permanent tendencies of the times are setting in strongly in favor of the 
objects which this cause seeks to accomplish. Strong as are the interests 
concerned in promoting a policy of distrust and disunion among the na- 
tions, there are agents still mightier than they, working in an opposite di- 
rection. Commerce is every year weaving the civilized world into a closer 
texture of unity. Improved means of communication, leading to more fre- 
quent opportunities of intercourse, are helping more and more to counter- 
act the folly or the wickedness of those who seek to poison the ears and 
the hearts of neighbor nations against each other. Mournful as is the 
perverseness with which men are trying to prostitute the best gifts of God, 
the most beneficent inventions of science and art, to purposes of human de- 
struction, we shall nevertheless err, as Lord Elgin lately remarked, “ if,in 
our impatience and precipitancy, we lose confidence in the true principles of 
social and economical science, or blind ourselves to the manifest tendency 
— a tendency constantly operating, though subject to occasional checks and 
hindrances — the manifest tendency of such discoveries as those to which 
Adam Smith, and Black, and Watt contributed, to promote happiness and 
good will among men.” | 

It is true, also, that the high-priests of letters and religion, who ought to 
be the jealous guardians of that moral influence which is the antagonist, 
and is destined ultimately to become the vanquisher, of brute force, often 
miserably betray their trust. Yet we believe that, in spite of them, the 
human reason and the human conscience, as they become more enlighten- 
ed, will more and more revolt against the brutal follies of war. The very 
extravagance of the military furore is self-destructive. The advocates of 
unlimited warlike preparations, by the excessive vehemence with which 
they push their advantage, are rapidly working out the reductio ad absurd- 
um of their own system. Above ail, we cherish the belief, that, notwith- 
standing some most disheartening indications to the contrary, the spirit of 
Christianity — a spirit of love, of forbearance, of yearning pity. of infinite 
tenderness towards our brother man — is pradually, if but slowly, becom- 
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ing absorbed into the heart of society, and that before its power the War- 
Demon will have to retreat further and further from the abodes of civiliz- 
ed humanity, and be driven to seek refuge among the wild beasts of the 
wilderness. 

In almost every point of view we may hope. ‘Even in contemplating 
this world’s affairs,” says the author of ‘Friends in Council,’ “I think we 
have every ground for hopefulness. TI believe that a feeling of pity is ris- 
ing slowly in the heart of man as the dew upon Mount Hermon, to which 
the Psalmist likens the happy state of those brethren who dwell together 
in unity,—a pity compared with which all that mankind has yet known of 
pity, will seem hardness of heart; that will take the deepest heed of all 
the difficulties which the more obscure part of the human race has hitherto 
had to encounter ; that will permeate society from the highest to the low- 
est; that will never rest until it finds some cure for whatever can be cured 
in human affairs ; that will bury in oblivion what should be buried in obli- 
vien; that will try to render all occ:1pations tolerable, and to some extent 
beautiful; and that will make universal brotherhood something more than 
aname. To expect that great results of this kind will come without sig- 
nal and most alarming interruptions, and without most perplexing draw- 
backs, would be Utopian. A tidal movement of the kind I mean, is not 
easily to be perceived in one generation; but still I think some intima- 
tions of its commencement are perceptible in ours.” — Herald of Peace 
abridged. 


LORD BROUGHAM ON PEACE. 


DUTIES AND DELINQUENCIES OF PUBLIC TEACHERS ON THE SUBJECT OF WAR, 


“ Eloquence,” says Lord Brougham in his recent inaugaural address as 
Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh, “can in these times be worthil 
il ee only in furthering objects little known to, and, if dimly navceived: 
little cared for, by the masters of the art in ancient days—the rights of 
the people, the improvement of their condition, their advancement in 
knowledge and refinement, above all, in maintaining the cause, the sacred 
cause, of Peace at home and abroad. 

Suffer me to dwell somewhat upon the intimate connection of this last- 
mentioned important subject with the education of youth, the formation of 
their opinions, the cherishing of right feelings, upon the merit of those whose 
history is taught, or who are known as contemporaries, at least as having 
flourished in times near our own. Historians and political reasoners, the 
instructors of the people, have ill-discharged their duty in this most impor- 
tant respect. Partaking largely in the Tlusions of the vulgar which the 
were bound to dispel, dazzled by the spectacle of great abilities, and stil 
more of their successful exertion, they have held up to admiration the 
Worst enemies of mankind, the usurpers who destroyed their liberties, the 
conquerors who shed their blood—men who, in the pursuit of power or of 
fame, made no account of the greatest sufferings they could inflict on their 
fellow-creatures, The worst cruelty, the vilest falsehood, has not prevent- 
ed the teachers of the world from bestowing the name of great upon those 
scourges, as if themselves belonged either to the class of ambitious war- 
nors and intriguing statesmen, or to the herd of ordinary men whom suc- 
cessful crimes defrauded at once of their rights and their praises ; and to 
this must be ascribed by far the greater part of the encouragement held 
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out to unprincipled, profligate conduct in those who have the destinies of 
nations in their hands. 

It is not, however, by merely abstaining from indiscriminate praise, and 
by dwelling with disproportionate earnestnesss upon the great qualities, 
and passing over the bad ones of eminent men, and thus leaving a false 
general impression of them, that historians err and pervert the feelings 
and opinions of mankind. Even if they were to give a careful estimate of 
each character, and pronounce just judgment upon the whole, they would 
still leave by far the most important part of their duty unperformed, unless 
they also framed their narratives so as to excite an interest in the wor- 
thies of past times ; to make us dwell with delight on the scenes of human 
improvement ; to lessen the pleasure too seria Abin in contemplating 
successful courage or skill, whensoever these are directed to the injury of 
mankind ; to call forth our scorn of perfidious designs, however success- 
ful; our detestation of cruel and blood-thirsty propensities, however power- 
ful the talents by which their indulgence was secured. Instead of holding 
up to our admiration the ‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,’ 
it is the historian’s duty to make us regard with unceasing delight the 
ease, worth, and happiness of blessed peace. He must remember that, 


* Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war's ;” 


and to celebrate these triumphs, the progress of science and of art, the ex- 
tension and security of freedom, the improvement of national institutions, 
the diffusion of general prosperity, exhausting on such pure and whole- 
some themes all the resources of his philosophy, all the graces of his style, 
giving honor to whom honor is due, witholding all incentives to misplaced 
Interest and vicious admiration, and not merely by general remarks on 
men and events, but by the manner of describing the one and recording the 
other, causing us to entertain the proper sentiments, whether of respect or 
interest, of aversion or indifference, for the various subjects of the nar- 
rative. 

Consider for a moment what the perpetrators of the greatest crimes that 
afflict humanity, propose to themselves as their reward for over-running 
other countries and oppressing their own. It is the enjoyment of power, 
or of fame, or of both. 


‘ He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That cull fame in such martial acts as these, 
And he can spread thy name on lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s broad circle warms.’ 


Unquestionably the renown of their deeds, their names being illustrious in 
their own day, and living after them in future ages, is, if not the upper- 
most thought, yet one that fills a large place in their minds. Surely if 
they were well assured that every writer of genius, or even of such merit 
as secured his pages from oblivion, and every teacher of youth, would hon- 
estly hold up to hatred and contempt acts of injustice, cruelty, treachery, 
whatever talents they might display, whatever success they might achieve, 
and that the opinions and the feelings of the world would join in thus de- 
testing and thus scorning, it is not romantic to indulge a hope that some 
practical discouragement might be given to the worst enemies of our spe- 
cies. 

That in this, as in everything else, there is action and reaction cannot be 
doubted. The existence of the popular feeling in its strength beguiles the 
historian, and instead of endeavoring to reclaim, he panders to it. Sound- 
er and better sentiments might gradually be diffused, and the bulk of man- 
kind be weaned trom this fatal error, of which the heavy price is paid by 
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themselves in the end. But one consideration, oftentimes refered to, is 
never to be admitted as an extenuation, much less a defence, of unjust 
hostilities—the propensity of man to war, called the incurable propensity by 
those who make no attempt to apply a remedy. This is the very worst 
and most vulgar form of necessity, denying man’s free-will, and impious- 
Ny making Heaven the author of our guilt. But the absurdity is equal to 
the wickedness of the pretext. The self-same topic might be used in ex- 
cuse or in palliation of the ordinary crimes of pillage and murder. 

Surely a most sacred duty is imposed upon the teachers of mankind, 
whether historians who record, or reasoners who comment upon events, to 
exert all their powers for weaning them from this fatal delusion; to mark 
as their worst enemies those who would cherish the feelings of mutual 
aversion or jealousy between nations connected by near neighborhood, 
which makes hostility most pernicious, and friendly intercourse most bene- 
ficial; and, above all, unceasingly to impress upon their minds the contrast 
between the empty renown of war, with its unspeakable horrors, and the 
solid glory of peace, as real as its blessings are substantial. It is said that 
the present ruler of France returned from his successful campaign ime 
pressed with a deep sense of its horrors, and that his wise devotion to the 
peaceful improvement of the country has been stimulated by the recollec- 
tion of the scenes he had witnessed. Let us hope and trust that no vile 
flatterer will ever succeed in tempting him to abandon this course and that 
he will join all virtuous and rational men in discountenancing the feelings 
which, under his predecessor, were productive of such misery to France 
and to the world—feelings which imposed and still impose upon all neigh- 
boring nations the heavy cost of unceasing watchfulness ana preparation. 


WRONG PUBLIC OPINION ON WAR: 
HOW PAR CHRISTIAN MINISTERS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR IT. 


There is a joint, though not equal, responsibility for the wrong views 
prevalent in the community; but there is a great deal of truth and force in 
the following extracts from the London Herald of Peace :— 


“Tt is our sorrowful conviction that, to some considerable extent, the 
ministers of religion are responsible for that fearful demoralization of the 
pute sentiment, of which the late prize-fight demonstration is only the 
ast and most salient symptom. For the last seven years they have, as a 
body, thrown their whole influence into the scale in favor of ideas tending 
to ‘wars and fightings,’ and the glorification of brute force. There isa 
class among them, headed by Mr. Kingsley, who have set themselves for- 
mally to excite admiration for what they call‘ Muscular Christianity,’ 
which manifests itself, among other ways, in a prompt, skilful use of the 
fist. They exaggerate the value and importance of animal courage, and 
affect amost extraordinary anxiety to impress upon men the necessity of 
caring for and cultivating their bodies. Not merely as the bodv is the 
abode and the organ of ‘the great inhabitant’ which claims kindred with 
God, but for its own sake, as if muacle were really greater than mind or 
morals, or as if too little regard for the animal part of our nature were the 
besetting sin of the generality of mankind. 

Another method tending to the same object, is to revive the memory 
of, and invoke the most fulsome hero- worship for, men in past times, who 
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were nothing but sheer embodiments of brutd force. They are for ever 

ing in a most exalted strain of the Norse Vickings and Sca-kings; a 
class of men who, so far as their lineaments can be discerned through the 
mythical gloom in which they are enveloped, stand forth as mere pirates 
and freebooters, whose sole delight was in battle and blood, and who pass- 
ed through the world slaughtering and plundering, without paying the 
smallest heed to the claims of justice and humanity, or any other rule but 
that of 

* the good old plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


Next in their estimation and admiration. to these old giants, are the men 
of similar tastes and pursuits in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who with 
almost as much license swept the seas, intent mainly on two things, name- 
ly, clutching gold and killing Spaniards. Strange that Christian ministers, 
who profess to accept as the highest model of humanity the life and char- 
acter of Him who went about doing good ; who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again; who, when he suffered, threatened not; should decm it 
their duty to hold up before the young, as ideals of heroic manhood, men 
who spent the greater part of their lives, intent upon schemes of plunder 
and revenge ! 

The above remarks may apply only to a small class of the younger 
men in the ministry; but we fear it is undeniable that the great majority, 
of class and age, have of late years done little to restrain, but much to 
promote, admiration of military exploits and military glory. No one who 
reads the New Testament with an observant and unprejudiced mind, can 
fail to perceive the extreme prominence given to the duty of cultivating 
those dispositions — such as love, meekness, gentleness, patience, long- 
suffering, forgiveness of injuries, — which are utterly opposed to war. 
But does the inculcation of these virtues occupy as prominent a place in 
the ministrations of the modern pulpit, as they did in the instructions of 
our Saviour and his apostles? We venture to say that, in nine cascs out 
of ten, when the question of peace and war has been discussed in our pulpits, 
within the last ten years, it has been for the purpose, not of denouncing, but 
of defending war, and that often by a grievous perversion of the plain 
meaning of the Master’s language. 

But even this is not the worst. It isa melancholy fact, but it isa 
fact, and it will answer no good purpose to wink at it, that whenever 
bloodshed has been carried on or contemplated, whether in Russia, in 
India, or in China, among the foremost to vindicate those proceedings 
have been the sworn servants of the Prince of Peace. And when the 
movement for the formation of Rifle Corps was set on foot, — a movement 
adapted to diffuse through society sentiments and habits eminently un- 
friendly to the Christian life,—the clergy, on the platform and in the pul- 
pit, have put themselves forward as its most conspicuous and not most 
temperate champions. 

Thus on all hands do we find the very men who, by character and office 
should be the special guardians of the spiritand morality of the gospel, 
strenuously, though it may be unconsciously, aiding to substitute for the 
worship of Love, incarnate in the life of Christ, and confidence in spirit- 
ual power which He taught us to exercise, that admiration for military 
prowess, and that reliance on physical force which the ancient Paganism 
consecrated. We cannot altogether acquit Mr. Noel himself,’—whose 
published letter on prize-fighting had just been highly commended—‘‘dceply 
as we horor his character, of some complicity in this error. No man 
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more openly helped to render the Russian War acceptable and popular. 
No man indulged in language of more rapturous enthusiasm over the 
bloodiest exploits of that war. And does Mr. Noel really believe that a 
people like the English, in whom the combattive impulses are usually 
strong, and who are very imperfectly educated, and still more imperfectly 
Christianised, can be mad: familiar for years with tales of blood and ven- 
geance, over which they find their spiritual teachers gloating with exulta- 
tion, without having their moral nature debased and imbruted, and thus be 
prepared for eagerly welcoming such spectacles of degradation and brutal- 
ity as those which he now bewails?” 


PEACE OPERATIONS IN ENGLAND. 


Peace is the great question all over Europe, touching society at every 
point, and absorbing or subordinating every other issue. It is there very 
like the slave question in our own country. It obtrudes itself at every 
turn upon the public attention, and, like Banquo’s ghost, refuses to down 
at any man’s bidding. With an issue of such omnipresent and overmas- 
tering interest, it is not difficult in England to gain the public ear; and 
afew extracts from the late proceedings of the London Peace Society will 
show with what courage, good sense, and earnest, determined zeal, our co- 
workers there grapple the hydra :-— 


1. SUICIDAL FOLLY OF THE WAR-POLICY PURSUED TOWARDS CHINA.— 
Sanguine were the expectations entertained as to the advantages to the 
interests of both commerce and Christianity, from the concessions wrung 
from the Chinese authorities at the mouth of the British cannon. We 
Were told exultingly that this was the right way of dealing with the bar- 
barians; that the way had now been open for our trade and our religion 
by the only means by which that could effectually be done— by terror and 
coercion, Thoroughly imbued with this spirit, the British envoy, who 
had been appointed to exchange the ratifications of the treaty of ‘Tientsin, 
entered upon the mission. And what has been the result? The fair 
hopes so confidently cherished, have been once more suddenly quenched in 
blood. Commerce, instead of being promoted, is seriously perplexed and 
paralyzed. ‘The cause of Christianity, instead of being keloed: has been 
grievously hindered; and ‘for the next eighteen months,’ says the Bishop 
of Victoria, writing from Hong Kong,‘ regard missionary operations 
aa practically closed, except in the immediate vicinity of the five consular 
ports. 

Ifever man bore emphatically the character of an ambassador of peace, 
whose duty it was to efface irritating memories, and by all kindness and 
conciliation strive to establish confidence and friendship between two 
great empires, such was the character sustained by the British minister, 
when he went forth to China as his Sovereign’s representative ; but, acting 
Most unhappily on the maxim, so much honored by certain parties at 
home. that threatenings and terror are the only arguments which semi-civ- 
lized nations can understand, he presented himself at once to the Chinese 
Government in the attitude of suspicion and menace which such senti- 
ments could not fail to inspire. He peremptorily refused to hold inter- 
course with the high dignitaries of the empire who had negotiated the 
treaty, and who, by Lord Elgin’s express desire, had remained for months 
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at Shanghae for further conference with our representative; presented 
himeelf at the mouth of the Peiho, with actually a larger force to exchange 
ratifications of peace, than had been employed to carry on the precedi 
war; insisted upon forcing his way by a particular route to Pekin, an 
recommenced the war by an attack upon the Chinese defences, at the very 
moment when he had received a communication from a high officer of 
state, that he had just arrived with instructions from the Emperor to wel- 
come Mr. Bruce to China, and to conduct him with all honor to the capitol, 
That the Chinese had no other than fair and friendly intentions, had they 
been treated with ordinary temper and courtesy, is proved by the reception 
they accorded to the American embassy immediately after the bloody dis- 
aster into which our envoy had blundered. ‘It is but simple justice to the 
Chinese authorities,’ said the President in his annual message to Con- 
gress, ‘to observe that throughout the whole transaction they appear to 
have acted in good faith, and in a friendly spirit towards the United Sates, 
and the conduct of our minister on the occasion has received my entire 
approbation.’ 

he Committee, fully convinced of the folly and injustice of the course 
pursued by the British envoy, and knowing well the flagrant and unexpi- 
ated wrongs we had already inflicted upon China, felt it their duty to pro- 
test against further persistence in a policy which appeared to them pregnant 
at once with guilt and with danger. By their instructions, therefore, the 
Secretary prepared and published a pamphlet, containing a full statement 
of the case, drawn from the official documents; a copy of which was for- 
warded to every member of both Houses of Parliament, and to many of 
the principal newspapers throughout the country. A large number of 
lectures also were delivered on this subject, by their agents, in many of 
our towns and cities, And, finally, a deputation waited upon Lord John 
Russell, to present a memorial from the Committee in which they re- 
spectfully represented to his lordship, not only the utter injustice of the 
conflict impending in China, but the extreme i to which we were ex- 
posed, by a further prosecution of hostilities, of becom ing entangled in an 
inextricable web of complications and responsibilities as regards that vast 
empire; while at the same time they protested against the unconstitu- 
tional principle involved in the act of an official who had presumed to 
usurp the highest prerogative of the supreme government, and to com- 
mit this country to a war of indefinite extent and duration without the 
authority of the Crown and without the consent of Parliament. 


2. THE MISTAKE OF THE FRIENDS OF MISSIONS IN RELYING ON 
THE SWORD.— We have observed, with great sorrow and pain, a disposi- 
tion on the part of some of the friends of missions in this country not 
merely to justify, but to encourage, and even invoke, acts of violence and 
blood on the part of the government toward the Chinese and other races, 
on the mistaken, and surely we may add the utterly unchristian, ground 
that war is to open the way for the gospel; as if cruelty, carnage, and lust, 
could be fitting pioneers for a religion of peace and mercy and brotherly 
love. Cordially honoring the work in which those great associations are 
engaged, and even respecting the motive by which their zealous advocates 
are led astray in this particular instance, we cannot but deeply regret to 
find open countenance given from such a quarter to the principle of do- 
ing evil that good may come. We have ventured, therefore, to address 
to the directors and other friends of bible and missionary societies, a letter 
containing a respectful but earnest protest against a doctrine which it ap- 

ears to us is immoral in itself, and cannot fail, we believe, to exert an 
injurious influence on the mind and character of those excellent men 
themselves, who are engaged in the noble enterprise of christianising the 
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heathen world. But we have seen with the greatest pleasure, that at the 
late meeting of the London Missionary Soeiety, the directors, in alluding 
to China, declare their conviction, ‘that true patriotism, no less than 
Christian principle, must inepire the hope and dictate the prayer that the 
honor of our country, in relation to the Chinese government, may be secur- 
ed by wisdom and firmness, forbearance and moderation, rather than by 
martial force and the spirit of revenge; and that the future relations of 
China and Great Britain may be those of mutual trathfulness, equity 
and friendship. 

8. GLIMPSE AT THE LATE ITALIAN WAR. — Though the actual fight- 
ing lasted barely three months, yet if we take into account, in addition to 
the numbers acknowledged to have been sleaia in the horrible human 
shambles at Montebello, Palestro, Magenta, and Solferino, those who 
died of the diseases which the war engendered, aad those who afterwards 

i in lingering agony from their wounds, we cannot estimate the 
of life at than one hundred thoesand men; while the cost in 
money to all Europe ovcasioned by the war would be very moderately 
computed at one hundred millions sterling. How far the changes produc- 
ed by the war may conduce to the lasting happiness of Italy iteelf, it is 
far too early at present to judge. But itis already obvious enough that 
the reconstruction of Italian nationality by foreign arme, so far from hav- 
ing contributed, as we were taught to expect, to the general pacification of 
Earope, has served only to diffuse a wide-spreed and feverish apprehension 
throughout all nations, For this curse attends upon all wars, that the 
after-symptons are generally worse than the disease itself. Like a poison- 
ed arrow, the actual wound it inflicts, deep and poignant though that ma 
be, is a small evil compared with the venom it lodges in the blood, whic 
spreads inflamation through the whole system, and continually threatens 
to break forth into new and more mange PTT ulcers, than those which have 
been superficially healed by the hand of diplomacy. 

4. Some INCIDENTAL EVILS FROM THE ITALIAN WaR. — One of these 
evils was the occasion and the pretext it afforded for another of those peri- 
odical panics by which this country is now regularly visited at intervals of 
two or three years. This gave, as it no doubt was intended to give, a new 
impulse to the volunteer movement, which might otherwise have been in 
danger of languishing. The newspapers were filled with reports of meet- 
ings held to form mifle and artillery corps,in which not only military 
oficers and members of parliament, but ministers of religion, freely in- 
dulged in the most offensive and irritating imputations against our neigh- 
bors, with a view to inflame the passions of the people tothe fitting point 
of military ardor. And this summons of peaceful citizens to arms was 
taking place at the very time when we were expending from twenty-six to 
thirty millions a year upon our naval military defences, which, if such 
things could afford security to a nation, ought surely to have made us 
secure. This rage of soldiership is calculated to work immense mischief 
tothe country, not only by diffusing through society tempers and tastes 
utterly at variance with the spirit of Christianity, but by fomenting be- 
tween neighboring nations those feelings of suspicion and ill-will which it is 
ses ates wisdom and duty to strive to allay instead of exasperating; by 
withdrawing oor young men from those pursuits of self-improvement and 
benevolent activity in wnich mary of them have become engaged, into a 
course of life which, to say the least, is of the most doubtful tendency in 
its influence on their habits both of industry and of morals; and by train- 
1:1g one class of ourcountrymen to the use of arms, which may hereafter 
tell with most perilous results in times of social and political excitement, 
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such as have often passed over this cout within comparatively few 

ears, and may easily and soon recur, and when these amateur soldiers, 
habituated to the ouyoyment of deadly weapons, but under imperfect 
military discipline and restraint, are likely again, as we know they have 
done before, to turn against their humbler tellow-citizens those arms which 
they profess to take up for their defence ; and thus introducc into England 
those violent and patent political conflicts from which, as compared 
with other nations, we have been hitherto happily exempt, and exempt, as 
one principal reason, because our people have not been trained to military 
habits and the use of arms. 


5. PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. — It is obvious that what jecperutes 
the peace of Europe more than any other cause — more all 
other causes combined—is that system of rivalry in armaments with 
which the great governments menace each other, amid perpetual profes- 
sions of amity and friendship. ‘This system is now acquiring proportions 
so enormous, and developing itself with such apalling rapidity, as to fill the 
minds of all thoughtful men with dismay. In our own country especially 
this demand for increased forces has become a perfect disease. ithin 
fifteen years we have doubled our military expenditure, and, if the princi- 
ple on which we and other nations have been acting is the right one, we 
must inevitably go on at the same rate, doubling our expenditure for every 
fifteen years to come. This prodigious growth in the cost of our warlike 
establishment far outstrips the growth of the national wealth, unexampled 
as that isin the history of the world. ‘Between the years 1853 and 
1859,’ said the Chancellor of the Exchequer in introducing his budget, 
‘while the national wealth grew at the rate of 164 per cent., the national 
expenditure has grown at the rate of 58 per cent.’ 

And what is specially deserving of notice is this, that in the midst of; 
this extravagant outlay for armed defences, so far from enjoying the sense 
of security, for the sake of which we are told we must submit to these 
sacrifices, that just in proportion as our establishments are enlarged, do 
our panics seem to increase in frequency and intensity. The best proof 
of this is the fact, that at this very moment, when we are expending thirty 
millions a year for national insurance, as it is called, and while we are 
boasting of 100,000 volunteers, the press is teeming with pampklets from 
military and other authorities, declaring that the country is absolutely 
defenceless, and proposing further measures, which, if carired out, would 
involve an expenditure in comparison with which cur present estimates 
would be a mere trifle. 

By their lectures and publications, therefore, the committee have labored 
to expose the ruinous folly of this system, and ‘o incite the nation to de- 
mand that the government should enter into negotiations with the other 
governments of Europe, and especially of France, with a view to a mutual 
and simultaneous reduction of these armaments which are weighing down 
the people so oppressive.y, and keeping the whole civilized world in a state 
of constant irritation and disquietude. It appears to them that a most 
favorable opportunity is now opened for some such measure as between us 
and our nearest neighbors. ‘The Treaty of Commerce recently concluded 
by the exertions of Mr. Cobden will beyond all question immensely mul- 
tiply and extend the commercial transactions of the two countries, and 
thereby, to use the language of Lord John Russell, ‘tend to lay broad and 
deep foundations in common interest, and in friendly intercourse, for the 
confirmation of the amicable relations that so happily exist between the 
two countries, and thus make a provision for the tuture which will pro- 
gressively become more and more solid and efficacious. 
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“Such being the case, why should not an attempt be made to come to 
some common accord for arresting that insane rivalry in arms which only 
shows year by year ‘increase of appetite by what it feeds on.’ ‘Let us,’ 
to employ the emphatic language which Mr. D’Isreali uttered in the House 
of Commons last July, ‘ let us terminate this disastrous system of wild ex- 
penditure, by mutually agreeing, with no hypocrisy, but in amanner and 
under circumstances which admit of no doubt,—by the reduction of arma- 
ments,—that peace is really our policy; and then the right hon. gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, may look forward with no appre- 
hension to his next budget, and England may witness the termination of 
the income tax.’ 


COST OF WAR PREPARATIONS IN EUROPE. 


it is impossible to ascertain this with accuracy, because some governments 
publish no financial statement, and ethers only such as would seem intend- 
ded on purpose to confuse and baffle inquiry.. We subjoin, chiefly from 
the London Herald of Peace, as near an approximation of the truth as 
possible. It is drawn mainly from the Almanach de Gotha for 1860, 
which professes to give the latest budget of each country that has been 
made public; but it has nothing later to present to us in regard to Russia 
than the account of 1852. We think the marvel to most readers will be, 
how it is possible that the charges are not much larger in regard to some 
of the countries enumerated, considering the immensity of the forces they 
maintain. The estimates are very moderate. 
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Total.s.s seve eeseese £97,742,326 
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Several states of considerable importance are altogether omitted from 
the above list,such as Naples, Greece, &c., together with most of the 
smaller German and Italian states, though all these possess armies. We 
may very safely assume, that the combined military expenditure of all the 
states absent from this list, cannot be less than £2,268,684, which is all 
that is required to make up the total annual costof European armaments 
to £100,000,000. An immense aggregate, yet clearly much below the 
truth, as it allowe to each of the supposed four million standing warriors 
in Europe, only twenty-five pounds sterling; a sum that cannot possibly 
cover all the expenses of pay, food, clothing, equipment, ammunition, forti- 
fication, and the nameless other expenditures incident to the military pre- 
parations. We lately saw an estimate, that every soldier in the service 
of the United States government, cost no less than $800 a year, eight 
times as much hs the above calculation for Europe. 

All this, however, represents only the direct cost which the people of 
Europe have to pay for the support of war establishments. It by no 
means represents ali the loss which seciety sustains from these immense 
armaments. To get at this, we must take into account the value of the 
labor of the 4,000,000 able-bodied men withdrawn from all the occupations 
of productive industry. For the soldier preduces nothing, but helps to 
consume the productions of other men, A very simple illustration will 
bring this matter home to the plainest understandi Let us suppose a 
family, consisting of father, mother and four or five children, all of whom, 
being of age to work, bring the wages of their labor into the common do- 
mestic stock, But one of thesons is disabled by sickness, or becomes mn- 
sane; and, to make the analogy closer, let us imagine his insanity to take 
the form of a violent fear of murder and robbery, which leads him to buy 
muskets and pistols, and to consume s great quantity of gunpowder in 
order to frighten away the thieves. It is clear that the family, to whom 
this unfortunate man belongs, is poorer, net merely by the amount it oosts 
to support him, and to pay for his monomaniac extravagance in fire-arms 
and gun-powder, but by che amount of wages he was accustomed to earn, 
but which are now lost to the family. 

So it is in the larger family of nations, If four millions of men, in the 
prime and vigor of life, are taken away from all industrial occupations to 
handle arms, this cannot be done without inflicting an immense loss on the 
rest of the community. It would be impossible to estimate the average 
value of these mens’ labor at less than £15 a year each. This, multiplied 
be 4,000,000 wouid give a total of £00,U00,000, which, added to the direct 
cost of armaments already stated, smounts to the enormous sum of £160,- 
000,000, which the mations of Europe have te pay annually for the grauti- 
cation of threatening and defying each other, and being ready at tne mo- 
ment to fight each other when it suits their governments to fall out. 

But we must remember that this burden, prodigious as it is, is not all 
that the war-system imposes upon the people. It may be confidently said, 
that, but for wars and military establishments, there would not have been 
at this daya single penny of debt owing by any nation in Europe ; for 
though, in a few very. rare instances, some portions of the loans by which 
the existing debts have been created, may have been applied to other than 
direct military objects, yet it was simply because the ordinary resources of 
Scate had been already absorbed in this bottomless abyss of expense, that 
it became necessary to borrow for other purposes. All this mighty incum- 
brance resting on the heart of nations, may be most fairly put at the door 
of the war-system. 


How much does all this amount toP As nearly as we have been able to 
ascertain, it is as follows :— 
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Now, these war-debts of Europe, amounting to more than TWO THOU- 
FAND MILLIONS STERLING, entail an annual charge, in interest and cost of 
management, of at least £80,000,000. If we add this to the sum already 
computed for mili establishments, and loss of labor, it will give a total 
of £240,000,000, as the oblation which European nations have to offer 
way year on the altar of Moloch. 

e have no heart to push these startling facts into the multitude of ap- 
plications of which they are capable. LVE HUNDRED MILLIONS OP 
DOLLARS was-ed every year by Europe alone for war-purposes in a time of 
peace! The sum well-nigh baffles conception. Between three and four 
millions a day ; more every day than the whole Christian church are now 
giving in a year to evangelize the heathen world! 


Tag RecRUITING SeRvice.—It seems almost incredible, yet is none the 
less a fact, that of twenty thousand persons who appa’ for enlistment in 
the U. 8. army, only sightaen hundred were physically A reuse for admis+ 
sion! Nine tenths physically unfit for the service! Not more than one 
in nineof the applicants is accepted! This shows with what care war 
Picks out its tools for the work of blood. 
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RESULT OF THE CRIMEAN WAR ON TURKEY. 


“The preservation of the Turkish empire,” saya the London Herald of 
Peace, ‘‘ cost England £100,000,00, and 50,000 human lives, besides the 
fearful demoralization of the public sentiment, so apparent in every direc- 
tion, from which we shall not recover for balf a century. It led, also, to 
most of those European complications which have kept us ina state of per- 
petual disquietude ever since. And with what resultP With the result 
of consigning the Christians in this Turkish Empire to massacre and con- 
fiscation, and propping up, by artificial means, an execrable despotism 
which is rotten to the core.” oO 


But let us hear the Zimes on this question:—‘No one who has 
watched the condition of the Turkish pire during the last four 
years, can have doubted that the time must shortly. come when its 
affairs would once more engage the attention of Europe. All that the 
last war effected, was to preserve the actual territory of the Sultan 
from the grasp of Russia; it changed nothing, re-established nothing, 
made no reconciliations between rival creeds, gave no securities for justice 
on the part of the rulers, and weakened in no way the animosities of the 
ete War, indeed, seldom confers moral benefits on a community ; 

ut that of 1854 has not even strengthened the material resources of the 
Ottoman State. The Sultan has gained something by the weakening of 
his antagonist ; Sebastopol has been dismantled, the Black Sea fleet des- 
troyed, and the Russian is bound by treaty to advance no further than the 
Pruth, aud has given up her protectorate over Servia. But,on the other 
hand, the Mussulmans have lost their fleets; the army, which it took so 
many Phage to create, has been sadly diminished; the credit of the State 
1s hardly sufficient for another. loan; the ruling race is discouraged, and 
would undergo anything rather than | invite on the assistance of its 
Western allies; while the Christians, both Catholic.and Greek, are more 
than ever emboldened to throw off the authority of their masters. 

‘The Hatti Humayoun, which was published by the Sultan soon after 
the close of the late war, has remained almost a dead letter. The Sultan’s 
intentions, if he can be said to have any, may have been good ; but he can 
act only where his authority is regarded, which in matters of this kind, 1s 
hardly beyond the gates of Constantinople or Smyrna. Within the capi- 
tal, and one or two trading cities, justice may be effectually administered ; 
but even there this result is due less tothe commauds of the Sultan, than 
to the presence of foreign Ambassadors and consuls. In the rural districts 
things go onas before. It would be as useful to forbid the hawks to prey 
on the sparrows as to command the Mussulman population to abstain from 
ill-using and occasionally plundering some classes of the Christians. Al- 
though the latter as a body, relying on French or Russian protection, take 
delight in bearding the Turkish authorities, and habitually use the cry of 
persecution to obtain advantage over their Mussulman neighbors, yet 
there is a class of Christian peasantry, both in Roumelia and Asia Minor, 
whom centuries of oppression have reduced to the nature of beasts of bur- 
den. Among a people so depressed and disheartened that a full-grewn 
man will run from a Turkish boy whois pelting him with stones, anda 
whole village wil! see their houses pulled down over their heads by a fan- 
atical rabble without a thought of resistance, such a document as the Hatt! 
Humayoun ia of little use. Laws can be enforced only by the moral feel- 
ing of those whom they Bre meant to control, or the administration of stern 
justice by the magistrate. Neither of these conditions is to be found in 
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the Turkish provinces. The Mussulmans look on the Christians as Caro- 
lina planter looks on a negro, anda Turkish Cadi very much resembles 
the same planter when a case of beating a negro by one of his own friends 


is brought before him.’ ” 

Such, or even worse, is likely to be the result of a war which so many 
honest bct misguided Christians hailed eix years ago as opening a new and 
brighter era for Turkey ; as the harbinger of full toleration for Christians, 
and for missionary operations. What a rebuke for our reliance upon the 
sword in the work of converting the nations to areligion of peace, one of 
whose first warnings was, “ Put up thy sword; for they that take the 
sword, shall perish by the sword.” 


THE LAUGH AT ENGLAND’s Panic.—We are glad to see the general 
ridicule thrown upon the solemn and prompous parade of England to pre- 
pare for ‘self-defence. It looks to “ outside barbarians’ very like a na- 
tional phrensy bordering on idiocy, and quite unworthy of the strong, 
manly character she has heretofore shown. 


“The London Journals, particularly the Times and the Morning Post, 
have made themselves ridiculous by their jubilant exultation and grand- 
iloquence in regard to the late review of 20,000 volunteers in Hyde Park. 
The French papers are astonished at such fuss and parade over what to 
them would be but a common, every day spectacle, and do not understand 
why the London journals indulge in so much self-complacency on the sub- 
ject, and bid the world stand in awe of the military prowess of the British 

eople. If anything could induce them to undertake the invasion of Eng- 
and, these ridiculous demonstrations and threatenings would lead them 
quickly to attempt the work. Nor are the ra del the only ones who 
have made themselves ridiculous on this review ; for the Earl of Shaftes- 
phe | in a late speech alluded to it, and said the Ambassador of France 
candidly avowed that he never witnessed such a spectacle in his life! The 
London: times would be the first to point out the ridiculous figure we 
shoul make in getting up a naval review of half a dozen frigates, 
talking pompously about it, and bidding England look at our powerful 
defences ; yet such a farce would be quite as sensible as the parade made 
of this Hyde Park review in its rivalry with the soldiery of France.”— 
Boston Traveller. 


A SCENE IN THE LIFE OF BuRNS — The Poet ae i over the do- 
mestic sufferings of War.— When quite young, Robert Burns visited, 
in company with others, the house of the philosopher Dr. Adam Ferguson, 
Scotland. In the midst of the conversation, Burns turned away to exam- 
ine a painting that hung on the wall, representing a dead soldier on the 
ound, with his wife and child lamenting over him, and these lines of 
anghorne inscribed below, on reading which the young poet wept: | 


‘6 Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept for soldier slain ; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye disolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew; 
Sad, mournful presage of his future years, 
The child of misery baptized in tears.’’ 
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MELIORATIONS OF WAR. 


‘“‘ The barbarities committed by the Druses in Syria help us to realize 
the cruelty of ancient warfare. Among civilized nations war has become a 
science, and is regulated by a recognized eode, and by public opinion ; but 
ancient warfare was often as cruel and barbarous as the civil war in Mount 
Lebanon. Striking illustrations of this are furnished upon the monuments 
of antiquity where battle scenes are recorded or described. In the Behis- 
tun Inscription, (found upon a high rock at Behistun, on the western fron- 
tier of Media,) Darius thus deseribes his treatment of eaptives. ‘] sent an 
army by which Phraortes was taken and pede i before me. J cud PF 
both his nose, and his ears, and his tongue, and I led him away captive. He 
was kept chained at my door. All the kingdom beheld him. Afterwards 
I crucified him at Agbatana.’ (Similar inscriptions are found elsewhere, 
in nearly the same words, thus showing the uniformity ef these usages.) 
A eee ee temple in Egypt represents a great heap of human hands as 
the tribute paid to s king, and also illustrates 1 Sam. xviii. 26.”—JIndep. 

Indeed, it is very diffieult fer us, amid the more human usages of mod- 
ern warfare, to conceive it as it was practiced in ancient times. The cus- 
tom even now is bad enough in all conscience; but it has already lost 
more than half its pristine horrors, and undergone changes much grest- 
er than would now suffice to abolish it entirely. Its former atrocities are 
well nigh incredible. Belligerents employed whatever means would best 
answer their purposes of conquest, plunder, or revenge. They poisoned 
not only their weapons, but wells, and butchered men, women and children, 
without distinction or mercy. They spared none. Prisoners they either 
massacred in cold blood, or tortared with the most exquisite cruelty; and, 
when unable to reduce a fortified place, they would sometimes colleet bde- 
fore it a multitude of their victims, and, putting them all to the sword, 
leave their carcases unburied, that the stench might compel the garrison to 
retire ! : 

Such was ancient warfare. Atrocities like these were practiced even by 
the most polished nations of antiquity, Greece and Rome. At Rome, prie- 
oners were either sold as slaves, or put to death at pleasure, slavery being 
a merciful substitute for the latter. Kings and nobles, women and children 
of high birth, chained to the victor’s car, were dragged in triumph through 
her streets, and then doomed to a cruel death, or left to end their days in 
hopeless bondage; while others, less distinguished, were compelled as 
gladiators to butcher one another for the amusement of Roman citizens. 

What a contrast is here to modern warfare! Against such practices all 
Christendom would now cry out, as intolerable outrages; and the present 
war-system is itself @ standing proof of the progress made towards abol- 
ishing the whole custom, much more than half the work of its entire aboli- 
tion already accomplished. 
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EFFECTS OF WAR ON MISSIONARY OPERATIONS. 


“The war,” says Rev. W. W. Thompson, one of our missionaries in Sy- 
ria, “has desolated almost the entire field ef our missionary operations. 
The church at Hasbeiya is burnt, and the Protestant eommunity destroyed 
in the general destruction of the town and massacre of the Christian popu- 
lation. The Sidon station is suspended. Mr. Ford has removed to this 
place— Mr. Eddy gone to America. The station of Deir ef Kamar is 
dead; the missionary is saved, and has gone to Abich. The station at the 
Seik is suspended, and Mr. Bliss and the ladies of the female semi- 
nary, have fled to Beirut, and are now here . Calhoun is to disband the 
seminary at Abich, and hold himself in readiness to descend at a moment’s 
oe ee ee has abandoned ao and ee to Tripoli. 

e shall probebly shut up our press to-day, and put our Bee 
there in the best position we can for any mg emergency. Ont sc ools 
are all dispersed, and we are just holding on to the fragments of our mie- 
sion to see what the Lord intends to do with us.” 


Here ia an epitome of what war does With ail efforts to save men, whethb- 
er in Syria, India, or any part of Christendom itself. The work of their 
preparation for heaven is not to be carried on in war; and, if this master- 
device of the devil for the ruin of immortal souls, were to become strictly 
universal, a chronic estate of human society all over the earth, it would 
ting the knell of of a world’s hopes for eternity. 

With such facts as these before them, will Christians still negleet the 
cause of Peace, and undervalue its indispensable agency in the great work 
of reclaiming a lost race to God and heaven? They may, if they choose ; 
but bitter experience will in time teach them their folly; for the laws of 
providence and of the human mind forbid the hope of a world’s salvation, 
under any influences except such as are found only in a state of peace. 


Errects oF WAR ON Business aND Society.—In Beyroot,” says a 
letter to the London News, July 15, “ the panic amongst the native Chris- 
tians has been something fearful yesterday and to-day. They are embark- 
ing by hundreds in the different merchant steamers to Alexandretta, Alex- 
andria, Corfu, Malta, and even for England. Nearly all the French and 
English merchants are sending away their families to Europe. All trade 
is stopped for the present. Syria has had a blow from which she will not 
recover for sixty years. Men who were yesterday wealthy, are now, owing 
to these disturbances, and the bad faith shown by the Turkish government, 
beggars. Six weeks commercial bills used to be paid at maturity, as punc- 
ually in Beyroot as in London; now a bill due isa bill protested. Na- 
tive merchants shut up their magazines and are off. ; 

“In Beyroot the English and Americans have formed a fund to relieve 
the poor who have fled. to this place in thousands. The French have done 
the same. The Sisters of Charity have relieved hundreds every day with 
food. The French, English, Russian, Austrian, and Prussian consuls, (to 
nay oe of the American missionaries, who daily feed 300 people) give 
bread, cooked meat, rice, clothes, &c., to several hundreds of these poor, 
starved, burnt-out peasants. All the medieal men have attended to their 
wounds and sickness gratis, and even the crews uf her majesty’s ships, as 
well as the French, have contributed their mites. But how gigantic must 

is misery, considering that there are 150 Christian villages burnt, and 
78,000 Christians without home or bread!” 
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WAR IN SYRIA. 


The troubles in Syria, improperly called war, are so fully reported by the 
press, secular as well religious, that we find little occasion to fill our own 
pages with the revolting details, and therefore restrict ourselves to some 
facts and views not so likely to reach the public through these popular 
channels. 

There is mystery still hanging over this whole affair; but some points 
seem to be pretty well ascertained, like the following :— 

1. It is a local, hereditary feud, partly political, but chiefly religious, be- 
tween certain tribes or religious sects, contending for the mastery ; and in 
the struggle, the Druses have, by their forocast, skill and daring, tri- 
umphed over the party that are called Christians. 

2. In the origin of this contest, and in the means contemplated in its 
prosecution, the parties were both wrong. We may call one of these par- 
ties Christians, if we choose; but they have forthe most part evinced hith- 
erto scarce one particle of the gospel in their conduct. Their religion, as 
illustrated by them, is a libel on the gospel. 

3. These Christians seem very much to have brought these evils upon 
themselves. They took the sword, and they have miserably perished by 
the sword. They did not act as Christians in any proper sense of the 
word, but directly the reverse. 

4. While everything in our power ought to be done for their relief, we 
should take good heed not to concur or sympathize in the utterly anti- 
Christian spirit, principles and habits which have provoked this terrible 
vengeance, 

5. We see here a specimen of the way in which the Russian war, from 
which so much was once expected, is likely to recoil more and more upon 
the progress of a pure gospel in Turkey. It isa bitter lesson, hard and 
slow to be learned; but we think Christians seust, sooner or later, learn to 
rely, in their work of evangelizing the nations, on moral, peaceful means 
alone, and the sooner they learn this, and put it in practice, the better. 

We say this the more readily and earnestly from finding that professed 

Christians, special friends of the missionary movement in Turkey, are call- 
ing for warlike means to meet the present emergency, and publicly recom- 
mending our own gevernment to despatch war-ships to the scene. Is this 
like Christ and his apostles? Does it sound like the Saviour before Pi- 
late, ‘‘ My kingdom ¢s not of this world; if it were, then would my servants 
Sight ;” and not rather like Oliver Cromwell, whispering along the ranks of 
his Ironsides, on the eve of battle, “Trust in God, brethren, and keep 
your powder dry!” What a burlesque on the gospel, a point blank con- 
tradiction of Christ, and yet a saying which many Christians are wont to 
repeat with a smack akin to that of a dog lapping blood. Nor is this lan- 
guage a whit too severe for the case, as we could, if we had space, show by 
@ superabundance of facts, 
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COMMENTS ON HARPER’S FERRY AFFAIR. 


Our last numbcr, devoted necessarily to our late anniversary, did not 
allow us to resume this subject till now; and, on looking over the articles 
sent us, we find that they require only a little explanation to obviate the 
difficulties suggested. One correspondent, indeed, took the occasion to 
present, somewhat in detail, views of much importance, that may perhaps 
appear at some future time; but a very few remarks may suffice to set our- 
&lves right in this particular case before friends so intelligent and able. 

1. The right of peacefully changing a government seems to be confound- 
ed with the claim of overturning it by violent, illegal means. The former we 
deem a clear right, perfectly compatible with the gospel; but for the lat- 
ter we find not the slightest warrant in the New Testament. “ The right 
of revolution,” involving the right of war for the purpose, is a dogma no- 
where sanctioned, as we conceive, in the gospel; and it was only against 
this dogma, and its practical application, that we incidentally directed our 
remarks. 

2. It is an entire misconception to suppose that we meant to justify any 
of the slight, partial rebellions or insurrections, like that of Shay or Dorr, 
which have occurred here since our Revolution. We deem them all 
wrong ; but we meant to say, and still say, that they rested on the same 
principle with our own great rebellion—the claim of a people to overthrow 
their government by violence. The use of moral, peaceful means the 
gospel does allow, if it does not even require, to shake off an unjust, op- 
pressive government; but it does not sanction violence and bloodshed for 
the purpose. Here is the only point in dispute between us, if there be 
any at all; and on this we must achere to our poaition, that the gospel 

teaches us to bear the evils of wrong government until they can be reme- 
died by peaceful means. 

3. The analogy between our Revolution and the Shay or any other rebel- 
lion, we would not push to extremes, as the latter would of course suffer 
immensely in the comparison; bnt we think it clear that they all rest on 
essentially the same principle, —the claim of men in society to resist by 
violence the government over them. Our forefathers thought themselves 
wronged, and took redress finto their own hands, by illegal violence. Did 
Shay do more? In what essential respects do these cases differ? Does 
the gospel justify either? If such a principle is allowed, where will it 
end? 

We are the more inclined to arrest this incidental discussion, because it 
is confessedly a part of the government question, on which the Peace Socie- 
ty, as such, takes no stand, but leaves its members, while arraying them- 
selves against the practice of international war as the great evil they com- 
bat, to think each for himself. Our own views are more stringent on this 
subject than our Society or our cause would strictly require, and we have 
no wish to press them or obtrude them upon our co-workers, Still on even 
incidental questions, we would allow a perfectly free play of the pendulum. 
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RESULT OF OUR QUARREL WITH PARaGuay.—Our readers will remem- 
ber what a warlike demonstration we made, some two years ago, against the 
little Republic of Paraguay, on acceunt of her refusal to satisfy some pecu- 
niary claims of our citizens. A large and imposing fleet of war-steamers 
was sent out to demand “ justice” (!) at the mouth of our cannon; but our 
minister, like a man of sense, made arrangements for a peaceful, equita- 
ble adjustment by commissioners. These commissioners, sitting in Wash- 
ington under our own eyes, and with the whole current of popular senti- 
ment here setting in our favor, have unanimously decided against claims 
that we spent so many millions in hot haste to enforce by steel and pow- 
der. The mountain has indeed brought forth a mouse; but we may well 
be thankful for so harmless a result, and ought to give our government 
credit for its good sense in so fairly settling at last this paltry dispute. 
May this piece of bitter experience not be lost upon us in the future. 

“It must,” says a contemporary, “ be exceedingly paren hi We Mr. Bu- 
chanan and his cabinet, after having involved the country in the great ex- 
pense of the expedition to Paraguay, carrying the matter to the verge of 
war, to receive the decision of their own commissioner, that the claims 
upon which the demand and the hostile demonstrations upon P iy 
were made, are altogether unfounded. It is now stated that the truth is 
found to be that the company is in reality largely indebted to Paraguay. 
If this is so, the United States government is bound in honor to pay, or 
cause to be paid, ay proper demand that may be made, inasmuch ae we 
pushed our supposed claim to the extremity of war. If our citizens, head- 
ed by a United States’ consul, have committed po uaon on the govern- 
ment of Paraguay, as that government alleges, the United States’ govern- 
ment ought to assume the payment of claims made on that account.” 


RIvALRY IN W4B-PREPARATIONS.— The hinge of competition now be- 
tween nations ie not so much in actual war, as in the amount of prepara- 
tions which they can respectively make for it. It is a trial of strength, of 
ekill, of wealth, of general resources, of whatever goes to display the com- 
parative ability of nations. England, under a strange, almost inexplicable 
phrenzy pervading all classes from the peer to the peasant, is on the point 
of wasting ten million pounds sterling, $55,000,000, just to put a portion 
of her dock-yards, arsenals and forts in a state of defense ; and meanwhile 
the government is building fifty-eight steam war-vessels, of various kinds, 
carrying no less than 1,783 guns; and when the ships now on the stocks 
are completed, the entire British fleet will number 735 vessels, with 17,099 
guns, and requiring, with an average of ten men to a gun, 180,000 men to 
man them. What an outlay for the work of destruction! How vast an 
amount of money, and of moral and physical power, must it consume! How 
much more than is now spent by Christians in evangelizing the world ! 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE AkMyY.—* A correspondent of the Century at 
Fort Leavenworth,” says the N. Y¥. Examiner, “ states that the recruiting 
service is now very strict, and that men of vicious and intemperate habits, 
and of diseased constitution, are not permitted to enlist; that at the army 
posts there are libraries, and in some cases schools for their instruction; 
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and that wherever circumstances are favorable, they are allowed to culti- 
vate the soil on the frontier, and are trained in the simpler branches of civil 
and military engineering. We learn, also, from other sources, that at 
some of the military posts there has been an unusual attention to religious 
subjects,and that men hitherto hardened, and lost to all hope, have be- 
eome humble, prayerful Christians.” 


We are glad to hear such reports, end hope they may prove true. The 
whole war-system has hitherto been, and for the most part is still, such a 
tissue of evil, sucha sink of iniquity, such a hot-bed of vice and crime, a 
sort of moral caneer or gangrene on the bosom of society, that we may 
well rejoice to see it improve, if that be possible, into a handmaid of vir- 
tue and religion. We have no faith in the experiment, though glad to see 
it tried. 


POPULATION OF THE GRAVE.—From extensive calculation, it seems the 
average of human births since Christ to this time, is about thirty-two 
thousand millions; and, after deducting the present supposed population 
of the world, (960,000,000), this would leave 31,040,000,000 that have 
gore down to the grave, giving death and the Ble the victory over the 

ving to the number of thirty thousand and eight millions. Of this num- 
ber in the grave, about 9,000,000,000 have died by wars. 

What a picture! 9,000,000,000 of our race snatched away i Saad that 
cruel device to get rid of men in the oe manner possible! We trample 
upon the dust of these trillions, and they cry out—Ye living men, work 
with all your might to set up the kingdom of the Prince of Peace, when 
there shall be no more war. May the all powerful Head of the Universe 
Sgr cause the warrior to sheath his battle-blade; and then not only 
shall the millions he directly slays, stand up and live, but millions more 
who indirectly suffer from his agency. 


OPPRESSION IN THE ITALIAN STATES.—In a land of free institutions, 
where the government emanates from the people, is responsible to them, 
and has no separate interest, we can scarcely conceive of the atrocious 
tyranny under which Lombardy and Venice have labored, at the hands of 
the Austrian. The object of the government has been to grind every sou 
out of the people, which by taxes, forced loans, confiscations, direct robbery 
and every other means, could be extorted. The land is utterly impoverish- 
ed. So bare a neces of life as common salt is made a government 
monopoly, and held at inconceivable prices. ‘The military requisitions of 
1848 and '49 amounted to 100,000,000 livres. In 1854 forced loan 
was raised for the government of 200,000,000 livres, for which Pence 
Money was issued, which was at 30 per cent. discount on the nae | ay of 
its utterance, and which the government will not take again for dues, but 
forces the people to receive it as a legal tender. The taxes on real estate 
are contrived to exceed the tcome frum tt, so that the landed proprietor 
continually becomes poorer, for every 150 livres which the owner of the 
landed estate received, when the war broke out, his taxes and interest 
amounted to more than 160 livres. It being discovered that rich men 
Were in the habit of purchasing substitutes for military conscription, the 
S°vernment decreed that a commutation of 4,500 livres should be paid in- 
stead, and that this should be levied before the conscription. The conse- 
quenee is that the money of the rich is secured, and then the entire mili- 
tary contingent is taken from the poorer classes, who cannot pay. Lom- 
bardy, by the event of the recent war, is relieved from these indescribable 
exactione. 
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Horrors OF THE Civi. WaB IN VENEZUELA.—Civil war in its most 
horrible shape is now prevailing in Venezuela as well as Syria, as the fol- 
lowing brief letter in the Journal of Commerce, dated Laguayra, June 20th, 
will show: ‘Your readers have no doubt heard many accounts of the 
civil war in this unfortunate country ; but not one-fourth of the distresses 
and disasters are generally known. The rural districts have most awfully 
suffered, in the burning of villages and houses, destroying agama and 
the cold blooded murders, rapes and assassinations wantonly perpetrated.” 


Ruove Istanp Peace Society.—The annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Peace Society was held in Franklin Hall, June 26, Rev. G. T. Day, 
President pro tem., in the Chair, and was opened with prayer by the Chair- 
man. 

The annual report of the Treasurer, H. H. Brown, Esq., was read by that 
officer and accepted. The amount received during the year was $49 15 
from dividends ; paid out $73, balance on hand $86 87. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers for the year ensuing, Viz: 

President—Rev. Edward B. Hall, D. D. 

Vice Presidents — Gilbert Congdon, R. H. Conklin, George T. Day. 

Secretary — Stephen S. Wardwell. Treasurer — Hugh H. Brown. 
Auditor—D. R. Whittemore. 


‘ Deata or HENRY CusHinc.—Dea. Wardwell offered the following pre- 
amble and resolution, which were adopted, after appropriate remarks by 
Mr. Perry and the mover :-— 

Whereas, our worthy and respected fellow laborer in the cause of Peace, 
and Ist Vice President of this Society, Mr. Henry Cushing, departed this 
life on the 22d inst., therefore | 

Resolved, That we highly cherish the memory of so faithful a member 
and officer of this Society. We Malaga remember his labor in the good 
cause in which we are engaged, his faithfulness in cischargins his duties 
as an officer of this Society, having served for a period of thirty-two years, 
twenty-eight of which as one of our Vice Presidents, and his steady and 
growing attachment to those great principles of the Gospel of Christ, 
“ peace on earth and good will towards men.” 

Resolved, that we sympathize with his afflicted family, and tender to 
them our best wishes and prayers that God would sustain them in this 
their time of affliction. 

A committee was, also, appointed to make suitable arrangments for a 
series of meetings in furtherance of the Society’s objects. 


NATHANIEL HATHAWAY, Fairhaven Mass.—In the death of this vener- 
able man at the age of nearly 79, the cause of Peace, like almost every other 
Christian Reform, has lost an intelligent, devoted and _ steadfast 
friend. A truer friend of Peace we have never met. Early in life his at- 
tention was called to the utter incompatibility of war with the gospel. It 
became with him not only a practical but a paramount question, a test of 
Christian character ; nor would he give his countenance to any church that 
contradicted or ignored this test. He looked around him long for a church 
which he deemed right on this pont outside of the Quakers ; and finding 
none, he abstained through life from making, in the usual form, a profession 
of his faith in Christ. He felt that he could not join any church without 
belying some of his most cherished and most important principles as a 
disciple of Christ. Still he was not censorious, but with singular modesty 
and meekness bore his testimony against the unchristian views and prac- 
tices current around him. For many years he was active, with his tongue 
and his pen, in trying to secure a wider prevalence of what he so fully-‘be- 
ae to be the teachings of Christ and his apostles on the subject of 

eace. 
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TESTIMONIES TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


It may well seem superfluous to array the authority of illustrious 
names as vouchers for a cause so clearly, so eminently Chistian as 
that of Peace. Few, if any, will deny its merits in the abstract, as 
breathing the true spirit of the gospel, and aiming to accomplish one of 
its grandest and most glorious objects, while the mass of Christians 
practically ignore or neglect its claims on themselves. We cannot be- 
lieve that any of them would treat it thus, if they would only look at 
it with the care it deserves, but would view it in the same light with 
those distinguished men of different “denominations, who have given it 
their fullest, most earnest commendation, as worthy of support from 
every follower of the Prince of Peace. 

‘“ America,” said Archdeacon Jeffries, of Calcutta, ‘“‘ has the honor 
ofinventing two of the most valuable institutions that ever blessed 
mankind— the Peace Society, and the Temperance Society; and if. 
every American viewed them as I do, he would join them immediately.” 

“T hail the establishment of Peace Societies,’’ says Judson, the 
Apostle of Burmah, ‘ as one of the most auspicious signs of the present 
eventful era, and regard them as combining, with Bible and Missiona- 
ty Societies, to form that three-fold cord which will ultimately bind 
all the families of man in universal peace acd love. Since war has 
been universally advocated and applauded, it appears to me that it is 
hot optional with any to remain neutral or silent on this great ques- 
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tion, since, thus remaining, they must be considered as belonging, of 
course, to the war party. Notwithstanding, therefore, I am a mission 
ary, I have determined to make whatever efforts are necessary to com- 
ply with the dictates of conscience, and. wash my hands of the blood 
that is shed in war. I regret that I have so long delayed to enter my 
protest against this practice by some overt act, a measure which ap- 
pears, in the present state of things, the tndispensable duty of every 
Christian.” 

‘‘ Much may be done,” says Chalmers, ‘‘ to accelerate the advent of 
- perpetual and universal peace, by a distinct body of men embarking 
their every talent, and their every acquirement, in the prosecution of 
this as a distinct object. This is the way in which some of the other 
prophecies of the Bible are at this moment hastening to their accom- 
plishment; and it is in this way, I apprehend, that the prophecy of 
peace may be indebted for its speedier fulfilment to the agency of men, 
selecting this as the assigned field on which their philanthropy shall 
expatiate. Were each individual member of such a scheme to prose- 
cute his own work, and come forward with his own peculiar contribv- 
tion, the fruit of the united labors of all would be one of the finest col- 
lections of Christian eloquence, and of enlightened morals, and of 
sound political philosophy, that ever was presented to the world. | 
could not fasten on another cause more fitted to eall forth such a varie- 
ty of talent, and to rally around it s0 many of the generous and accom- 
plished sons of humanity, and to give each of them a devotedness and a 
power far beyond whatever cou! sent into the hearte of enthusiasts 
by the mere impulse of literary ambition.”’ 

‘It is high time,” said the late John Angell James, “for the fol- 
lowers of the meek and lowly Jesus to study the genius of their relig- 
ion. A hatred of war is an essential feature of practical Christianity ; 
_ and it is a shame upon what is called the Christian world, that it has 
not long since borne universal and indignant testimony against that 
enormous evil which still rages not mcrely among savages, but among 
scholars, philosophers, Christians, and divines. Real Christians should 
come out from the world on this subject, and touch not the unclean 
thing. Let them act upon their own principles, and become not only 
he friends but the advocates of peace. Let ministers from the pulpit. 
writers from the press, and private Christians in their intercourse with 
each other and the world, inculcate a fixed and trreconcilable abhorrence 
of war. Let rae Crurcu oy Gop BE A SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
THE PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE.” 
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‘Tt is not easy to conceive,” said the sainted Payson, ‘“‘ how any 
one who believes the’Scriptures, and professes to be a disciple of the 
Prince of Peace, or a friend to the human race, can justify himself in 
withholding his aid from a cause so evidently the cause of God. Who 
would not wish to share this honor? After the glorious victory shall 
have been won, after wars shall have been made to cease under the 
whole heaven, who will not then wish to have been among the few that 
first unfurled the consecrated banner of peace ? ” 

From ecclesiastical bodies, representing nearly all Christian denomi- 
nations in our land, we might quote a large number of strong resolves 
to the same purpose. They all ‘‘commend this cause to the Christian 
community, as worthy of a place among the benevolent enterprises of 
the age,” and regard ‘‘ the American Peace Society as eminently enti- 
ed to the cordial co-operation and support of all the churches of 
Christ.” They deem it ‘‘ the duty of ministers to preach in favor of 
the cause of peace, as ® prominent part of the gospel, and of Christians 
to pray for the spread of peace through the world.” They think, also, 
“that the subject of peace, being in its strictly evangelical principles 
and bearings a part of the gospel, ought to be discussed in the pulpit 
on the Sabbath, just like the other principles of the Bible; ”’ and that 
“ministers should continue to preach, Christians to pray, and all to 
contribute in favor of universal and permanent peace.”’ 

To all these, we will add only the following well considered com- 
mendation, signed in 1853, by distinguished representatives of nine 
Christian denominations in the United States. ‘‘ The cause of Peace 
we regard as an eminently philanthropic and Christian enterprize of 
great importance, and every way worthy of sympathy and support. It 
has already accomplished much good, with a very small outlay of 
money. It would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it possessed ad- 
equate means; and we think it deserves, as it certainly needs, a large 
increase of funds. The American Peace Society, charged with the care 
of this cause in our own country, and whose management has deserved- 
ly secured very general approbation, we cordially commend to the libe- 
ral patronage of the benevolent in all religious denominations, more es- 
pecially to men of wealth, on whom this enterprize, more than almost 
any other, must chiefly depend for support.”’ 

Such are the views of the best and ablest men that have lived since 
the rise of this cause; nor can we doubt that all Christians, if they 
examined the subject with similar care, would come to the same con- 
clusion, The chief difficulty is to keep it aright before the communi- 
ty; and for this service we must depend almost solely on the Christian 
Press and the Christian Polit 
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NEGLECT OF PEACE BY CHRISTIANS. 


There ought to be no need of pressing the claims of Peace upon the 
professed followers of Christ. The very motto and birth-song of their 
religion was Peace; and it forms one of its most marked and glorious 
peculiarities. Its spirit and principles pervade the whole New Testa- 
ment. The Bible is a great statute-book of Peace. Our Father in 
heaven is the God of Peace. Our Redeemer is the Prince of Peace, and 
his gospel, rightly understood and applied, would be sure to spread 
peace in every land blest with ita light. 

, How strange that such a cause should ever have been neglected by 
Christians as a body, and stranger still that so few among them seem 
willing even to consider its claims upon them! But, however strange. 
such is the fact. Scarce one in a thousand has yet done anything for 
it; and most of them hardly stop to inquire what is meant by it, ard 
still less how they might and should promote it. How little, in com- 
parison with what it ought, docs even the Christian press publieh on 
the subject! Has ore pulpit in a hundred spontancously and +habite- 
ally advocated this cause in earnest ? How small a portion of Chriz 
tians or Christian ministers ever take the trouble seriously to inquire 
what it descrves at their hands! How few prayers are offered in its 
behalf, and how little money given or effort made for its promotion! 
The mass of Christians among us, with a few honorable exceptions, seem 
quite insensible to its claims; and not one church in a thousand con- 
tributes regularly to this as to other objects of Christian benevolence. 

How shall we account for such neglect and apathy? Not from the 
nature of the case; for there is scarce an argument in behalf of apy 
benevolent enterprise, that might not be applied to this with equal 
propriety and force. Not from any special difficulties of the task ; for 
it is far /ess difhoult than the vast work of a world’s evangelizatfon, to 
which the church is now devoting herself with such commendable zeal 
Certainly not from the gospel itself; for its principles and aims, its 
very genius and spirit, all unite to enforce the claims of peace. 

What, then, are the reasons? A chief one is found in the war-de- 
generacy of the church; a degeneracy begun even before the time of 
Constantine the Great, early in the fourth century, and since that fatal 
event, become, by a wide conspiracy of malign influences, so complete 
that she scems hardly conscious of it, and most of her members stoutly 
contend to this day for the war-creed, as the real doctrine of Christ, the 
faith once delivered to his saints! No wonder they are so indifferent, 
and some of them even opposed to the cause of peace. 
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Nor ia this all ; for the mischief is much aggravated by their igno- 
rance of the subject. How little do the mass of Christians understand 
of the terrible evil we combat, or of what we propose for its cure! 
How little do they know what war is, or what it does! How little of 
its camps or war-ships; of its battles, its sieges, or its hospitals; of 
the property it wastes, or the life it sacrifices; of the crimes it perpe- 
trates, or the calamities and sufferings it inflicts; of its sack of cities, 
its conflagration of villages, and its devastation of whole provinces and 
empires; of the wide sweep of its demoralizing influences, its wholesale 
havoc of immortal souls, or the manifold obstructions it opposes to the 
spread of Christianity, and the salvation of a lost world! Not one in 
ten or ahundred has yet learned even the alphabet of this cause; and 
until they know more about it, we can have little hope of their mecting 
its claims. 

Would to God we could induce them to examine these claims in 
earnest; but, alas! too many are not disposed to examine them at all. 
and turn away from the subject as ifit were no matter of theirs. Invite 
them to a peace lecture, or offer them a peace publication, and they 
will perhaps tell you, ‘ We understand the matter well enough already, * 
and care not to hear or read any more about ®. We are enemies of 
war, quite as much a8 you are; and no further light on the subject can 
make us better friends of peace.’ They do not reason thus upon any 
other subject. Press them to read orhearthe gospel, and they will not 
" Tetortin the same way, ‘We understand it well enough already, and 
don’t wish to hear or read any more about it. We believe the Bible, 
all of it; and nothing we can read or hear, will alter our views of its 
truths, or make us any better Christians than we now are. We nced 
bo further light ; go to pagans abroad, or to impenitent men at home.’ 
What would you think of a professed Christian who should argue thus? 
Yet will nine Christians in ten reason in just this way about one part 
of the gospel, its pacific principles and duties, which they understand 
not half so well as they do the trite, common truths they take so much 
pains to keep continually before their minds. 

Do Christians treat any other cause in this way? How strange it 
would seem to hear them saying, ‘ We are friends of Temperance, of 
Missions, of the Tract or the Bible Society, and for this reason wish to 
inquire no more into their claims upon us, or the ways in which we 
can best promote their success.’ No; a heart-felt intercst in any en- 
terprise makes men desirous of learning all they can about it; and, if 
really a friend of peace, you will necessarily wish to have its leading 
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facts, arguments and motives as full and fresh as possible in your 
mind. It is mainly for the want of such information that the mass of 
Christians still sleep so profoundly on this subject; and never will 
they wake in earnest to the cause, until they duly examine its claims 
for themselves. It is amazing that they should be at all reluctant, or 
need the least urging to engage in such an inquiry; and if you have 
the spirit of Christ on this subject, we cannot believe you will either 
refuse or neglect to investigate it for yourself, but will take every op 
portunity to learn what He would have you do for this blessed cause. ~ 


WAR°‘°A CURABLE EVIL. 


Looking back over the history of war for more than five thousand 
years, and seeing it now entrenched so deeply in the habits and insti- 
tutions of Christendom itself, we cannot wonder at the common im- 
pression that it is well-nigh, if not absolutely, incurable. But is it 
so? Is this gigantic evil really incurable? God forbid. There is 
nothing whatever in its nature or its long continuance, nothing in the 
‘depravity of mankind, or the habits of society, nothing in the necessi- 
ties of civil government, or the extent, power and inveteracy of the in- 
fluences accumulated the world over for its support, to forbid the hope 
of its being brought by proper means to a perpetual end. 

So we might argue from the history of kindred reforms. Look at 
knight-errantry and witchcraft, at the crusades and other religious wars, 
at trials by ordeal and judicial combat, at persecution for religious 
belief, and a variety of other evils already either abolished, or putin 
a train of ultimate abolition. If such customs as these have actually 
been abolished, is there no possibility of putting an end to war ? 

Review, also, the meliorations of war itself. Bad as the custom 
still is, it has lost more than half its primitive horrors, and undergone 
changes greater than would now suffice to abolish it entirely; more 
than half the work of its utter extinction already accomplished. We 
will not sketch its former barbarities, indignantly discarded from the 
present war-system of Christendom; but, if ten steps have already 
been taken, as they confessedly have, towards abolishing this custom, 
is there no possibility of taking the six more that alone are now re- 
quired to complete its abolition ? 

Nor is this all; for certain kinds of war have actually been abolished. 
Private, or feudal wars, once waged between the petty chieftains of 
Europe, and frequently occasioning even more mischief than often flows 
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now from the collision of empires, continued for centuries to make the 
very heart of Christendom a scene of almost incessant commotion or 
alarm ; but efforts, led on mainly by the church, and continued for even 
four or five centuries, succeeded at length in putting an end to that 
terrible species of war, as like efforts unquestionably mols to the cus- 
tom of international war. 

Just glance, then, at some of the causes now conspiring to such a 
result. Mark the progress of freedom and popular education ; — the 
growing influence of the people, always the chief sufferers from war, 
over every form of government ; — the vastly augmented power of pub- 
lic opinion, fast becoming more and more pacific; — the spirit of free 
inquiry, and the wide diffusion of knowledge through presses, and pul- 
pit, and schools; — the disposition to force old usages, institutions 
and opinions through the severest ordeals ; — the various improvements 
which philanthropy, genius, and even avarice itself, are every where 
making in the character and condition of mankind, all demanding 
peace; —the actual disuse of war, and the marked desire of rulers 
themselves to supersede it by the adoption of pacific expedients that 
promise ere long to reconstruct the international policy of the civi- 
lized world ; — the pacific tendencies of literature, science, and all the 
arts that minister to individual comfort, or national prosperity ; — the 
more frequent, more extended intercourse of Christians and learned 
men in different parts of the earth ; — the wide extension of commerce, 
and the consequent interlinking over the globe of interests which war 
must destroy ; — the steady, if not rapid spread of the gospel in pagan 
lands, the fuller development of its spirit in Christendom, and the 
more direct, more efficacious application of its principles to every spe- 
cies of sin and misery ; — all the enterprises of associated benevolence 
and reform, but especially the combined efforts made with much suc- 
cess to dieseminate the principles of peace, to pour the full light of heav- 
en on the guilt and evils of war, and thus unite the friends of God and 
man every where against this master-scourge of our race. Such are 
some of the influences now at work for the world’s perpetual peace. 

This result the Word of God makes absolutely certain in due time ; 
for expressly, repeatedly has he promised that, when the kingdoms of 
this world shall all become the kingdom of his Son, then “‘shall they 
beat their swords into plough.shares, and their spears into praning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” Such is God’s promise; and we must either 
discard the whole Bible, or believe the absolute certainty, sooner or 
later, of universal and permanent peace. 
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Is not this promise now in a course of actual fulfilment? Yes, ‘al- 
ready is the process begun, by which Jehovah is going to fulfil the 
amazing predictions of his Word. Even now is the fire kindled at the 
forges where swords are yet to be beaten into plough-shares, and spears 
into praning-hooks. The teachers are already abroad who shall per- 
suade the nations to learn war no more. If we would hasten that day, 
we have only to throw ourselves into the current, and we may row with 
the tide. There may be, here and there, a counter-current; but the 
main stream is flowing steadily on, and the order of providence is roll- 
ing forward the sure result.” 


WHAT HAS THE CAUSE OF PEACE DONE? 


Very little, we grant, in comparison with what necds to be done, 
only a small part of its great work; and yet has it already accom- 
plished far more than could reasonably have been expected of it in 80 
short a time, and with such slender means. 

Look at some of its results patent to every eye. Mark the general 
peuce of Europe for forty years from tts origin— from the battle of 
Waterloo, in 1815, to the rise of the Crimean war; a longer period of 
rest from the sword than Christendom had ever known before. True, 
its nations were all this time armed to the teeth; but, with sporadic 
cases of conflict between rulers and their subjects, there was still noth- 
ing that could be strictly called war, no conflict by the sword between 
any of its governments. 

During most of this time our own country enjoyed similar 
repose. In 1835, we were seriously exposed to war with France; in 
three marked instances were we on the brink of war with England: 
and in all these cases our escape was owing chiefly to the altered tone 
of popular sentiment on both sides of the Atlantic, created by efforts in 
this cause. Often had provocations not half as great led to long and 
bloody wars. Our deliverance, too, from a conflict with Mexico, in 
1838, was publicly attributed by John Quincy Adams to our labors; 
and, had public opinion been what it was fifty years before, we could 
hardly have avoided a war with England either about Canada in 
1838, respecting our north-eastern boundary in 1840, or about Oregon 
in 1846. 

If facts like these do not prove success, what ever can prove it? 
These results were as fairly attributable to efforts in the cause of 
peace, as the spread of Christianity among the heathen is to the mis- 
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sionary enterprize, or the triumphs of temperance to labors in that 
cause. On any other subject, such proof would be deemed perfectly 
decisive. Had no duel been fought in any of our Southern States for 
twenty-five years, would not this alone have proved a steady and sure 
decline of that practice? Had there been in our whole country no 
case of intoxication for forty years, would not this single fact have 
shown the cause of temperance to have become signally succcssful? 
Why then should not the general peace of Christendom for forty 
years, be regarded as equally decisive of success in this cause ? 

Nor is this all; for we have really begun the process of abolishing 
this custom. We are gradually undermining its fundamental, essential 
_ principle. We are seizing the very hinges on which it turns. We are 
gradually training nations to settle their difficulties by other means, 
Such a change is full of hope. We might stop a hunired duels, or 
keep a thousand drunkards from a fit of intoxication, without making 
any effective impression on the general practice of duelling or of intem- 
perance. We must break up the usage; nothing else will suffice. So 
on peace ; we must change the prevalent modes of thought and fecling 
on the subject, and accustom nations, like individuals, to settle their 
disputes without bloodshed. 

Mark how far we are actually doing this by the substitution of ref- 
erence in place of the sword. A dispute between oursclves and Great 
Britain was submitted, in 1822, to the Emperor of Russia; a similar 
one between the same parties to the King of the Netherlands, in 1827; 
and various matters in controversy between us and Mexico, to the 
King of Prussia, in 1838. Not that the result in any of these cases 
was entirely satisfactory, a thing never to be expected; but it did se ° 
cure its great object —it prevented war. This practice has been slow- 
ly yet surely extending, and winning general favor, till our own govern- 
ment has begun to form treaties on this principle; and from the mem- 
orable Congress of Paris, (April, 1556,) which terminated the Crimean 
war, we hear the voice of all Europe in its favor: ‘‘ The plenipoten- 
tiaries did not hesitate to express, in the name of their governments, , 
the wish that States, between which any misunderstanding may arise, 
should have recourse to the good offices of a friendly power.” ‘Thus is 
arbitration gradually taking the place of war, and superseding its long 
supposed necessity. 

Meanwhile, we see a gradual yet sure mitigation of the evils once in- 
separable from war. When we began our labors,in 1816, privateering 
was no leer a part of the custom than its sieges orits battles; but at the 
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close of the Crimean war, the Paris Congress unanimously decreed its 
perpetual abolition. Was not here a signal success? Yet only one of 
the many meliorations we have secured. Thesaine Congress decided, 
among other improvements in the law of nations, that there shall be no 
blockade without a force sufficient to enforce it; that all neutrals shall 
pass unmolested alike in war as in peace; that the flag of a country 
shall protect whatever it covers, and that nothing shall be liable to 
capture except articles strictly contraband of war. Simple, but far. 
reaching principles; and, once carried into general practice, they would 
take from war no small part of its evils. 

With such facts before us, we have a right to claim that something 
has already been gained in the cause of peace, vastly more indeed 
than could have been expected from the small means thus far used 
We challenge the world to name any other enterprize that has done 
more in proportion to the means employed. Look at some of the facts. 
For twenty years from its origin, the entire receipts of this cause did 
not average five thousand dollarsa year, while the war system was 
costing Christendom some thousand millions a year; more in one hour 
on the war-system, even in a time of peace, than for the cause of peace 
in twenty years! Yet has this mere pittance, spent in the use of 
moral, Christian means, done more to preserve peace in Christendom, 
than all the myriads wasted, year after year, upon her war-system. 

— With adequate means, how much might have been accomplished! 
Not that any amount of efforts could abolish war at once; for the very 
laws of the human mind, of society and government, forbid the hope. 
Such a consummation can be reached only by wise, vigorous, long-con- 
tanued efforts. We must wait and work for it. Yet how much more 
might have been done than has been! Had the Christian community 
from the first heeded the claims of this cause only as they have some 
others; had the church and her ministry all along rallied spontaneous- 
ly to its generous, habitual, effective support; had the press, in the 
ubiquity and power of its influence, lent its full, earnest, persistent ad- 

-vocacy ; had we been furnished with half the funds necded to bring 
the cause aright before our rulers, before our seminasics of learning, 
before ecclesiastical bodies, and the community at large ;— yes, with 
only a single one of the thousand million dollars spent by Christendom 
upon her war-system, we might ere this have effected such a change as 
would have sufficed, under God, to insure henceforth her general and 
permanent peace. 

Onr work, however, is only begun. The warsystem still remains in 
full force, a vast magazine of mischief. The war-spirit, so far from 
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being extinct, merely sleeps, and waits only a sufficient provocation to 
unkennel its blood-hounds, and send them howling over the fairest 
fields of Christendom. We have as yet no real security; nor can we 
have till nations shall give up the war-principle of adjusting their dif- 
ferences by the sword, and come to establish in its place a system of 
rational, peaceful adjudication. 


WHY NO MORE PREACHING ON PEACE. 


If ministers of the gospel would render the cause of peace apy es- 
sential service, they must qualify themselves for the work. They must 
take a deep interest in it as an element of the gospel, and as a part of 
the instrumentalities requisite for the world’s conversion. They must 
imbue their own minds with the spirit of peace, and study the Bible 
until their views are brought fully into accord with its teachings. _ 

We cannot wonder at the apathy of ministers who pay no attention to 
this subject. Can we expect them to write, or preach, or converse upon 
what they do not understand? Can they understand what they have 
neverexamined? Will they plead for an object whose claims they never 
felt, or labor for a cause they neither value nor love ? 

Here is the explanation of nearly all that indifference about the 
cause of peace which is so disreputable to many a reputed minister of 
Christ. They do not understand it! And will they ever understand 
this or any other subject without examination? Their views are not 
settled upon it! And do they expect or desire to settle them without 
inquiry ? But they do not feel a sufficient interest! And how are 
they to acquire such an interest ? By continuing to neglect the whole sub- 
ject? How did you become a friend, an advocate, a champion of the 
temperance or the missionary cause? You read, you conversed, you 
reflected, you prayed, you wrought it into your very soul, and made it 
apart of yourself. Do the same in the cause of peace; and you will 
ere long have such views of its importanee, such a conviction of its 
claims, such strong desires for its speedy and universal success, as will 
never let you sleep over it again. 


Excess O£ FEMALBs IN ENGLAND.—There is in England an excess of 
800,000 females over males. The disparity is caused by wars and stand- 
ing armies, by the drain of men for the mercantile and naval marine, and 
by the greater number of males who emigrate to the colonies and to the 

nited States. ; 
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_ HOW FAR IS THE PULPIT RESPONSIBLE FOR WAR? 


Power and opportunity are the measure of responsibility ; and, tried 
by this test, the pulpit has a fearful responsibility for actual war, and 
for the rise or continuance of the war-system in Christendom. If true 
to her high and sacred trust, if faithful in using the mighty power she 
holds in her hand, if alive to seize and turn to the best account her 
manifold opportunities for restricting, gradually abating, and eventu- 
ally abolishing this mastcr-evil, she might in time, if not ere long, 
banish it forever from every land blest with the light of the gospel. 

The power of the Pulpit is proverbial, and pervades, more or Icss, the 
whole mass of socicty. Preachers of the gospel claim to be heralds of 
God’s truth, and ought to be leaders of the people in every good cause. 
Their character, their office, their relations to society, all arm them 
with a vast amount of moral power. Their talents, their learning, 
their eloquence, thcir high repute for virtue, piety and benevolence, en- 
able them to give tone to public sentiment on all moral and religious 
subjects. 

Such is the design of their office. God has appointed them as spir- 
itual guides to the people. They are pioneers of truth, righteousness 
and salvation. ‘They are chosen for the very purpose of moulding 
opinion and character to the will of God. Mark their peculiar facili- 
ties for this purpose. They speak in God’s name, on God’s day, from 
God’s word. ‘They can reach the individual and the general conscience. 
They are welcomed to the bridal throng, to the quiet fire-side, to the 
sick chamber, to the bed of death, to the group of weeping mourners, 
Almost every mind is open to their influence. They have the ear of 
parents and teachers; and these are scattering, thick and fast, the seeds 
of character through the community. They have access to the mother’s 
heart ; and her children will reflect the form and hue of her own 
image. Old and young, high and low, male and female, come every 
week, if not every day, under their influence. They touch the main. 
spring of the moral world. Their influence is felt in the farthest and 
minutest ramifications of society. They wield in the gospel an instru- 
ment of vast power over the understanding, conscience and heart. 
They are the chief depositories of moral power; they hold in their 
hand the helm and the main-spring of nearly all the instrumentalitie, 
employed for the spiritual renovation of mankind; and, without their 
cooperation, no enterprise of benevolence or reform can ever work its 
way to complete success, 
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Tet facts speak on this point. Who disenthralled half a continent 
.from papal bondage ? Who roused the mass of British minds to crush 
slavery and slave-trade ? Who led the van in the cause of missione, 
of temperance, and every kindred work? Who’are still the chief 
agents in sustaining all the great moral enterprises of the day? Min- 
isters of the gospel. ‘We challenge you to show one that has reached 
any considerable degree of success without their hearty and zealous 
cooperation. 

The cause of peace is equally under their control. It is peculiarly 
their own; and it is obviously in their power to set at work a train of 
influences sufficient to extirpate war from cvery Christianland. Let them 
gird themselves in earnest for this work; Ict them pray, and plan, and 
toil for it as one of the main objects of their ministry; let them con- 
centrate upon it their utmost energies, and use aright every means 
within their reach; let them all unite as one man in this blessed cause, 
and make every pulpit on earth echo the Sermon on the Mount; and 
ere long would they revolutionize the war-sentiment of all Christendom, 
and put an end forever to its trade of robbery and blood. 

Such is the power of the pulpit; and devoutly do we hope that this 
power will ere long be put forth in behalf of Peace. _ No other theme 
can be more appropriate to its high mission ; and in no other way can 
preachers of the gospel more honor their Master in heaven, the Prince 
of Peace, or commend their religion to the world. 


A Mizitary CHaPLain’s Loetc.—“ On board a steamer in Virginia,” 
‘ays a peaceman, “I found, during the Mexican War, an intelligent 
looking gentleman on his way back from Mexico, who seemed from his 
discourse before the passengers colleetively, to have been a chaplain in the 
American army, and was extolling the profession of arms as worthy of the 
attention of his hearers. After the meeting was concluded, I took a private 
opportunity to speak with him on the subject I asked if he did not de- 
clare himself a minister of the gospel! He answered, ‘ Yes, sir, I am.’ 
‘Then how can you, as minister ora servant cf the Prince of Peace, up- 
hold war? Quoting some passages in the New Testament, he replied, 
‘Itake the word of God as a whole,’ with some other words intimating 
that he believed ‘ the law which made nothing perfect,’ was equally bind- 
ing on Christians since the death of the Lord J esus, as_they were before. 
He would have me believe that the Bible sustained the principle of War 
just as much as it does that of Peace.” 


m Our friend seemed startled at this, as well he might; but the logic of 
the chaplain was necessary for the justification of his employment, and a like 
necessity will be found to be the key to many an inconsistency in the 
faith and practice of professed Christians. Such weak, loose, flippant 
logic is very common, and just shows how little conscience or thought there 
is on the subject. 
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HOW MINISTERS CAN PROMOTE PEACE. 


Numberless are the ways in which preachers of the gospel might serve 

the cause of Peace. They might introduce the subject into semina- 
ries of learning, ecclesiastical bodies, and religious publications. 
These are the great centres of moral influence; and the main-springs 
at work here, are mostly in the hands of Christian ministers, and might 
be so wielded as ere long to exorcise the war-spirit from all Christen- 
dom. Our seminaries are nearly all under their management or infla- 
ence; and they might, if they would, make every one of them a nur- 
sery of peace to train up a generation of peace-makers. The religious 
press, an engine of vast and increasing power, is mainly under their 
control; and, if they would employ it in the diffusion of pacific influ- 
ences only as much as they have done in the cause of temperance, 
and some other departments of benevolence and reform, we should soon 
witness in all reading communities a marked change of opinion and 
feeling on this subject. The press has already lent us important aid ; 
it is ready to perform almost any amount of service we may ask; and, 
if well qualified friends of peace could be found in the vicinity of 
these great moral laobratories to furnish able, popular articles on the 
subject, nearly every religious paper in the land would cheerfully open 
its columns. But on whom shall we rely for such aid? Few but 
ministers can render it; and earnestly do we hope they will ere long 
make every religious, if not every secular, periodical in Christendom 
teem with appeals in behalf of this cause. 

The pulpit, however, is our chief ally ; and fain would we press all 
its incumbents into zealous co-operation. They ought to preach peace 
not as a mere result of Christianity, but as one of its grand elements; 
not as one of its twigs or leaves, but as a portion of its very root and 
trunk. So did our Saviour preach; and his ministers, in imitation of 
such an cxample, should enforce the principles of peace as faithfally 
as they do repentance or faith. 

How this can best be done, every preacher must determine for him. 
self: but the subject isso imperfectly understood, and yet so impor 
tant in its principles, connections and bearings, that we think an entire 
discourse should be devoted to each of its main points, and others be 
introduced into sermons onordinary subjects by way of illustration and 
inference. Passing allusions and incidental remarks, however good 10 
their place, will never suffice. There must be thorough discussion ; a full 
distinct exposition of principles; a clear, forcible, spirit-stirring exhibi- 
tion of the whole subject. The different aspects of this cause are sufi- 
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ciently various, important and interesting to furnish all the subjects a 
preacher can ask. While some of these will call for extended discus- 
sion, 8 great variety of common topics will be found by an intelligent, 
wakeful friend of peace to admit and even require an incidental appli- 
cation to the cause; and we know of no way more likely to correct 
misconception, to eradicate error, and establish truth. In neither case 
should a subject so prominentin the instructions of our Saviour, be 
thrust, as if it were a theme unfit for the Sabbath, into a fast or a 
thanksgiving. Some of its secular aspects should indeed be presented 
oa such occasions; but its main points, being strictly and highly evan- 
gelical, ought to be discussed, like any other part of the gospel, during 
the ordinary services of the sanctuary. 

But ministers should not stop with the instructions of the pulpit. 
They can often weave this subject into lectures before a Bible class, 
into exhortations in the conference-room, into reports or addresses at 
the monthly concert, into exercises at other religious meetings, into 
their daily interviews with their people from house to house. There is 
need of reiterated inculcation, line upon jine; and they should lose 
no favorable opportunity of calling attention to this long-forgotten part 
of the gospel. 

Especially should pastors encourage prayer for the universal preva- 
lence of peace. They could easily train the church to remember this 
cause in the closet, arouid the family altar, at the monthly concert, in 
the social meeting, in the house of God. And is it too much to ask 
from the disciples of the Prince of Peace a general concert of prayer 
once a year for the spread of peace through the world? It will de. 
pend upon the pastor to say whether such a concert shall be well attend- 
ed, or even observed at all. He might, by a discourse on the Sabbath 
preceding, and by statements at the meeting, give it an interest suffi- 
cient to call out large numbers. He might breathe through his whole 
church a spirit of prayer as habitual and as earnest for this as for any 
other object. Such prayer is just as indispensable to the peace as to 
the conversion of the world. 

_ In many other ways could ministers easily aid us; but a heart-felt 
interest in the cause would be the best suggester of means and methods. 
They can lend it their countenance on all proper occasions; they can 
start and guide inquiries concerning it; they can introduce the subject 
into lyceums for dissertation aud debate; they can circulate publica- 
tions on peace among their people; they can, a thousand ways scatter 
light, awaken interest, and give the cause favor and currency through 
-the community. 
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EXCUSES FOR NEGLECTING PEACE. 


1. ‘ The cause of Peace belongs to Christians.’—True; and it is for 
this reason we press its special claims upon them. It certainly is a 
cause peculiarly, pre-eminently their own; and they must lead its van, 
or it can never reach the goal of its promised triumph. God has chos- 
en them as his special agents in this work, and furnished them with 
ample means of success; and if they will just do their whole duty in 
the case, war may and must cease ere long from Christendom, and in 
due time from the whole earth. 

2. ‘ Peace is the work of the church; and whatever needs to be done 
for this cause, let her do it.’—So we say, Ict her doit; and we are just 
trying to make her doit. Clearly she has not done it yet. Is she dv- 
ing it now, or girding herself in earnest for it? If so, she will be right 
glad to be reminded of its claims upon her. Had Christians as a body 
always done their whole duty on this subject, there could have been 
little, if any, need of peace societies ; and whenever they shall come to 
do it, they will of course supersede the necessity of such organizations. 

Is the Peace Society, however, an alien to the church? No more 
than the Tract, the Bible, or the Missionary Society. Like these, it — 
was organized by the advice of her leaders; it has attempted nothing 
more than to carry into operation the very measures they have public 
ly recommended time and again; and from the first it has been sus- 
tained almost entirely by her efforts, .praycrs, and contributions. It is 
in fact, an instrument of her own for promoting this cause very much 
in her own way; and heartily should we rejoice to have her take the 
whole reform out of our hands, if she would, and thus annihilate peace 
societies by doing their work herself. 

8. ‘ There is no need of any special efforts for this object, either in 
or out of the church.’—Who says this?—any one familiar with the 
facts of the case? Eighteen centuries of the gospel itself gone by 
without the extinction of war in a single country on earth ; Christen- 
dom often drenched in blood, and bristling constantly with four or five 
millions of bayonets; more money spent by reputed Christians for the 
support of their war-system, five hundred times over, than in endcavor- 
ing to evangelize the heathen; the church herself gangrened more or 
less with the war-spirit, and impeded by the war-system in all her 
plans for the salvation of men both at home and abroad; Christianity 
libelled, souls ruined, and the world’s conversion retarded for ages by 
this custom; and yet, after all this, no need of any efforts in the cause 
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of peace! If this be a specimen of the strange logic that drugs nearly 
the whole Christian world to sleep over this subject, it surely is high 
time to break their slumbers by oft-repeated appeals from pulpit and 
press. 

4, ‘There is no need of specific, associated efforts in the cause of 
Peace, —This excuse contradicts nearly all experience in the work of 
social reform. Review the history of kindred enterprises, and we chal- 
lenge you to name a single one that ever gained its object in any other 
way. Did the private wars of feudal fimes cease, or was the slave- 
trade brought under the ban of public opinion, the ravages of intempe- 
rance seriously checked, or any great enterprise of benevolence or re- 
form successfully carried on, without such efforts? Yet in no enter- 
prise are snch efforts more needed than in the cause of Peace. 

5. ‘Preach the gospel; and that will do all that can ever be done, 
for the removal of war, or any other evil.’—True, we must in this case, 
as in every other, rely on the gospel, but never without a right, spe- 
cific, effective application of its principles to the evil to be removed. 
Here is an atheist, there an infidel; and would you think to reclaim 
them without arguments from the gospel applicable to their case? 
Would you shun such particulars as repentance and its fruits? 
Would you never dissuade the drunkard from his cups, or the profane 
swearer from his blasphemies, or the debauchee from his profligacies, or 
the pagan from his worship of idols, or the warrior from his trade of 
robbery and murder? How was the slave-trade put under ban, or | 
slavery itself abolished in the British Empire? Only by the gospel 
directly and effectively applied to the case. Such an application has 
not yet been made to war; and until it shall be, the custom will of 
course continue in every Christian land. 

6. ‘Weare to expect peace among nations, and the abandonment of 
their war-system, asa general, incidental result of Christianity, without 
aby specific application to the case.’—A very general idea, but utterly 
false and fallacious. Common sense forbids such a hope. Medicine, 
cure a disease to which it is not applied? Absurd; and if a remedy 
were prescribed for a particular malady, would you scatter its fumes in 
the air, and think to be cured by its genera] influences inhaled from 
the passing breeze? All experience, too, contradicts this indolent 
preposterous theory. No great evil, at al] resembling that of war, was 
ever done away by the gospel, without a specific application of its prin- 
ciples to the case. The requisite application may, indced, have been 
the result of a change in public opinion so gradual as not to be per- 
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ceived at the time; but the application, nevertheless, was in fact made, 
and that alone achieved the reform. So must it De with war; and 
never till the pacific principles of the gospel shall be rightly applied to 
this master-evil, will it in any age cease from any part of the globe. 

7. ‘ But the gospel certainly breathes peace; and rightly received, 
it must, ezithout any specific application to the case, put an end to 
war.’—If so, then the gospel has never been received aright in Chris- 
tendom ; for its nations all cling to their war-system with a death- 
grasp, and are to this hour the most notorious fighters on earth. Is it 
by the gospel, thus understood and applied, that you expect, as one of 
its incidental results, to do away in time the custom of war, and do it 
away without any special application to the case? By that sort of Chris- 
tianity which has allowed its professed votaries, age after age, to 
butcher one another by millions, and has suffered Christendom to be- 
come a vast nursery of warriors, her standing armies increased, in a 
single century, from half a million to three or four millions! How 
long, at this rate, would it take for the world’s pacification ? 

&. ‘But the time has not fully come for effort in this cause,’—How 
do you know? Does the Bible anywhere bid you wait for a suitable 
time to apply its principles, and excuse you meanwhile for contradict- 
ing or neglecting them? Are not men bound, everywhere and always, 
to receive them, and put them in practice? The time not yet come 
for Christians to apply this part of their gospel! Then tell us when 
it will come. If fifteen centuries of blood, poured over nations profess 
ing a religion of peace, are not enough, in what year of our Lord is the 
gospel ever to bring its promised peace ? 

9. ‘ Make men Christians, real Christians, and then, but never till 
then, will war cease.’—Are you quite sure of this? Ifso, why do not 
those who claim to be true Christians, models of evangelical piety, 
cease themselves from war, and use every effort in their power to ban- 
ish this crying sin, and shame, and curse from Christendom? Why 
do so many reputed followers of the Prince of Peace still glorify war, 
and train their own children to its trade of blood? Alas! Christians 
like these can never put an end to war, any more than such Christians 
as John Newton was when commanding a slave-ship, would do away 
the slave-trade. 

But we need not wait till all men, or a majority, become real Chris 
tians, before we seek the abolition of war. We did. not wait thus in the 
temperance cause, and need not in the cause of peace. Already are 
there Christians enough, with moral power at their command amply 
Bufficient, to put a stop at once to all actual war, and an end in due 
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time, to the whole war-system throughout Christendom. Let them | 
simply use their power aright for this specific purpose, and war will 
melt away, like dew before the sun, from every Christian land. 

10, « After all, we must wait for the millennium to produce such a 
recult.’—But how is the millennium iteelf to secure it? Will it intro- 
duce a new gospel? No; it can only spread over the whole earth our 
present gospel, without the slightest change in either its principles or 
its power. How then is this very gospel, which has never yet put an 
end to warin any Christian country, going in the millennium to banish 
it from the world forever? Solely by God’s blessing on a right appli- 
cation of its principles to the case; and a similar application would 
with equal certainty put an end to this custom now in every Christian 
land. Without such means, war can never be abolished even in the 
millennium ; but with such means, it might just as well be abolished 
in all Christendom now. Are not Christians, then, responsible before 
God and man for the continuance of this custom under the light of the 
gospel? Let them do their whole duty on the subject, and war will 
cease wherever Christianity prevails. They have the power, and God 
will hold them accountable to his bar for its right, effective exercise. 


TRIUMPH IN ENGLAND ‘OF THE NON-INTERVENTION POLICY. — At 
the last anniversary the Committee had to report the various efforts they 
had made to elicit an expression of public opinion in favor of apolicy of 
strict non-intervention on the part of this country, as respects the Italian 
War. But though they were able even then to announce a very general 
response to their appeal on this question, they felt that it was not safe 
toabate their exertions; the more especialy as there was, shortly after, a 
change of ministry, which, in the apprehension of some, might involve a 
duparture from the principle of neutrality, which up to that time had been 
avowed and observed by the British government. In the month of June, 
therefore, the Committee felt it their duty to call a spécial meeting at 
Exeter hall, to protest not merely against actual participation in the war, 
but against all entangling engagements and alliances, together with such 
menacing demonstrations of force as might gradually tend to implicate 
the nation in the quarrel. This meeting adopted resolutions to the effect 
just described, which were embodied in a memorial to Lord Palmerston. 
A deputation waited by appointment upon the prime minister. to Jay these 
views before him, when they had the satisfaction of hearing from his lord- 
ship a very emphatic declaration of his concurrence in the sentiments of 
the memorial, and an assurance that there was no contingency he could 
foresee which would require or justify England in taking part in the war. 
It cannot be doubted that this abstinence tended greatly to limit the area 
and to abridge the duration of the war; but as it was, the suffering and 
slaughter were appalling.—Zon. Peace. Soc Rep. 
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THE WAY TO PEACE: 
OR, HOW TO ABOLISH THE CUSTOM OF WAR. 


We seck to bring nations into the habit of adjusting all their difficulties 
by peaceful, Christian methods that shall supersede entirely the alleged 
necessity of the sword, and eventually render war between them just as 
unnecessary as duels now are between individuals. A very difficult, 
task we grant, but by no means impossible. The gospel, when 
fully developed and rightly applied, has atnple power for this purpose ; 
and the promises of God so expressly assure us of a day when all nations 
shall cease from war, that we must either discard the whole Bible, or be- 
lieve the absolute certainty in due time of universal and permanent peace. 

But how is this to come? Wecan expect no miracle, no supernatural 
interposition of Providence, no reversal or suspension of the laws which re- 
quire an adequate cause for every effect, and, least of all, no such change in 
the nature of mankind as shall extinguish their war-passions, and make 
them a race of angels instead of men. Every promise of God implies the 
necessity of appropriate means for its fulfilment ; and his promise of peace, 
like all his other promises, can be fulfilled only by a proper use of the 
means he has appointed for the purpose. These mcans are all included 
essentially in a right application of the gospel to the case ; and such means 
Christians are bound to unite in using until a stop is actually put to all 
wars in Christendom, and an end to her whole war-system. 

But by what process can we reach this result? The gospel must of 
course do the work; but how? It is God’s remedy for war; but, like 
every other remedy, it can cure no evil to which it is not applied. How 
can we insure effective application to this master-evil of our race? Not 
by preaching merely its general truths to individuals; for it has been thus 
preached all over Europe for fifteen centuries, without putting an end to 
war in any country. Indeed, no government in Christendom has yet dreamed 
of abolishing the custom, while her standing armies, in a little more than 
one hundred years, inercased some six or eight hundred per cent. Why 
all this under the gospel? Simply because its pacific principles have never 
yet been rightly applied to the case. That application must go to the seat 
of the disease ; the gospel must put its hand on the real main-spring of the 
mischief. War is the work, not of individuals as such, but of governments 
or rulers alone ; and until the gospel, in its pacific principles and influen- 
ces, shall be faithfully applied to these, the custom will never cease from 
any land. But how can it be made to bear effectually upon rulers ? Under 
a government like ours, if not under every other, we can reach them mainly 
through the people, whose will, even under a despotism as well as a de- 
mocracy, must rule in the long run. The power among ourselves is all in 
their hands ; and rulers, as their servants, must heed their wishes, or give 
place to those who will. 
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The way, then, is clear. We must christianize public sentiment on this 
subject, and get from the mass of the people such a demand for the settle- 
ment of all national disputes without the sword, as no rulers in Christen- 
dom will dare or long desire to refuse. This demand would in time, if nct 
very soon, work out the consummation we seek. It would lead to the 
gradual disuse of war by the adoption of far better means for the adjust- 
ment of difficulties between nations. They might, if they would, agree 
among themselves before fighting, incomparably better than after; but if 
not, they might either accept the offer of mediators, or refer the points in 
issue to umpires. Let them beforehand stipulate for such a mode of final 
adjustment. Let them expressly agree to have all their future controver- 
siex adjusted in the last resort by some form of arbitration, to abide by the 
decision of their referees, and ask, if dissatisfied, only a new hearing, or a 
diferent reference, thus making sure of a settlement in every case without 
aresort to arms. Such a measure, once adopted in good faith by any two 
nstions, would be pretty sure, under God, to prevent all war between them ; 
and their example would probably be followed in time by the other gov- 
ernments of Christendom, and thus unite them all at last ina League of 
Perpetual Peace. 

How can we secure a consummation so desirable? By the power of a 
christianized public opinion enlisted strongly in its favor. Let such an 
opinion diffuse its omnipresent influence through every community ; let it 
speak to rulers by votes and petitions; let its voice be heard through the 
piess, from the pulpit and the rostrum, in the school and the family, on 
the farm and in the snop, in store and street, in the counting. room and 
market place, in the whole intercourse of men throughout all the ramificay 
tions of society. 

Such a public opinion Christians ought to form in every Christian land. 
Followers of the Prince of Peace, it is their appropriate business; and, hav- 
ing in the principles of the gospel, in the promises and providence of God, 
ample means of success, they might, if they would only gird themselves 
in earnest for the work, leaven ere long all Christendom with such senti- 
ments on this subject as would render war between any of its nations mor- 
ally impossible, and lead in time to the adoption of such substitutes for it 
as must obviate every plea of necessity for its blind and brutal arbitra- 
ments. 


_ Mayy Facts in sMALL Compass.—The number of languages spoken 
ls 4,064. The number of men is about equal to the number of women.— 
The average of human life is 33 years. One quarter die before the age of 
(; one half before the age of 17. ‘Io every 1000 persons, one only reaches 
100 years, and not more than one in 500 will reach 80 years. ‘There are 
onthe earth 1,000,000,000 inhabitants. Of these, 33,333,333 die every 
year, 91,824 dic every day, 7,780 every hour, and 60 per minute, or one 
every second. ‘lhese losses are about balanced by an equal number of 
births. ‘The married are longer lived than the single, and above all, those 
¥ho observe a sober and industrious couduct. Tall men live longer than 
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short ones. Women have more chances of life, previons to the age of fifty 
years, than men, but fewer after. The number of marriages are in the pro- 
portion of 76 to 100. Marriages are more frequent after the equinoxes, 
that is, during the months of June and December. Those born in spring 
are generally more robust than others. Births and deaths are more fre- 
quent by night than by day. The number of men capable of bearing arms 
is one fourth of the population. 


HAVOC OF LIFE BY WAR. 


It iz difficult to conceive what fearful havoc this custom has made of hu- 
man life. Some of its incidental ravages seem to defy all belief. It has 
at times entirely depopulated immense districts. In modern, as wellas an- 
cient times, large tracts have been left so utterly desolate, that a traveller 
might pass from village to village, even from city to city, without finding 
a solitary inhabitant. The war of 1756 waged in the heart of Europe, left in 
one instance no less than twenty contiguous villages without a single man or 
beast. The Thirty years’ war, in the 17th century, reduced the population 
of Germany from 12,000,000 to 4,000,000,—three fourths ; and that of 
Wirtemburg from 600,000 to 48,000,—more thar nine tenths! Thirty 
thousand villages were destroyed ; in many others the population entirely 
died out; and in districts, once studded with towns and cities, there sprang 
up immense forests. 

Look at the havoc of sieges—in that of Londenderry 12,000 soldiers, be- 
sides a vast number of inhabitants ; in that of Paris, in the 16th century, 
30,000 victims of mere hunger; in that of Malplaquet, 34,000 soldiers 

“alone; in that of Ismail, 40,000; of Vienna 70,000; of Ostend, 120,000 ; 
of Mexico, 150,000; of Acre, 300 ,000; of Carthage, 700,000 ; of Jerusalem 
1,000,000! 

Mark the slaughter of single battles—at Lepanto, 25,000; at Austerlitz, 
30,000 ; at Eylau, 60,000; at Waterloo and Quatre Bras, one engagement 
in fact, 70,000; at Borodino, 80,000; at Fontenoy, 100,000; at <Arbela, 
300,000; at Chalons, 300,000 of Attilla’s army alone; 400,000 Usipetes 
slain by Julius Coesar in one battle, and 430,000 Germans in another. 

Take only two cases more. The army of Xcrexs, says Dr. Dick, must 
have amounted to 5,283,320; and, if the attendants were only one third 
as great as common at the present day in Ezstern countries, the sum total 
must have reached nearly six millions. Yet in one year, this vast multi- 
tude was reduced, though not entirely by death, to 300,000 fighting men; 
and of these only 3,000 escaped destruction. Jenghiz-khan, the terrible 
ravager of Asia in the 13th century, shot 90,000 onthe plains of Nessa, and 
massacred 200,000 at the storming of Kharasm. In the district of Herat, 
he butchered 1,600,000, and in two cities with their dependencies, 1,760,000 
During the last twenty-seven years of his long reign, he is sdid to have 


massacred more than half a million every year; and in the first fourteen 
¢ 
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years, he is supposed, by Chinese historians, to have destroyed not less 
than eighteen millions; a sum total of 32,000,000 in forty-one years ! 

In any view, what a fell destroyer is war! Napoleon’s wars sacrificed full 
six millions, and all the wars consequent on the French Revolution, some 
nine or ten millions. Toe Spaniards are said to have destroyed in forty-two 
years more than twelve millions of American Indians. Grecian wars sac- 
rificed 15,600,000 ; Jewish wars, 25,000,000; the wars of the twelve Ce- 
sars, 30,000,000 in all; the wars of the Romans before Julius Cesar, 60,- 
000,000; the wars of the Roman Empire, of the Saracens and the Turks: 

. 60,000,000 each; those of the Tartars, 80,000,000; those of Africa, 100,- 

000,000! “If we take into consideration,” says the learned Dr. Dick, “the 
number not only of those who have fallen in battle, but of those who have 
perished through the natural consequences of war, it will not perhaps be 
overrating the destruction of human life, if we affirm, that one tenth of the 
human race has been destroyed by the ravages of war; and, according to 
this estimate, more than fourteen thousand millions of human beings have 
been slaughtered in war since the beginning of the world.” Edmund 
Burke went still further, and reckoned the sum total of its ravages, from 
the first, at no less than THIRTY FIVE THOUSAND MILLIONS. 


POPULAR PLEAS FOR WAR. 


1, 1 may be told that nations have a right to resist oppression, and to 
rebel, if unjust laws are imposed. But who is to decide whether 
the law is unjust or not?—the party imposing the law, or the party 
obeying it? Not the party imposing the law, or we were wrong in 
our Revolution. So Greece, Poland, South America, every free state up- 
onearth. Nor can you give to the subject this right of adjudication ; for 
then you would annihilate all government. If an individual or a commu- 
nity may shoot down the man who comes delegated to enforce a law, be- 
cause they do not like it, “chaos and old night” would again set up their 
kingdom on earth. The Pennsylvania and Massachusetts rebellions would 
be right; the Baltimore and New York mobs would be right. 

2. It is said, also, that a man may fight for his liberty, and is solemnly, 
religiously bound to fight for it. How much liberty may he fight for ? 
How much must he be oppressed before he may “render evil for evil ?” 
Let the amount be defined. This cannot be done. No man can tell how 
deep the chain shall have cut into the flesh, before the sufferer may stab 
his master. It may be atax of three cents per pound on tea; it may bea 
stain upon that airy nothing, national honor; or it may be slavery in its 
worst forms. | 

3. I shall be asked if defensive war is wrong. But what is defensive 
war? Can it be defined? Is it not an intangible idea in the minds of 
most persons? But granting that revenge, retaliation, rendering evil for 
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evil, were the spirit of Christianity, it would be a very uncertain rule to 
act upon. Indeed, it could not be acted upon at all ; caprice and passion 
alone would decide the justice or injustice of the war. What nation has 
ever taken up arms, which has not stoutly contended that she was main- 
taining her rights? Not one. What, then, is defensive war? Why does 
this intangible idca float in the minds of so many, that defensive wars 
are right, when a defensive war cannot be defined? The truth is, men 
see wars right, when they think that they are for their own interest. 

4. Shall I be told that a nation may be insulted, if it will not fight? I 
answer, it insults itself, if it does; a far greater evil._—STEBIENS. 


GLANCE AT THE WASTE OF WAR. 


War is the great impoverisher of nations. By its uncertainities and 
sudden changes, its general derangement and stagnation of business, its 
withdrawal of laborers from productive employments, and its formation of 
lazy and improvident habits, it cuts the very sinews ofa nation’s prosper- 
ity, and prevents, to an extent almost incredible, the accumulation of 
wealth among the mass of the people. When our own population was only 
fifteen or sixteen millions, our annual production was estimated at #1,- 
400,000,000 ; and, if we suppose war to diminish this amount barely one 
fifth, the loss would be no less than $280,000,000 a year. At such a rate, 
how vast would be the loss from this cause alone to the whole world with 
its 1,200,000,000 inhabitants ! 

Consider how much the war-system costs even in peace. The amount 
of money wasted on fortifications and ships, on arms and ammunition, on 
monuments and other military demonstrations, it is quite impossible to 
calculate. France alone, with a territory not so large as some of our 
single states, has more than 120 fortified places; and a single one of her 
war monuments cost $2,000,000. How many such in all Christendom! 
Millions of dollars have we ourselves expended on a single fort, anda 
hundred millions more would hardly suffice to complete and arm the 
whole circle of our projected fortifications. 

From 1816 to 1834, eighteen years of peace, our national expenses 
amounted to $464,000,000, of which nearly $400,000,000, or about six 
sevenths of the whole, went for war purposes! Besides all this, Judge Jay 
reckoned, some twenty years ago, “the yearly aggregate expenses of 
our militia not much, if any, short of fifty millions.” The annual expen- 
ses of England for war-purposes, including interest on her war-debt, 
average more than $220,000,000; and Richard Cobden, after careful and 
extensive enquiries, came in 1848 to the conclusion that the support of the 
war-system was then costing Europe, in a time of peace, one thousand 
million dollars a year, besides the interest in her war-debts which 
amounted to TEN THOUSAND M‘LLIoNs! 

Look at the actual cost of some wars. From 1688 to 1815, a period of 
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127 years, England spent 65 in war, three more than in peace. The war 
of 1683 increased her expenditures, in nine years, $180,000,000. The war 
of the Spanish succession cost, in eleven years, more than $300,000,000 ; 
the Spanish war of 1739, in nine years, $270,009,000; the seven years’ 
war of 1756, 560,000,000; the American war of 1775, $680,000,000, in 
eight years; the French Revolution war of nine years from 1793, $2,320,- 
000,000. During the war against Bonaparte from 1803 to 1815, England 
raised by taxes $3,855,000,000, and by loans $1,940,000,000; in all, $5,- 
795,000,000, or an average of $1,322,082 every day! For 20 years from 
1797, she spent for war-purposes alone more than one million dollars 
every day! During ninety days, before and after the battle of Waterloo, 
she is supposed to have spent an average of about jive millions a day. 
During seven wars, lasting in all sixty-five years, she borrowed $4,170,00,- 
000, and raised by taxes, $5,949,000,000; $10,119,000,000 in all. The 
wars of all Europe from 1793 to 1815, twenty-two years, cost some $15,- 
000,000,000, and probably wasted full twice as much more in other ways, 


thus making a grand total of more than forty thousand millions of dol- 
lars ! 


There is no end to calculations like these. All the contributions of 
modern benevolence are scarce a drop of the bucket in comparison with 
what is continually wasted for war-purposes. We stared at the first sug- 
gestion of arailway across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific; but a 
single year’s cost of the war-system to Christemdom would build that 
road, and two more round the globe. 


eee) 


ENGLISH INSANITY ABOUT A FRENCH INVASION. 


Hitherto a salutary jealousy of large standing armaments has proved the 
best safeguard of England's civil and religious freedom; but now the coun- 
try seems so completely duped with the terror and suspicion which design- 
ing men have succeeded in inspiring, that it seems prepared to acquiesce in 
anything that may be proposed under the name of defence, however mon- 
strous in design, hacer extravagant in cost, however fraught with peril 
to our future destinies. 

Not satisfied with expending £30,000,000 a year upon our army and na- 
vy; not satisfied with having drawn some 100,000 of our young men into 
that vortex of foppery and dissipation, known as the volunteer movement ; 
our panic-mongers, a few months ago, succeeded in inducing the Govern- 
Ment to appoint a commission of naval and military officers to inquire 
“into the present state, condition, and sufficiency of the fortifications exist- 
ing for the defence of the United Kingdom, . . . and into the most ef- 
fectual means of rendering the same complete.” These worthies have pre- 
sented their Report, in which they recommend that £12,000,000 be imme- 
diately expended ; not, let it be distinctly understood, for the defence of 
our coasts, but for the defence of merely ten arsenals and harbors, leaving 
all the rest of the coast wholly undefended, though it presents, as thoy ac- 

howledge, “an aggregate of 300 miles on which a landing may be effect- 
ed.” No man who has the slightest acquaintance with government works, 
Will imagine for a moment that, if these fortifications are really undertak- 
en, £12,000,000, or twice £12,000,000, will suffice to finish them. Once 
let them be commenced, and they wiil be like a stone fixed on the neck of 
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the nation, which may and will be kept open for years and years to come, 
draining more and more the strength of the unfortunate patient. 

1. In regard to this move, let it be remarked, first, that it involves a 
great deal more than appears on the surface. Fortifications are of no use, 
unless they are effectually manned. And what force will be necessary to 
man the works which the Commissioners recommend? Why, according to 
their own estimate, 68,000 men. But, if we look at the opinion of some 
of the authorities they examined, that number would be ridiculously inad- 
equate. Colonel Bingham, of the Royal Artillery, tells them, that to man 
properly all the guns that are and will be “ mounted for the defence of our 
dock-yards and arsenals, and principal sea-ports, and towers and batteries 
on the coast,” we should require ‘72,000 trained men, and 108,000 un- 
trained, making a total of 180,000 men.” Well, if the proposed works are 
comer the next cry, of course, will be for the necessary forces to occu- 
py them; for of what use, it will be said, to have spent all that money on 
fortifications, unless they are to be effectively manned? And thus it will 
be seen that this project, if countenanced by the House of Commons, will 
in effect, besides the large expenditure of money that is avowed, tend in- 
sidiously to an immense increase of our standing forces. . 

2. Another point is this, that the military authorities whose evidence is 
adduced by the Commissioners, betray, and some of them openly admit the 
conviction, that, when you have sunk all the millions proposed in these de- 
fences, are will be wholly ineffectual for the purposes contemplated. For, 
what are those purposes? They are two-fold ; first, to prevent an enemy's 
ships from sailing in and burning the buildings and stores ; secondly, to 
prevent a fleet at sea from doing the same mischief by bombardment. In 
regard to the former, some of our ablest officers declare their belief that no 
ports, however strong and formidably mounted, could prevent an iron- 
plated vessel from going in and destroying our arsenals. And in regard 
to the latter, Sir J iii Burgoyne says, that it would be impossible to pro- 
tect Portsmouth against bombardment from the prodigiously long range o 
the newly-invented guns, without fortifications of thirty or forty miles’ de- 
velopment, and that, after all, he says “ you must trust very much to your 
army in the field.” Why then waste the public money upon works which, 
it is foreseen and acknowledged, will prove abortive? Why? Because it 
throws millions into the hands of those who have an interest in spending, 
and it will be a yantage-ground from which they can raise a demand for 
more millions. 

3. And what is all this for? To protect ourselves against France ; for, 
however men in authority may try to blink the fact by pompous generali- 
ties, that is the only quarter to which we look in connection with all tnese 
preparations. And what ground is there for this fear of France? Al- 
ready, with all the enormous disadvantages of a system of commercial re- 
striction, we have a trade with that country, in imports and exports, of at 
least £20,000,000 a year. And at this very moment commissioners are 
sitting in Paris arranging the details of a treaty, which, we are assured on 
the highest authority, is likely to afford facilities for larger commercial in- 
tercourse, beyond the utmost hopes even of its most sanguine promoters. 
And yet this is the time when it is proposed to launch forth into the most 
profligate waste of the public money, to arm ourselves to the teeth against 
the nation, the Government of which is doing its utmost to draw closer 
and closer the bonds of mutual dependence between the two countries! 

And on what is such fierce suspicion of France founded? It is difficult 
to tell; for the voices of the panic-mongers on this point are as discordant 
as those of the builders of the tower of Babel. Some will tell you that the 
French people are so warlike, pant so eagerly for revenge and military glo- 
ry, as to render it impossible for the Emperor to restrain them in their de- 
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sire torush across the channel and cut our throats. But what are the 
facts? Hear the testimony of two witnesses, neither of whom is in the 
slightest degree inclined to peace principles, but quite the reverse. The 
Paris correspondent of the Daily News, a short time ago, writes thus :— 
“The French Government has been obliged to raise the price of exoneration 
from service in the army, from 2,000 frs. to 2,300 frs. More remarkable is 
it still, after all we constantly hear of the French love of glory and enthu- 
Biastic desire to fight, that the reason assigned by the Moniteur for this 
augmentation is, that the desire of young men to escape military service 18 
every year manifested in an increased ratio. In 1856 and 1857, 16 per 
cent. of the recruits kought themselves off; but the proportion increased 
in 1858, to 18 per cent., and in 1859 to 27 per cent.” 

No less explicit is the testimony of the Paris correspondent of the 
Zimes, although directly in the teeth of all that this nefarious journal has 
been proclaiming for months :— I may be mistaken, but I confess I am 
rather incredulous as to the intense hatred and the burning desire of the 
French people and army to be constantly at war, and particularly at war 
with England. Neither the people nor the army contemplates any such 
pressure on the Imperial Government. We know that the war with Rus- 
sia was viewed with indifference by the nation, and that the war with Aus- 
tria was regarded with marked dissatisfaction at the commencement, and 
with disappointment at the end; a disappointment not much diminished 
by the acquisition of Savoy and Nice. French soldiers are not the fero- 
cious beings they are sometimes depicted. They are taken from the 
plough by the conscription; they leave it most unwillingly ; when formed 
to military habits, they do their duty faithfully and gallantly; but when 
their period of service is ended, their joy at returning to their homes, and 
their early pursuits, is as great as the pain they felt at quitting them. 
The times when, in the midst of peace, sudden descents on a neighbor’s 
coast or territory for revenge or plunder, were not unusual, are past; the 
French armies at the present day are not bands of forbans, and modern 
armies do not make war like Norman rovers.’ 

Shall we, then, be reminded of Louis Napoleon’s deep-laid plans against 
England? The Emperor is no favorite of ours; but what evidence have 
we to warrant the belief that Louis Napoleon is cherishing felonious de- 
signs against England? He has been now, for more than ten years, at the 
head of affairs in France; and can we point to one act of his, during the 
whole of that time, which betrayed hostile feelings or intentions towards 
this country ? Have there not, on the contrary, been many acts that bear 
a totally opposite construction, and indicate a fixed desire to preserve our 
alliance and cultivate our friendship? Not the least significant, and in 
our judgment by far the most valuable of these, is the Treaty of Com- 
merce recently concluded, almost entirely by his personal influence. But 
there are people in this country, who, with an ingenuity that seems to us 
perfectly diabolical, find even in this only new grounds for suspicion, and 
fresh materials for insulting invective against the Emperor. What better 
proof can he have given of his sincerity than by relinquishing, as he does 
under the conditions of the treaty, some three millions sterling of revenue, 
which he can hope to replace only by an increased trade between the two 
countries ? ; 

And who are likely to be best informed as to the temper and designs of 
a foreign potentate towards this country? The purveyors of gossip for 
the London newspapers, or the statesmen who, through their own accred- 
ited ambassador, and by direct correspondence, are in constant communi- 
cation with the Sovereign of France and his advisers upon all questions of 
public policy? What then is the testimony of these latter? In July, 
1899, Lord i) ohn Russell said in the House of Commons :—‘ I feel with my 
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honorable friend (Mr. Bright) that there is something dangerous, not inthe 
present disposition of the Emperor of the French, or in the present dispo- 
sition of the French people towards this country, but in the constant en- 
deavors made to excite in the people of this country jealousy or alarm, as 
to some deep plot laid against our peace or security. That fear is readily 
imbibed. ‘The people are urged to prepare themselves when there is no 
cause ; and I must say, that bad as are wars of ambition, wars of panic are 
equally bad. I believe that whatever reproaches may be cast upon the 
Emperor of the French, as to various questions of his domestic and foreign 
pouiey, yet that as regards this country — and Ihave often repeated it — 

ehas been a faithful ally to us; and I believe aiso, that upon any great 
question which may arise, his wish is to obtain the concurrence and appro- 
bation of the people of this country. What must be the effect, then, of 
this continued invective and declamation to the people of this country to 
“arm,” “arm,” as if an invasion were certainly to be expected ? ’—Herald 
of Peace abridged. 


BRITISH INFLUFNCE ON INTEMPERANCE IN INDIA. 


The friends of the missionary cause cannot afford to ignore the manifold 
obstructions in their great work, occasioned by the social evils which nom- 
inal Christians create or encourage among the heathen. That would bea 
sad page in the history of our religion, Which should record the flood of 
vives that have followed its introduction in pagan lands. We quote some 
facts respecting India :— 


‘‘ Warren Hastings, being summoned to give evidence on India before 
a Committee of the House of Commons in 1813, many years after his cele- 
brated trial, says of the natives, ‘that sobriety is not a general but a uni- 
versal trait of character. Their temperance is demonstrated in the sim- 
plicity of their food, and their total abstinence from spirituous liquors, and 
other substances of intoxication.’ But what is the case now? The Hon. 
Mr. Shore, a gentleman who filled successively the situations of collector 
of the revenue, of judge, and then of political commissioner, in India, 
says :— 

“¢ Drunkeness, and the use of intoxicating drinks, have increased in an 
extraordinary degree under the English rule. I have heard men declare 
that thirty years ago, even in Calcutta, a drunken native was a perfect rar- 
ity. Now they may be seen in numbers, lying drunk about the streets of 
that city, and more or less in every town in the interior, and not unfre- 
quently in the villages also. What is the cause of this? Simply that, in 
order to raise the revenue, almost every collector ts trying to increase the 
number of his liquor, spirit, and drug shops ; to establish them in every hole 
and corner of his district, and to grade drunkenness to the utmost; often 
giving underhand, summary, and illegal assistance to the proprietors of 
shops, to enable them to recover money for liquors sold upon credit. 
And for this, provided the revenues increase, they receive the approbation 
of Government. ... It has been observed, as a general truth, that the 
more connection the natives have had with the English, the more immoral, 
and the worse characters, in every respect, they become.’ 

“Both the cultivation of opium, and the manufacture of arrack, is express- 
ly the work of the Government of India for purposes of revenue. The for- 
mer, apart from the infinite mischiefs to which it gives rise in our relations 
with China, involving gross and habitual violation of our treaties with 
that country, converting our merchants into little else than smugglers and 
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pirates, excluding from the Chinese market articles of legitimate and hon- 
orable commerce, and keeping up ceaseless irritation between us and the 
Chinese authorities—apart from all these evils, the cultivation of this pestil- 
ent drug is pregnant with injuries, material and moral, to our own subjects 
in India. There are great uppressions practised upon the pee in those 
parts where itis grown, by the compulsory cultivation of the poppy, to 
which they are driven by the Government. 

Still worse, however, are the moral results. On this point we cite the 
following observations from Major-General Alexander, on ‘ British opium 
smuggling ;’— 

‘But a still greater evil than the oppression of the natives, is the rapid 
demoralization of the vast population of India from the growing habit of 
opium-eating. Even the Hindoos, said to be the most temperate people in 
the world, have caught the mania.’ ... In a written communication re- 
ceived from Mr. A. Symn, dated the 13th of March, 1840, he states :— 
‘The health and morals of the people suffer from the production of opium. 
Wherever opium is grown, it is eaten; this is one of the worst features of 
the opium question. We are demoralizing our own subjects in India. 
One-half of the murders, rapes and affrays have their origin in opium- 
eating.’ 

“More disgraceful yet, if possible, is the system by which the govern- 
ment of India, merely for purposes of revenue, forces the consumption of 
arrack upon the people. It is manufactured by the government, and every 
stimulus is given tothe multiplication of licensed venders, so as to seduce 
the natives to the utmost possible extent to get drunk for the profit of the 
State. ‘The following is an extract from the Madrass Native Petition, the 
complaint of heathen Hindoos against a professedly Christian govern- 
ment :-— 

“*The liquor, generally known by the name of arrack, is made at the 
government distilleries, and thence supplied to licensed vendors to the 
number of 150, by whom itis sold in small quantities in every direction. 
In the interior, the manufacture and sale of the article is committed to 
contractors or farmers, who compete the privilege annually at public 
auction, the sales realizing onthe average £250,U00 a year; and as the 
sale price is extremely low, the quantity consumed, and the number of con- 
sumers 1s immense. Drunkeness, with all its miseries, is consequently - 
common throughout the land; and its baneful effects are a full counter. 
ee for whatever real or imaginary benefits have been derived by the 

ower orders of India from her connection with Great Britian. Your 
Petitioners have not memorialized Government in order to obtain the re- 
pression of this evil, not only because memorials to the Bombay authori- 
es have totally failed, but because the amount of the revenue thus derived 
from native demoralization is too great for your petitioners to indulge the 
slightest hope of procuring even a diminution of so profitable a vice, for- 
bidden by Hindoo and Mahommedan law, and comparatively unknown be- 
fore the ascendancy of European dominion.’ 

“On this subject, the Bengal missionaries complain in their petition, that 
‘the abkaree system for the regulation of the sale of wines, spirits, and 
drugs, has in practical operation tended to foster among a people whose 

ighest commendation was temperance, a runious taste for ardent spirits 
and destructive drugs, by the effort made to establish new licensed depots 
for them in the places where the use of such things was litue, or not at 
all, known before.” Still stronger is the declaration of a most estimable 
clergyman of the Church of England, the Rev. Archdeacon Jeffries, who, 
after an experience of thirty years in India, used these startling words at 
a public meeting in London several years ago :—‘ A large portion of the 
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native Christians were spread over Madrass ; and, in conseqcesce cf the 
humerous cases of intemperance among them, the name of Can ry was 
synonymous with that of drunkard; and when the Hiccoos ca.2: ran 
a Cnristian. they for the most part meant that he was a Crinssri! N 
among the converts of the Church Missionary Society ard of the America 
Board of Missions, many had taiien through strong drink: for wren once 
the natives brceke caste, and became Christians, they were no lcuger re 
strained from the use of strong drinks, and they became far worse than 
if they never embraced Christianits. For one realiy converted Car-s=an 
as the fruit of missionary labor — for one person ‘born again of the Hay 
Spirit.’ and made ‘ a new creature in Jesus Christ’—for one such person, the 
drinking practices of the English had made one thousznd drunatris- 
That was a sad thought ; but it wasasolemn truth. ZJIr tre Enyica were 
driven out of India to-morrow, the chief trace of their having bccn Were 
would be the number of drunkards they left behind’ So says Capt. Wesima- 
cott, ‘thet in places the longest under our rule, there is the largest amount 
of depravity and crime. My travels in India have fallen little sbort of 
&,(1M) miles, and extended to nearly all the cities of importance in Northern, 
Western and Central India; and [ have no hesitation in azfirming, that in 
the Hindoo and Mussulman cities, removed from European intercourse, 
there is MUCH LESS depravity than either in Calcutta, Madrass, or Bumbuy, 
where the Europeans chiejly congregate.” —London Herald of Peace. 


GLIMPSES OF BATTLE. 


Survey an army prepared for battle; see a throng, busy with cannons, 
muskets, mortars, swords, drums, trumpets and banners. Do these men 
look like Christians? Do they talk like followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus? Do they act like friends and benefactors of the whole human race ? 
ne me lessons they learn in daily drill, such as will help them in a life of 
alth 

Mark this army in the hour of battle. See attacks and retreats, battal- 
ions annihilated, commanders falling, shouts of onset, groans of death, 
horses trampling the fallen, limbs flying in the air, suffocating smoke, and 
thousands smarting in the agony of death, without a cup of water to quench 
their intolerable thirst! Do the principles of Christianity authorize such 
ascene? Are such horrors its fruits P 

Inspect the field when all is over. The fair harvest trampled and des 
troyed, houses and batteries smoking in ruins, the mangled and suffering 
strewed among dead comrades, and dead horses, and broken gun -carriages. 
Prowlers strip the booty even from the warm bodies of the dying, jackals 
howl around, and disgusting birds are wheeling in the air; while the ms 
erable wife seeks her loved one among the general carnage. Does all this 
look as if Christians had been there, serving the God of mercy? Could 
such work grow out of the system, heralded as bringing “ Peace on earth?” 

Turn your eyes to the ocean. A huge ship, bristling with the implements 
of death, glides quietly along. Presently “a sail!” is called from sentinel 
to sentinel. All on board catch the sound, and gaze on the dim and dis- 
tant outline. At length she is discovered to bea ship of war, and all strain 
their eyes to sce her tlag. On that little token hangs the important iseue 
for no feud, no jealousy exists between the crews. ‘They do not even know 
each other. At length the signal is discerned to be that of a foe. Imme- 
diately what a scene ensues! Decks cleared and sanded, ports opened, 
guns run out, matches lighted, and every preparation made for bloody 
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work. While waiting for the moment to engage, the worst passions of the 
men are appealed to to make them fight with fury; and they are inspired 
with all possible pride, hatred, revenge or ambition. 

The fight begins. Death flies with every shot. Blood and carnage cov- 
er the decks. The rigging is cut to pieces; the hull bored with hot shot. 
The smoke, the confusion, the orders of officers, the yells of tha wounded, 
the crash of timbers, the horrors of the cockpit, make a scene at which in- 
fernal fiends feel their malignity stayed. The conquered ship, ere her 
wounded can be removed, sinks into the deep. The victor, herself almost 
a wreck, throws overboard the slain, washes her decks, and turns toward 
her port, carrying the crippled, the agonized, and the dying of both ships. 
What anguish is there in that ship! What empty berths, late filled with 
the gay-hearted and the profane! What tidings does she carry to spread 
lamentation and misery over hundreds of families !—Dr. Malcom. 


_TuE GospeL TRIUMPHING.—We often take desponding views of Chris- 
tianity. Itis aggressive and actually proe esne: Here is an abstract 
statement, showing the advance the church has made. There were of 


Christian communicants in the first century, 500,000 ; 
In the fifth century, 15,000,000 ; 
In the tenth century, 50,000,000 5 
In the fifteenth century, 100,000,000 ; 
In the eighteenth century, 200,000,000. 


True, there was onecentury during the madness of the crusades, and the 
locking up of the Bible, when there was a decrease ; but take the past as a 
whole, and you have an advance of 50,000,000 each century, of 140 every 
day. Is there not something really inspiring in such a view? Let it go 
on a little longer, and we may well say, “ From the tops of the rocks I see 
them, and from the hills I behold tbem ; who can count the dust of Jacob, 
and number the fourth part of Israel P” 


APOLOGIES FOR THE SEVERITIES OF WAR.—There are some who attempt 
to justify extreme severity in war, on the plea that it is the likeliest way to 
bring it to a speedy termination. The more swift and summary the des- 
truction, itis said, the more likely will the nation be to sue for peace. 
All history, however, belies this axiom. Turn to any war—to that, for in- 
stance, of the Turks and Greeks in 1823-7. That was savdge and sanguin- 
ary enough in all conscience. If the unmitigated atrocities of war have a 
tendency to hasten peace, this law must certainly have taken effect between 
these two combatants. But so far was it otherwise, that the strife only 
became more desperate and deadly after each fresh act of butchery; nor is 
there room to doubt that they would have fought on, until one of the par- 
ties had been utterly exterminated, if the great Powers, stimulated by the 
cry of horror that began to rise throughout the civilized world, had not in- 
terfered peremptorily to impose upon them conditions of peace. For those 
who argue thus, forget to take into account the frightful exasperation of all 
the malignant passions provoked by acts of wanton and needless cruelty, 
and which lead men to lose all sense, both of interest and danger, in a fe- 
roctous hunger for revenge. ‘ By stripping war of its horrors,” says the 
Edinburgh Review, “it is supposed that we foster a warlike spirit, and in- 
vest the horrible business of slaughter with an attractive and deceiving 
character. If, indeed, we could hope to put an end to all war by making 
it terrible, then we might admit the justice of this argument; but we do 
not believe that we should conduce to the attainment of this happy state 

universal peace by creating and increasing ferocious habits among op- 
posing nations. Cruelty begets cruelty; one atrocity creates another by 
Way of reprisal ; and national animosity is kept alive and heightened by a 
desire to gratify personal hatred and revenge.” 
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ANNUAL EFFORTS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


The month of December (on or near Christmas,) is the time long 
since selected by the friends of peace for bringing this cause especially be- 
fore the public; and we trust the press, the pulpit and the church will 
each respond cheerfully to its claims upon them for their zealous and ef- 
fective support. 


PREACHING.—We have already gaid in the present number so much on 
this point, that we will merely call the special attention of ministers to it, 
and add that we shall be glad to furnish them with any aid they may de- 
sire from our publications in*preaching on the subject. We would gladly 
send the Advocate regularly to every preacher in the land, on the simple 
condition of his preaching to his people once a year on the subject, and 

‘giving them an opportunity to contribute to the cause. They might, if 
they chose, receive in return the full value of their contribution in our pub- 
lications, to be distributed among themselves or others. 


PRAYER.—There is the same need of prayer in behalf of this cause as of 
any other. It can never triumph without the blessing of God; and can 
we expect that blessing without special prayer? If we have monthly con- 
certs of prayerf or so many other objects, will not the followers of the Prince 
of Peace set apart a single day or even hour in a year to pray in concert for 
an object so important as the reign of universal peace on earth? The 
request is so reasonable, that we would fain hope that every church will this 
year unite in such a concert, and that every pastor will think of it in sea- 
son to make suitable arrangements for it. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS.—We need not remind our friends how very much we 
need their aid. No such enterprise can be sustained without means ; and 
few are fully aware how small are our resources for carrying on our opera- 
tions. We do not receive one tenth, scarcea fiftieth part, of what we need, 
and ought to have, for a proper, adequate proseeution of our great work. 
We thank our friends for what they have done, a few for a very comment- 
able and encouraging liberality ; and we hope they will contribute, and, if 
possible, increase their contributions. We are entirely dependent on our 
ordinary reccipts; for nothing has yet been received from the legacy of 
Mr, Ladd, though a decision was made some time ago in our favor. 


MEMBERS.—Our Constitution prescribes $2 a year for membership, pay- 
able in December ; and this entitles to our periodical and other current 
publications. Will not many friends of peace, not now members, become 
such by sending us 82, or a larger sum, if able ?P 


RECEIVERS OF THE ADVOCATE.—Not a few have long received the Ad- 
vocate as contributors, in past years, of one dollar or more to our cause. 
To all such we send it for a year, and continue it longer, if we choose, tith- 
out charge, but always in the hope of awaking such an interest as shall in- 
duce them to continue and increase their aid from year to year. If they do 
not choose to do so, we have no claim upon them: but, before they decline 
further aid, we earnestly hope they will consider well the claims of the 
cause upon them. 


te" Whatever you may send us by mail, address AMERICAN PEACE S0- 
CIETY, BosTON. 
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THE ENFORCEMENT OF LAW A PEACE MEASURE. 


We find, even among men of intelligence, not a little misconception 
respecting the true sphere and aim of our cause. Peace they scem to 
regard asa vague term for whatever can subserve the good order or 
general prosperity of either individuals, families or communities. If 
there is wrong done or attempted anywhere, it is expected, as a sort of 
universal remedy, to prevent or repair the mischief. If a family, a 
school, or a neighborhood, is embroiled; if pirates infest the seas, or 
villains commit robbery or murder; if a mob prowls through a city, 
ora rebellion, like that of Shay in Massachusetts, of Dorr in Rhode 
Island, or the present secessionists in South Carolina, lifts its bold: 
bloody front, the cause of Peace is required, as a part of its special 
mission, to mect the case, and thus furnish a sort of general antidote 
*T cure for nearly all social evils. 

Such modes of reasoning betray a strange ignorance of the whole 
subject. Peace a catholicon for the general disorders of society ? 
No; for the cure or control of evils like these, we must look, not to 
Peace, but to Government, as embodying the expedicnts and powers 
‘pecifically requisite for the protection of society. It comes not with- 
in the province of Peace to prevent or punish crime in gencral. If 
any Wrong is done in society, any of its rights or interests put in peril, 
¥e have provision to mect the case in a right enforcement of the lawe, 
They were made, and are to be executed, for this specific purpose. 
Here is the remedy prescribed by God, and applicd by man, to prevent or 
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cure such evils. It is a question, not of Peace, but of Government; 
aud the thing specially needed in such cases, is obedience to law, ors 
duc enforcement of its penalties. If your child or your pupil dis- 
obeys, and thus disturbs your family or your school, what you want is, 
not a homily on harmony and good feeling, a lullaby to coax or soothe 
the offender asleep, but a prompt, decisive demand of submission to 
your authority. The support of government by enforcing its laws, or 
inflicting its penalties, is in such cases the proper, if not the only sure, 
means of securing peace. 

So everywhere. If an incendiary fires your city or village, do you 
send a company of peacemen to ply him with their gentle and loving 
words? No; you would send the police, or a bevy of constables, to 
arrest him, and bring him to justice. There is no other way at the 
time of dealing with such men. Would you call this a hard process? 
Very true; but it is the process which God himself prescribes, as ‘a 
terror to evil-doers, a revenger to execute wrath (inflict punishment) 
upon him that doeth evil.” ‘The way of transgressors” must be 
hard; and it is the ordcring of infinite wisdom and oe to make 
it so. 

Now, it is not the proper province of our cause to deal with such 
cases as these. It isa question, not of peace, but of justice in the 
execution of law, Government is designed to meet just such cases; and 
what society needs, and must sooner or later have, is an effective en- 
forcement of its authority. Its laws, by whomsoever violated, whether 
by few or by many, by an infuriated mob, or a whole provinee delib 
erately planning and organizing rebellion, must be put in execution as 
the specific means provided by society to guard its common rights and 
interests. 

Here, then, is the province of Government, which was made on pur- 
pose to keep peace by a prompt, energetic exercise of its authority. 
Is not this just the way, as all experience proves, to keep peace be- 
tween families or communities? So on the largest scale. It was 
Gen. Jackson’s firmness in upholding the authority of our National 
Government, and his inflexible purpose to enforco itslaws at all hazards, 
that restrained Nullification in 1833; and had the same hand held the 
reins when Border Ruffianism attempted such abominable outrages in 
Kanzas, it would doubtless have averted noarly all the enormous evils 
that ensued. So of the wholesale nullification that now assumes the 
form of Secession at the South. It is, in its origin and its essential 
character, a question of obedience to government ; and a judicious, yet 
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energetic, unflinching enforcement of its laws would have been 
precisely the measure of peace needed at the right time to meet the 
case. 

Has the cause of peace, then, nothing to do with such cases? Not 
directly, but a great deal by its general influence. While its single ob- 
ject is to abolish the practice of nations appealing to the sword for the 
settlement of their. disputes, and persuade them to supersede its 
blind, brutal arbitrament by the introduction of laws and courts akiao 
to those which are found in all civilized countries to secure justice be- 
tween individuals, it inculcates principles, and forms habits, that would 
besure to prevent mobs, insurrections, and all kindred disturbances of 
society. It is a school of obedience to law as the guardian of peace. 
No people, educated in such views as our cause inculcates, would ever 
abet or tolerate rebellion, or any violent resistance to “ the powers that 
be.” It is the lack of such principles and habits that has occasioned 
what we now see at the South. Had they been educated to even the 
lowest views of peace, they would have calmly waited for law, reason 
and truth, for the use of peaceful means alone, to redress their alleged 
wrongs, Alas! neither the South nor the North has been trained in 
any strict principles of peace; and God only knows what may yet be the 
result of lessons learned by most of us in the school of a bloody revo- 
lution, From the seed sown by our fathers in 1776, we are now reap- 
ing the bitter but legitimate fruits of 1861. It is too late for our 
cause to oure the evil. Its work of prevention should have been going 
on ages ago in such an education of the community as would have 
rendered rebellion morally impossible. Peace is not a mushroom, the 
growth of a night, but a sort of century plant, whose fruits ripen only 
after the lapse of ages in the general habits of a people. The 
principles of Christian peace have hardly begun as yet to take root 
among us: but, should they ever overspread the land, and form an in- 
tegral part of our general character, we shall hear no more of re- 
bellion in any form, nor ever shudder as now at the prospect of seeing 
our country drenched in fraternal blood. In this view peace is a great 


want of the world; and may Godin his mercy hasten its promised 
coming ! 


WESLEYAN Missions.—Through the agency of the English Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, the Gospel is preached in more than twenty languages 
at 3,650 places in various parts of Europe, India, China, Southern and 


Wesiern Africa, the West Indies, Australia, Canada, and British 
America. 
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ENGLISH LIBERALITY TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


We have often alluded to the large and steadfast liberality of our 
eo-workers in England, as worthy of all imitation; and in the Herald 
of Peace for December, 1860, we find a very characteristic illustration 
of the calm, resolute, untiring zeal with which they prosecute this 
great reform as a life-work. 

In November last, the London Peace Society issued a special circular 
for funds. ‘‘ Deeply impressed with a sense of the severe loss it had 
sustained by the death of Joseph Sturge,’’ its President at the time of 
his death, some leading friends had met soon after ‘‘ to consider what 
could be done in some measure to repair the breach.’’ Besides a ten- 
der of ‘‘ personal services in prosecuting the object which he had so 
much at heart,” they deemed it of ‘great importance that the income 
of the Society should be placed on amore secure and permanent footing ; 
for though, owing to the accident of two considerable legacies having 
come in during the ycar, there was a satisfactory balance in hand, the 
financial prospects of the Society were in a very precarious condition. 
Some of its largest contributors have passed away, whilst the help de- 
rived of late years from the Special Fund, called the Peace Conference 
Fund, must now cease, as that Fund is almost entirely exhausted.” 

Under these circumstances, they proposed ‘‘an effort to obtain a 
secure income for the Society, such as would enable it to prosecute its 
efforts with efficiency and success.’ Note their argument: ‘No 
doubt in this, as in other cases, it would be better if the support of such 
a movement could be derived from a large number of smaller contribu- 
tors; but in the actual state of opinion among the Christian public of 
this country, the cause of Peace must for the present depend mainly 
upon the help of a comparative few, to whom its maintenance is a mat- 
ter of deep religious conviction.” __ 

We cannot forbear quoting another specimen of their logic:—* We 
‘are vety fully persuaded, that not only is the cause of Feace 
the cause of the Divine Master whom we desire to love and serve, but 
that, in spite of all the intercsts opposed to it, it is making marked 
and steady progress. We believe, also, that after a period of great 
difficulty and discouragement as regards the Peace cause, there are now 
cheering indications that a favorable opening is presenting itself for 
the advogacy of our principles,” instancing especially the recent com- 
mercial treaty with France. ‘The friends of Peace should, we think, 
be ready to take advantage of the favorable turn which may be coafi- 
dently expected to take place in the public opinion of this country: 
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and to accomplish this object on a scale at all commensurate to its im- 
portance, it is evident that the Society must have Jarger resources at 
its command than it has enjoyed of late years.” 

This appeal brought, in a month or two after its date, the following 
results: Eight friends of the cause subscribed $500 each, all but two 
of these permanent annual subscriptions; four $250 each, two of 
$150, four of $125, a large number of $50, still more of $25, and 
none less than $5. The total is more than $7,500; and of this sum 
more than $5,000 is in the form of permanent subscriptions, on which 
the society can rely from year to year without further effort. Here we 
find, in response to a single circular, pledges returned equivalent for 
the time being toa permanent fund of nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars. 

This example of our English brethren, and the logic on which it 
rests, we would fain commend to the friends of Peace in our own coun- 
try. ‘What a meagre pittance is here contributed to the cause! It 
Would seem very much as if its friends supposed it needed next to no 
funds in carrying on its operations, but could send forth ite lecturers, 
and scatter its publications all over the land, and keep this great ques- 
tion before our rulers, our ecclesiastical bodies, our scminarics of learn- 
ing, and the mass of our people, all with less money than it often takes 
tosupport a single church! Must it continue to struggle against this 
master-evil with less than a tithe of what is absolutely indispensabie to 
a proper prosecution of this great Christian reform? We would not 
undervalue the liberality shown by some of its friends; but how few 
evince the enlarged views and steadfast, devoted, determined zeal of 
our English brethren. When may we hope for a permanent subscrip- 
tion of five or ten thousnnd dollars a year, in uddition to our ordinary 
income from smaller contributions? <All this ovght to be done, and 
can be, if our friends will only wake fully to the wants and the trans- 
cendent importance of the cause, and must be done before it can begin 
to reach the success to which it is ultimately destined. 

There is one point in the argument of our English co-workers, to 
Which we beg special attention—«s reliance fur the preseut upon a com- 
paratively few. They gay, with much truth, ‘it must for the present 
depend mainly upon the help of a comparative few, to whom its main. 
tenance is a matter of deep religious conviction.” There is no other 
way of sustaining it; and its fricuds, if they would insure its success, 
or its permanent prosecution, must, so long us it shall be necessary, de- 
vote to it most of the time and resources that they can spare for such 
objects, 
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PEACE COMPATIBLE WITH GOVERNMENT. 


The friends of peace are supporters of civil government, and hold no 
principles that we deem incompatible with its existence, or ite fullest 
and best efficiency. Society requires government; but a government, 
without penalties, or without the right and power to enforce them, would 
be not only a nullity in practice, but a contradiction interms. While 
believing war contrary to the gospel, we yet regard government as an 
institution divinely appointed for the good of mankind, and authorized 
at discretion to punish and coerce its subjects. At present, however, we 
wish to prove, not the truth of these positions, but mercly their consis- 
tency with each other. All peace men, as distinguished from those 
modern non-resistantas who deny the right of man to punish or coerce 
his fellow-man, believe in the lawfulness of government, with all the 
penaltics and powers requisite for the well-being of society. So 
William Penn himself thought. His peace principles did not allow 
him to use or prepare warlike means of defence agairst even the fero- 
cious savages surrounding his colony ; yet he incorporated in his code 
of laws, contrary to the present views of the Friends, the penalty of 
death for murder, and deemed it necessary to arm government with the 
power to coerce the obedience of its owon subjects. 

Here is the Rubicon in the argument for peace ; and the point of dif. 
ficulty we will put in the strongest light possible. ‘If a govern 
ment may punish its own subjects, why not wage war against foreign- 
ers? If it may hang or imprison one murderer, why not thousands 
guilty of the same offence? If it may put to death a crew of pirates, 
why not a hostile fleet bent on the same decds of plunder and blood? 
If it may execute a gang of ten robbers, why not destroy an army of 
ten thousand marauders from another nation? If it may suppress & 
mob or an insurrection with bullets and bayonets, why not employ the 
same means to repel an invading army commissioned to butcher, and 
burn, and ravage? Does the distinction between a citizen and a for- 
eigner, between a mob and an army, each committing or threatening 
the same outrages, make any real difference? If it docs, ought we 
not to spare the domestic rather than the foreign offender ?’ 

Here is the difficulty in all its force; and we meet it by saying, God 
permits the taking of life in one case, but not in the other. He au- 
thorizes rulers to govern, not to fight ; to punish, but not to quarrel. 
Such acts, even if they were physically the same, would be morally 
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different ; and hence one may be permitted, while the other is forbid- 
den. Such we take to be the fact; for God allows government to pun- 
ish #3 own suljects at discretion, and to use all the force necessary to 
insure obedience, but gives it no right to wage war with another 
government, or to take the life of any person not under its own juris- 
diction. It has the power of life and death over its own citizens, but 
not over those of any othercountry. If they come as individuals with- 
‘in its limits, they become, while there, subject to its authority, amen- 
able to its laws, and liable to its penalties. They are temporary citi- 
"ens, and must for the time be treated as such. They are only private 
persons, not, as in war, the avowed and recognized répresentatives of 
another government; and the treatment due to them as individuals, 
determines nothing in respect to the mutual rights and obligations of 
the two governments. These stand to each other in the relation of 
moral agents subject to the general principles of the gospel ; and hence | 
its pacific precepts, applicable to the intercourse of individuals, apply 
with equal force to governments in theirintercourse, unless an excep- 
tion is expressly made in favor of the latter. No such exception do 
we find in the New Testament, and thus are forced to the conclusion, 
that governments are no more at liberty than individuals, to fight each 
other in any case. 

On this point the burden of proof lies with the advocates of war. 
Thedeeds of violence and blood inseparable from every kind of war- 
fare, are confessedly contrary to those precepts of the gospel which re- 
quire us not to resist evil, but overcome it with good: to do good unto 
all men; to love, forgive and bless even our enemies; and, unless you 
can bring from the New Testament some passage which clearly per- 
mits what is so plainly forbidden in such precepts as these, we have no 
more right to kill an army of invaders than we have to renounce our 
religion, and turn Mohammedans or Pagans, for the preservation of lib- 
erty and life. No form of idolatry is more explicitly forbidden than 
are such deeds of vengeance; and, if you can get no exception in their 
favor from God himself, the prohibition remains in all its force, and 
binds us to obey, and abide the cousequences. 

Such an exception cannot be found in the New Testament. Do you 
insist that it is implied in the admitted right of government to take the 
life of its own subjects? We deny the implication, and demand the 
proof. Can you find it in any passage which gives to government its 
power over its own subjects? The thirteenth chapter of Romans, al- 
most the only reliance for such a purpose, contains not a word to jus- 
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tify the inference, that one government may at will butcher the sub- 
jects of another for any purpose whatever. It was written, not to de- 
fine the powers of government, but to inculcate submission to its au- 
thority, even though administered by Nero himself, then on the throne. 
Such was the chicf, if not the sole dcsign of Paul in that chapter; and 
_ the powers of government as ‘‘ the minister of God, a revenger to exe- 
cute wrath,” are but incidentally recognized merely for the purpose of 
enforcing the duty of implicit subjection. He here makes not the 
slightest allusion to the intercourse of one government with another. 

But do you aver that the very idca of a government with discretion- 
ary penalties, or the admission of its right to coerce its own subjects at 
pleasure, covers the whole ground of defensive war? So reason all 
apologists for this custom; but the assumption overlooks the funda- 
mental principle, that our duties all spring from our relations, and in- 
volves the absurd dogma, that individuals when alone have the same 
rights, and lie under the same obligations, as when members of a 
social organization. Such an organization, giving rise to new relations, 
must of course create corresponding rights and duties. Has aman no 
more right to the person of his wife, or the service of his child, than 
he has to any woman or child he meets in the street? Docs he, on 
becoming a father or a husband, a teacher or a ruler, acquire no new 
rights, and assume no additional responsibilities? 1s he required or 
permitted, as an isolated individual, to do what he may and should do 
in relations like thege ? Such questions answer themselves, and dis- 
‘close a very essential difference between a government taking in a legal 
way the life of its own subjects as a penalty for crime, and the same 
government killing without any form of trial, or the least pretcnsion 
to individual justice, an army of invaders from another country. 
They act not for themselves, but for their rulers; and, if taken as 
prisoners of war, not one of them could be tried for murder. Their 
government alone is responsible; ours has no jusisdiction in the case; 
and the laws of war discard the idea of their being held to any responsi- 
bility as individuals. 

Let us trace the limits of authority and obligation under government. 
You see a man committing theft or murder; but are you bound or 
permitted to punish him? You would be if you were the government: 
but are you as an individual? A teacher may seein the street scores 
of mischievous boys; but does his right to govern his school, involve 
the right to punish these outsiders even when acting worse than any of 
his own pupils ?—‘ Certainly not; but he would have aright to re- 
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strain them even by violence, if they invaded his school.’ True, he 
would, if the civil government gave him the right; and so would a 
nation be at liberty to destroy their invaders, 7f Gop permitted it ; but, 
since he has given no such permission, we contend that it is not, as a 
matter of course, involved in the right of a government to coerce sés 
own subjects. 

These cases are so distinct, that you cannot argue from one to the 
other, The point now in dispute is, not whether government has the 
right of war from any source, but whether such a right is implied in 
that of controlling its own subjects. Because a parent may punish his 
own children, does it follow that he may punish his neighbor's children ? 
—‘ But what if they trespass upon his premises?” Then he may 
restrain them by force, and even punish them, ¢f the law allows tt, 
just 48 a government may resist unto death an army of invaders, tf 
Gop allows st ; but, if he does not, the right to do so cannot be found 
' necessarily in any power it has over its own subjects. Because the 
head of every family in a neighborhood may and should govern his own 
children, you surely would not infer the right of these families to fight 
one another; yct from the conceded right of a government to restrain 
and punish its own subjects, you argue its authority to wage war 
against other governments |! 

With the reasons in the case we are not now dealing. Are you un- 
able to understand why God should make such a difference? Be it £0; 
still our ignorance cannot alter the fact, nor absolve us from the duty 
of acquiescing in such clear expressions of his will as he has given in 
the pacific precepts of his gospel. Abrakam may have seen a variety 
of very cogent reasons why he should not slay his son; yet were they 
all overruled by the simple fact of God’s requiring the strange sacri- 
fice. We have no right to ask his reasons. If he gives them, it is 
Well; but, if not, we are still bound to submit without a murmur ora 
doubt; and, if he has given precepts which condemn all the moral in- 
gtedients of war, nor made any exceptions which exempt nations in 
their intercourse with cach other from obligation to obey them, then no 
ignorance, no doubts, no difficulties on our part, can excuse them from 
taking those precepts as their rule of duty. 

But, however unable to discover all the reasons for such a difference, 
we find enough for our satisfaction. We see them in the relation be- 
tween rulers and subjects ;—in the very ends of civil government ;—in 
its legitimate, well defincd powers ;—in the necessity of thcir faithful 
exercise to the welfare of society ;—in their wise and obvious adapta- 
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tion to the wante of mankind ;— in the possibility of thus insuring jus- 
tice, safety and happiness to the community, without the evils insepar- 
able ‘from the conflict of nations. None of theee reasons apply to war. 
We find no license from the God of Peace for its atrocities and horror, _ 
No relation between one government and another, gives either a right 
to kill or coerce the subjects of the other. Nor is war a sure or a safe 
remedy for the evils incident to the intercourse of nations. It gives 
no assurance of justice, and contains not the slightest resemblance to a 
judicial process. There is no common code or tribunal, no form of 
trial, no charges duly tabled, no witness fairly confronted, no common 
judge or jury, no power above them both to punish the criminal; nota 
solitary element essential to a process of justice. One person 
offends, and the whole nation is doomed to vengeance. Each party 
makes its own law in the case, and acta at once as accuser and witness, 
as judge, jury and executioner. Is this a judicial process, a method 
of justice? No more than a recounter between tigers. 

Do you still insist, however, that government, appointed for the 
protection of its subjects, is even required, if necessary for this pur- 
pose, to wage war against invaders? There are better means for this 
than the sword; and, if government did its whole duty, there would 
be little, if any, need of appealing to arms for the defense of its sub- 
jects. We insist on the use of these means as their best safeguard. 
It may and should protect them, as far as it can without violating the 
commands of God ; but it has no right, for this or any other purpose, 
_ to contravene his revealed will. The question here is not, whether 
government shall defend its own subjects by proper, CHRISTIAN means, 
but whether it may for this end perpetrate all the enormities of war. 
May it reverse or suspend the whole Decalogue? May it trample un- 
der foot Christ’s sermon on the mount, and the plainest teachings of 
his Apostles? Does God authorize government to do such things? 
If not, then no plea of protection can justify war in any case. 

Here is the upshot of our argument. The precepts of the gospel 
forbid what is essential alike to war and to government; but the pen- 
al and coercive measures of the latter, being clearly permitted by God 
himself as exceptiors, are admissible on the same principle with the 
sacrifice of Isaac, and the penal enactments of the Jewish code, though 
each contrary to the letter of the sixth commandment; while war, not 
being thus permitted, remains in every one of its forms under the fall 
force of those precepts which condemn all its moral elements, and re- 
quire the epposite virtues of love, forgiveness and universal benef 
cence. Thus we may discard all war, and still believe in the right of 
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government, if necessary, to hang the murderer, and employ force to 
arrest pirates, and to suppress mobs, riote and insurrections, 

These views are obviously the reverse of non-government. It is one 
thing for a father to rule his own family, and quite a different thing 
for that family to fight another; one thing to say that a parent may 
not forcibly resist the wrong-doing of his child, and another to hola 
that the child must never thus resist the authority of his parent: one 
thing to deny the right of government to punish or coerce its subjects, 
and a very different thing to insist that subjects shall never oppose 
force to their government. The former we discard, the latter we fully 
believe ; and while one leaves to government no power but that of 
moral suasion, the other obviously makes it stronger and perfectly se- 
cure. Ry teaching that children may never resist their parents, should 
we cut the sinews of parental authority? By denying the right of 
forcible resistance in any case to civil government, should we strip the 
magistrate of all power? Could such a doctrine lead to treason, to in- 
surrection, to rebellion? Did our revolutionary fathers preach it? 
Was it ever a watchword with rebels or mobocrats? The objector 
shoots at the wrong target; he should change his ground, and accuse 
us, not of weakening government, but of arming it with too much 
power. 

After all, however, what possible danger can ensue from peace ? 
Suppose war brought every where to a perpetual end, can the wildest 
dreamer imagine, that such a result would crash or paralyze all govern- 
ment, and flood the world with anarchy, violence and crime? The 
supposition is absurd. No, peace, the nurse of every virtue, is the 
medium of nearly all our blessings; and, if we would insure, on the 
largest scale possible, happiness to individuals and prosperity to na- 
tions, we must labor for universal and permanent peace as the world’s 
grand desideratum. 


TRAINING OF THE GENERAL MIND TO WAR. 


War-habifs of mind are formed everywhere. War-maxims are taught, 
Perhaps unconsciously, in all our colleges and universities. Such works 
as Vattel, Puffendorf and Grotius are made text-books, and, if not subscrib- 
ed to entirely, must necessarily have much influeuce in forming permanent 
habits of thought. The exercises in the classics, also, are to such an ex- 
tent records of deeds of heroism, and dressed perhaps in such gaudy and 
sublime language of fiction, as to allure the youthful mind, and do much 
toward giving character, not only to his style, but also to his modes of 
thinking and feeling relative to chivalry and martial glory. 
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To this incidental inculcation of the war-system, we may add the direct 

efforts made at great expense, by civilized governments, in military and 
naval schools, in military organizations and trainings, in standing forces, 
and indeed in all the expensive and gaudy paraphernalia which govern- 
ments so lavishly bestow upon preparations for war. 
_ Nor can we, while on this point, omit to mention one method of giving 
eclat to the war-spirit and maxims of war recently revived. We allude to 
the calling in of female youth to give allurement to martial exhibitions. 
Thus we find in our weekly papers frequent approving netices and encomi- 
ums bestowed on military balls, concerts of martial music, and festivals 
given in aid or honor of some martial organization, in halls decorated with 
the appendages of war. 

Do you ask what has the world to fear from this? We ask in turn, 
what has the world experienced from this? Said a sagacious lady to the 
Emperor Napoleon, “ France, wants mothers.” The thought galvanized 
his soul, and the toy-shops of France were soon filled with the miniature 
apparatus of war. France had mothers. The little banner fluttered over 
the cradle; the little one was quieted, and the older ones amused by the 
drum, the bugle and the fife. The youth panted to share the victories o¢ 
his emperor, and the scenes of Bordorino and of Waterloo closed with 
them the drama. France had childless mothers! So has it been, more or 
less, in all past ages. Spartan mothers have been lauded to the heavens, 
but in their solitude and desolation have been left to curse their own folly. 

What has society to fear from female influence in favor of war? Every- 
thing. The war-system has no foundation in the higher elements of our 
nature, in reason or moral principle; if it had we could oppose it effectually 
by truth and reason. Its clement is passion. Its base lies in the malig- 
nant passions, while pride, vanity, and ostentation complete the structure. 
When we look at history, either sacred or profane, we shall find the devil 
has achieved his greatest conquests over men by means of female influ- 
ence. How was the wisest man beguiled, and the strongest man over- 
come P How was the purest man that ever lived brought under the power 
of temptation? Ever since the serpent beguiled Eve, this same diabolical 
practice has been placed over the reason, the senses, and the consciences 
of men. Even now the grand adversary needs mothers to keep the human 
family at sword’s points; and how shall he secure them, but by beguiling 
those who are destined in providence to give early instruction to the next 
generation ? 

It behooves us to strip war of these false and fatal attractions. We 
shold admonish our youth, that these halls, decorated with the gaudy in- 
signia of war, enlivened by martial music, and rendered inviting by all that 
can tempt the eye and the appetite, are by no means a just representation, 
even in miniature, of a military festival in its terrible reality. It is at best 

* a falsity, a bait. Such we might expect; for “ the devil is a liar from the 
beginning.” If you would see a real military festival, as drawn by the pen 
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of Truth, read Rev. xix. 17, 18, or Ezekiel xxxix. 17-20. Here we have 
the reality ; and if like causes produce like effects, such will ever be the 
effect of cherishing the war-epirit. B. W. S. 


THE WICKED WASTE OF WAR. 


The disbursements of a belligerent government, drawn of course by tax- 
ation from the laboring community, form an incalculable amount. Our 
last war with England cost us more than a hundred millions of dollars per 
annum. During the last 175 years, ENGLAND has had twenty-four wars 
with France, twelve with Scotland, eight with Spain, and ¢wo with America, 
besides all her other wars with India and elsewhere. These cost her 
government, according to official returns, three thousand millions of pounds 
sterling, or FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! The war which 
ended at Waterloo, cost France £700,000,000, and Austria £300,000,000, or 
five thousand millions of dollars! How much it cost Spain, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Germany, Prussia and Russia, I have no means of knowing, but at 
least an equalsum. ‘Thus one long war cost Europe at least forty thousand 
millions of dollars,—enough almost to banish suffering poverty from Eu- 
‘rope! For all this, NOTHING has been gained. Nay, the spending of it 
thus has produced an aggregate of vice and poverty, pain and bereavement, 
More than, without war, would have come upon the whole human family! 
ee then can begin to compute the cost of ali the wars even in Europe 
alone ? 

We often hear much railing against uscless expenditure, and proposals 
for economy in dress, furniture, &c., and it is well. But those who insist 
on these modes of frugality and the like, should be consistent. Let them 
remember that all the retrenchments they recommend are but as the dust 
of the balance compared to the expenditure of war. But vast as are 
the expenses of belligerent governments, they do not constitute a tenth of 
the true expenses of war. We must reckon the destruction of property, 
private and public—the ruin of trade and commerce—the suspension of 
manutactories—the loss of the productive labor of soldiers and camp fol- 
lowers, But whocan reckon such amounts? 

Further, let it be considered that all these items must be doubled and 
hao in cases of civil wars, and that such form a large part of the cata- 

ogue. 

Further still, war causes the great bulk of taxation even in time of 
peace. Witnesss the annual appropriations for fleets and standing armies, 
forts, arsenals, weapons, pensions, and the like. Ever since our last war 
with England, we have been paying annually, for the above objects, about 
ten times as much as for the support of our civil government! ‘“ ‘The war 
spirit” is taxing our people to the amount of unnumbered millions now in 
time of profound peace. A single 74 gun ship, beside all her cost of con- 
struction and equipment, cost in time of peace, while afloat, $200,000 per 
annum—eight times the salary of the President of the United States. 
Nearly all the taxes paid by civilized nations, go in some form pr other to 
the support of war! All the British debt which is grinding her people in- 
to the dust, was created by war. The cost of the wars of Kurope alone, in 
only the last century, would bave built all the churches, and established 
all the sthools, colleges, and hospitals, wanted on the whole globe! 

Dr. Matcom. 
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THE FAMILY OF NATIONS. 


There is a family whose influence is doing much tu give character to 
society everywhere; but this family, though regarded as a model, and 
claiming to be a guardian of morality and religion, is nevertheless in the 
practice of entertaining certain maxims, and rules of conduct, utterly in- 
consistent with any just sense of true religion, or even common morality. 

The family of which I speak, is the family of nations. That the nations 
of the earth constitute one family, or brotherhood, is in accordance with 
observution and scripture: “God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” (Acts 17: 26.) Well 
might it be expected that the family of nations, especially civilized nations, 
would cherish the most friendly relations with each other; and sich an ex- 
pectation might be daily strengthened by the progress of improvement in 
every useful and elegant art. Especially when we take into account the 
purposes for which national governments are organised, viz: the 
establishment and support of Justice and Equity, the security of those 
rights with which the Creator has endowed men, and the sanction God him- 
self has given to euch an organization for such a purpose; (2. Sam’l. 23: 
3.) “The God of Israel said, the Rock of Israel spoke to me, He that 
ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God.” In view of all 
this, we are ready (to adopt the exclamation : “ Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. It is as the dew of 
Hermon, and as the dew that descended on the mountains of Zion where 
the Lord commanded his blegsing even life forever more.” —- 

But even in this family there are defects of character. And firat we 
notice some of the rules and maxims by which they govern their inter- 
course. Vattel, an author generally accredited as authority, says: ‘* The 
glory of a nation depends entirely on its powers. He who attacks its glory 
does it an injury; and it has a right to demand, even by force of arms, a 
just recompense.” See Book I. 

“In things doubtful, and not essential, if one of the parties will not 
listen either to compromise or accommodation, negotiation or conference, 
the arms of the other are just against so unreasonable an adversary. 
The cause of every just war is injury either done or threatened. Two 
things are necessary to make a war in due form: First, that on both sides 

it should be by authority of the sovereign. Secondly, that it should be 
‘accompanied with certain formalities, as demand of just satisfaction, and 
declaration of war on the part of him who attacks. Ona declaration of 
war, a nation has a right of doing toward the enemy whatever is necessary 
to bring him to reason, and obtain justice.” “As there is no judge be- 
tween nations, war in form is to be accounted just on both sides, as to its 
effects. Whatever is permitted to one by virtue of the state of war, is also 
permitted to the other.” See Book II. 
Such are some of the rules, maxims and regulations by which this 
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great family govern their conduct among themsélves. A few quotations 
farther may illustrate their destitution of moral principle in their inter- 
course: “To expect that men, and especially men in power, will conform 
,to the strictness of justice and humanity, would be a gross mistake, 
Again, capitulation and life may be denied an enemy who surrenders, when 
the enemy has been guilty of some breach of the laws of war. It is a sad 
extremity to put an innocent man to death for his general's faults.” See 
Book II. 

Thus personal justice is set at naught. Relative to truth with nations, 
Vattel says: ‘Several have made truth a kind of deity, to which, in- 
dependent of its effects, we owe inviolable respect; but by grounding the 
respect due to truth on its effects, men are led in the right way !” 

As pertains to personal liberty and the rights of conscience, especially 
with reference to military men, Vattel says: ‘“ Every member capable of 
carrying arms, should take them up at the first order of him who has the 
power of making war. The troops, officers and soldiers, indeed all by 

whom the sovereign makes war, are only instruments in his hands — they 

execute his will, net their own. Whoever takes arms without a lawful 
cause, is chargable with all the evils of the war. The subjects and 
especially the military, are innocent; they act only from necessary obedi- 
ence; the arms and all the apparatus are only instruments of an inferior 
order.” 

But we have spoken of this family as being a religious family, and even 
the reputed guardian of religion. How is this? Says Lord Bacon, * War 
is one of the highest trials of right; for as princes and states acknowledge 
no‘superior upon earth, they put themselves upon the justice of God by an 
appeal to arms.” And says Vattel, “The establishment of religion by the 
laws, and its public exercise, are matters of state, and are necessary 
under the jurisdiction of the public authority.” This maxim is becoming 
extensively obsolete, and is spurned in the United States; yet it may be 
regarded as remaining in full force in the army and navy of other Christian 
nations; and hence the office of Chaplain, subaltern to the General, to 
serve as a quietus to conscience. Even through the whole circle of civil 
society the doctrine is often inculcated, that rulers, as the “ ministers of 
God,” have power to bind men’s consciences to obey military commands ! 

It needs no labored argument to show how perfectly in contrast these 
maxims of international law are to common law, to the rules and founda- 
tion of civil law, to the law of God, to the precepts of the gospel, and every 
just sense of Christian morality. In the language of the Prophet, we may 
say of them, ‘Judgment is turned away backward, and justice standeth 
afar off ; truth is fallen in the streets, and equity cannot enter.” But these 
maxims, corrupt and appalling as they are, are not more flagrant than is 
the practical currying out of them in open war. We recoil at this theme ; 
for the history of nations is a history of wars. War has absorbed their 
energies and their wealth from time immemorial. It has corrupted their 
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morals and their maxims; it has sacreligiously and blasphemously pervert- 
ed their religion, making partiality, injustice, rage and revenge attributes 
of its god, and has combined the spirit of homicide and suicide in the 
same character as requisite in soldiers. It has permaturely sent the hu- 
man family by millions to a hopeless eternity. The learned Dr. Dick sets 
down the slaughtered in war at fourteen thousand millions! Edmund 
Burke goes still farther, and reckons the sum total of its ravages from the 
first, at thirty-five thousand million human lives! Even in modern times, 
in the wars of Napoleon alone, within the space of 20 years, it is reckoned 
that not less than six millions of human lives were destroyed by war! Let 
him who has lost a dear friend attempt to multiply the grief and suffering 
of that scene by six millions, and he cannot reach even that conception of 
the field of carnage. 

We have said the wealth of the world has been wasted in war ; and so it 
has to an extent, even at the present day. It is computed that the annual 
cost of the war-system to Christendom at the present day, including in- 
terest on war debts, cannot fall much short of $1,000,000,000; and the 
war-debts of Europe are set at $10,000,000,000. Let any one compute 
the interest that accumulates on this debt at every tick of his clock, and 
he may have some idea of the waste of war. Even inthe United Statesthe 
expense of war casts all others in the shade. When once war is declared, 
the seeds of the war-spirit are sown broadcast through the nation, to raise 
up a race of desparadoes for the army and navy ; war-maxims are inculcat- 
ed; that patriotism which unblushingly declares, ‘I go for my country, 
right or wrong,’ is lauded to the heavens; the sycophant demagogue adds 
eclat to the popular cry, the moral aspect of society wears a change, 
and Christian morals, if not extirpated, are driven into a corner. And for 
what? To give character and form to the feelings of a nation toward its 
brother nation. And can any Christian in view of all this — such senti- 
ments unblushingly uttered, such waste unsparingly lavished, such 
massacre and demoralization, and that by the great family of men for 
whom Christ died, a family whom he is bound by his Christian faith to re- 
gard and treat as a brotherhood; can he fail to utter his remonstrance? 
Nay, can any Christian acquiesce in such a consummation of rallainy ? 

Let no one be deterred from this duty in the premises by the considera- 
tion, that nations are in their national capacity to be regarded and treated 
as moral persons, possessing understanding and will, and consequently 
lying in their intercourse beyond the sphere of our individual effort. The 
sphere of your efforts, though with individuals, is with constituent parts 
of the nation; and there is no such thing as the moral qualities of a na- 
tion, other than an aggregate of these qualities in the persons of whom 
the nation is composed ; so that the sphere of your operation is not at all 
curtailed by the nationality of the evils. Let no one imagine that, as the 
evil is of a political character, it may be left to the political demagogue 
and the statesman to bring about a radical reform. The great wrozg rests 
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in the public mind, and the political demagogue of all men is least fitted 
to correct it; for while he seems to lead the public mind, the public mind 
may lead him obsequious to its will. Shall we look, then, to the states- 
man? His attention to the world’s history, scanning practices and results, 
has abundantly taught him the truth of the divine declaration, “ they that 
take the sword,” whether nations or individuals, ‘‘shall perish by the 
sword.” But the statesman will reply, ‘If I array my influence against 
the system of war, the popular influence will be arrayed agiinst me. I 
shall lose my public station, and consequently my voice in public affairs. 
And what will be gated by it ?’ 

We appeal, then, to Christians. You are not, like the statesman and the 
magistrate, incumbered with the vexed distinctions between “ status and 
domicil,” between “ persons and people,” between “ citizens and subjects,” 
and the “rights ” and duties consequent on these distinctions. The grand 
question, who is my neighbor? is already answered, and the answer 
lies at the foundation of your morality. Your commission and your moral 
code are from God, not from the politician and the populace. With you 
the nations are indeed a brotherhood. Your commission is to evangelize 
the world. Your instrumentality is the law and the gospel of God. With 
the heathen world you have already begun the good work, and will you 
quail before the errors of the Christian world? Are they more hopeless 
than those of the heathen? Is the barbarism of Christendom too barba- 
rous to be met with the precepts of the Gospel, or the paganism of 
Christendom too pagan to be brought in contact with the law of the living 
and true God? The war system has long rendered Christian nations, with 
all their superiority in arts and refinement, a terror and abhorrence to the 
heathen, and it is a duty we owe even the heathen to abandon it. How 
much more then to neighboring Christian nations and to ourselves. 

But what great work is to be done to abolish war? Simply leave off 
fighting. Whatever other regulations and rules may be convenient in such 
achange, this is the great desideratum—leave off fighting. But can such 
achange be effected? It can, it must, it will be, for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it. But when? Just when Christians ‘shall unite heart- 
ily in the work, and use aright the necessary means. Through the whole 
extent of Christendom, the Bible and its Gospel are extended, and, under 
their influence, civilization and the genuine principles of civil law, are 
making marked progress. Thus the elements, the seeds of peace are 
planted, and are germinating among the tares. The war system is even 
now to all Christendom a burden grievous to be borne; and if Christians 
generally would witadraw from it all those supports afforded by false 
laterpretations of Scripture, leaving it exposed to the abhorrence of God 
and man, it would fast sink of its own weight. And this certainly the 
Christian public ought to do, and more. We have part in the sovereignty 
of the nation ; and we, in all our political franchise, and in our general 
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course, should exert an influence in behalf of peace. Christians, as they 
go to the polls, have no right to let the moral law and the precepts of the 
gospel give place to political expediency. For right and wrong, whether 
in the church or in the forum, there should be one measure and one scale. 
Let such a course be pursued by the Christian public. Let the glories of 
war be exhibited as shame and guilt ; and the hero would retire before the 
exhibition, as did he who first perpetrated warfare in the fraternal relation. 
Feeling himself driven from among men, and hidden from the face of God, 
with Cain he might say, “‘ My punishment is greater than I can bear.” And 
the proverb of the wise man would again be accredited, “ He that is slow 
to anger, is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, than he 
that taketh a city.” 
Middlebury, Vt. B. 


——— 


THE POPULARITY OF WAR. 


It is surprising to notice through various ages the popularity of war ; 
and there is reason to fear that even Christian nations to-day do not de- 
precate war as the evil it really is. We are prone to think merely of the 
principle which may be at issue, and to forget the cost in human beings, 

he degradation in morality, and the chances even for defeat in the con- 
est. ) 

Look at afew things! ‘In every age,” says Napier, “andi n every 

ountry, the uncertainty of war is proverbial.” And is this to be the 
means of redress and grievances among nations? It is mighé, not right, 
hat succeeds in battle. There was a vast deal of force in what Warren 
Mufflin gave to Washington as the reason why he opposed the Revolution, 

nd protested at the battle of Germantown against it. He said, in reply to 
Washington’s inquiry, ‘on what principles he was opposed to the war,” 

All that was ever gained by revolutions isan inadequate compensation 
o the poor mangled soldier for the loss of life or limb.’ Washington 
said, “there is more in that than mankind have generally considered.” 
The strong nations know to-day between themselves the uncertainty of 
suspending a principle on a battle; and hence, between themselves the in- 
creasing influence of councils, arbitrations, treaties, while at the same 
time they did not hesitate about battle with weaker governments. 

But think of the’cost of advancing pet principles by this means. Cali- 
gula murdered many by his own hands, and caused thousands who were 
guilty of no crime, to be cruely butchered. Antiochus Epiphanes slaugb- 
tered 80,000 inhabitants of Jerusalem in cold blood. Hamilcar gave up all 
the prisoners, who came into his hands, to be devoured by wild beasts. 
Ashdrubal put out the eyes of his Roman captives, cut off their noses, legs, 
arms, and tore their skin to pieces by iron rakes and harrows. Genghis 
Khan put 70 chiefs into cauldrons of boiling water; his army beheaded 
100,000 prisoners at once; and during the last twenty two-years of his 
reign, he massacred fourteen millions four hundred and seventy thousand 
human beings. Tamerlane destroyed three or four thousand people by 
pounding them in large mortars, and by building them among bricks and 
mortar in a wall. Alexander and Cesar murdered some two millions or 
more of human beings each. Great God! is this popular ? 

But it will be claimed, this is not modern warfare, to which we reply, 
these wars were as popular in their day as any in ours. But for the facts 
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about some more modern contests. The battle of the British with the 
natives of India on the Sutlej, resulted in leaving dead on the field 30,000 
persons, and after the victory was complete, five thousand more were driven 
intothe river and drowned. The river was full of sinking men. For two 
hours volley after volley was poured in onthe sinking men, the stream 
being literally‘red with blood, and covered with the bodies of the slain. 

After the taking of Aiexandria by Bonaparte, says a party, ‘“‘ we were 
under the necessity of putting the whole of themto death at the breach.” 
Men and women, old and young, and infants at the breast, were slaugh- 
tered. The butchery continued for four hours. ‘ Afterthe battle of the 
Pyramids, the whole way through the desert was tracked with the bones 
acd bodies of men and animals who had perished in those dreadful wastes. 
In order to warm themselves at night, they gathered together the dry 
bones and dead bodies which the vultures had spared, and by a fire com- 

ed of this fuel, Bonaparte lay down to sleep in the desert.” (Miot’s 
emoirs of the War in Egypt.) Rocca, in his “ Memoirs of the War in 
Spain,” remarks: “ The habit of danger made us look upon death as one 
of the most ordinary circumstances of life; when our comrades had once 
ceased to live, the indifference that was shown them amounted almost to 
irony.” In Labaunne’s “ Narrative of the Campaign in Russia,” the most 
horrible detail is furnished of palaces, churches, and streets enveloped in 
flames, hospitals containing twenty thousand Russian soldiers on fire, and 
consuming the miserable victims, roads covered for miles with thousands 
of dying and the dead heaped one upon another. Schiller in his “ His- 
tory of the Thirty Years’ War,” furnishes a most sickening record, parti- 
cularly in his discription of the capture of one of the finest cities of Ger- 
many, Magdeburg. ‘The Spanish revolutions of South and Central Amer- 
ica, or what General Miller calls Spanish America, he computes to have 
coat, between 1810 and 1825, at least one million of human beings. Can 
such things be popular? And yet it is a fact. 

Now, briefly in a monetary view. The national debt of England, mainly 
superinduced by war, is not less than four thousand million dollars. Our 
Revolutionary war cost her some seven hundred millions of dollars; her 
wars with Napoleon five thousand millions more. For twenty years Eng- 
land spent for war purposes an average of more than a million of dullars 
peryear From 1793 to 1815, Christian nations alone spent in war fif- 
teen thousand millions of dollars. What a missionary treasury this would 
be! Its very interest per year would be nine hundred millions! From 
the formation of our present government to 1843, seventeen hundred and 
thirty-five millions of dollars had been appropriated, in time of peace, to 
prepare for war. 

ow, we cannot enter into the question of tlie propriety or righteous- 
ness of war in general, or of any war in particular; but in the name of all 
that is good snd honorable and pitiful amongst men, we do protest against 
people ide) er in these results. If wars are ever necessary, they ought 
to be considered as a bad calamity; and all good men ought to rebuke the 
spirit of to-day which gloats even in the record of blood. 

We do not say wars can always be avoided, or oughtto be. We have 
that whole question open for the consideration and determination of 
others, or of ourselves at another time. But we are grieved at what is 
called the popularity of war. No man can estimate the calamities te com- 
merce, literature, society, religion, or science, of any single war. Why 
then should we not deprecate these more fully than we do?—Delawarean, 
Dover, Del. 
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GARIBALDI ON THE WAR SYSTEM : 
OR HIS VIEWS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF EUROPE. 


It is known to all men of intelligence that Europe is very far from being 
in a normal state, or in one which suits its populations. , France, which 
occupies the first rank among the European Powers, maintains for her in- 
ternal security 600,000 soldiers under arms, one of the finest fleets in the 
world, and an immense number of functionaries. England has not the 
same number of soldiers; but she has a superior fleet, and perhaps a great- 
er number of functionaries for the security of her distant possessions. 
Russia and Prussia, to maintain themselves on a level with the others, 
also require to pay immense armies. The secondary States—if only from 
a spirit of imitation, and, so to speak, to keep up appearancee—are obliged 
to keep themselves proportionally on a similar footing. I will not speak of 
Austria and the Ottoman Empire, which are condemned tu come to an end 
for the happiness of the unfortunate populations which they have oppressed 
for so many centuries. 

We may justly ask, why does this agitated and violent state of Europe 
exist? Everybody speaks of civilization and progress! It seems to me 
that we do not differ much, luxury excepted, from primitive times, when 
men made war on each other to secure a prey. We pass our lives in men- 
acing each other continually and reciprocally; and yet the great majority 
in Europe, not only of men of intelligence but of common sense, perfectly 
understand that we might pass through this poor life of ours without that 
perpetual state of menace and of hostility one against the other, and with- 
out the necessity, which seems fatally imposed upon nations by some secret 
and invisible enemy of humanity, of slaying each other with so much sci- 
ence and refinemént. 

For example, let us suppose that Europe formed a single State. Who 
would think of disturbing her? To whom, I ask, would come the idea of 
troubling the repose of Europe, the sovereign of the world? In the sup- 
position we have made, there would be no more armies, no more fleets; 
and the immense capital which is almost always wrung from the wants and 
the misery of the people, and is prodigally spent in murderous and unpro- 
ductive services, would be converted, to their pen Na into a colossal 
development of industry, into the amelioration of roads, the building of 
bridges, the cutting of canals, the foundation of public establishments, 
and the erection of schools, which would rescue from misery and ignorance 
so many poor creatures, who, in all countries of the world, whatever be 
their degree of civilization, are condemned to a state of brutishness, to 
prostitution of soul and body, by the selfishness, calculation, or bad ad- 
ministration of privileged and powerful classes. 

Well, the realization of the social reforms which I mention depends sin- 
ply on a powerful and generous initiative; for, I ask, in what circum- 
stances has Europe ever more than now presented chances of success for 
these humane measures? Let us examine the situation as it is at the 
present moment. Alexander II. in Russia, proclaiming the emancipation 
of the serfs; Victor Emmanuel in Italy, casting his sceptre into the field 
of battle, and exposing his person for the regeneration of a noble race and 
a great nation; in England a virtuous Queen and a generous and prudent 
nation, which supports with enthusiasm the cause of oppressed nationali- 
ties ; and France called to be arbitress of Europe by the mass of her con- 
centrated population, by the bravery of her soldiers, and the recent pres 
tige of the most brilliant period of her military bhistory—to which of these 
will be the initiative of this great enterprise! To the country which marcb- 
es as the advanced guard of 1 the revolution, 
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Is not the idea of a European Confederation, which has been put forward 
by the chief of the trench emvire, and the realization of which would 
cause the security and happiness of the world, better than all the ee 
combinations which daily agitate and torment the poor people? The pros- 
a of the atrocious destruction which a single combat between the great 

estern Powers would cccasion, must cause to shudder with terror the 
man who should even think of ordering it, and probably there will never 
be one so basely courageous as to take the frightful responsibility of it. 
The rivalry which has existed between France and England from the four- 
teenth century down to the present day, still continues, but with far less 
intensity at present ; and we mention this fact to the glory of human pro- 
gress, 80 that an arrangement between the two greatest nations of Europe, 
an arrangement which would have for its object the welfare of humanity, 
can no longer be regarded as the dream, the utopia of generous minds. 
The basis of a European Confederation is, therefore, naturally traced by 
France and England. Let France and England but join fiankly and cor- 
dially, and Italy, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece, 
and Roumelia, will come of themselves, as it were instinctively, and range 
themselves around. Lastly, all the divided and oppressed nationalities, 
Slavonian, Celtic, Germanic, and Scandinavian, gigantic Russia included, 
will be unwilling to stand aloof from the political regeneration to which 
the spirit of the age invites them. “ 

Iam aware that a very natural objection may be made to the project 
here propounded. What is to become of the innumerable mass of men at 
present employed for warlike purposes by sea and land? The answer is 
easy: Wit the disbanding of these forces, nations would be delivered 
from oppression and injurious institutions; and the mind of sovereigns, 
ceasing to be occupied with schemes of ambition, conquest, war, and de- 
struction, would be directed towards the creation of useful institutions, and 
would descend from the study of generalities to that of families and even 
of individuals. Moreover, by the extension of manufactures, and the se- 
curity of trade, the mercantile marine would immediately absorb the active 
Portion of the military navies, and the incalculable quantity of work pro- 
duced by peace, association and security, would afford ample occupation 
for all the armed population, even were their numbers double what they 
are. War being next to impossible, armies would be useless. But it 
would still be advisable to maintain the people in warlike and generous 
habits, by means of national militia, who would be always at hand to re- 
press disorder, and whatever ambition might attempt to infringe the Euro- 
pean pact. 

el ardently desire that these words may come to the knowledge of those 
to whom God has confided this holy mission of doing good, and that they 
will indeed do it, preferring to a false and ephemeral grandeur the true 
grandeur based upon the love and gratitude of nations. 


THE SPIRIT ESSENTIAL TO WAR. 


There are certain dispositions which a Christian ought ever to cherish, 
and certain others which he must not for a moment entertain. We can be 
at no loss to decide what these are; for both are described and character- 
ized in the most explicit terms in the New Testament. What are those 
the cultivation of which is inculcated upon us? Are they not “ goodness, 
righteousness, truth, charity, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
patience, humbleness of mind, faith, meekness, temperance”? ‘These 
are “‘ the fruits of the Spirit,” which weare ‘to put on, to follow after,” 
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as the renewal of God’s image in our nature. What are the dispositions 
we are forbidden to indulge? Are they not “pride, malice, wrath, re- 
venge, hatred, envying, strife, variance, emulation, sedition, and such 
hike?” These are “ the works of the flesh” that come “ of the evil one,” 
and the presence of which in the heart is inconsistent with the dwelling of 
God’s Spirit in us. Now, is it possible for any man to be involved in the 
excitements, the cruelties, the horrors of war, without utterly quenching 
for a time the former class of emotions, and stimulating the latter into the 
fiercest developments ? . 

Unhappily we have had, within the last few years, very ample opportu- 
nities of seeing how far it is possible to carry on war in a Christian spirit. 
We remember meeting a number of citations from American newspapers, 
in 1855, containing remarks on the Russian war, as it appeared to unpre- 
judiced witnesses ata distance from the scene. The one feature which 
above all others in the disastrous conflict, arrested the attention of our 
transatlantic kinsmen was the frightful result which it was producing on 
the character of those nations engaged in it. “It is not the bloody bat- 
tle,” says one of them,” not the shot hurled recklessly to produce indis- 
criminate destruction, which shows fully the horrors of the war; but it is 
the demoralizing tone in which a whole nation is brought to exult in the 
disasters and miseries of others.” “ Frightful as it is to read,” says 
another, “the account of the carnage on the battle-field, it is sadder to 
see the state of British public opinion. This is lashed up to a perfect war 
fury.” And what testimonies of the same appalling truth have we not 
received from and ot those who have been actually engaged in the Russian 
and Indian wars! Thus one cavalry soldier in writing home from the 
Crimea, says :—“ There were the Scotch Greys and First Royals up at 
this time, and we charged. The Russians had nothing else for it, ao they 
charged at the same time. Oh, God! Icannot describe it; they were so 
superior to usin numbers that they outflanked us, and we were in the 
middle of them. I never certainly felt less fear in my life than I did at 
that time, and I hope God will forgive me, for J felt more like a devil than 
aman! I escaped without a scratch, though I was covered with blood. 
But, oh! the work of slaughter that then begun—’twas truly awful! We 
cut them down like sheep, and peed did not seem to have power to resist.” 
Another says, “In battle our feelings are different; the passion to kill 
and destroy is raised within us; our blood boils for revenge.” ‘The 
whole fleet is raving mad for revenge,” wrote one correspondent from the 
Baltic. ‘The country demands blood,” cried a distinguished peer of the 
House of Lords. The Times assures us, shortly after the repulse of the 
English attack on the Redan, on the 18th of June, that the army “now 
speak hopefully of the moment as not far distant for a glorious revenge.” 

Need we refer to the revolting evidence of the same kind in connection 
with the Indian revolt? Have we forgotten the declaration of Mr. Rus- 
sell, the Times correspondent, when, describing the state of feeling in 
India, he says, “‘Kill! kill! kill!’ that is allthe cry. After every vic- 
tory, they shout for‘ Blood! more blood!’” A private soldier, in a letter 
to his mother writes, “ There was a gateway by which we had to leave, 
that was completely crammed with dead and dying. Here might be seen 
Sikhs murdering the wounded men, and then setting fire to them as they 
lay bleeding. Oh, mother! sweet, sweet was this revenge; I gloried in see- 
ing tt, although my heart turned and made me sick at the time with the smell 
of the roasting dead and dying.” We could fill pages with similar senti- 
ments, uttered not only by those amid the excitements of the strife itself, 
but by our journalists and orators at home, some of them professedly and 
prominently religious men. 
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Now, is it possible that the work which makes those who are engaged 
in it *“‘ feel more like devils than men,” which inspires the whole mass of 
them with wild exultation in the prospect of “a glorious revenge ;” which 
diffuses through an entire community of professedly Christian people, 
feelings that find vent in the cry, ‘‘ Blood, more blood ;” which leads an 
English soldier to exult over the smell of the roasting flesh of wounded 
enemies ; which awakens in the heart of a nation like this, a spirit of re- 
venge so violent as to sweep into the torrent all classes, not excepting the 
most intelligent and religious—whether a system which leads to all this can 
be, under any circumstances, in harmony with the benignant genius of 
Christianity 9—London Herald of Peace. 


on 


WHY THE WAR-SYSTEM MORE AND MORE EXPENSIVE. 


It appears that the people of England have to pay this year the enor- 
mous sum of £76,400,000 for government and defence. We state this on 
the hightest authority, that of Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer. These are his own words, uttered in the House of Commons on 
August 17th :—“ The total charge voted in one form or another was £70,- 
000,000, estimated on the 10th of February. £3,300,000 was the addition- 
al amount that had been voted in supply for China. £2,000,000 was the 
sum voted on account of fortification, and £1,000,000 was the sum voted 
in supply to replace the Exchequer bonds falling due in November. ‘Those 
items, added together, gave a total of £76,400,000. Though there never 
was atime when our expenditure was so large, except in a time of Euro- 
pean war, yet the public feeling seemed rather to be in favor of still fur- 
ther expenditure.” In 1835, the total expenditure was £15,669,309, show- 
‘ ing an increase of nearly £31,000,000 in twenty-five years. In 1853, the 
expenditure was £52,183,000, showing an increase of more than £23,000,- 
600 in seven years. This 76 millions even exceeds the average expendi- 
ture of the three years of the Russian war. 

What is the source of this extravagance? Ever since the war of 1854, 
there has been a reckless squandering of the public money in every depart- 
ment of the national service; for with that war, as is generally the case in 
all times of war, there came a habit of prodigality into which those who 
have access to the exchequer very easily glide, when the popular vigilance 
is hoodwinked by some great excitement. After all, however, the main 
item in the above colossal expenditure is the military. This has more than 
doubled itself in seven years ; and what is more, unless a radical change is 
introduced into the principles on which this expenditure is regulated, we 
have the prospect before us of not only anticipating no diminution of our 
burdens, but of having an immense addition made to them without delay. 
Our readers are aware that one principal cause of the present high rate of 
our military estimates, is the alleged necessity of what 1s called re-construct- 
ing the navy. ‘That is to say, having sunk an amount of capital which It 
would be difficult to compute, in building sailing line-of-battle ships of the 
largest size, they are now found to be next to worthless for all purposes of 
naval warfare. The French, it seems, found out years ago that steam fri- 
gates, with screw propellers, are the best kind of vessel for the work of 
destruction. Well, our Admirality, having resisted this conviction for 

ears,and gone on with headstrong red-tapism constructing huge roe 

eviathans that were of no use, at last opened their eyes to the reality, anc 
then set themselves with headlong haste and lavish wastefulness, to “‘re- 
construct the navy,” by converting sailing vessels into steamers. 
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But now the thing is done, there is every prospect that the whole of 
even this new navy will turn out to be absolutely valueless as a means of 
defence, in presence of certain new inventions discovered by the French. 
Everybod he heard of the Armstrong and Withworth guns, a species of 
weapon of such prodigious power and range, that it was supposed no ship 
that ever sailed on the ‘ocean, could stand for ten minutes agianst their 
destructive battery. These were our guns, invented by British engineers, 
patronised and rewarded by the British Government, and puffed by British 
journalists to the very echo, as giving us for the future undisputed supre- 
macy at sea over all other nations. Well, this again set the French on 
their mettle, and within a few years there have sprung into existence the 
Sregates blindes ; that is, vessels in armor, cased in solid iron, which, it is 
said, are impervious to any projectile that can be hurled against them. 
And what is the consequence? Why, our whole navy must, as against 
such vessels, be wholly or nearly worthless, and we must begin forthwith 
to “reconstruct” at a far more enormous cost than before. ‘ The ques- 
tion at issue,’’ says the Zimes, “is not only the ‘re-construction’ of the 
British navy in so short a date after the last renewal, but its re-construc- 
tion upon principles of stiil greater cost than before. Steam proved half 
ruinous to us, but iron would be worse. The expense of a man-of-war in 
Nelson’s time was about £1,000 a gun; it is now about £2,000, and, at the 
rate of outlay actually sanctioned on our four iron-cased frigates, it would 
be £4,000. We have but just superseded our sailing navy; if we are now 
to supersede our wooden navy, and at twice the recent charge, what will 
be the aspect of our estimates for some years to come ? 

Here is a pretty prospect for the industrious and toiling millions of the 
country! And remark this; we have not the smallest security but that, 
when we have substituted iron-cased frigates for all our present ships-of- 
war, some new invention may not be i favered’ which shall utterly super- 
sede their use, and render it necessary to begin the whole business over 
again. Where is itall to end? Will the resources of this country, enor- 
mous as they are, bear this endless and es lasting drain? Will the pa- 
tience of John Bull, asinine as it is, never give way! 

It is difficult to maintain anything like moderation of thought or lan- 

uage in the. presence of such insanity as this. Here we have the two 
foremost nations of all the world, employing some of the highest gifts 
which God has given them—faculties of Dhilosophioal research into the 
laws and forces of nature, of scientific inquiry and invention; of consum- 
mate engineering art,—for what purpose ? Why, to run a race of ingenu- 
ity in devising and constructing infernal machines against each other, 
which involves the necessity of their devoting the costly produce of their 
skill, industry, and labor in all other directions, in order to feed the insati- 
able maw of those monsters of their own creation. We venture humbly 
to suggest, not having the fear of naval and ae sneers before our 
eyes, whether it would not be better for the people of these two countries 
to inquire if there is not some other totally different principle, on which 
they may contrive to co-exist on this globe which God has given them asa 
common inheritance ; whether it is not possible for them, by cultivating 
feelings of good neighborhood, by promoting commercial and social rela- 
tions with each other, by resolutely turning a deaf ear to those who would 
persuade them into the belief of that brutal and lying prejudice as to here- 
ditary enmity, to dispense with this system of rivalry in arms, which can 
only end in the common ruin of both.— London Herald of Peace. 
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THE PRESENT WAR IN CHINA: 


SOME OF ITS RESULTS TO THE INHABITANTS. 


The joint expedition sent out by England and France against China, is 
Just beginning to show its natural, inevitable results, one of the thousand 
libels of blood inflicted by the war-system of Christendom upon our relig- 
ion of peace, to make it a terror, a hissing and a scourge, all over the pa- 
gan world. 


The allies began by occupying Peh-tang, without the slightest opposition 
from the people ; but what was the result? ‘They had not,” says a cor- 
respondent of the London Times on the spot, “ the remotest expectation of 
ahostile landing in their town; for, to use their own phrase, ‘it was a Ta- 
ku affair, with which Peh-tang had nothing to do.’ But the Peiho was 
staked and the coast inaccessible, and so the occupation of Peh-tang be- 
came a military necessity. At a moment’s notice, 30,000 people were turned 
out without howse or home. Women with babies in their arms, young 
girls and old men, were hurrying through the streets, driven from house to 
house, and finding no rest. Fortunately there were numerous junks in the 
river, by which many of. them at once escaped to the adjacent villages. 
Fully one half the town was occupied at once by the troops and coolies, 
and next morning the latter were dispatched in search of forage and water, 
so that within twenty-four hours every house was broken open. A sad 
ecene of plunder ensued, in which, according to the accounts of the Chi- 
nese themselves, nine-tenths of the mischief was done by the coolies at- 
tached to the two armies. To conceive the full horror of this expulsion of 
30,000 people from house and home, we must understand what is the char- 
acter of the surrounding country. ‘The whole country,’ says the Overland 
China Mail, ‘so far as the eye can see, is a vast mud plain, covered with 
hillocks about fifteen feet high, some of which are graves and some asalt- 
hills, There is not a drop of fresh water except that stored in the houses, 
within at least ten miles. 

“ But this, frightful as it is, is not the worst. Not content with turning 
the whole population out of doors for their own convenience, it is but too 
evident that before this atrocious order could be executed, the most cruel 
and brutal outrages were offered by the invaders to the inhabitants. 
“The French, the Mail says, “have made no effort to prevent looting; 
and had the place offered a desperate resistance, the plunder and destruc- 
tion of the property of the unfortunate inhabitants, would not have been 
greater than they have been. There is not a house in the place which has 
not been rifled, and, according to the statement of the natives, women have 
been violated. We know for certain that six dead bodies of females have 
been found. The English troops have been kept down by the Provost 
Marshal, and they have not looted a tenth-part as much as the French, 
who, after finishing their own part of the town, were not prevented from 
plundering ours.” 

_ But listen again to the testimony of the Times correspondent : — “ Pass- 
ing a large house in one of the principal streets, I heard the voices of wo- 
men crying for help. On entering t found Lieutenant Roberts, of the 
Royals, who is attached to the Coolie Corps. Two of these fellows were 
discovered in a room where three or four women had secreted themselves, 
whom they were beating over the heads with Bamboo poles, in order to 
extract information as to where their money was kept. The Provost-Mar- 

| gave them a tremendous castigation on the spot, but not a whit more 
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than they deserved. In a corner of the room sat an old woman of ninety, 
in second childhood, nearly imbecile, and trembling with fear. On his 
knees, before Lieut. Roberts, was her son, a man of fifty, who, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, apparently besought for mercy. Mr. Roberts 
in vain attempted to raise him, and was anable to ascertain what he want- 
ed. Fortunately, Mr. Morgan, one of the interpreters attached to the 
army, happened to be passing, and explained that the man was begging for 
a few hour’s delay, in order to make arrangements and get his mother and 
family on board a junk. It was absolutely necessary to have possession 
of this house ; but, at the greatest inconvenience to himself, Lieutenant 
Roberts granted the required delay, and ia the afternoon saw the whole 
family safely out of town. Returning home I passed a box in the street 
with a Frenck sentry over it. I lifted the lid and found the bodies of two 
young girls of fifteen or sixteen, who had been poisoned by their friends, 
est they should fall into the hands of the ‘ barbarians.’ They were par- 
tially clothed, and, from the active state of decomposition, it was clear they 
must have been killed as the army entered the town.’ 

Why were these poor young creatures destroyed by their dearest kin- 
dred? ‘With all our boasted civilization and national stock of surplus 
Christianity, the writer of the above description is unable to add that the 
murder of these two young girls was not required tu save them from 
Christian defilement! He is not able to say that the strength of gospel 
principles in a Christian army was such as to make the apprehension of 
such outrages on the part of ih wives and the daughters of an unoffending 
heathen town altogether illusory. On the contrary, he supplies evidence 
to show that by thus perishing they only escaped outrages from which 
every woman reared in virtue and in innocence, and every man of honor, 
would regard even death as a happy means of escape.’ 

But let us continue our quotations from the Zimes’ correspondent:— 
“Tcould multiply,” says the Times’ correspondent, “ these stories ad in- 
finitum, but cui bono? However, there is one attended by such exception- 
ally painful circumstances that I cannot omit it. . When Mr. Parkes came 
into the fort, he was accompanied by a Chinaman, fairly educated, and evi- 
dently a better class of shopkeeper. He it was who pointed out the mines, 
told whence the water could be brought, and gave much valuable informa- 
tion. Not having seen his friend for two days, Mr. Parkes, on Saturday 
morning went in search of his house. The doorway was broken open, and 
in a large room at the back lay the dead bodies of three women, evidently 
mother and daughters. A Chinaman who had recognized Mr. Parkes, fol- 
lowed him into the house, and poured out a most incoherent stery, which 
he ended by offering to show him the man he searched for. He was at the 
French hospital, recovering from the effects of poison, and told his story 12 
the following terms :—On the day after the town was occupied, his house, 
which was in the French quarter, was broken open and plundered eight or 
ten times bv coolies, and three or four times by French. Mr. Parkes bad 
told him, that if attacked by coolies, he should mention his name, and 8a¥ 
he was under his protection. The first band of plunderers happened to be 
Cantonese, and retired, disappointed and swearing. The next batch came 
from Shanghai, and so the invocation of ‘ Parkes,’ was ineffectual against 
them. They threatened the women, and commenced breaking open all the 
drawers and cupboards, destroying what they did not carry off. At 
length, towards nightfall, this poor man and his family, fairly fri, htened 
to death, determined on poisoning themselves. The opium acted much 
more rapidly on the women than on the man, who was probably accustom- 
ed to its use; and, when the last party of French arrived, they found the 
women dead and the man just alive. They carried him to the hospital. 
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Therea strong emetic was administered, and the man is now walking about. 
On Monday Mr. Parkes took two coolies, and, accompanied by Capt. 
Grant, went with the Chinaman to his house, in order, if possible, to save 
something from the wreck. On beholding the scene of desolation which 
awaited him, the poor fellow burst into tears, and regretted that his life 
_had been saved, ruined, wifeless, and child’ess as he was. Mr. Parkes did 

his best to administer comfort, and he will now be properly looked after.” 


THE CLERGY INSTIGATING WAR. 


It is well known to every reader of history, that the chief foreign wars 
of England were for centuries waged to bring France under her sway as a 
province, the very outrage which the former now so much dreads; and it 
lgacoincidence as discreditable as it is curious, that the clergy, now 80 
forward in fanning the war-spirit among the people to resist the threaten- 
ed invasion, Were in former ages instigators of England’s ‘‘ brigand ex- 
peditions ” against France. The invasion under Henry V. was under- 
taken at the express instance of the higher clergy. Mr. Charles Knight 
says that Shakespeare has faithfully * followed the Chroniclers, in attri- 
buting the war with France to the instigation of the bishops.” 

__ Thus is the matter represented by the great dramatist. He first intro- 

duces the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of Ely as conferring in 
great dismay respecting a Bill then before Parliament, seriously affecting 
their temporalities. Then the following dialogue ensues :— 


ELY. But, my good lord, 
How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urged by the Commons? Doth his majesty ° 
Incline toit or no? 

Cant. He seems indifferent; 
Or, rather, swaying more upon our part, 
Than cherishing the exhibiturs against us, 
For Ihave made an offer to his majesty— 
Upon our spiritual convocation; 

And in regard of causes now in hand. 

Which I have opened to his grace at large, 
As touching France,—to give a grealer sum 
Than ever atone time the clergy yet 

Did to his predecessors purt withal.’” 


That matter having been thus arranged between two prelates, the next 
scene opens upon the king, surrounded by peers and bishops, sitting in 
council, on the question of war with France. Henry feels, or pretends to 
feel, great qualms of conscience, as to the propriety of this wanton inroad 
upon the territories of his neighbor. He therefore turns for guidance to 
his spiritual adviser, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and in the following 
words adjures him most solemnly to give honest advice :— 


** Therefore take heed how you impawn our person, 
How you awake our sleeeping sword of war; 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed. 
For never two such kingdomsdid contend 
Without much fall of blood, whose guiltless drops 
Areevery one a woe, a sore complaint, 
’>Gainst him whose wrongs give edge unto the swords 
That make such waste in brief mortality.’’ 
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The Archbishop immediately takes the whole responsibility upon him- 
self, and proceeds to pruve, from ‘the book of Numbers,” that oie 
claim is perfectly good, and then exhorts him in the following apostol 
style :-— 


“* Gracious lord, 

Stand for your own; unwind your bloody flag; 
Look back upon your mighty ancestors; 

* r ° ° * e 
O let your armies fullow, my dread liege, 
With blood, and sword, and fire, to win your right; 
In aid whereof, we of the spiritualty 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring 1n to any of your ancestors.’’ 


It is most painful to reflect how often since then the spiritualty has 
acted in precisely the same spirit. Instead of restraining royal or national 
ambition by a faithful proclamation of Christ’s law, instead of stimulating 
the too torpid conscience of rulers when puffed with pride, and of peoples 
when inflamed by passion, they have frequently been foremost to apply 
soothing unguents, to allay the smart of natural remorse, which the con- 
sciousness of great crimes committed or contemplated seldom fails to pro- 
duce in all but the most hardened hearts. Instead of fulfilling their mis- 
sion as peace-makers by giving the same prominence in their teaching ee 
is given in the teaching of Christ and his apostles to the duty of cultiva- 
ting the dispositions of love, meekness, forbearance long-suffering, they 
have set themselves elaborately to explain away all that part of Christiamty 
(so far as nations are concerned,) and to reconcile tha incessant inculca- 
tion of the peaceable virtues contained in the New Testament with the 
prosecution on the part of Christian States of the most cruel, bloody and 
desolating wars. 


WAR. 


BY SAMUEL T. COLERIDGE. 


Boys and girls, 
And women, who would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insects’s leg, all read of war, 
The best amusement for a morning meal! 
The poor wretch who has learned his only prayers 
From curses, who knows scarcely words enough 
To ask a blessing from his Heavenly Father, 
Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute 
And technical in victories and defeats, 
And all our dainty terms for fratricide ; 
Terms which we trundle smoothly o’er our tongue, 
Like mere abstractions ; empty sounds to which 
We join no feeling, and attach no form! 
Asif the soldier died without a wound; 
As if the fibres of their Godlike frames 
Were gored without a pang; asif the wretch 
Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 
Passed off to heaven, translated, and not killed ;— 
As though he had no wife to pine for him, 
No God to judge him ! 
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THE PULPIT AS A RELIANCE FOR REFORMS. 


We have been wont to rely, and with some reason, on the pulpit as an 
auxiliary, if not a pioneer, of Christian reforms; but our current experi- 
ence, like that of past ages, must teach every fair, thoughtful mind how 
little unconditional dependence can be put upon it. There is too much 
reason to regard it as a chamelion or a weather-cock of the passing hour. 
Its power is proverbial ; but this power has been enlisted both for and 
against truth and error, right and wrong, holiness and sin. In Italy and, - 
Austria, it proscribes what in England and our own country it upholds. At 
the North, it is for Freedom; at the South it is at length an open cham- 
pion for unrestricted and perpetual Slavery. 

Take a specimen of the latter. Ina late Thanksgiving sermon at New 
Orleans, Dr. Palmer, a preacher held in the highest esteem all over the 
South, frankly took the ground, that the grand mission of Southern 
Christians is to sustain, extend and perpetuate Slavery, as a high and 
sacred trust. ‘What, at this juncture, is their providential trust? I 
anewer, it is to conserve and to perpetuate the institution of domestic Slavery 
AS NOW EXISTINe. * * ® © ‘The argument,” he says in conclusion, 
“touches the four cardinal points of duty fo ourselves, to our slaves, to the 


‘world, and to Almighty God. It establishes the nature and solemnity of 


our present trust, to preserve and transmit our existing system of domestic 
servitude, uith the right unchanged by man to go and root itself wherever 
Providence and nature may carry it. This trust we will discharge in the 
face of the worst possible peril. Though war be the aggregation of all 
evils, yet, should the madness of the hour appeal to the arbitration of the 
sword, we will not shrink even from this baptism of fire. If modern 
crusaders stand in serried ranks upon some plain of Esdraelon, there 
will we be in defense of our trust. Not till the last man has fallen behind 
the last rampart, shall it drop from our hands, and then only in surrender 
to the God who gave it.” | | 

Here is the pulpit pledged, through fire and blood, to everlasting 
Slavery ; and yet we have all along been told, as we are now, to preach 
the gospel, and that will cure the evils of society, such as slavery, war 
and intemperance. Just convert men, make them Christians, and all such 
evils will cease. They preach the gospel, as they understand it, at the 
South, and make it God’s chosen bulwark of Slavery, and the sword its 
proper, Christian defense. The South is full of just such Christians, 
sworn, like this preacher, tv uphold, extend and perpetuate Slavery for- 
ever at all hazards. And still we are expected to depend on the gospel, 
as thus preached and practiced, to do away this mighty evil by the agency 


‘of such Christians ! 


What, then, is the true position on this point? Shall we discard or un- 
dervalue the gospel in social reforms? It is, in truth, the chief reliance 
of them all; but for this purpose it must be rightly applied; and the great 
work of Christian reformers is to make a direct, effective application of 
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its principles to ali the evils of society. If not thus applied, it is of no 
avail, but rather an obstruction, in the work of reform. Do away 
slavery by the gospel as preached at the South, or the slave-trade as 
John Newton applied it when commanding a slave-ship, or war as Gen. 
Havelock understood and practised it when slaughtering Afghans in cold 
blood! Such perversion or neglect of the gospel is just the way to 
agpravate, extend and perpetuate all social evils everywhere to the end of 


time. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN OUR COUNTRY. 


We are now passing through a fiery ordeal; but we hope and trust that 
the true friends of peace on Christian principles, will pass it unscathed. 
Of such peacemen, outside of the Quakers, and a few others of like views, 
there are, we fear, very few among us; for the mass of co-workers in the 
cause of peace,—in the specific reform that seeks merely to do away the 
custom of War,—are not yet thoroughly indoctrinated in the principle of 
all war contrary to the gospel. The testimony on this point must at the 
present crisis in our country be borne chiefly by such peacemen as refused 
in Ireland, as in the early ages of Christianity, to fight for any considera 
tion. We trust there will be found not a few thus faithful to the gospel of 
peace which they profess. They may be sorely tried; but we hope ther 
will come forth from the ordeal unharmed, and bear a testimony as full, as 
brave and effective as that of their brethren in the Irish Rebellion of 
1798. 

Nor would we undervalue even the partial, imperfect testimony that 
will doubtless be borne by much larger numbers who have not yet reached 
the full faith of William Penn. There is already diffused widely in the 
community a leaven of peace that will, in the hour of trial, make itself felt 
in averting and rebuking war, or greatly mitigating its evils. 


HANCOCK ON PEACE. 


We are glad to find a fresh call for this work by the friends of peace; 
and we wish it could just now be circulated all over our land as a true, 
beautiful and very striking illustration of the working of peace principles 
properly put in practice. It was designed by its author, Thomas Hancock, 
M. D., to show, by facts most amply attested, how, and with what results, 
the Quakers in Ireland carried out their principles of peace during the 
memorable rebellion there in 1798-9. We devoutly hope and trust that no 
similar trial awaits the friends of peace here as the result of the conflict 
now going on between Freedom and Slavery; but in any event the facts 
and principles embodied in this little work, if diffused among our people, 
and wrought into their habits, would be the best possible preparation 
to meet any crisis that may come. 

This example of the Quakers is thus sketched by Samuel J. May 
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“ During the whole of the terrible civil War, which raged in that Island in 
1789 and 1799, those followers of the Prince of Peace were in continual 
danger; their properties and their lives were frequently threatened by one 
of the contending parties, and then by the other; some times they were 
m imminent peril. Nevertheless, they were steadfast in their adherence 
to their principles. They would take no part, directly or indirectly, in 
that ferocious strife. They persisted in treating members of each party 
with kindness, and faithfully rebuking both of them for their folly and 
their sin. They were sustained, and fully justified the wisdom and power 
of the pacific course which they had pursued. At the end of the war, it 
was made public, that out of the twenty thousand Quakers who 
lived in that part of Ireland where the conflict raged, only two had been 
slain ; and they had lost their faith, and betaken themselves to a fortified 
place for protection! The rest had come out of that fiery trial unscathed. 
Even their dwellings and their fields had been spared. In the midst of the 
desolation, which the fury of the combatants had spread far and wide, there 
were to be seen uninjured the houses and the properties of ‘The Friends.’” 


te CoNTRIBUTIONS.—We beg leave to remind our friends how much 
we need their aid just now. It is the season for their annual contributions; 
and we hope they will not let it pass without forwarding us by mail at 
least their wonted aid. Ata time like this none should falter or relax in 
their zeal for a cause whose influence is so urgently needed. 


ta Peace PUBLICATIONS.—Now is the time for diffusing these; and 


we hope our friends will send for a supply of such as are advertised on the 
last page of our cover. 
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PEACE AT HOME. 


The principles of peace are needed everywhere, no Jess at home than 

abroad; and, while our cause restricts itself to the single purpose of 
doing away the custom of international war, we have long supposed it 
Would be found in time quite as necessary among ourselves as in our 
intercourse with other nations. This necessity is now upon us much 
Sooner, and in a worse form, than any one could well have deemed pos- 
sible. Indeed, it has come very like a-clap of thunder in a cloudless 
sky. Of our thirty-three States, six have suddenly raised the flag of 
rebellion under the soft, equivocal name of secession, set at defiance the 
constitution and laws of the general government, appropriated to their 
own use all the national property within their reach, and erected them- 
selves into a separate, independent slaveholding confederacy, confessed- 
7 established exclusively for the support, perpetuity and extension of 
slavery. . 

Such are the main facts. What are to be the results, Omniscience 
alone can foresee; but we are clearly passing through a crisis pregnant 
with vast and far-reaching consequences. We arc treading upon a vol- 
cano that may yet upheave the very foundations of government and so- 

ciety. We may be opening fountains whose bitter and baleful streams 
shall drench a continent in blood, crime and woe for ages to come. 

Such a separation of such a people for such reasons, a rebellion got 

up in the land of Washington and Jefferson to consecrate, extend and 
perpetuate human bondage, must portend the direst results ; and only an 
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Almighty hand can avert the evils it naturally forebodes. If the past 
be any index to the future, we certainly have reason to expect, without 
the special interposition of God, a long series of fierce, vindictive wars 
consequent upon the separation that has just taken place. God grant 
it may not be so; but such to the eye of reason are the dangers that 
hang over our country’s prospects. 

To the friends of peace, then, what is the obvious and imperative 
lesson of the hour? Wake anew to the claims of Peace, asa leading, 
paramount question of our country and the age. Cling to your prinei- 
ples more fully, more persistently than ever. These, and nothing short 
of these, will carry us safely through our Present and prospective perils 
If these principles had been from the first instilled into our whole peo- 
ple, and wrought into their entire character, we might have passed with 
little harm through this fiery ordeal ; and even now, if those who claim 
to be followers of the Prince of Peace will breathe his spirit, and put 
in practice his principles, they may be able, under God, to hold the na- 
tion back from most of the evils we have so much reason to fear, and, if 
@ separation must come, bring it about without bloodshed, or even per- 
manent ill-will. 

We rejoice that the seeds of peace have already been so widely sown 
as to allow some hope of such a result. It might have been made sure 
by a right training of the people on this subject in season. Had such 
an education of them in the principles and habits of peace been con- 
menced with vigor ages ago, there would have been in this crisis little 
or no danger; and most devoutly do we hope that the bitter experience 
through which we are now passing, will lead us to adopt, both at home 
and abroad, a strict, settled policy of peace. 

It seems to us passing strange that even intelligent Christians should 
have slumbered so long and profoundly over this view of the subject. 
An apathy, amounting almost toa moral paralysis, has fallen upon 
them. Next to nothing has yet been attempted in comparison with 
what might and should have been, yet enough to show what may and 
must in time be done, with moral certainty of ultimate success. The 
pittance spent in this work has, none of it, been lost — not a volume 
nor tract, not a sermon nor lecture, not an article, tale, or paragraph 
in any of our numerous periodicals; but future history will prove that 
there has been going on a silent yet effective process, undermining the 
war-habits of the people, and the war-policy of their rulers. Living in 
the midst of these gradual changes, we are not futly aware of their ex 
tent or even their existence. Vastly more has already been accom- 
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plished in this great reform than even its own friends suspect. How 
else can we account for what is now passing before oureyes? Here ie 
a population of four or five millions, more than rose in rebellion against 
England in the seven years’ war of our revolution, bringing about 
essentially the same result in two months, without asingle drop of 
blood as yet. One century ago such a revolution would have crimson- 
ed a continent, and kept it for half a generation plunged in all the hor- 
rors of civil war. Surely something has wrought a marked, most sig- 
nificant change in the habits of mankind on this subject; and, wheth- 
er due chiefly to the Peace Society or not, it is full of hope for the fa- 
ture, and ought to call forth a ten-fold increase of effort in this cause. 
At such a time as this no friend of God or man should be insensible to 
its claims, or refuse either the labors or the contributions requisite for 
its fallest success. If in this land of Bibles and Sabbaths, of Chris- 
tian pulpits and Christian presses, with a Christian church for every 
five hundred souls, and every sixth man among us a professed follower 
of the Prince of Peace, we cannot settle our own disputes without 
drenching the land in fraternal blood, it will surely brand us, in view 
of the whole world, with everlasting disgrace. Such a result we cannot 
as yet bring ourselves to regard as possible; but our prevailing expec- 
tation is, that this etrange rebellion, which has so suddenly culminated 
in a Republic of Slaveholders, will yet be restrained, chiefly by the 
more peaceful habits and influences prevalent in the Free States, from 
involving the parties in civil war, and that all the questions growing 
out of it, will in the end be adjusted with little effusion of blood. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN OUR COUNTRY: 
PLEA FORITS PEACEFUL SOLUTION IN ANY EVENT. 


No friend of peace can look without anxiety upon the alarming aspect 
of the times. On every side are seen, both at home and abroad, omens 
of a gathering storm whose fury may ere long sweep and shake the 
world. Seldom has there been a crisis so eventful: and the passing 
hour may strike the keynote of long ages to come. Impressed with 
such views, the Committee of the Peace Society regard the threatening 
indications of a war in Europe the coming spring, and the existing dif- 
ficulties in our own land pressing to the same disastrous result, as a 
loud and imperative call upon the friends of peace for increased energy 
and activity in disseminating those gospel principles which not only 
demonstrate the crime and folly of war, but also suggest a wiser and 
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more satisfactory solution of all national misunderstandings by Chris- 
tian means. 

Such a solution we believe to be possible; and it is chiefly for this 
reason that the Peace Society, embracing men of every creed 
in religion and politics, would lift its humble voice to dissuade the 
parties from all thought of altempting in any event a settlement of 

their controversies by an appeal to the sword, as mutually suicidal. 
Of what possible avail could such an appeal be? Would it bring a 
single one of the points in dispute any nearer toa solution? Would 
it change at all the convictions or preferences of either party ? Would 
not the North still cling to Freedom, and the South to Slavery, just as 
resolutely as ever? Is it possible for the sword ever to settle such 8 
controversy ? Never. Unkennel the dogs of war all over the land, 
kindle the fires of battle on every hill and in every valley, let our lakes, 
our rivers, and our vast sea-coast be crimsoned with fraternal blood: 
and would not the parties still be obliged, as a last resource, to sheath 
the sword, and betake themselves to the very same methods of peaceful 
adjustment that we now urge. them to adopt at the start ? 

We say this in no spirit of either dictation or partiality. As friends 
of peace, we plead merely for a bloodless issue of the controversy. It 
is not ours to decide on what terms it ought to be settled ; we only ask 
that it may, in any event, be brought in some way to a conclusion by 
peaceful, legal, rational means. Have we not such means already at 
hand? Does not our government, by its Constitution and laws, contain 
provisions designed and adapted to mect just such cases as this? Here 
is the proper remedy; and were there a disposition on both sides to 
use such provisions aright, we see not what occasion there could ever 
be for war among ourselves on this or any other issue. 

In thus pleading for peace, we are far from abetting rebellion in any 
form. Under a government like ours, all the work of our own hands, 
and always under our control through the ballot-box, what shadow of 
excuse can there ever be for violent resistance of its authority ? True, 
it may occasionally bear, or seem to bear, hard upon our interests; 
but the remedy is still in our own hands, and pretty sure in time to 
redress our grievances. We may have to wait; but so we must in any 
case. In this way we certainly can obtain redress far better than we 
could by rebellion. Our government is designed to secure the rights of 
all; and if any are dissatisfied, their only proper course is to wait until 
the expedients, provided in our Constitution and laws, can be duly ap- 
plied to the case. The enforcement of law is the remedy in which all 
parties are bound to acquiesce ; but even if they refuse, the way would 
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still be open for a peaceful solution. In no event can there be any 
need whatever of shedding one drop of fraternal blood. If our laws 
are wrong or inadequate, change or repeal them. If dissatisfied with 
the Constitution itself, take the steps prescribed for its amendment. 
What excuse van there be for war in any issue of our pending difficul- 
ties? We already have in our government the best possible provisions 
for peacefully righting all wrongs. Let the parties wait to try these 
expedients in good faith. Should the worst come, there would be no 
need of civil war, that concentration and climax of all social evils. 
The way, after all, would be open for a peaceful solution. If the par- 
ties cannot or will not remain united under our present or any other . 
common government ; if there is confessedly such an inevitable conflict 
of principles, institutions and interests in different sections, as to for- 
bid the hope of their ever living together in harmony ; if on the slave 
issue neither party will yield its settled convictions or preferences ; 
if the South is irrevocably bent on demanding what the North is 
equally resolved not to grant, the adoption of slavery as a national in- 
stitution, to be nursed and guarded, extended and perpetuated, in every 
part of our country, through all coming time; then Jet us, in a peaceful, 
orderly way, take the steps requisite for such a change of the Constitu- 
tion as will allow the withdrawal of those who wish to leave. We 
might deeply regret the necessity of such a measure; but, asa last 
resort, it certainly would be infinitely preferable to civil war. 

Civil war! what a world of crimes, calamities and woes would it 
bring. God forbid it should ever sweep its besom of wrath and vengeance 
over our land. The very thought is enough to make one’s blood curdle 
with horror. No arithmetic could compute, no imagination conceive, 
the sum total of its evils. If money could avert such a doom, better 
bankrupt the whole country for ages. We have heard of plans to buy 
off slavery by paying some twenty five million dollars a year for twenty- 
five years to States voluntarily emancipating their slaves, more than 
six hundred millions in all; and better by far to pay all this, and ten 
times as much more, than plunge into war gmong ourselves. No man 
ought for a moment to think of such a thing as admissible in any event. 
Thirty millions, North and South, East and West, should cry out with 
One voice, tf cannot, must not, shall not be. And why should it be in 
anyevent? Is it possible that the descendants of Washington and 
Jefferson, of Hamilton and Jay, of Hancock and Adams, should ever 
meet over the graves of such sires to imbrue their hands in each other’s 
blood? Have we not among us enough of Christianity, patriotism, or 
common sense, to settle all our domestic controversies by legal, peaceful 
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means? Resort for such purpose to mutual slaughter! The whole 
world would cry shame upon such degeneracy and madness. Can we 
consent thus to make our peaceful religion or our free government 3 
by-word, a hissing and a scorn over all the earth? Men of the North 
and the South, brothers all, joint heirs to a richer inheritance than the 
world ever saw before, shall we on any issue, or for any reason, steep 
in fratricidal blood the memory of our common ancestry, and thus blast 
the fairest hopes of freedom for the human race? 

The answer to such appeals as these must depend chiefly upon those 
who create or control public opinion through the pulpit and the press. 
‘It is in their power, under God, to set at rest our fears on this subject, 
and make sure, sooner or later, of a peaceful issue to all our troubles. 
Could a better service than this be performed by our four thousand 
papers, and our forty or fifty thousand pulpits? The question of peace 
or war among ourselves for many ages to come, may now hang on the 
decision of a month ora day. Was there ever a louder, more imper- 
ative call upon us to diffuse far and wide the principles of peace? Here 
is the great source of our peril—we have been educated to habits of war, 
not in principles of Christian peace. It is the lack of such principles 
that has brought this present crisis upon us; for a people trained in 
habits of Christian peace, would never have resorted to acts or threats 
of illegal violence for the redress of their wrongs. If it be too late to 
meet the present case, now is certainly the time to avert like evils in 
future; and earnestly would we solicit the spontaneous, habitual 
co-operation of every pulpit and press in this work of patriotism, philan- 
thropy and religion. ; 

On behalf of the American Peace Society, by direction of its Execu- 


tive Committee, J. A. Copp, 
J. W. Parker, 
January, 1861. G. C. Becxwita. 


THE RIGHT OF REVOLUTION. 


This dogma is claimed by nearly all advocates of government by the 
people, as self-evident and undeniable. We are not aware that the 
Peace Society has ever had occasion to express its views respecting it; 
but in our editorial capacity, we have ventured, at the hazard of some 
severe criticism, to call in question its truth, and assert its direct contra 
riety to the teachings of the New Testament. On this point we have no 
doubt ; and we challenge any man to show the slightest trace of such a 
Politico-moral dogma in the Bible — of the principle that subjects, wheth- 
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er few or many, have from God permission at will to overthrow or re- 
sist by violence the government over them. Men have indeed a right to > 
govern themselves ; but self-government does not necessarily involve the 
right of violent revolution, or any opposition to established authority ; 
and the application of such a principle in practice would breed universal 
anarchy. 

The claim of this right was, in our view, the fundamental error of our 
forefathers ; and their example is made to justify all the lynchings and 
revolutions that have since occurred in our country. It is a legitimate 
application of the principle. The men of 1776 did not like the govern- 
ment over them, and so set themselves at work to supersede it by anoth- 
er one more to their mind, To this example the Dorr rebels in Rhode 
Island appealed for their own justification; and from the inaugural 
speech of Jefferson Davis as President of the new Southern Slaveholding 
Confederacy, we see how these wholesale rebels argue :— 

_ “Our present condition has been achieved in a manner unprecedented 
in the history of nations, and illustrates the American idea that govern- 
ment rests upon the consent of the governed, and that it is the right of the 
people to alter and abolish governments whenever they become destructive 
of the ends for which they were established. As the compact of the Union 
from which we have withdrawn, has, in the judgment of the sovereign 
States now composing this Confederacy, been perverted from the purposes 
for which it was ordained, and ceased to answer the ends for which it was 
established, a peaceful appeal to the ballot box declared that, so far as they 
were concerned, the government created by that compact, should cease to 
exist. In this they merely asserted the right which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1776 defined to be inalienable. Of the time and occasion for 
the exercise of this right, they, as sovereigns, were the final judges, each 
for himself; and the impartial and enlightened verdict of mankind will vin- 
dicate the rectitude of our conduct. * * * Thus have the sovereign 


States here represented, proceeded to form this Confederacy ; and it is by 
an abuse of language that their act has been denominated REVOLUTION.” 


If this be not revolution, it is difficult to see what is, or can be; but it 
is clearly after the model of 1776, and in principle fully justified by 
that example. It is a principle fatal to all reliable government ; and the 
very people that adopt it, are obliged, sooner or later, to contradict it in 
their own practice. No government can recommend it in practice, and 
‘continue to exist. Shay followed the revolutionists of 1776, and Massa- 
chusetts, as a matter of sheer necessity, put him down asarebel. South 
Carolina, in one month after her rebellion against the United States, in- 
flicts summary vengeance on some of her citizens for presuming to follow 
her own example! There is no end to the absurdities and mischiefs that 
must flow from this alleged right of revolution. It is in this belief that 
we call attention anew to the subject. This principle pushed into legiti- 
mate practice, will assuredly prove the ruin of our goverpment. 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ON PEACE. 


Neighbor B., 1 know your peace society, and its professions, sound well, 
kind and Christian on paper; but, after all, what can be their practical 
application? Suppose an invading army enters our territory, what would 
you do in such a case ? 

B.—I would treat them as offenders against the peace and dignity of 
the state. How would you treat them ? 

A.—I would treat them according to the laws of civilized warfare. 

B.—Then you, being the chief executive, would raise an army, and bind 
the commander-in-chief by oath to annoy the enemy by all the means 
placed within his power, and all the subalterns and all the private soldiers 
severclly to obey the orders of the officers that shall from time to time 
be set over them. Would you not? 

A.—Yes. Nothing less could render an army efficient. 

B.—Then your army being thus organized, and sworn by their religious 
faith, you would send them into the field to meet the invaders in deadly 
strife as a game of competition, conceding to both armies equal right to 
practice violence and slaughter on the other. 

A.—No; war cannot be right on both sides: so says Vattel. 

B.—True. Yet Vattel also says, ‘ War in form, as to its effects, is to be 
accounted just on both sides.’ ‘Whatever is permitted to one by virtue 
of a state of war is also permitted to the other.’ Civilized warfare, falsely 
so called, places both parties on equal footing. But suppose victory 
decides in your favor, or, to use @ phrase more acceptable to the pious 
warrior, suppose the God of battles decides in your favor, and the invading 
enemy falls into your hands, how will you then treat them ? 

A.—As prisoners of war, of course. 

B.—Then you would treat them, not as offenders, but the officers as 
unfortunate gentlemen, defeated in the prosecution of a respectable and 
highly honorable calling, and the private soldiers as their faithful and 
worthy helpers, would you ? 

A.—Why, yes. If I should hang, or in any way punish a conquered 
army, the civilized world would be out against me at once, and justly, as 
an Algerine, a savage barbarian. 

B.—-So you would not treat them as offenders. Here then is one issue 
between the advocates of peace, and the abettors of war, viz:—Is an invad- 
ing foe to be treated as an offender against the peace and dignity of the 
state? Qne object of the peace society is to change public sentiment on 
this subject. 

A.—But it would be cruel and unjust for a conquerer to punish soldiers 
for obeying orders which they are bound to obey, and must obey, or be 
shot. Says Vattel, “All, by whom the sovereign makes war, are only 
instruments in his hands; they execute his will, not their own. They are 
not responsible. The arms, and all the apparatus, are only instruments of 
an inferior order.” 

B.—This brings forward another issue between the friends of peace, and 
the war system: Can a man, by becoming a military man, so far absolve 
himself from obligation to God, as not to be guilty in his sight for prac- 
ticing wholesale murder? Or, can martial law place him beyond the 
purview of both moral and civil law? 

A.—It is absolutely necessary that martial law and military discipline 
should be sufficiently rigorous to leave the soldier no discretion as pertains 
to war and its prosecution. War could not be prosecuted without all this 
strictness and sovereignty. 

B.—Very true; and this brings forward the main issue between the 
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friends of peace, and the abettors of war: Ought the practice of inter- 
national war to be continued or discontinued ? To this question I answer, 
it ought by all means to be discontinued. War, as we see, unmans the 
military man, and makes him a mere tool wielded in the work of death. 
Or if we look at it as it pertains to international relationships, it is not 
the action of a state sovereignty in its legitimate sphere, but a horrid 
conflict between two mighty powers where false honor is the prize at stake, 
and human lives the dice, the mere playthings; for war among civilized 
nations settles no controversies, nor is it expected to do so. 

A.—It is an easy matter to find fault; but I wish to know a little more 
of the ground you stand on. You say you would treat an invader as an 
offender. How is that? 

B.—I would treat a banditti of foreign invaders the same as an internal 
insurrection. 

7 A.—But could that be just and right in the present state of international 
wP 

B.—If not, our object is to bring about such a change in public senti- 
ment, and public law (for international Jaw is the mere creature of popu- 
larity) as would do away all license allowed a civilized government to send 
hostile troops within the iors of a neighboring state, and there 
screen them from guilt by claiming a right to make war. 

A.—But would you not need military force to bring such invaders to 
justice? And would not that be war ? 

B.—No. It would not be war, but the legitimate, peaceful action of a 
sovereign power. 1 make no objections to military force placed under the 
restraints under which the constitution of our state place it, “in strict 
subordination to, and governed by the civil power.” The ultimate differ- 
ence between the two theories is this,—the peace principle admits the 
exercise of physical force by the state authorities against all offences 
committed as a sovereign power engaged in the administration of justice. 
But, on the other hand, the war system regards physical force as the 
criterion of right brought into requisition by two competitors on equal | 
ground; and the more we look at the system of war, whether at its 
theories, or its practice, the more obviously will it appear in contrast to 
wholesome legitimate civil government. 

Middlebury, Jan. 1, 1861. B. 


Sorprers.—A mere soldier is not a very high type of man. He isa 
person in whom the higher attributes 1einforce the lower. Foresight, 
calmness, intellectual superiority and power strain themselves to make 
the animal qualities more available. A soldier isa gun multiplied by 
human intelligence into a battery. Military genius is the skilful applica- 
tion of intellectual power tu the most absolute physical coercion of men. 
It may operate by means of mental impressions, as where a line of battle 
18 so displayed, or fortifications are so constructed, that the enemy is 
conquered before a blow is struck, or a life lost. Butthe end is the same: 
The result is not wrought by reason. It is the victory of a cat over a 
mouse. It is not a victory like that of Columbus, or Galileo, or Jenner. 
This conviction is the secret of our popular satisfaction with Washing- 
ton. His military success was episodical. He was not a soldier mieealy 
or essentially. His soldiering, in fact, does not seem to have been so 
much a special military endowment, as the appligation of ordinary yood 
sense to war, which is not always’ true of great soldiers or fighters. 
It certainly was not of Nelson, nor of Wellington; nor was it of Alexander 
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the Great, or Hannibal, or Napoleon. The empires of these men were 
only permanent camps. They appeared always at the head of troops in 
the insignia of generals. Their civic administrations were conducted upou 
military principles. 

Hence none of them lasted. Rome did not last; and no nation ever 
wili where a military chief or class becomes absolute ruler. For the 
principle of human progression must always imply the constant subjection 
of the lower traits to the higher, and not the assistance of them by the 
higher.— Harper’s Weekly. 


HINTS ON PEACE. 


Wear, like other systems of iniquity, needs to be analysed, in order to 
ascertain in what its obnoxious features consist. Certainly in the minds 
of multitudes, even in Christian churches, there seem to exist no clear well 
defined views respecting what really pertains to the war system, and what 
to other governmental acts, that by the employment of force bear a 
resemblance to it. In regard to the rightful employment of force, in the 
language of the constitution of the United States, “to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrection and repel invasions,” there may be & 
difference of opinion among the friends of peace. At present there seems 
to be no prospect of a general change of the opinion, that it is the 
duty of the government, wherever the occasion demand it, thus to employ 
the militia in any number that the exigencies of the state may require. 
To argue this point as a preliminary to being in full fellowship with the 
friends of peace, would, I apprehend, be labor worse than wasted. 

1. He who fancies, then, that the time will arrive when all men will be 
converted to noa-resistant doctrines, will very likely be disappointed. 
The magistrate will continue to bear the sword as a terror to evil doers. 
There still is ample room for the labors of the friends of peace, room for 
all good men to work, shoulder to shoulder, in abolishing war; to 
Oppose and cause to be repudiated the inhuman and savage code, usually 
called “Martial Law.” Strange that with advancing civilization, and the 
increasing influence of the gospel, the “Rules and Regulations of the 
Army and Navy” throughout Christendom should remain unchanged in all 
their essential features. The highest officer and the meanest soldier, are 
alike subjected to the most arbitrary and rigid despotism. These Rules 
wholly ignore the eternal distinction of right and wrong; officer and 
soldier are alike treated as mere instruments, without the recognition of 
conscience, or principle, without moral sense, or responsibility to God 
or man, except to their superiors in office. More savage even than the 
slave code, disobedience or resistance to treatment, however unprovoked 
or brutal, is defined to be mutiny, and the punishment is death. Besides 
the exposure and privation which the soldier is called to endure, he is 
treated mote brutally than the slave by the government which employs 
him. To complain of such treatment, for one to sleep at his post, or desert 
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it, to lack courage in battle, or, tired and sick of 4 dog’s life, to abandon 
it, is punishable with death. The military code is, from beginning to end, 
acruel, unrighteous, atheistic system, opposed to the letter and spirit of 
divine revelation, and to the instincts of our better nature. Whatever 
ples may be urged for the continuance of a code so abhorrent to every 
thoughtful mind in countries where the soldier is intended to be only a 
machine for tyrants to carry out their nefarious purposes, there is no 
good reason for its continuance in our boasted land of liberty. Here such 
inducements for volunteers to enlist, and such forfeitures or punishments 
for carelessness, or unfaithfulness in the execution of orders, as are adapted 
to secure obedience, or make the culprit responsible for the consequences 
of his neglect or treachery, are what our country needs 

The soldier, as well. as officer, should occupy a post of honor, 80 
guarded that only intelligent, trusty men should be admissible ; and for 
carelessness and incompetency, his dismission should be a disgrace. 
True, such men must be paid; and for a police force we can afford to pay 
them. It was with such men that Cromwell went to battle as to certain 
victory. A few would bea host. Such a revision of the military code, 
and such a change of policy in regard to the competency and character 
of the soldier, would, before we were hardly aware of it, transform an army 
into a police. Instead of implicitly obeying orders, right or wrong, should 
government demand of them such services as they could not conscien- 
tiously perform, they would at once resign. Unlike a standing army, they 
would be the guardians of freedom, instead of the instruments of tyrants 
and the tools of demagogues. 

.2. Good men, not a few, are indisposed to listen to arguments in behal¢ 
of Peace, because in the Old Testament God sanctioned war, and the best 
of saints, as Abraham and David, engaged in it. Let us then look at his 
law in regard to war. Deut. 20: 1-10. He who had built a new house, and 
had not dedicated it; he who had planted a vineyard, and had not eaten 
of its fruit; he who had betrothed a wife, and had not married her, were 
commanded to return home. ‘I'hen a general proclamation was made: 
“What man is there that is fearful and faint-hearted? Let him go and 
return to his house, lest his brethren’s heart faint as well as his heart.” 
No man was compelled to fight, or remain with the army. All was 
Voluntary from first to last. In later times, we learn that in the event of 
war, all did as they chose in regard to joining the army or leaving it. All 
were alike interested in repelling an invasion, and maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the nation. Martial Law does not appear to have been 
thought of, though the government (civil) was very different from ours. 
Law, in regard to military regulations, was apparently administered in the 
same manner and spirit as in regard to other matters. The patriotism of 
the people was relied on to maintain the government. So should it be in 
this and every nation. In such a case, no war could be maintained but 
such as the masses of the people should approve. This alone would cut 
off one fruitful source of war. 
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3. Let the people demand that national disputes shall be settled by 
Arbitration. This is the common-sense method adopted in all other 
disputes. Two individuals or corporations do not resort to fists, clubs, 
or pistols to adjust their disagreements. They appeal to the proper 
tribunal, and whatever the verdict rendered may be, they submit. It is 
true, justice may not be meted out in proper proportions; but imperfect 
as the decision of court and jury may be, all experience proves that it is 
better to submit than to rebel — better for the parties, a thousand-fold 
better for the community in which they live. Let nations adopt the same 
course. Ten thousand times better to submit to what we believe to be a 
partial judgment, than resort 40 the sword. Time proves the truth of 
Franklin’s wise saying: ‘ There cannot be a good War, or a bad Peace.’ 

Grinnell, Iowa. L. C. R. 

P. S. To a few of the foregoing positions, or implications, we could not 
assent without explanation ; but its practical, common-sense views deserve 
much attention, especially from those who do not believe alé war contrary 
to the gospel.— Eb. 


IMPERFECT PEACE PRINCIPLES. 


I observe in the last number of the Advocate of Peace, this very just re- 
mark,—‘ From the seed sown by our fathers in 1776, we are now reaping 
the bitter but legitimate fruits of 1861. It is too late for our cause to 
cure this evil. Its work of prevention should have been going on ages ago. 
Peace is not a mushroom, the growth of a night.” Yet how often are we 
assailed with the question, when some sudden emergency turns up, and 
Party fury is ready to break out in open violence, ‘what will your peace 
principles do now?’ But they seem to forget that war advocates have been 
sowing the wind; and now they expect peace men to hush the whirlwind. 
They do all they can to teach savage revenge, and to irritate them to 
deeds of violence; and then they ask peace men to allay the storm ins 
moment. 

Two years ago, @ fearf1] rebellion occurred in one of our state prisons ; 
and it became “ necessary,’ as was alleged and commonly believed, to fire 
on the convicts. ‘Iwo were killed, and the rest submitted. ‘ Well” asked 
a friend triumphantly, “what would your peace men have done there?’ 
The reply was, those prisoners have been governed by brute force ; the 
law of kindness has not prevailed there; they have been threatened, 
irritated and whipped. Now, after having stirred up their vindictive passions, 
and thoroughly educated them to revenge, it is absurdly unjust to ask 
peace men to step in, and suffer the consequences of such teaching. Look 
at the Albany Penitentiary. The prisoners there see a system of kindness 
and love in their keepers, not assumed for a moments, or in some emergen- 
cy; and the consequence is, no prison has more perfect discipline, although 
no corporeal punishment is ever resorted to. 

I see in the two leading editorials of the Advocate, positions laid down 
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which I did not expect to find. These are, that while nations have no 
right to go to war with each other, they may “hang murderers, and 
suppress mobs, riots and insurrections,”and that a government may “ put 
to death a crew of pirates,” ‘‘ execute a gang of robbers,” and “ suppress a 
mob or an ineurrection with bullets or bayonets.” Among rebellions, they 
cite the instances of Shay in Massachusetts, Dorr in Rhode Island, and the 
present secessionists of South Carolina. : 

I do not suppose that the subject of capital punishment is directly con- 
nected with that of peace as advocated by the American Peace Society, yet 
asit has been admitted in its organ, may I not with propriety enter my 
objection? (1.) I know of nothing in the New Testament that allows 
it The expression of the magistrate “bearing the sword,” if literal, im- 
plies that, after condemning criminals, he pierces their bodies, and thus 
combines judge and executioner. Is their not stronger reason for believing 
the “ sword ” merely emblematic of authority, or figurative like the descrip- 
tion of the Christian’s armor in the Epistle to the Ephesians? Or, if he 
literally “‘ ex2cutes wrath” by stabbing the prisoner, does this necessarily 
justify the act as Christian, any more than Nebuchadnezzar and other 
conquerors became good men, because they were the agents to execute the 
purposes of God on the offending Israelites? How fearful, then, the act 
of strangling to death a fellow being with a rope, on the strength of a 
doubtful permission at best. 

The responsibility becomes greater when we remember the uncertainty 
of courts of law, and the fact that many innocent men have been hung as 
criminals, and will be as long as the law allowing it continues, who should 
be permited to live, and be the comfort and support of their families. 
Daniel O’Connell saw a frantic nother rush through a guard to take a last 
farewell of her three young sons, who where all hung, and all found after- 
wards to be perfectly innocent. Some years ago, a young man, the brother 
of arespectable clergyman at the North, was arrested at Vicksburg for 
murder, and convicted on very strong circumstantial evidence, which some 
lawyers mantain is the best of allevidence. He read a plea at the gallows 
which he hoped would clear him, but it did not; when he found he was 
about to be sacrificed, his screams were heart-rending, in the midst of which 
he was swung off, struggled and died. A few days after, he was found to be 
innocent, and the real muderer detected. Can it be that Christianity 
requires a law that must, more or less frequently, lead to such scenes as this P 

I once heard war justified beyond cavil, as the speaker thought, by the 
quotation from our Saviour, “ Nations shall rise against nation,‘and king- 
dom against kingdom.” This, said he, is a positive command! And I 
cannot see why it is not as much so as the oft repeated passage is of 
capital punishment: ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shail his 
blood be shed ;” or, “ He that taketh the sword, shall perish with the sword.’’ 
Early education will often give a meaning to a passage never intended, 
and which no amount of evidence can afterwards alter. 
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Is an apology required for thus alluding to this subject? It is admitted 
and proved by statistics, that the prevalence of capital punishment in 
creases the frequency of murders by holding up human life asa cheap 
thing ; and it must increase the war-spirit in the same way, by destroying 
the sacredness of the lives of human beings. Consequently the spirit of 
peace cannot prevail universally while it exists. It is then worthy of the 
labors of peace men to seek its abolition. 

Allow me to say in behalf of William Penn, who has been alluded to in 
connexion with this subject, that I never understood that ‘‘ he incorporated 
in his code the death penalty,” as the Advocate stxtes, but that he had to 
take his charter as it was given him, yet he never carried such a law out 
in practice. (2. ) 

Now,as to the right of government to “ suppress insurrections with 
bullets or bayonets.” If our general government may send an army to 
put down the secessionists, can we expect that the soldiers will not be actuat- 
ed by the “ devil-like feeling” so strikingly portrayed on another page of the 
same number of the Advocate, where the shout was for “blood, more 
blood !" and “kill! kill! kill!’ Ifit is in accordance with the doctrines 
of the Prince of Peace to put down insurrections or rebellions, then Great 
Britain was jusified in attempting to suppress the rebellion of her 
American Colonies, Austria in the subjugation of Hungary, Naples « 
Sicily, and Turkey of Greece. Certainly all our moral influence as peace 
men will be utterly destroyed by our engaging in such conflicts. 

Peace men sometimes admit too much by being driven into a corner, 
when their warlike neighbors ply them with such questions as ‘ What will 
you do now? Will you go and give a marching army soft words to stop 
them ?’ No doubt similar questions were asked William Penn when he 
was about to enter unarmed the territories of what were then deemed the 
most ferocious savages on the earth. We have only to point in reply to 
the seventy years of peace and prosperity of Pennsylvania, and contrast it 
with the merciless and extirminating wars of New England, where every 
man was armed to defend himself. Doubtless such questions were asked the 
Friends in Ireland, when the rebellion broke out their towards the close of 
the last century; yet while blood flowed like water, only one out of the 
many thousand Friends was sacrificed, and he in consequence of forsaking 
_ his peace principles. A similar result, with a smaller number of Friends 
occurred during the Indian wars of New England. ; 

I have no doubt that ifa nation could adopt and carry out peace princples, 
systematically and continuously, it would exert an influence among the 
kingdoms of the earth of which we can now scarcely form a conception: 
Let it show justice, kindness and liberality in its intercourse with others’ 
let half the money usually wasted in war, be spent in educating and 
christianizing its people; let it pay one tenth the money to settle disputed 
questions peaceably, that is commonly squandered in fighting ; and above all 
show to the world that a fixed, unalterable Christian spirit, and not 
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intrigue and selfishness, rules its councils and its people; and mankind 
would look on with a respect and admiration such as they have never yet 
felt towards a nation. Such a nation would have the same influence in 
the world at large, as William Penn’s colony had with the Indian tribes 
around him. 

But while men are governed by a war-spirit, while a feeling of resent- 
ment prevails in the minds of the people at every real or supposed injury, 
instead of forgiveness and love, such a nation cannot be found; and, in 
the meantime, the spirit of brute force, mixed up indeed with much that 
is good, and with a desire for justice and order, will rule the nation, and 
maintain that order by an ultimate resort to bullets and bayonets. But 
let the advocates of the Gospel of Peace adhere firmly to their prin: iples, 
and exhibit on all occasions the spirit of kindness and love, and their 
influence will not be in vain. 

J. J. THomas. 

Union Sprirgs, N. ¥.—2 mo., 4, 1861. 

EXPLANATIONS.—The foregoing article, written with so much ability, 
and in so excellent a spirit, we gladly insert, though occupied chiefly with 
a subject not “ directly connected with that of peace as advocated by our 
Society,” which expressly says in one of its tracts, that it ‘does not 
inquire how murder, or any offences against society, shall be punished; 
bow force shall be used for the suppression of mobs, and other popular 
outbreaks ; by what specific means government shall enforce its laws, and 
support its rightful and indispensable authority; to what extent an 
individual may protect himself or his family by violence against murderous 
assaults; how a people, deprived of their rights, shall regain and preserve 
them, or in what way any controversy between a government and its own 
subjects shall be adjusted. With such questions, however important, the 
cause of Peace is not concerned, but solely with the intercourse of nations 
for the single purpose of abolishing their practice of war.” In the “ two 
editorials” criticised by our friend, all this was taken for granted; and 
the editor very justly complains that the cause of peace should bé expected 
to meet such cases as those of pirates, mobs and insurrections, for which 
it was never designed. “ The cure or control of evils like these belongs, 
not to Peace, but to Government. It comes not within the province of 
Peace to prevent or punish crime in general.” It restricts itself to the 
single purpose of doing away the custom of war, and leaves its friends 
each to his own views and peculiar modes of reasoning on all other sub- 
jects. We suppose very few of our co-workers believe in the strict in- 
violability of human life. 

1. Qn this subject there is much diversity of views among the friends 
of peace, and we seldom allude to it except merely in passing, as we did 
in the artioles under review. The drift of public sentiment is certainly in 


the direction of our friend’s argument; and there is much force in the 
facts he adduces. 
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2. We quoted from what we deemed good authority in saying that Penn’s 
code retained the death penalty ; but our friend we presume to be better 
informed than we are on this point, though his proof is not decisive. We 
know well that the followers of Penn are now opposed to taking life in 
punishment for any crime. Not a few believers in the doctrine of all war 
contrary to the gospel, still discard the strict inviolability of human life, 
and urge many reasons for taking it in certain cases. It is a point that 
Peace does not profess to decide.—Ep. 


MR. COAN’S VISIT TO THE MARQUESAS MIS SION. 


The Christians in the Sandwich Islands, more especially those in the 
church or divcese of Rev. Titus Coan, have for some time supported mis- 
sionaries in the Marquesas; and about eleven months ago he made, on 
board the missionary ship Morning Star, a sort of episcopal, apos- 
tolic visit to the missionary stations there. We have already published 
from his pen a letter giving some account of this visit; but from a fuller 
report in the Honolulu Friend, we select a few more items. 


EFFECS OF PEACE PRINCIPLES.—These missionaries, as would of course 
be expected of converts under Mr. Coan, seem to believe and put in prac- 
tice the principles of peace taught in the gospel, and the results are quite 
atriking in their rude field among savages and cannibals. ‘ ‘They have 
the respect of all the people. They are meditators, peacemakers. Their 
houses and premises are cities of refuge. Their names are a safe pass- 
port, their persons sacred. * They can travel in safety even among the 
most fierce and warlike tribes. They have weakened the war spirit— 
have lessened the war party.” Such is the general experience of these 
missionaries, who feel no anxiety for the safety of themselves or their 
friends. Their character as men of peace is a sacred and sure protection. 
At a general meeting of the missionaries attended by Mr Goan, all 
expressed the opinion that, both at home and in travelling around the 
isiands, they were as safe as in any other country. They disclaim all fear. 
Their names and persons are sacred everywhere.” 

Here is one instance of their influence. ‘‘ War has not disturbed the 
repose of this valley (Hivara) since it has been occupied by the mission- 
aries. It is occupied by two classes, the upper and lower. Feuds have 
occasionally arisen between the two parties, but no blood shed. ‘The 
reason assigned by the natives is that, as the missionaries occupy the 
centre of the valley, they cannot pass them to fight each other; nor can 
they send the leaden messengers of death over their dwellings, or past 
their doors, or through the thicket which surrounds them. Thus they sre 
mediators, and there is peace in the valley. All the people seem to 
respect them, though most stand aloof from their instructions.” 


ConTRASt—The result of a warlike policy.— In 1842 the French, 
under command of Capt. Edouard Michel ,Halley, took possession of this 
bay and strongly fortified it. They built a fort on a headland, command- 
ing the harbor, the valley on either side, and the approaches from the 
ridges in the rear. They also erected block-houses with loop-holes, a 
house for the governor, an arsenal, a bakery, barracks for soldiers, resi- 
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dences, and a battery in the valley and on other ridges lower than the 
lofty one on which their chief fortress stands. With these carnal weapons, 
and this hostile display, were united the priest, the crosier and the Papel 
creed. Thus the advent of the Prince of Peace was announced with the 
thunder of cannon, the rattle of musketry, the roll of the drum, the notes 
of the bugle, the flashing of steel, and the floating of the tri-colored ban- 
ner. Conflict ensued, blood flowed, the gallant Capt. Halley fell, his 
marines bit the dust. From all the aueounding thicket the stealthy and 
concealed Marquesans poured ina leaden hail which filed the proud 
Frank with dismay. How many fell I could not learn. Some said 100, 
others 40, and others 10; but none of these estimates are reliable. The 
statement of foreigners at the station can no more be depended on than 
those of the natives. Half a-mile up the valley, and in a thicket of bushes 
. snd trees, is a small enclosure of stone and mortar, and there lay the 
remains of Halley, oaptain of the corvette, member of the Legion of 
Honor, founder of the colony of Vaitahu, &c., &c. The fort is dis- 
mantled, the guns on the ground, the military roads are a thicket, bram- 
bles cover the ramparts, dilapidation 1s written on all the buildings, 
desolation howls from the windows and Joop-holes; the clarion, the 
teumpet, the bugle, the fife and drum, have ceased their notes, the 
warrior’s tread is no longer heard, the priest and the crosier are gone, and 
the immortal Halley sleeps in the jungle. ‘They have left him alone in 
bis glory.” Not a Frenchman is left at Resolution Bay. | 


Savages aping the pe Cad of Christendom.— Like some of the 
eat powers of the earth, the Hanavavians are attending to the military 
ences of the realm. Fortifications are going on with great zeal. ‘They 
have-thrown up a zigzag breastwork of stone about half a mile long, some 
dx te eight feet high, four feet thick, and pierced full of loop-holes for 
thurketry. ‘They also have guard-houses, and they feed soldiers who 
watch by day and night. We found men at work on these defences, and 
took oocasion to recommend the Gospel and the Spirit of the Prince of 
Peace. “ G5? watd a stern warrior, ‘and preach peace at Omoa; first 
convert them, and then’ come to us with your couneels!” Qn telling them 
thet-we had done so, that: we were direct from Omoa, and that we had. 
advised the war party there to cease hostiiities, to forgive and to love 
facir enemies, they replied, ‘The people of Omoa are bloody liars ; they 
rob aad steal and kill, and we must defend ourselves.” Immediately a 
warrior, who wes’ laboring on the fort, fired up with zeal, came 
towards us, held up his’ foot. and told us to look at a great scar where an 
Omoan bullet tore through hisleg. Another came forward, and wished us 
to feel a ball which had passed through his body from the shoulder blade 
and lodged in the skin of his breast. J examined and found it even so. 
By a-emall incision, the bullet might be removed, but he will not allow it; 
he glories in it as marshals do in scars, and he carries it in his bosom aa 
wvow of vengeance. Surely ‘the dark places of the earth are full of the 
habitations of cruelty -— they lay wait for blood — they lurk privily for 
the innocent.” 


Wak A HELLISH Work. — If there be a work of the devil on earth — 
Me in which the most malignant and hellish passions inflict hellish miseries 
ou men, and leave a heritage of hellish passions to coming generations — 
thet work is the work of: war, “War is hellish work,” was the heartfelt 
utterance of a brave old English general at a public meeting. Who can 
gainsay him P 
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PLEA FOR THE UNION AS A PEACE-MAKER : 
OR ITS EFFECT IN GUARDING OUR COUNTRY’S PEACK BOTH AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


From Senator SEWwARD’s speech in the U. 8. Senate, Jan. 12, 1861, we 
quote some pregnant aragraphs on the above topic : 

“The first object of every human society is safety or security, for wh‘ch, 
if need be, they will, and they must, sacrifice every other. This security is 
of two kinds; one, exemption from foreign aggression and influence ; 
the other, exemption from domestic tyranny and sedition. Foreign wars 
come from either violations of treaties, or domestic violence. The Union 
has, thus far, proved itself an almost perfect shield against such wars. 
The United States, continually enlarging their diplomatic acquaintance, 
have now treaties with forty-six foreign governments. Nevertheless, the 
United States, within their entire existence under the federal constitution, 
have had flagrant wars with only four states, two of which were insignifi- 
cant powers on the coast of Barbary, and have had direct hostilities, 
amounting to reprisals, against only two or three more; and they are now 
at peace with the whole world. If the Union should be divided into only 
two confederacies, each of them would need to make as many treaties as 
we have now, and, of course, would be liable to give as many causes of 
war as we now do. But we know, from the sad experience of other 
nations, that disintegration, once begun, nsebloaae continues until even 
the greatest empire crumbles into many parts. Hach confederation that 
shall ultimately arise out of the ruin of the Union will have necessity for 
as many treaties as we now have, and will incur liabilities for war as often 
as we now do, by breaking them. It is the multiplication of treaties, and 
the want of contederation, that makes war the normal condition of society 
‘1 Western Europe and in Spanish America. It is union that, notwith- 
standing our world-wide intercourse, makes peace the habit of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I will not descend so low as to ask whether new confederacies would be 
able or willing to bear the grievous expenses of maintaining the diplomats 
relations which cannot be dispens with except by withdrawing from 
foreign commerce. Our federal government is better able to avoid giving 
just causes of war than several confederacies, because it can conform the 
action of all the states to compacts. It can have only one construction, 
and only one tribunal to pronounce that construction, of every treaty. 
Local and temporary interests aud passions, or personal cupidity and 
ambition, can drive small confederacies or states more easily than a great 
republic into indiscreet violations of treaties. The United States being 4 
great and formidable power, can always secure favorable and satiafacto 
treaties. Indeed, every treaty we have was voluntarily made. Saal 
confederacies or states must take such treaties as they can get, and give 
whatever treaties are exacted. A humiliating, or even an unsatisfactory 
treaty, is a chronic cause of foreign war. The chapter of wars resulting 
from unjustifiable causes would, in case of division, amplify itself in pre- 
portion to the number of new confederacies, and their irritability. Our 
disputes with great Britain about Oregon, the boundary of Maine, the 
patriot ‘neurrection in Canada, and the Island of San Juan, the border 
strifes between Texas and Mexico, the incursions of the late William 

Walker into Mexico and Central America ; all these were cases in which 
war was prevented only by the imperturability of the federal govert- 


ment. 
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This government not only gives fewer causes of war, whether just or 
unjust, than smaller confederacies would; bat it always has a great 
ability to accommodate them by the exercise of more coolness and courage, 
the use of more various and more liberal means, and the display, if need 
be, of greater force. Every one knows how placable we ourselves are in 
controversies with Great Britain, France, and Spain; and yet how exact- 
ing we have been in our intercourse with New Granada, Paraguay, and 
San Juan de Nicaragua. Mr. President, no one will dispute our fore- 
fathers’ maxim, that the common safety of all is the safety of each of the 
states. While they remain united, the federal government combines all 
the materials and all the forces of the several states; organizes their 
defences on one general principle; harmonizes and assimilates them with 
one system; watches for them witha single eye, which it turns in all 

i ns, and moves all agents under the control of one executive head. 
A nation so constituted is safe against assault or even insult. War pro- 
duces always a speedy exhaustation of money, and a severe strain upon 
credit. The treasuries and credits of small confederacies would often prove 
inadequate. Those of the Union are always ample. 

I have thus far kept out of view the relations which must arise between 
the confederacies themselves. They would be small and inconsiderable na- 
tions bordering on each other, and therefore, according to all political 
philosophy, natural enemies. In addition to the many treaties which each 
must make with foreign powers, and the causes of war which they would 
give by violating them, each of the confederacies must also maintain treaties - 
with all the others, and so be liable to give them frequent offence. They 
would neccessarily have different interests resulting from their establishment 
of different policies of revenue, of mining, manufactures, and navigation, of 
immigration, and perhaps the slave trade. Each would stipulate with 
foreign nations for advantages peculiar to itself and injurious to its rivals. 
If, indeed, it were neccessary that the Union should be broken up, it would 
be in the last degree important that the new confederacies to he formed 
should be as nearly as possible equal in strength and power, that mutual 
fearand mutual respect might inspire them with caution against mutual 
offence. But suchequality could not long be maintained; one confederac 
would rise in the scale of political importance, and the others would view it 
thenceforward with envy and apprehension. Jealousies would bring on 
frequent and retaliatory wars, and all these wars, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the confederacies, would have the nature and character of civil 
war. Dissolution, therefore, is,for the people of this country, perpetual 
civil war. To mitigate it, and obtain occasional rest, what else could they 
acoept but the system of adjusting the balance of power which has obtained 
in Europe, in which the few strong nations dictate the very terms on which 
allthe others shall be content to live? When this hateful a habe should fail 
at last, foreign nations would intervene, now in favor of one and then in 
aid of another; and thus our country, having expelled all European powers 
from the continent, would relapse into an aggreyated form of its colonial 
experience, and, like Italy, Turkey, India, and China, become the theatre 
of transatlantic intervention and rapacity. 

If, however, we grant to the new confederacies an exemption from com- 
plications among each other and with foreign states, still there is too much 
reason to believe that not one of them could long maintain a republican 
form of government. Universal sufferage, andthe absence of a standing 
army, are essential to the republican system. ‘The world has yet to see a 
tingle self-sustaining state of that kind, or even any confederation of such 
states, except our own. Canada leans on Great Britain not unwillingly, 
and Switseriand is guaranteed by interested monarchical states. Our own 
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experiment has thus far been successful; because, oY the continual add- 
tion of newstates, the influence of each of the members of the Union is 
constantly restrained and reduced. No one, of course, can fortell the way 
and manner of travel ; but history indicates with unerring certainty the end 
which the several confederacies wouldreach. Licentiousness would render 
life intolerable ; and they would sooner or later purchase tranquility and 
domestic safety by the surrender of liberty, and yield themselves up to the, 
protection of military deapotism. 


SCIENCE PLEADING FOR PEACE. 


At the late meeting of the Social Science Congress in Glasgow, Lord 
Brougham read from two eminent Frenchmen, Garrer Pogis: and Dema- 
rest, a paper from which we quote a few extracts :— 


“ We wish to rouse all generous souls against war — the terrible scourg® 
of humanity —and with you to seek the means of preventing it. May 
God hear and help us! Sovereigns of states are excited to war by ambi- 
tious interests, feelings of hatred, personal questions, desire for glory, or a. 
thirst fer revenge. War is sometimes in their hands an instrument of ex- 
pending the vital fire which animates a nation, and the thirst for liberty 
which devours it. But for the people there is only one kind of war which 
is just — it is the war entered upon to defend their homes, the tomb of 
their ancestors, the cradle of their children, their standard, honor, liberty,. 
independence, their native land, sacred word in which all is contained, for 
there is na native land for the coward who submits without resistance. 
Except war in the defensive, all war is a crime inst humanity. The 
glory which sometimes arises from it, fills the worldwith mourning and 
deapair; the day of expiation will come sooner or later. 

For some time past the present period seems destined for great disas- 
ters. We hear the word, ‘a general war in Europe;’ and because Italy 
has recovered her ancient spirit, and a hero who wears his sword to deliver 
her from the yoke of the stranger, the whole earth seems shaken. Europe 
looks on.attentively, and trembles with emotion. But must there be a. 
general war? Against whom?. Against what? Where is the individua 
or the party, or the nation, to whom war would not be fatal?” ° ° ° 

After alluding to the evils inseparable from war to the various nations 
of Europe, they say, ‘We know that by the discoveries of science war 
would for the future be fearfully disastrous. Every day new weapons of 
war are invented, cannons with a range of from six to eight kilometers, 
which would carry the strongest walls in an instant, and : their power 
carry off masses at once. We cannot forget that at the baltle of Solferino 
there were in a single day, of Austrians, Piedmontese, and French, more 
than a hundred thousand left wounded or dead on the battle-field. A 
friend of ours, who is captain of a vessel, told us that the English and 
French vessels are so well armed, and their sailors so good, that two ahi 
could not fight without being both destroyed at the end of an hour. We 
do not, mention this in order to attempt frightening the two nations. 
They have learned together, fighting side by side in the Crimea, how both 
can die. But as philosophers, we cannot but think that Providence seems 
to endow men with the power of inventing such instruments of destruction 
that they shall not be able to fight. In a general European war, can we 
think without trembling of the loss which would. be auatained in men aad 
riches, the cities ruined, dwellings ransacked, the warehouses. deatroyed,, 
and countries laid waste P a 
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Itis better to view this infernal picture before then afterwards. Can 
anything be more:fearful than seeing men, who loved and esteemed each 
other the day before, throwing themselves upon each other, tearing each 
other with the sword, the sabre, the bayonet, the dagger, the gun, the pis- 
tol, the cannon, devouring each other with their teeth like ferocious ani- 
mals; and all this for difficulties which might have been avoided, and 
which are generally more intricate after the battle than they were before ?P 
In former times when nations warred against each other, in destroying the 
neighboring country they only wronged that one country, as they consum- 
ed only the bret of their own land, and produced no more than they 
consumed; but in our days, when one ferment produces for others, and 
the neighboring lands consume our produrts, there is no interest in killing 
our purchasers, and impoverishing them. _ The nations in our times are 
closely connected with each other. Great Britain could not make war on 
the United States without injuring her own interests. Science, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, have changed the intercourse of men over the 
world, especially in Europe. The old world is dead: a new world is ris- 
ing. Happy are those who see and prepare for it; they shall be the first 
among all. By the railways, barriers are broken down, mountain chains 
are penetrated, rivers are no longer any frontiers. The sun shines for all. 
Nations approach, see, know, esteen and love each other. By the tele- 
graph, distance exists no longer; people converse spontaneously with each 
other, from one end of the earth to the other. By commerce, indastry and 
egriculture, they have continual intercourse, they have common interests 
end identical aims. Credit has become one in Europe. From the moment 
it is affected in one place, all ether places of commerce and business are 
involved init. The State loans are drawn from all sources. ‘The last 
loans made by the Russian Government, to pay the last expenses of the 
Crimean war against France and England, were drawn from France and 
England. The French are interested in the construction of railways in 
Russia, Austria, Spain and Italy. These are evident facts; it is impossi- 
ble to deny them, and not to see that the finger of God points out another 
ead in view for which we require new ideas and new means of acting. 
Beience and credit are advancing towards that end; politics alone are be- 
hind. Diplomacy seems powerless. Fate seems to play with the perspie- 
amty of diplomatists. Diplomacy negotiates a great deal; it is always ne- 
FXiating, but never advancing. ‘Lhe treaty of Villafranca died before & 
wae born. 

In these circumstances we have come to you, gentlemen, to ask you, 
who have taken upon yourselves the sublime mission of advancing the 
cause of social science, to lend us your aid in its diffusion over the whole 
of Europe. We can foresee, at an approaching period, the creation of the 
United States of Europe, leaving to each nation their nationality, customs 
and character. As individuals retain their personality in a community, 
towns in a state, eo will every nation retain its nstionality in the associa- 
tion of the European States. We can foresee a parliament composed of 
the representatives of every country, regularly elected, who will decide on 
ai international questions. We would ask you, could you not add to your 
important sections that of ‘International Relations.” to discuss all the 
Projects of the European future, the news of a new world? Call to you all 

e celebrated men of all the courts of Europe — our countrymen will 
¢ome by hundreds; and when you have invited them on the soil of Great 

Mitain, you may exclaim, ‘ The nations have shaken hands! the blessed 
Work is accomplished.’ ” 


It is clear that the essential ideas involved in our plan of a Congress of 
Nations, are gradually yet surely working their way into the public mind, 
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and must in time be woven into something like that at which we aim— 
such a system for the peaceable adjustment of all national disputes as 
shall supersede the practice of war ; the introduction of laws and courts, in- 
stead of the cannon and the sword. 


ENGLAND'S WARS HER OWN FAULT. 


The formidable invasion of England by the Spanish Armada, was plain- 
ly provoked by Elizabeth’s unjustifiable conduct. On one occasion, some 
‘Spanish ships having taken refuge on the coset of England, she ordered 
them to be seized, and with their stores, to be appropriated to her use. 
Her captains were sent to the Spanish settlements in South America, and 
there committed acts, which in Algerines and Malays would be condemned 
as piracy. Jealous as Elizabeth was of her own rights and dignities, and 
of her power to dictate what form of religion she thought proper to her 
own subjects, she yet completed her provocatiors by sending large sums of 
money, and 6000 troops to the Netherlands, to assist them in throwing off 
their allegiance to the King of Spain. Irritated by such acts, Philip de- 
termined to subdue England, hoping that when he had done so, he should 
be able to recover the Netherlands with ease. While, therefore, we view 
with abhorrence the Spanish barbarities in the Netherlands, we must re- 
member that those provinces were perhaps more legitimately subject 
to the king of Spain, than British India is to the crown of England; and 
would not most Englishmen think, that in a simular circumstance, they 
had ground for “a just and necesssary war?” 

ith regard to the French war, and the contemplated invasion of Eng- 
land by Napoleon Bonaparte, it is now generally admitted that England 
was the aggressor, and by her unnecessary interference caused much of the 
bloodshed and misery in which Europe was involved for twenty years. 
When the news of the insurrection in Paris in 1792 reached this country, 
our Ambassador was immediately recalled, and shortly afterwards the 
French Ambassador was ordered to leave England. It had been stipulst- 
ed in a treaty between the countries, that such an act should be considered 
equivalent to a declaration of war. The French, however, redoubled their 
efforts to maintain peace. Even Allison says, “ No doubt can now exist, 
that theinterference of the Allies augmented the horrors and added to the 
duration of the Revolution.” To extricate themselves from the dilemma in 
which many, who professed to vindicate defensive wars only, were involved 
by their eagerness to plunge into the late Russian war, they called that “a 
Just and necessary war.” Probably, most of them now see that it was an 
unnecessary and unjustifiable war. 

It appears that, for nearly eight centuries, Engl ind has not been engag- 
ed even in a defensive war, but such as she might have avoided by non- 
interference with the affairs of other nations. History, however, tells 
fearful tales of her aggressive wars in every quarter of the world. There 
needs no other evidence against her as an invader and aggressor, than the 
common boast of Englishmen, that “ the sun never sets on the dominions 
of their sovereign.”— Herald of Peace. 


RECRUITING IN Russta.—No new levy of men for the Russian army is 
to take place for three years. After the peace, the Emperor decided that 
no levy should take place until 1859, and now a new exemption for three 
years has been accorded. 
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SECESSION : 
OR THE SLAVE-HOLDERS’ GREAT REBELLION. 


We quote a few extracts embodiyng facts and views on this subject. 
The whole thing looks more like a wild, crazy dream than like a sober 
reality. It has arisen not unlike a whirlwind of fire at mid-day upon a 


western prairie; and unless checked, God only can foresee the full sweep 
of its evils. 


WHAT THE RERELLION Is LIKELY TO Cost.—The S. C. Legislature has 
already made appropriations for war purposes amounting in all to little 
less than $3,000,000, though the Tax Bill to provide the means for paying 
has not yet been passed. Probably not less than $2,000,000 additional will 
be required to cover what is deemed immediately necessary to the plans of 
the Revolutionists. Not less than $5,000,000 will be required, if every- 
thing goes on smoothly, and without war. If the worst should come, 
there is no telling how much more would be necessary. Considering that 
the total white population of the State is less than 300,000, she is taking 
on rather heavy loads.” 

Such facts as these are only indices of what ia to come all over the 
South. We have not at hand the data requisite fora full or exact com- 
parison with what South Carolina has heretofore been paying under the 
Federal Government; but we think it safe to say that the former are likely 
to be three, if not five times as large. They are sure to pay dear enough 
for their whistle. 


__ How THE Money 18 Got FoR THESE EXxpPENses.—“I learn from 
Charleston” says a writer in the N. Y. Zimes, “ that the proposed State 
loan of $4.000,000 is already parcelled out among the wr ealtiiteat men of 
the State, and that each one is expected to furnish his share, under the 
penalty of being considered disaffected. It will be a forced loan as tho- 
roughly as was ever any loan during the French revolution, or during the 
chronic revolutions of Mexico. The truth is, the secession movement is 
in the hands of the mob, and the planters, merchants and other men of 
substance are powerless against them.” 

_ “It is beginning to leak out now, through private but reliable informa- 
tion, that merchants and other men of property are compelled by threats of 
personal violence to becume subscribers to the State loan. Some who were 
told that unless they paid $1,000 each, their houses would be torn down 
over their heads, have paid it, and then fled for their own safety and that 
of their families, to cities further north. It is also reported, and there is 
no reason to doubt the truth ofthe report, that a tax has been privately 
levied on slaveholders of $16 per head fur each slave owned by them—a tax 
80 Onerous that, in some cases, the slaves will be confiscated and sold in 
order to meet it. Of course all this is kept carefully out of the published 
hews and official procedings. It shows to what straits the secessionists 
have already reduced themselves, and how they are sowing the seeds of dis- 
content among their own adherents.”— Albany Journal. 

A leading citizen of Charleston, writing to the Philadelphia Press, 
says, “{ could not publicly utter the sentiments of this letter without risk- 
ing my life. The leaders of the Convention, like their prototypes of the 

rench revolution, are beginning to be terrified at the fruits of the seed 
they have sown; but, as yet, the time for reaction is not here. The 

People have been infuriated through the efforts of the politicians, and now 
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like a Parisian mob, are pushing their captaina and lieutenants into the 
very midst of the danger. What may bring these men to their senses is, 
the tax-system they have adopted. hen a per capita sum is levied upon 
negro slaves, those who began and have driven forward this miserable bus- 
iness, wil feel, in their own purses, that which is now afflicting mem in 
my situation. They wi'l be brought to their senses; for it stands to reason 
that we can no more mantain a permanent military force without immense 
and burdensome taxation, than we can eat our own cotton, or trade with 
Europe with Uncle Sam’s fleet in our harbor.” 


‘Several gentlemen, who have been engaged in trade at Charleston,” 
gays a Philadelphia paper, “have arrived North within a few days. One of 
them kept a provision and grocery store. A demand was made upon him 
for an exorbitant sum to sustain the State authorities. He offered them 
State stocks; but they would accept only a moderate amount of these se- 
curities, and finaly they removed by force about one half of all the goods 
from his store. He did not dare to remonstrate; but he quietly sent his 
slaves to Richmond, Va., and, between two days, packed up the remaindeg 
of his property. and left the State. Lis case, he says, is only a sample of 
multitudes of others. It is no uncommon thing to notice the closing af 
stores, when an inspection of the premises reveals the fact that all the mer- 
chandise has been removed.” 


EFFECT on Business.—“ Every man in the community (Charleston) is 
anxious. Almost any change would be accepted as arelief. Business 6 
ag nearly suspended as possible. Merchants’ new year’s accounts bring 
no money. Where thousands are due, dollars fail to be forthcoming. 
Merchants of large means have hardly the necessary money to nn Snore 
daily expenses. The failure to respond to their obligations at the North, 
is not the consequence of any disposition to avoid auch obligations, but is 
the result of the impossibility of collections in the interior. Planters’ craps 
have come forward only in a limited degree. Of cuurse they canuot pay 
till they have realized from the crops. Again, the last three months s 
have been as nearly nothing in many branches of business as possible. 
No man has bought anything he could dispense with. Hence stocks have 
accumulated, and merchants cannof pay notes witb stocks in their stores. 
Owners of bonds, stocks, real estate, find jt impossible to raise money oa 
them. Everything combines to render it next to impossible to get ready 
money.”—Cor. Boston Post, 


A letter from Montgomery, Ala., eays, “I notice that your journals spesk 
of the slaynation of business in your city (N. Y.) The word may do very 
well for you; but we need a noun of more forcible import. Seek out for 
“sa word which expresses most strongly, not declination, but death, aa- 
nibilation; a word which tells of laborers without work, stores withost 
customers, banks without deposits, a whole people living on credit. 
The time for festivities has come ; but there are no festivities. There is 
no social life. There is no business life. Real estate is falling every heur, 
plans are withdrawn from the hands of builders, orders for goods eounter- 
manded, even poor sewing women find themselves without work, beeause 
the ladies say they must try to do for themselves what they cannot do 
without. Everywhere there isan air of seriousness, if not of gloom. 
These are not discoveries of mine, made up from rare exceptions, but 
the common topics of street chats and evening calls. In some parte 
the country there promises to be positive suffering.” 


_ “Thave been, "says one from Miss., Dee. 25th, “‘ through several eountie® 
in this State, and some of the northern countjes in Alabama; and J hare n° 
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hesitation in saying, that he men of property in both Slates are unanimously 
apposed to the Secession movement. It is got up and engineered by the pol- 
igians and poor whites. The slaveholders are compelled to ‘ho tn with it 
fer fear of having their property confiscated. The largest slaveholder in 
his State was warned, the other day, thatif he gave vent to his Union 
gentiments, he would be lynched, and his property confiscated. He took 
éhe hint, and left the State. It is so in every county, and also in Alabama, 
Lonisiana, and Georgia. The interest of the owners of slaves, and prop- 
arty of every kind, wakes them friends of the Union; but in the present 
‘@ate of feeling in these States, they cannot declare themselves without 
guaning more risk than they care to encounter. I have very little hopes 
gayeelf in the future. If I could sell my slaves, I would go North; but I 
eomd not sell now without losing sixty per cent., at least, on their cost. 
80 I must swim with the tide,and bear what fortune brings along.” 


“It 1s,” says another writing to the N. Y. Tribune, ‘an undeniable fact, 
teat starvation, and danger from mobs of the poor whites, and insurrection 
from the slaves, are daily staring them in the face. Many are sendi 
their families to the North, and many more would do the samc if they h 
the morey. A resident of South Carolina, who owns over 100 slaves, writes 
to a friend that he has been taxed $16 on each of his slaves, and that it 
would ruin him te pay it ; some of his neighbors have had their slaves con- 
fisceated because unable to pay the tax; that there is no more business 
done in his town at mid-day than there is at 12 o’clock at night.” 


“The Secession,” says the Nashville (Tenn.) Democrat, “has almost 
ruined every man in Tennessee. The price of property is reduced about 
three-fourths of what it was worth before the election; the poor are thrown 
out of ewployment, and their families brought to the point of starvation ; 
every interest in the State has suffered; men almost bankrupt, who would 
bave been wealthy but for the secession of South Caroline. The Dis- 
naionists, not satisfied with the ruin they have brought, propose to make 
the ruin still greater by the establishment of a standing army, and, to cap 
the cliraax, bring Disunion, with all the horrors of a civil war. At present 
our poor men can scarcely get bread for their children. Men who have 
lived comparatively comfortable heretofore, are now brought almost to beg- 
gary. Suppose this condition cf affairs should continue for a month or 
two, and grow worse every day, as has been the case for six weeks past, 
there would be such a degree of starvation as would make men desperate, 
and ready for the most rash acts, What is to be the result of this pressure, 
nO man can tell. 


Mora, EFFEcTs OF THE REBELLION.—Zhe Sabbath..—" The Secession - 
big at Charleston, having repudiated their oaths and obligations to the 
General Government, of course can not consent to be trammelled in their 
eeurse of pro-slavery independence by the law of God. On Sabbath 
the 30th ult, their Convention was in session, and on the afternoon of the 
seme day they took possession of the United States Arsenal, raised over 
it the Palmetto flag and fired salutes in honor of treason, slavery, and Sab- 
bath breaking.— Wis. Chr. Ad. Jan. 1861. 


intemperance. — A gentleman, recently from Charleston, says that 
whiekey had a great deal to do with the secession movement in Charleston. 
The entiie population seems to be in a perpetual debauch. Bar-rooms, 
restaurants, stores, shops, all publie places were cruwded incessantly with 
a drunken, blaspheming mob. This is the material which constitutes the 
Principal strength of the secession movement. ‘The orderly and conserva- 
tive portion of the citizens are completely overawed by them, and carefully 
evoid taking any steps which might excite their displeasure. 
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The general Spirit.—Every man here wears a pistol in his belt, anda 
bowie knife in his bosom. Yow scarcely see a woman that has not learned te 
shoot. Everywhere the insurrectionary movement is going on; and men 
look forward with fearful apprehensions. I fancied when in New York we 
heard exaggerated accounts of the excitement here; but it is beyond even 
my wildest conjecture. Men seem drunk with passion, and women share 
their frenzy. Disunion, disunion is the watchword everywhere; without 
bloodshed, peaceably, if possible ; if not, with bloodshed and ruin as its 
attendants.—“ For a while” says a lady in Ala. writing toa friend in 
R. L, “Iwas the most cowardly of cowards; now, J am all anziety to be 
nearer the scene of action. Ican mould bullets, make cartridges, prepere 
lint, bind up wounds and nurse the sick. Do not think that we are going 
wild, and casting off the fear God. Oh no: I pray that we ever may bes 
God-loving, God-fearing people. Our motto is, ‘ We will fight, and trust in 
God.’ Almost every public meeting is opened with prayer ; at the depar- 
ture of the soldiery, prayer is offered for their preservation and success, 
and as many a manly form passes by, a fervent ‘God bless you!’ is sent up 
from many hearts. We are willing to deny ourselves every luxury, that 
necessaries may last the longer, and our surplus funds we will spend for 
arms and amunition.” —Prov. Press. - 


INHUMANITIES.— Hospital at New Orleans.—The barbarizing tendency 
of affairs in the seceding States, is well illustrated in the inhuman conduct 
of the rebel authorities of Louisiana, in regard to the United States 
Hospital at New Orleans. Downright savages could hardly have gone fur- 
ther in outraging the sentiments of the civilized world, than these con- 
3 aa in ordering the removal of nearly three hundred invalids from 
the hospital, to be left at the mercy of outside benovolence, or altogether 
tochance. Whether the prompt and indignant rebuke of Secretary Dix 
will have any effect in bringing the insurgents to a sense of their shameful 
conduct, and cause them to retrace their steps, is perhaps worse than 
doubtful—Cinci. Eng. 


Murder in cold blood.—Tha Patterson (N. J.) Guardian narrates a 
horrible case of Southern fanaticism and brutality. Two young pyar 2 
‘men, the one named Ackerman and the other Bartolf, went South ia 
autumn to work at their trades. They found work in the vicinity of 
Charleston, 8. C,, but on the outbreak of the secession frenzy, lost their 
employment. All business was stopped, and they concluded to come 
home. But having to wait several days in order to get the money 
due them, they were denounced in the interval as abolitionists and spies, 
the mob seized them, and they were tried and hung within an hour. 
“The first intimation,” says the same paper, “that was received coa- 

cerning their fate, came from the man for whom they had worked in the 
vicinity of Charleston, who, finding out what had been done and where 
Bartolf’s father lived, wrote a statement of the circumstances, regretting the 
affair, and saying that had he been informed, or time allowed the suspected 
persons, their innocence might have been established and their lives saved. 
An agent has been despatched by the friends of the deceased, and it is sup-, 

osed the remains of the unfortunate young men will be brought on for 
interment. Both were clever and industrious mechanics, and were ua- 
married men. Concerning another young man who was with them, and 
formed one of the party, nothing ie cage and it is believed he too was 
in some way or other disposed of by the traitors who hold high revel pow 
- m the city of Charleston.’ 

_ A less offence than this, committed by the Barbary states upon American 
citizens, led to a vindictive war. The same offence committed by any of 
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the Central or South American nations would cause them to be swept 
from the face of the earth. Jf England or France, or any other powerfal 
nation, should suffer it to be done, without bringing the offenders to pun- 
ishment, the United States would cease all friendly relations at once, and 
demand redress. 


Threats against the Capitol.— We tell the people of Washington,” ne 
the Richmond (Va.) Inquirer, “as soon as the State of Virginia shall take 
active measures of resistance to Black Republican rule, her authorities can- 
not and will not brook the presence of a Federal army of coercion at Wash- 
ington. Ifthe army shall remain ‘there, it must be driven out and the 
city captured, even if an assailing force of one hundred thousand men 
shall be required, and if successful assault shall first require a cannonade 
which will level every roof with the pavements of the streets.” 


Retaliation on the Mississippi.—Such orders have been given at the New 
Orleans State Custom House in regard to the shipment of goods to certain 
ports of delivery, as will no doubt cause much irritation at the Northwest, 
and show those who dwell on the upper Mississippi and its tributaries, 
that they must,sooner or later, prepare for war against foreign, hostile and 
aggressive States onthe lower Mississippi. I hear the most moderate 
north-western men declare that they will not submit to such aggressions 
as are contemplated and perpetrated. They say that they want no other force 
for offensive war than their own natives of the Mississippi, with which they 
will flood the enemy States and cities, overwhelming everything in de- 
struction. All they have to do, they say, is, when the river is full, to 
open the sluices through which the overmastering deluge will be poured. 

ey are in no haste, they say, to make military preparation, because when 
the war shall begin, it will last long enough for the entire generation of 
military ardor.—Cor. N. Y. Jour. of Com. . 


A Southern view of the dangers ahead.—If war breaks out, it will rage 
in the interior, on our seacoasts, on the high seas, and on our frontiers. 
One section will let loose the Indians on another section. Twenty millions 
of Northern people will at once become our enemies. They will war upon 
us along a line of three thousand miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
One section will call in foreign troops against another section. One con- 
federacy will humble itself before the powers of Europe to get better com- 
mercial terms than the other confederacies. Meanwhile war will rage. 
os property will cease to he valuable, because the products of slave labor 
and of all other labor, will be in a great degree cut off from the markets 
of the world. The negroes will know, too, that the war is waged on their 
account. They will become restless and turbulent. 

Heavy taxer will result from these wars. These taxes must be paid 
mainly out of slave labor. Strong governments will be established, and 
will bear heavily on the masses. The masses will at length rise up, and 
destroy every thing in their way. State bonds will be repudiated. Banks 
will break. Widowsandorphans will be reduced to beggary. The sword 
will wave everywhere paramount to all law. The whole world outside the 
slaveholding States, with a slight exception, ts opposed to slavery ; and the 
whole world, with alave labor thus rendered insecure, and comparatively 
valueless, will take sides with the North against us. The end will bo— 
Abolition !”— Raleigh (N. C.) Standard. 


Such extracts as these are of course to be taken with many grains of 
allowance ; but they undoubtedly contain an amount of truth that ought to 
make the nation pause before plunging into the deluge of crimes and 
woes inseparable from civil war. Through the forbearance of our national 
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government, the mischief has not yet reached actual evar; and devoutly 
should all lovers of their country and theirrace pray that it may never come 
to & catastrophe so fearfully deplorable. 


THE HERALD STAR: A CHRISTMAS POE. 
BY THE HON. MES. NORTON. 


Lo ! the recurring Season, and the time 
Of festal meetings and familiar love; 

And the sweet pealing of the silver chime 
That gives the day ite blessings from aboue. 


Once more, innumerable teachers read 
The wondrous story‘of the Saviour’s birth: 
The iferald Star that promised to our need 
Peace and Gvod-will through all the suffering earth. 


It shone not on the steel-clad conqueror’s tent. 
Nor on the palaces of sleeping kings; 

Nor where the sage’s studious head was bent, 
Rose the white lustre of the angel wings. 


On Herod’s purple couch no glory fell; 
To Pilate came no quick revealing gleams; 
Nor lords nor princes started as some spell 
Flashed their bright warning through their land of dreams. 


But to the men of toi] and simple need, 
Whose lives were subject unto others’ wills; 
Whose emblematic task it was to lead 
Flocks to green pastures by refreshing rills; 


To them the choral angels in that night 
Sang the meek advent of the Shepherd Lord; 
They saw the shining of the wondrous light, 
Sought the Redeemer, found Him, and adored { 


We hear the marvel! Yea, Lord, is it se? 
Shall we, too, find Thee, after many days? 

Is there yet light to guide us in the glow, 
That lingers faintly from Thy vanished rays? 


Our earth is full of tamults and of wars — 
Our map of nations, rife with battle-fields, 
Shows like a warrior’s face all seamed with scara, 


Dead on a heap of broken spears and shields; 


And far and near the horrid clash of swords, 
And serpent tongues of swift destroying flame, 
And crimson streams of blood, and shouted words 
Of marshalling cries, proclaim peace but a name. 


Yea, where war is not, suffering yet appals; 

The meek are crushed: the Despot smiles and dares; 
The poor lean shivering up by rich men’s walla, 

And Slander wrecks the good man unawares. 
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How Tong; O Lord; we ask, ere Peace chall come? 
Let our souis dwell in patience: God sees beat. 
The cross, and then the crown: the struggle home, 

And then the hush of an. eternal rest. | 


** Peace and good will !’’ the choral hymn of Heaven; 
Are not faint echoes of it yet on earth ? 

Are not some softening gleams of glory given 
In each recurring day of Jesus’ birth ? 


Do not men tean more kindly to the poor ? 

Hear with more reverence the church bells chime? 
While prodigals creep hopeful to the door, — 

** Father, forgive us, — this is Christmas time! ** 


Yea, the light is not vanished from our gaze.! 
A lingering comfort visits us from far; : 
Repent; resolve; forgive; these are the rays: 
till shining from the unapparent Star !. 


As our own sun, when he from us declines, 
To orb full «ep!endor in another sphere, 

Through western skies with spreading glory shines; 
Though his concentred light be vanished here. 


Till with reflected glow the earth is decked; 
Each culd grey cloud takes color to his.breast, 

And all the wide expanse of Heaven is decked 
With isles of light, and paths of shining rest. 


Even so the Star that heralded Christ’s birth 

Shall gleam among us, till the source of Licht 
Shall come again with glory to the Earth. 

And bring the Kternal dawn that knows no night. 


— 


GARIBALDI' IN: A HosprraL.—Mason Jones, describing in # lecture st: 
Hull, Eng., some ecences he had witnessed in the hospitals of Italy last year,. 
thus introduces the great Italian Patriot Warrior: 


“IT went through one of these hospitals with Garibaldi. We went 
ftom: bed to bed, the great general shaking hands and giving a comforting: 
word to every one of the poor wounded lying in it, who forgot their suffer- 
ings in the pleasure they experienced in beholding their noble commander. 
In one of the wards was.@ young boy, only twelve and a half years old, 
who had been seriously wounded in the leg while fighting in the very front’ 
of the: battle of Volturno: He had partially recovered, and when they en- 
tered was busily employed polishing a sword. Garibaldi spoke to the boy 
kindly; and then took him into his arms, and pressed him fondly to his: 
hoeem, and then they wept long and loudly together. We next entered’ 
another ward, in which-was a young Venetian, the son of & nobleman, wito 
was:just dying. He was also one of the boys who had fought so valian 
inthe front of the battle of the Volturno. He had received four wounds: 
in various parts of his body; in- consequence of which he was then rapidly- 
dying. Garibaldi asked him if he could do anything for him. The poor 
boy. looked up at the general, and gasped in piteous tones, ‘Oh, my be-: 
loved general, my darling mother! shail I never see you more ? Oh, do 
hot forget my country! Viva Garibaldi!’ And then he lay back and died. 
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Garibaldi stooped down, and, taking the dead body in his arms, he kissed 
it, while the tears flowed plentifully down his cheeks, as he said, ‘No, no, 
no, I shall not forget, then turning to me said, Li ts not worth such 
sacrifices as these. I do everything in my power; but I cannot do all that 
is in my heart.’” 


INCREASE OF OUR MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The friends of freedom have always been jealous of standing armies; tut 
we fear they may be tewpted, under the pressure of our present dangers, to 
make such additions to our military force as future ages will deeply de- 
plore. The following extracts indicate what is now passing in the publie 
mind on this subject :— | 


“A despatch from Washington says that it is the settled policy of the 
Republican party to establish an army and a navy of sufficient force to 
meet such emergencies as now exist. We know not what may be the poli- 
cy of the Republican party on this point, but the disgraceful events of the 
last three months have demonstrated that the regular forces of the govern- 
ment ought éo be largely increased, if our government is to be anything be- 
yond a mere government in name. Those events show that there are men 
in the United States who can be restrained from lawless deeds only by the 
display of a powerful military or naval force. There ought to be added ten 
thousand men to the army, at the very least; and the pay of the men 
should be increased, so that they might be bound to the nation by the 
strongest ties of interest. The army should be a class apart, and should 
have no sympathy with this or that section or party. Measures ought to 
be taken to get rid of all the disaffected men in both services, so that they 
might be purified and reconstructed, at the same time that they should be 
enlarged. Sectionalism has now become so strong that it would not do to 
employ the militia of one class of States to enforce the plainest laws in 
other States. President Washington could employ Virginians and Mary- 
landers to enforce a law of the Union in Pennsylvania, but any such pre- 
ceeding now would be sure to light up the flames of civil war over the 
whole South. Were a militia force sent from Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey to act in Virginia, no matter how proper soever its action might be, the 
Southern States would all rush to arms to effect its extermination. The 
Border States, in this respect, are as bad as the Cotton States. The only 
occasion on whicha Northern force would be allowed to enter the South, 
would be when a slave insurrection on a large scale should occur. 

_ From this state of things it follows, that the military force of the nation 
should be composed of regular ae only, who would know nothing of 
any state or section, but be as ready to put its bayonets into rebellious 
Southrons as into rebellious Yankees. The navy should be corresponding- 
ly increased with the army. The pay of officers should be increased, as 
well as that of the men; promotion should be made more rapid, and pen- 
sions should be conferred on soldiers and seamen who should have served 
a long time with credit. We have starved both services: but we are now 
beginning to discover that they are useful; and what is useful deserves to 
be well paid.”—Boston Traveller, Feb. 11, 1861. 


We devoutly hope that such ideas will never prevail in any party among 
us; for the day when they do, will date the sure, ultimate downfall of our 
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free government. It was the sword that stabbed the liberties of Greece 
and Rome ; and, if used in the same way here, it will in time prove equal- 
ly fatal te ourselves. 

We know the plea, as old as despotism. We shall be told that the 
laws must be enforced, the authority of government maintained, and that 
this will require a large, permanent increase of our military forces. But 
the theory of our government puts it in the keeping of the people, and the 
oaly valid, or plausible argument for an active militia, is its alleged neces- 
sity on emergencies in enforcing the laws, and putting down mobs, insur- 
rection and rebellion. Ifthe people cannot be entrusted with this service, 
they are not fit for self-government, and must in time pass under some 
form of despotism, as a refuge from the evils of democracy. If we muet 
have a standing army to execute our laws, the sooner we exchange our 
present form of government for a monarchy or oligarchy, the better; and, 
if we increase our military establishment in the way proposed, it can hard- 


ly fail to become in time an engine of oppression, and a fruitful source of 
corruption and danger. 


How THE EARLY CHRISTIANS REGARDED Wak. — The New Testament 
history affords but little information respecting the influence of Christiani- 
ty in the army. Mention is made of several pious centurions, but nothing 
is said of their future conduct. If they continued faithful Christians, they 
doubtless quitted the army, for they could not remain in it, without com- 
plying with some of its idolatrous practices, as well as renouncing the 
peace principles of the gospel. 

That the immediate successors of the apostles believed war to be unlaw- 
ful, we have ample testimony both from their friends and enemies. Cel- 
sus, who lived at the end of the second century, in his attack on the Chris- 
tian religion, wakes it a charge against its professors, that they refused to 
bear arms for the emperor. Gibbon also says, “The humble Christians 
were sent into the world as sheep among wolves; and since they were not 
fommitied to employ force even in the defence of their religion, they would 

atill more criminal if they were tempted to shed the blood of their fel- 
low-creatures in disputing the vain privileges or the sordid possessions of 
this transitory life. They held the principle of passive obedience, and in 
the space of three centuries their conduct had always been conformable to 

eir principles.” 

The case of Marcellus shows what was the practice of those who became 
converts to the Christian religion, while serving in the Roman army. He 
Was a centurion, and threw down his military belt at the head of the legion, 
declaring that he could no longer serve in the army, for he had become a 
Christian. For this testimony to the peace principles of the gospel, he 
suffered martyrdom. In those days the Christian church and the peace-at- 
any-price party were identical. There have been those in all ages since, 
who have received the peace principles of the New Testament in their sim- 
Plicity, and who have believed that abstinence from war is essential to the 
character of a Christian. And such having been the effects of religion in 
the ranks in the best days of the church, it will doubtless have the same 
influence when the church shall come out of the wilderness. 
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Hope OF CONTINUED PEACE IN Evrope.—There has long been a settled 
expectation of general war onthe Continent in the opening of spring. 
We have been slow to share these fears; and we are glad to find in an able 
and very elaborate article from the pen of a French Deputy, M. GranierDe 
Cassagnac, “ that peace is infinitely more probable than war.” We quoter 
a part of his argument for this belief :-— 

‘Ruseia,” he says, “ is emancipating her peasants, constructing railways, 
re-organizing her administration, and renewing her naval stores. England, 
overwhelmed by the expenses of India, disquieted by the perturbation whit¥ 
the events of the United States have already caused in her finance aad 
commerce, and which may at any moment occur in her cotton manufactures,. 
has in no respect any interest direct or great enough to accept lightly con- 
flicts and adventures; and already important sections of the majority in 
Parliament make economy the condition of according their support tothe 
ministry. Austria, occupied with internal ameliorations, and borne dewr 
with the expenses occasioned by the abandonment of feudal institutions, aad. 
still more by an excessively large army, sighs for the repose which is neces- 
sary for the success of her reforms and for the reduction of her military ex- 
penditure. France, whose finances are in a much better state, and muctr 
more solidly estabished, has only just opened her markets to the raw and 
manufactured productions of England, and will shortly do so to those of 
Belgium. In presence of that flood of forcign productions, French com- 
merce, in’ order to maintain itself and prosper, has an imperative need of 

capital and of markets—two things which war takes away.” 


MILITARY EFFECT OF SECESSION.—We eee all over our land the influ- 
ence of secession in rousing a war-spirit, and. stimulating preparations for 
an appeal to arms. It is a state of things full of beth political and moral 
dangers. The South has seemed for many months a sort of general camp, 
and the North is at length putting its militia in readiness.for special emer- 
gencies. The manufacture of fire-arms and implements of war is pushed 
forward, day and night, often with two sets of hands, Strange that svek 
& people should at such a period be wasting its time and resources in such 
preparations for mutual mischief and slaughter. 


ENGLISH LIBERALITY TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. — Ia our last Advocate 
we quoted from a circular issued by the London Peace Society, last Nov. 
soliciting subscriptions for a more reliable and more adequate income ia 
prosecuting their work. Inthe Herald of Peace for Feb., 1861, we find 
that these subscriptions, nearly all of them permanent,.already amount to 
more than nine thousand dollars. Such is the reliable basis: on which our 
English co-workers are putting our cause there, and thus'enabling its man- 
agers safely to plan a wider and more effective prosecution of tneir’ work, 
When shall we see the like among ourselves? The-cause of Peace origi- 
nated here with such men as Worcester and Channing, Shall we not. fad 
their mantle resting on their successors in the present-generation P 
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PROOFS OF PROGRESS IN PEACE. 


America has led the world in two of its grandest movements since 
time began: She has experimentally proved that an enlightened and 
religious people can govern themselves, making their own laws, and 
appointing their own men to execute them. And she has shown, that 
Religion needs no aid from the State, and that the State can safely 
give equal protection to all sects and parties of Christians. Most of a 
century has rolled away during which she has held up, to the eyes of 
mankind, these sublime truths. The full effect cannot be known. 

This day she is displaying before the astonished nations another 
and even sublimer lesson, viz: that a nation may be dismembered — 
revolutionized, without the shedding of blood. For months we have 
been in the midst of a revolution, while business, though checked, is 
hot stopped, and a mighty people confine themselves to arguments and 
Persuasion. Never before has a nation passed peaceably through such 
& struggle of conflicting sentiments and interests. Never has a portion 
ofa nation given such provocations, without the central power resort- 
ing to military measures. 

How it enobles our estimate of man to see a great and powerful 
nation, badgered and robbed by a faction, or fraction of its people, and 
yet remain calm, conciliatory, kind. Representatives from the disturb- 
ed section have been allowed to sit in the national councils, and utter 
provoking, denunciatory and treasonable sentiments, avowing them- 
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selves the while to be foreigners, and irrevocably disconnected with 
the nation! Commissioners from the revolted district have been 
allowed to visit the Capitol, urge their “claims” upon the Chief 
Magistrate in person, threaten all sorts of violence, if decisive measures 
are taken to preserve the Union, and return to their homes without 
arrest, Never, on this earth, has it been thus before ! 

Let what may happen, a new lesson, august and lovely, has been 
given to the world. Many weeks of excitement and provocation have 
glided by ; but our streets exhibit nO squads of recruits, no tocsin calls 
our free men to arms. Instead of this, what do we see? A Prace 
Concress! Day by day is considered every asserted grievance, and 
debated every proposed remedy. There have men of opposite views 
given each other a patient and respectful hearing, and at length united 
in proposing a peaceful settlement, embracing mutual concessions. 

Whether the proposed mode of settlement be good or bad, sufficient 
or insufficient, the glorious truth remains, that the nation, instead of 
rushing to arms, took this mode of proceeding. A large gain is secured, 
- a glorious example set. The public ear has become accustomed to the 
term, ‘‘ Peace Congress ;’’ and passion has had time to subside. But 
lately, such arbitrations after fighting have been always resorted to, 
and commissioners have made peace, while generals could not. Now, 
we set the world an example of employing peace commissioners before 
fighting. Presently, the day will come when national contentions, like 
private ones, will be settled without fighting! Henceforth the ‘' Peace 
Society” will no longer be graciously let alone by civil and religious 
magnates, as a harmless collection of kind-hearted dreamers, but will 
stand high among the great benevolent institutions which aim to procure 
the triumph of true religion in the earth. | 

There is hope now, that the States which have united in a new ‘ of 
federacy, will be allowed to proceed, and form a government in their 
own way. If they should find that secession was a grave error, and 
seek to return, another Peace Congress can determine whether to re- 
unite or not, and, if to re-unite, on what terms. Our children will be 
as capable of making wise arrangements as we are, and more 60, as 
they will act in view of facts and events which we now cannot foresee. 
Why should we resort to brutality and blood, forbidden alike by Chris- 
tianity and common sense? Why attempt to force a unton, and thus 
withdrawing the noble lesson we have been holding forth, make our- 
selves both abhorrent and ridiculous? We may ravage the Cotton 
States, and leave them with little else than orphans and widows, mourn 
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ing over burnt homes, and blackened fields; but will this make 
“Union?” Will this remove any grievance, quiet any apprehension, 
or settle any dispute? Will it not be necessary, after inconceivable 
damage on both sides, to appoint commissioners, and have another 
* Peace Congress ” ? 

Let every child in America pray for peace. It is the great want; 
and, if we can reach the end of these difficulties without a fierce, pro- 
tracted war among ourselves, we shall teach a lesson of incalculable 
value to the whole world, the lesson that there ts no real need of war 
in any case, 


INCIDENTAL BEARINGS OF THE PEACE CAUSE. 


Our readers are well aware that the mass of Christians practically 
ignore the claims of our cause to their active support. Right or wrong, 
the fact that they do so, is undeniable; and at every turn do we meet 
it as a quiet but very effective obstruction to our progress. They all 
profess to be friends of peace, as much 80 as anybody, but refuse or 
neglect to do anything for it. If we ask them to give either money or 
labor, to preach or pray on its behalf, they are ready with some 
excuse or other that proves how little they know or care about it. 
They seldom betray any active hostility—most of them are too indiffer- 
ent for that; but, while acknowledging the excellence and vast im- 
portance of our object, they plead either that there is no need of any 
special efforts for its accomplishment, or that they are in truth labor- 
ing for it by their support of the gospel at home, and its spread among 
the heathen, They tell us they are now doing all they can in other 
and more effective modes of usefulness, from which they cannot with- 
draw to spend their energies or funds in a cause from which so much 
less is to be expected for the ultimate welfare of mankind. 

Now, we are far from calling in question the motives of those who 
honestly reason in this way, as there is clearly room for a conscientious 
diversity of opinion here; but for the sake of all the great enterprises 
in which Christians of different denominations are engaged, both at 
home and abroad, for the recovery of a lost world to God, we think 
they ought all to examine, with far more candor and care than they 
have yet done, the bearings of the Peace movement upon these various 
enterprises of Christian Benevolence and Reform. They form perhaps 
the chief glory of the age in which we live; and we deem it wrong for 
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those embarked in them to overlook what is so essential as Peace con- 
fessedly is, to their own steady progress, and their final complete 
triumph. 

The subject has a reach too vast for a satisfactory discussion in a 
single article. We propose calling attention to it ere long in a series 
_ of articles, designed to show how important and indispensable is the 
cause of Peace to the success of all enterprises of Christian Benevolence 
and Reform. We fully believe, ‘and trust we shall be able to prove, 
that it is the grand pioneer and auxiliary of all such enterprises; that 
its support, in one way or another, is quite essential to their success ; 
that its defeat, or only partial failure, must put them all back on the 
great dial-plate of the world’s progress; that without peace, revivals 
of religion must cease, and the various enterprises of Christian benevo- 
lence, as well as those of reform, will all be arrested, paralyzed or — 
seriously crippled. Peace, indeed, is the great desideratum of the age 
and the world, the hinge of almost everything good; and in no other 
way can either money, labor, of influence be expended to better 
purpose for the glory of God, or the highest temporal and spiritual 
welfare of mankind, than in a wise, zealous support of this cause. 

Glance at a single aspect of this argument. Forty-five years ago, 
the friends of Peace started our cause in this country; and, by God’s 
blessing upon perhaps $100,000, or more, spent here in its prosecution 
during this period, there has been formed a public sentiment, chiefly 
in the Free States, that sufficed, for a time at least to hold us back, in 
the face of a most provoking rebellion, from the nameless evils of a 
civil war. It was a deliverance due mainly to the influences diffused 
for nearly half a century by our cause. Had the North been like the 
South, where very little has been done to change the war habits of 
past ages, we should all have plunged at once into a death-struggle 
from which we could hardly have hoped to escape without ages of strife 
and blood-shed whose evils no imagination could foresee or fally conceive. 
Had Christians as a body done their whole duty to this cause from its 
start; had the press and the pulpit, the church and the fireside, the 
leading influences of the land, rallied all along to its steady, resolute, 
untiring support; had there been spent in its prosecution only the 
thousandth part of the money and moral power worse than wasted alrea- 
dy in the rebellion now in progress, the terrible evils now upon us 
would never have come. Could such a result have been reached, what 
arithmetic could compute its importance to the various enterprises 
of Christian benevotence and reform, to the prosperity of our land, to 
the welfare of the world ? 
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MR. COAN’S LETTER. 


G. C. Becxwiru, D. D., Sec. of Am. Peace Soe. 


My Dear BROTHER :—It is always pleasant to remember the cause of 
peace, It is a joyful exercise. It is God-like, Christ-like, heaven-like- 
It calms the soul, makes it reasonable, prostrates its baser passions, 
€xalts the good, teaches moderation, forbearance, forgiveness, love. It is 
blessed to think of ‘the Prince of Peace”; to set him always before us, 
to contemplate his gentleness, his meek and lowly heart, his stainless 
life, his gracious words — ‘Learn of me; take my yoke; love your 
enemies ; feed them; bless them; blessed are the peace makers—that ye 
may be the children of your Father in heaven.’ Is it not good and 
comely to meditate on this theme? Will it not transform us, making us 
“peaceful, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy, having compassion 
ene of another, pitiful, kind, forgiving one another in love, even ss God 
for Christ’s sake hath forgiven us P 

How soon we catch the image of the object we contemplate. So Christ’s 
pure and peaceful image, by a steadfast and admiring contemplation, 
becomes ambrotyped on the soul. “ We all, with open face, beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory as by the spirit of God.” 

What is more to be desired than that all Christians should be disabused 
of false reasoning and false principles on the subject of war; that they 
thould get rid of the spirit of retaliation and revenge; that they should 
understand the import of the assertion—‘ Vengeance is mine”; that they 
should have confidence in the protecting power of goodness aud love ; 
that they should dare to copy the example and to follow in the footsteps 
of “ Him who, when he was reviled, reviled not again”; that they should 
listen to the teachings of Him who said, ‘see that ye resist not evil—put 
up thy sword—love your enemies—do good to those that hate you.” Why 
is it that these simple, sublime and heavenly truths, illustrated and en- 
forced as they are by the life and death of their Divine Author, should be 
so misinterpreted, misunderstood, misapplied and nutralized in the minds 
and lives of professed Christians? ‘They are so plain thata child may 
comprehend them, and so distinct that “‘he may run who reads them "— 
and the way— I am the way ”"—is so open and so straight, that “ the 
way-faring man, though a fool, need not err therein.” 

But the whole subject has become mystified by sophistry, complicated 
by human reasoning, and darkened and obscured by human passions. 
Pride, ambition, envy, jealousy, cupidity, fear, contempt, hatred, revenge— 
these are some of the elements which kindle the fires of war, and none of 
them are from above. All are “earthly, sensual, devilish.” So long as 
these baleful fires burn only outside of the church, we have nothing to fear 
holy martyrs would soon quench them. Our chief danger is when our 
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Zion is in conflagration--when “our holy and our beautiful house ” is 
burning—when the citadel of our strength, our tower of safety, is in 
flames, then it is that we have no refuge, no shelter, no asylum—no sacred 
sanctuary where the wings of the Eternal cover us; no peaceful port 
of observation where we may survey the scenes of tumult and blood with 
pity and supplication; and no holy watch-tower where we may receive the 
bread at God’s lips, and send out notes of reproof and warning from him. 
We mingle in the strife, we are lost in its smoke, we are silenced by its 
roar, we fall in its ruins, we welter in its carnage, we die by the weapons 
we wield, and thus the unheeded warning is verified, ‘“ He that killeth 
with the sword, must be killed with the sword.” 

Am I right in my reflections? Surely my faith can take no other view 
of the life and teachings of our Lord. And why not venture in his foot- 
steps? Why not take the path he took? Why not feel, and speak, and 
act likehim? If we bear his name, why not bear his image? Why do 
what he would not do, and what he would not allow his first disciples to 
do? Surely the disciple is not above his Master; and if the ‘ Master of 
the house ” could endure the insult to be called “ Beelzebub,” why may 
not “those of his household” be a little patient under indignities and 
wrong P 

This is the way my mind reasons; and to me it looks like the gospel 
of Christ; and never, never can the horrors of war cease or die out of 
the world until Christians come out and put off their “ garments rolled in 
blood,” and clothe themselves in the pure and peaceful robes of Christ. 
Then will Zion arise and shine; ther will she be the light of the world, a 
city on a hill; then will her light break forth as the Morning. She will be 
beautiful as Tirza, comely as Jerusalem, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
terrible as an army with banners. With her spiritual panoply she will 
conquer the earth, and inherit all nations. 

Peace principles make slower progress than we desire, and yet they do 
make progress. Wars grow briefer, and less ferocious, and God seems to 
be overruling the conflicts of nations so as to further the great end in 
man, viz: to fill the earth with peace and joy. Would every Christian at 
once abandon all participation in war, and give his decided testimony on 
the side of peace, there never, in my opinion, would be another battle 
fought in Christendom. The thing would be morally impossible. And 
if this be true, what amazing responsibility rests on the disciples of Christ! 
Would that the church knew: her weapons, her power, her privilege, her 
time, her duty. 

But we must wait, not in silence and inactivity, but in meek, patient 
and believing activity. We must live and die in a world of turmoil and 
strife; but our descendants will live in a world of peace where war is’ 
unknown, and its diabolical art untaught. And may we not from the 
peaceful hills of heaven, look down on a world cleansed from blood, and 
redeemed from every curse? God grant it. 
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In our Annual Convention of native church officers we appropriated fifty 
dollars to the Am. Peace Society, for which see enclosed order on Henry 
Hill, Esq., Boston. We desired to send you more; but as we have the 
Marquesas Mission on our hands, beside other objects of care, we could not 
well go higher now. This church has just given $700 to support 
our native missionaries in the Pacific, besides $400 for oth ob- 
jects which call on our benevolence. You will accept the mite we send 
with the assurances of our warm sympathies, and continued prayers for the 
bleased cause of peace; and may the God of love and peace bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly. 

And believe me as ever, your friend and brother in Christ, 
Hilo, Hawaii, Jan. 16, 1861. T. Coan. 


GLIMPSE OF A BATTLE. 


FROM ADDRESS OF HON. JOSIAH QUINCY, BEFORE MASS. PEACE SOCIETY, 
1820. 


Science and revelation concur in teaching that this ball of earth which 
man inhabits, is not the only world; that millions of globes, like ours, 
roll in the immensity of space. There doubtless dwell other moral and 
intellectual natures, angelic spirits, passing what man calls time, in one 
untired pursuit of truth and duty, still seeking, still exploring, ever. satis - 
fying, never satiating, the eth:real, moral, intellectual thirst, whose 
delightful task it is, as it should be ours, to learn the will of the Eterna! 
Father, to seek the good which to that end he hides, and finding, to 
ae adore, and -praise, ‘him first, him last, him midst and without 
end. , 

Imagine one of these celestial spirits, bent on this great purpose, 
descending upon our globe, and led, by chance, to an European plain at 
the point of some great battle, on which to human eye, reckless and blind 
to overruling heaven, the fate of states and empires is suspended. Ona 
sudden, the field of combat opens on his astonished vision. It is a field 
which men call ‘‘ glorious.” A hundred thousand warriors stand in op- 
osed ranks. Light gleams on their burnished steel. Their plumes and 
anners wave. Hill echoes to hill the noise of moving rank and squadron, 
the neigh and tramp of steeds, the trumpet, drum and bugle call. There 
188 momentary pause. A silenc: like that which precedes the fall of the 
thunderholt, like that awful stillness which is precursor to the desolating 
rage of the whirlwind. In an instant flash succeeding flash, pours columns 
of smoke along the plain. ‘The iron tempest sweeps, heaping man, horse, 
and car in undistinguished ruin. In sbouts of rushing hosts, in shock of 
breasting steeds, in peals of musketry, in artillery’s roar, in sabres’ clash, 
in thick and gathering clouds of smoke and dust, all human eye, and ear, 
and sense are lost. Man sees not but the sign of onset. Man hears not 
but the cry of ‘ onward.’ 

_Not so the celestial stranger. His spiritual eye, unobscured by artificial 
night, his spiritual ear unaffected by mechanic noise, witness the real 
scene, naked in all its cruel horrors. He sees lopped and bleeding limbs 
scattered ; gashed, dismembered trunks outspread, gore-clotted, lifeless ; 

rains bursting from crushed sculls; blood gushing from sabred necks ; 
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severed heads, whose mouths mutter rage amidet the palsying of the last 
agony. He hears the mingled cry of anguish and despair issuing from a 
thousand bosoms in which a thousand bayonets turn; the convulsive 
scream of anguish from heaps of mangled, half-expiring victims, over | 
whom the heavy artillery wheels lumber and crust into one mass, bone, 
and muscle, and sinew; while the fetlock of the war-horse drips with 
bloo®, starting from the last palpitation of the burst heart, on which his 
hoof pivots. 

“This is not earth,” would not such a celestial stranger exclaim, “ this 
is not earth, this is hell? This is not man, but demon tormenting demon.” 
Thus exclaiming, would not he speed away to the gkies? His immortal 
nature unable to endure the folly, the crime and the madness of man. 

If in this description there be nothing forced, and nothing exaggerated ; 
if all great battles exhibit scenes like these, only multiplied ten thousand 
times, in every awful form, in every cruel feature, in every heart-rending 
circumstance, will society in a high state of moral and intellectual im- 
provement endure their recurrence? As light penetrates the mass, and 
power with light, and purity with power, will men in any country consent 
to entrust their peace and rights to a soldiery like that of Eurcpe, 
described as a “ needy, sensual, vicious cast, reckless of God and man, and 
mindful only of their officer ?” 

‘‘ Revolutions go not backward.” Neither does the moral and intellec- 
tual progress of the multitude. Light is shining where once there was 
darkness, and is penetrating and purifying the once corrupt and enslaved 
portions of our species. It may occasionally, and for a season, be ob- 
scured, or seem retrograde; but light, moral and intellectual, shall con- 
tinue to ascend to the zenith, until that which is now dark, shall be in 
day, and much of that earthly crust which still adheres to man, shall fall 
and crumble away as his nature becomes elevated. 

With this progress, it needs no aid from prophecy, none from revelation, 
to foretell that war, the greatest yet remaining curse and shame of our 
race, shall retire to the same cave, where “ Pope and Pagan” have re- 
tired, to be remembered only, with a mingled sentiment of disgust and 
wonder, like the war-feast of the savage, Jike the pledge of revenge in the 
scull-bowl] of Odin, like the murder of helots in Greece, and of aladiaions 
in Rome, like the witch-burnings, the Smithfield fires, and Sc. Bartholomew 
massacres of modern times. 


DugE.tinc.—Travelling in a stage coach, Professor V got into 
an argument with a fellow traveller about duelling, the necessity of 
which the Professor strenuously denied. The other stoutly maintained 
it, and insisted that there were many cases which could be decided 
only by aduel. ‘I deny that,” said the Professor. ‘‘ Poh!’’ ex- 
claimed the other, ‘‘ it is quite clear. Why, what else can you do? 
Here are you and I talking together ; and suppose we get into a warm 
argument, and I say to you, ‘ you lie!” what can youdothen? You 
must fight me—there’s no other remedy.”’ ‘‘I deny it,” replied the 
Professor, with provoking coolness. ‘‘ Well, but what can you do?” 
‘‘Why,” he again replied, ‘‘if you say to me, ‘you lie!’ I should 
say, prove it. If you do prove it, I do lie; if you don't prove it, it’s 
you that lie. And there is an end to the matter.’” 
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THE VULTURE’S LECTORE TO HER CHILDREN. »* 


Many naturalists are of opinion, that the animals which we commonly 
consider es mute, have the power of imparting their thoughts to one an- 
other. That they can express general sensations is very certain; every 
being that can utter sounds, has a different voice for pleasure and for 
pain. The hound informs his fellows when he scents his game; the hen 
ealls her chickens to theirfood by her cluck, and drives them from danger 
by her scream. Birds have the greatest variety of notes; they have 
indeed a variety, which seems almost sufficient to make a speech adequate 
to the purposes of a life which, is regulated by instinct, and admits little 
change or improvement. To the cries of birds, curiosity or superstition 
has been always attentive; many have studied the language of the feath- 
ered tribe, ae some have boasted that they understood it. 

A shepherd of Bohemia has, by long abode in the forests, enabled him- 
self to understand the voice of birds; at least he relates with great confi- 
dence a story, of which the credibility ia left to be considered by the 
learned. ‘ As I was sitting,” said he, “within a hollow rock, and watch- 
ing my sheep that fed in the valley, I heard two vultures interchangeably 
crying on the summit of the cliff.. Both voices were earnest and deliber- 
ate. My curiosity prevailed over my care of the flock. I climbed slowly 
and silently from crag to crag, concealed among the Shrubs, till 1 found a 
cavity where I might sit and listen without suffering or giving disturbance. 
I soon perceived that my labor would be well repaid; for an old vulture 
was sitting on a naked prominence, with her young about her, whom she 
was instructing in the arts of a vulture’s life, and preparing by the last 
lecture for their final dismission to the mountains and the skies. 

‘My children,’ said the old vulture, ‘ you will the less want my instruc- 
tions, because you have had my practice before your eyes; you have seen 
me snatch from the farm the household fowl; you have seen me seize the 
leveret in the bush, and the kid in the pasture; you know how to fix your 
talons, and how to balance your flight when you are laden with your prey. 
But remember the taste of more delicious food; I have often repaled: you 
with the flesh of man.’ 

‘Tell us,’ said the young vultures, ‘where man may be found, and how 
he may be known. His flesh is surely the natural food of a vulture. Why 
have you never brought a man in your talons to the nest?’ ‘He is too 
bulky,’ said the mother. ‘When we find a man, we can only tear away 
his flesh, and leave his bones upon the ground.’ ‘Since man is so big,’ 
said the young ones, ‘how do you kill him? You are afraid of the wolf 
and of the Lear; by what power are vultures snperior to man? Is man 
more defenceless than a sheep ?” 

‘We have not the strength of man,’ returned the mother; ‘and I am 
sometimes in doubt whether we have the subtlety ; and the vultures would 
seldom feed upon bis flesh had not nature devoted him to our uses, in- 
fused into him a strange ferocity, which I have never observed in any 
other being that feeds upon the earth. ‘Two herds of men will often meet 
and shake the earth with noise,‘and fill the air with fire. When you hear 
noise, and see fire with flashes along the ground, hasten to the place with 
your swiftest wing, for men are surely destroying one another; you will 
then find the ground smoking with blood, and covered with carcasses, of 
ee many are dismembered and mangled for the convenience of the 
vulture.’ 


‘But when they have killed their prey,’ said the pnpil, ‘ why do they 
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not eat it? When the wolf has killed a sheep, he suffers not the vulture 
to topch it till he is satisfied himself. Is not man andéther kind of wolf?’ 

‘Man,’ said the mother, ‘is the only beast who kills that which he does 
not devour, and this quality makes him so much a benefactor to our 
species.’ ‘If men kill our prey, and lay-it in our way,’ said the young one, 
‘what need have we of laboring for ourselves ?’ 

‘ Because man will, sometimes,’ replied the mother, ‘remain a long time 
quiet in his den. . The old vultures will tell you when you are to watch his 
motions. When you see menin great numbegs moving close together, 
like a flock of storks, you may conclude that they are hunting, and that 
you will soon revel in human blood.’ 

‘But still,’ said the young one, ‘I would gladly know the reason of this 
mutual slaughter. I could never kill what I could not eat.’ ‘ My child,’ 
said the mother, ‘this is a question which I cannot answer, though I am 
reckoned the most subtle bird of the mountain. When I was young, I 
used frequently to visit the rie of an old vulture, who dwelt upon the 
Carpathian rocks; he bad made many observations; he knew the places 
that afforded prey round his habitation, as far in every direction as the 
strongest wing can fly between the rising and setting of the summer sun; 
he had fed year after year on the entrails of men. His opinion was, that 
men had only the appearanee of animal life, heing really vegetables with a 
pore of motion; and that, as the boughs of an oak are dashec together 

y the storm that swine may fatten upon the falling acorns, 60 men are by 
some unaccountable power driven one against another, till they lose their 
motion that vultures may be fed. Others think they have observed some- 
thing of contrivance and policy among these mischievous beings; and 
those that hover more closely round them, pretend that there is in every 
herd one that gives directions to the rest, and seems to be more eminently 
delighted with a wide carnage. What it is that entitles him to such a 
ee we know not; he is seldom the biggest or the swiftest; but 

e shows, by his eagerness and diligence, that he is, more than any of the 
others, a friend to the vultures.—Johnson's Rambler. 


Courts MARTIAL.— When the nation was engaged in war, more veteran 
troops and more regular discipline were esteemed to be necessary, than 
could be expected from a mere militia. And therefore at such times more 
rigorous methods were put in use for the raising of armies, and the due 
ee and discipline of the soldiery, which are to be looked upon 
only as temporary excrescences bred out of the distemper of the state, and 
not as any part of the permanent and perpetual laws of the kingdom. 
For martial law, which is built upon no settled principles, but is entirely 
arbitrary in its decisions, is, as Sir Matthew Hale observed, in truth and 
reality no law, but something indulged rather than allowed as a law. The 
necessity of order and discipline in an army is the only thing which can 
give it countenance ; and therefore it ought not to be permitted in time of 
peace, when the king’s courts are open for all persons to receive justice 
according to the laws of the land. Wherefore Thomas Earl of Lancaster, 
being condemned at Pontefract, 15 Edward II, by martial law, his attain- 
der was reversed, 1 Edward III, because it was done in time of peace. 
And it is laid down, that if a lieutenant, or other, that hath commission of 
martial authority, doth in time of peace, hang or otherwise execute any 
man by color of martial law, this is murder ; for it is against magna carta. 
The petition of right, moreover, enacts, that no commission shall issue to 
proceed within this land according to martial law.—Blackstone. 
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ALGERNON SIDNEY ON ENGLAND'S CIVIL WARS. 


William the Norman was no sooner dead, but the nation was rent in 
pee by.his son Robert contesting with his younger sons, William and 

enry, for the crown. They being all dead, aid their sons, the like hap- 
pens between Stephen and Maud. Henry II. was made king to terminate 
all disputes; but it proved a fruitless expedient. Such as were more scan- 
dalous, and not less dangerous, did soon arise between him and his sons, 
who, besides the evils brought upon the nation, vexed him to death by 
their rebellion. 

The reigns of John and Henry III. were yet more tempestuous. Ed- 
ward II.’s lewd, foolish, infamous and detestable government ended in 
his deposition and death, to which he was brought by his wife and son. 
Edward II]. employed his own and his subjects’ valour against the French 
and Scots ; but, whilst the foundations were out of order, the nation could 
never receive any advantage by their victories. All was calculated for the 
glory, and turned to the aivantage of one man. He being dead, all that 
the English held in Scotland and in France, was lost thrcugh the baseness 
of his successor, with more blood than it had been gained; and the civil 
nk raised by his wickedness and madness, ended as those of Edward had 

one. : 

The peace of Henry IV.’s reign was interrupted by dangerous civil wars ; 
and the victory obtained at Shrewsbury had not perhaps secured him on 
the throne, if his death had not prevented new troubles. Henry V. ac- 
quired such reputation by his virtue and victories that none dared to invade 
the crown during his life; but immediately*after his death, the storms pre- 
pared against his family, broke out with the utmost violence. His son's 
weakness encouraged Richard, Duke of York, to set up a new title, which 
roduced such mischief as hardly any people has suffered, unless upon 
ke occasion ; for besides the slaughter of many thousands of the people, 
and especially of those who had been accustomed to arms, the devastation 
of the best parts of the kingdom, and the loss of all that our kings had 
inherited in France, or gained by the blood of their subjects, four-score 
ar of the blood, as Philip de Comines calls them, died in battle, or un- 

er the hand of the hangman. Many of the most noble families were ex- 
tinguished; others lost their most eminent men. Three kings, and two 
presumptive heirs of the crown, were murdered, and the nation brought 
to that shameful exigence to set up a young man to reign over them who 
had no better cover for his sordid extraction than a Welsh pedigree, that 
meh show how a tailor was descended from Prince Arthur, Cadwallader, 
and Brutus. But the wounds of the nation were not to be healed with 
such a plaister. He could not rely upon a title made up of such stuff, and 
Patched with a marriage toa princess of a very questionable birth. His 
own meanness inclined him to hate the nobility; and, thinking it to be as 
ig for them to take the crown from him as to give it him, he industri- 
ously applied himself to glean up the remainders of the house of York, 
from whence a competitor might, arise, and by all means to crush those 
who were most able to oppose hid: This exceedingly weakened the nobil- 
ity, who held the balance between him and the Commons, and was the 
first step towards the dissolution of our ancient government; but he was 
so far trom settling the kingdom in peace, that such rascals as Perkin 
Warbeck and Simnel were able to disturb it. 

The reign of Henry VIII. was turbulent and bloody; that of Mary was 
furious, and such as had brought into subjection to the most powerful, 
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roud and cruel nation st that time in the world, if God had not wonder- 
fully protected us. Nay, Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, notwithstand- 
ing the natural excellence of their dispositions, and their knowledge of the 
truth in matters of religion, were forced by that which men call ‘“‘ jealousy 
of state,” to foul their hands so often with illustrious blood, that if their 
reigns deserve to be accounted amongst the most gentle of monarchies, 
they were more heavy than the government of any commonwealth in time 
of peace; and yet their lives were never secure against such as conspired 
against them upon the account of title. 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


What might be done, if men were wise, 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn for one another? 


Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of loving-kindness, 
And knowledge pour, 
From shore to shore, 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 


All slavery, warfare, lies and wrongs, 
All vice and crime, might die together ; 
And wine and corn, 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in sunny weather. 


What might be done! This might be done; 
And more than this my suffering brother— 
More than the tongue 
Ever said or sung, 
If men were wise, and loved each other. 


FREEDOM NOT BY FoRcE.—It is not very long ago since the question of 
obtaining amelioration, of winning freedom, by physical force, was mooted 
in England. Let the student of its history say at what age, under what 
sovereign, amid what arrangement of external circumstances, freedom in 
England has ever been won merely by the exercise of physical force. 
There is no instance of the kind. The same unvarying tale is told from 
the beginning to the end, from first to last, from Cade and Tyler to Frost 
and Williams. They all bear one self-same testimony; they all tell us 
that the intellectual is not to be gained by the physical; that freedom of 
institutions, and, above all, freedom of mind, are things to be wrought out 
by a different process ; that there is no safety in battles won, or in armies 
sustained, unless the mind and morale of a nation go along with them in 
the struggle; and that by peaceful means alone has any advantage ever 
been gained that has proved: a lasting benefit to the people of this country. 

There was no real exception to this in the civil wars in the time of 
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Charles TI. The Puritan army prevailed; the sovereign was brought to 
the block, the Protectorship established; but it was not a real Common- 
wealth, and all the advantage that had been gained passed away like the 
dry leaves of autumn when driven along by the breeze. Scarcely a trace 
was left behind; and for this reason, that how much svever those who were 
victors in that contest might have had right, truth, and justice on their 
side, they yet were anticipating the time when knowledge and opinion 
would have backed the change. They were in a state of things which 
made them rest upon violence; and the success which that violence gave 
them faded away, and left them forlorn and dejected; and the world had to 
begin over again, and by another process, that which they hud endeavored 
to gain by their sudden irruption upon the ancient state of things, and 
which they thought to conquer only because they were “ Ironsides,” and 
knew how to wield their swords as well us their Bible. They add to the 
monitions which all other records furnish, and assure us, that in the action 
upon public opinion, in the resolve rather to endure martyrdom than to 
perpetrate aggression in the formation of our own characters for the pos- 
session and the exercise of intellectual as well as political liberty, ana in 
the making our bond of union a peaceful, an intellectual, and a moral one, 
in this is our security; in this is the pledge of a success, which, as its rests 
not on the bayonet, the sword, or the cannon, so neither by the bayonet, 
the sword, nor the cannon can it be put down, or torn away from the peo- 
ple who have once in their enlightened mood made it their own posses- 
sion.—W. J. Foz. 


WHAT IS STILL LEFT OF OUR COUNTRY. 

Of the fourteen sermons preached on the late Fast Day in Boston and 
its immediate vicinity, and reported more or less fully in the Boston 
Traveller, we select some extracts from that of Rev. Dr. Putnam, Roxbury, 
which can not fail to interest all right-thinking men, as striking the true 
key-note of the times :— 


The question is, what is left? What of hope, what of duty, what of 
nationality, what means of civil and social well-being? What remains 
we should inquire, and strengthen that, and build upon that, in faith, and 
patience, and patriotic determination. 

1. There remains then, first, the hope, however faint you may think it, 
—the hope, not yet given up, that the breach may be healed, the seceders 
return, and the old harmony, or something better than that, be restored. 
Public men, and the press, seem to cling to this hope. God grant the 
prophecy may prove true! say I, and most of you will say; but not with 
overmuch confidence. It can only come to pass through great suffering 
and humiliation in one section or another. te is hard reuniting such a 
bond, thus broken, so as to give us back the country that we had, or 
thought that we had. 

2. And if this best and first hope must fail, still the question recurs, 
what remains? There remains, secondly, the bulk of the old nation— 
twenty-seven States out of the thirty-four, a country of vast extent and of 
& vast population; only two or three millions of free citizens gone, their 
pees to be made good by the natural growth of the population long 

efore another census is taken. Boundaries as they are to-day, keep them 
fixed and perpetual; and what is lost will hardly be missed in the estimate 
of numbers, of power, or of resources. 
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Would that we could be sure the boundaries will remain as they now 
are; but they are insecure. As many more states are in suspense, doubt- 
ing whether to stay or go, with strong proclivities towards going. And it 
seems but too probable that they will remain only upon such conditions, 
if at all, as cannot be granted without making their adhesion a worse 
calamity than their secession; for, even if everything be granted that 
they can ask on the question of slavery, they will only stay upon the 
understanding that they may go when they please, that they are not bound 
for a moment by any mutual obligations. They will stay only so long as 
they can have their own way, elect their men, and carry their measures ; 
they will go whenever they get out-voted in anything. When their candi- 
date is not chosen, their favorite policy not adopted, they will hold up 
their threatening finger, and prepare to go; and the other States through a 
majority, must always waive their principles and their rights, in order to 
avert the prospect of a new breach, a new convulsion, a new panic, and a 
new ruin to commerce and industry. If they remain upon such terma, 
with such an understanding, it is but a hollow truce and a transient peace 
they give us; a government without power or credit ; a republic without 
all republican principle; a@ nominal union, with a'match always in hand to 
fire it. 

But still the question recurs, what remains? What remains to possess, 
or to do, or to hope, after all that? This is forever the question for the 
brave and the manly heart of the people to turn to and to ponder—not 
what we have lost, but what remains. We must choke down our grief, | 
brush away our tears, and not go maundering, in broken-hearted despair, 
over the sad remembrances of an irrecoverable past, whose glory is de- 
parted, but look around to see what remains. If the land below the Ohio 
and the Potomac shall become foreign, what remains ? 

3. There remains, thirdly, a country the largest in the world, I suppose, 
except perhaps Russia, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific; a 
country with two oceans, with rivers and lakes, with a rich soil, and 
resources hardly yet begun to be drawn upon, and a population of twenty 
millions, with room and opportunity to multiply that number twenty-fold ; 
a people composed of various races, and those the strongest in the world, 
all of, good blood, and the better ‘for mixing—Saxon, Celtic, Teutonic, 
Scandinavian—inured to all pursuits of industry, trained to all knowledge. 
A country surely this is of magnificent capabilities ; and, freed from that 
element of slavery which has proved so disturbing a one, accustomed to 
the republican system, to the rule of the majority, a country strong enough 
to maintain order at home and command respect abroad; with a climate 
favorable to physical strength, to industrious habits and to mental devel- 
opment. That is what remains. 

It has been our pride and boast heretofore, that our country included 
all climates and all latitudes, yielding every variety of products; but in- 
stead of that, there may remain the satisfaction of having a homogeneous 
people, bound together by interests and pursuits and temperaments and 
sympathies, united and strong through those national and industrial sym- 
aaa which are more tenacious and reliable than any political ones. 

urely it will be a splendid country, a powerful nation. And when once 
commercial relations and political power get adjusted to the new order of 
things, and we get reconciled to parting from the old, dear historic pro- 
prieties, 1am not sure that there will not remain for us a stronger and 
more harmonious country than that which our fathers purchased with 
their blood, and gave to us, as they fondly hoped, for an everlasting in- 
heritance. 

But, it will be said, we are not sure of having even so much of a country 
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as that left to us. Some persons think that when once division takes 
place, and is acceded to, there willbe subdivisions; that the process of 
disintegration, once begun, will go on until it cuts the nation up into 
various independent sovereignties, bringing upon us we know not what 
form of anarchy, or what form of social and political chaos. 

The latest political L gates of proceeding that I have noticed, is one 
in which it is proposed to cut off New England from the other States, and 
leave it alone to itself; and that fate is considered, by those who broach 
the scheme, as the direst calamity that could befall us. That ia their ven- 
geance upon New England. That threat, it is presumed, will be sufficient 
to bring us to any terms of humiliation, and to force from us a consent . 
never again to have a mind of our own, never for a moment to think for 
ourselves, and never to speak out our thought, or to cast any vote except 
at the dictation of those States which claim a divine right to rule, and will 
never submit to be out-voted. 

The next political map may possibly represent these six States dis- 
severed from all political connection with the reat of the continent. Who 
knows? Ido not believe it; I do not desire it. New England loves the 
Union, and loves loyalty to it; and the more States she can maintain her 
connection with, the better,—the whole thirty-four, if possible, and twenty 
rather than a less number. 

. But supposing the threat should be carried out, then it is still our duty 
manfully to meet the question, what remains? What remains to be 
strengthened, to be maintained, to be relied upon? And we need not be 
afraid to face that question. What if it should come to that, and New 
England alone be our country, what remains? A small corner of the con- 
. tinent, to be sure, a little corner, which the rest may think they can well 

spare. But countries are apt to be small corners of continents. They 
may be strong and prosperous, notwithstanding. Iam not aware that the 
people of large countries are individually any more enlightened, or more 
prosperous, or more contented, than the people of small countries. 

It does not appear that the people of Folland are any more wanting in 
the essential elements of well being than the people of Prussia, or the 
people of Belgium than those of France; or that Switzerland has any 
occasion to envy Austria for her size; or that it is a misfortune to be a 
citizen of Sweden rather than of Russia. As a matter of fact, it appears 
that great cougtries have Db id ater great burdens to bear and great 
perils to undergo; that they have more frequent wars, and, generally, 
severer despotisms, and are liable to bloodier revolutions. What ie there, 
after all, so dreadful in belonging to a small country? History would 
show, 1 think, that the advantages pretty well balance the disadvadvant- 
ages. Accustomed to contemplate the large spaces of the old continent, 
with its boundless outlying territories, we have perhaps come to conceive 
that New England is too small to be a country. But, if we come to com- 
paricons, it is larger than Old England, with Wales added. It is nearly 
six times as large as Belgium or Holland — that Holland, too, which once 
waged a successful war of Independence against Spain, when Spain was 
the first power in the world, and which contended with England on equal 
terms for the naval and commercial supremacy of the seas. 

_ New England is more than three times as large as Denmark, and four 
times as large as Switzerland. But in population it even now exceeds the 
joint nations 1 have named in comparison, and possibly Belgium, the 
thickest-peopled spot in Europe. Something, then, :emains for a country, 
something as to extent and numbers, even upon @his last and worst and 

irest supposition of New England’s being cast out alone. | | 

Byt the strength of a nation does not, any more than its general well- 
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being, depend solely upon extent and numbers. It depends mainly u 

its social compactnesa and harmony, and the disposition of each section 
and portion to stand by all the rest. And New England alone, thorough- 
ly compacted in a national unity, each section and class of it willing to 
take its turnin being out-voted, each party acquiescing in a temporary 
defeat from time to time,—New England alone, thus consolidated, would 
be stronger than the whole of the rest of the continent merely united in 
that sort of league in which minorities have no respect for majorities, and 
in which every State, or county, or town, assumes the right, and is prompt 
to protect it or to exercise it, of withdrawing whenever any public question 
is not decided according to its wish. Stronger, I say, not for a single 
battle perhaps, but stronger for the strains and the exigencies of any 
twenty years’ political existence. 

And there is more yet remaining to New England after the terrible dis- 
ruption shall have come, if come it must. There remains the character of 
her people. And here, in character, lies the principal element of every 
nation’s power and prosperity. The people of New England, as a body, 
are intelligent, industrious, energetic and frugal. They love liberty, not 
a wild and lawless liberty, but liberty as protected and regulated by law. 
They respect religion reverently, and support its institutions liberally; 
and with all their wretched short-comings that give them so much reason 
for repentance and shame, I suppose they do observe the practical Christ- 
ian virtues as faithfully as any people in the world. It is a fixed principle 
with the people of New England, to provide for the education of all the 
children witiiin her borders. Her seminaries of learning are the largest 
and best endowed in the land, and far the most numerous in proportion to 
the population. She furnishes—a most significant fact, though not spoken 
of with much respect—the school-masters and school-books of the conti- 
nent. And what section has produced so many eminent scholars, poets, 
historians? She is eminent for the provision she makes for the noblest 
charities. She provides for her poor, and for the world’s poor—as many 
of them as come. She takes thought for her deaf and dumb and blind 
and idiotic and insane, and all the children of misfortune ; nor does she 
cast off her criminals as beyond the hope of recovery. She sends her 
contributions liberally beyond her own borders, as no other people do. 
She builds the colleges aa churches of the West; she sends her Bibles 
broadcast over all the world; she earns the chief support of missions. 

Now, here certainly are some of the elements of a national existence. 
And then, what is better than all, the children of New England love their 
Mother. Wherever they go, they honor and applaud her, and carry as 
much of her with them, in their habits and institutions, as they can. 
They believe in her. Her inhabitants are conscious of a sort of unity 
among themselves, such as makes the best strength of a people. 

Such is the spirit that makes a nation one, and strong in its oneness. 
And perhaps it will be found, in the end, that there cannot be any real 
and firm union any farther than this spirit extends, and that it is the ulti- 
mate destiny of New England to be a country alone. Who knows? And 
if it must come to that—we do not desire it, we will avert it if we can— 
but if it must come to that, I, for one, should not despair, and should have 
amall misgivings as tc the ultimate results. Much will be lost in a politi- 
cal and commercial view; but much will remain whereon to build a new 
hope and a new prosperity. 

‘The character of a people is everywhere the principal thing. A strong, 
intelligent, free-minded,@ndustrious, and frugal people, be they many or 
be they few, will always constitute a stable and well ordered nationality. 
They cannot be dispersed by the powers of earth; they never will be 
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forsaken of God. With New England alone for my country—if that must 
be—I should expect as much solid prosperity and enduring peace, and as 
happy an order of things, as the human lot admits of, and as much power 
as is useful for any purposes but those of pride and vain-glory. 

But if the change must come, when it is fully accomplished it may 
reasonably be expected that a more steady and reliable commercial pros- 
perity will be built up, less liable to these rumors, panics and crises which 
are incident to political dis-harmony and convulsions. I do not think 
many of us desire disunion; I, for one, assuredly do not; but instead of 
being overpowered by fear about it, as if it were the knell of our doom 
and the seal of our ruin, it is more manly, it is wiser, it is Godlier, to 
look the possible event bravely in the face, and think of the things that 
remain, and not only to think of them, but, according to the principle of 
our text, to do what we may to strengthen them. If the country must go 
to pieces, let us flee to the rock on which we can take our stand and find 
neieh For us there is such a rock, and no storms from without can 
shake it. 

Free minds, free speech, free industry, free worship; the strong arm 
and the strong intellect; religious faith, noral convictions, the Christian’s 
hope; brave men and true women, venerable wise men, and beautiful - 
children ; industry that never tires, enterprise that never flags, and affec- 
tions that grow not cold; home comforts, fireside contentments ; loyalty 
to one another, and trust in God ;—these, these are the things that re- 
main; and where these are, there is a country to love and to honor, there 
18 a prosperity which panics cannot blight, and a power that enemies can- 
hot crush, and a hope that civil convulsions cannot extinguish. We will 
pray God to spare our country as it is, and as it was; but if that, in His 
unsearchable wisdom, may not be permitted, we will rejoice and give 
thanks for the country that will be left to us, for “the things that re- 
main.’’ 


PEACEFUL REVOLUTION.—The friends of liberty and popular rights in 
England have at length learned the true way — by legal, peaceful means. 
Lord Brougham, in a recent statement, thus explains the precess: ‘ The 
progress of our institutions in England has at times been rather slow; their 
amelioration has been gradual; but reciprocal concessions, while frustra- 
ting the hopes of the most enthusiastic spirits on either side, have produced 
a result the most advantageous to the public interest, and with this inesti- 
mable benefit, that the motion of the machine has been gentle, without any 
overturning or breaking, without even any serious shock —at the utmost, 
nothing more tha: iust a jot now and then—no revolutionary crisis, no 
alternations of anarchy and absolutism. “More than two centuries have 
elapsed since our last revolution ; for the event which was so called forty 
years later was but a change, and a very small change, of dynasty and per- 
sons. The nearest approach to a revolutionary crisis was the affair of 1832, 
in which I took part, as being at the head of the Government with my 
dear and illustrious friend Lord Grey, one of the most enlightened and 
most virtuous of statesmen. I then though: " saw the revolution, though 
still far off, and its features were such as to give me no desire to see it 
closer. 
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FEDERATIVE UNIONS. 


To devise a federal bond strong enough to hold together free communi- 
ties, without crushing their liberties in the very attempt to combine them, 
has been the object of thought and experiment to the formers of liberal 
constitutions for twenty-five centuries. The Amphictyonic Congress of 
Greece is even older than authentic history. It was a venerable but pow- 
 erless council, without executive vigor, or even effective judicial power, 
which sought by influence mainly to heal the feuds and dissensions con- 
stantly springing up between those fierce democracies. When the Greeks 
found it necessary solidly to combine against the colossal power of Persia, 
they did not unite under the Amphictyonic Congress, but under a general 
convention specially assembled for the purpose. The Panionion of the 
twelve commercial states of Asia Minor had even less of administrative 
consistency and strength. It was rather a festive religious solemnity than 
a political organization ; ard though not without unitive political influ- 
ence, (all popular conventions are attended with more or less of that,) 
utterly inadequate as a federative bond. 

The Beotian, GEtolean and Achean Leagues, successively formed from 
the sixth to the second centuries before CHRIST, show a great development 
of the grand political idea of federation. The last named, the Achzan 
League, consisted of several states of lower Greece, with Corinth at their 
head. Cemented by the eloquence of Aratus, and the military geniue of 
Philopemen, it formed the last barrier of Greek nationality and independ- 
ence. But shortly after the death of the great men who formed it, the 
union was dissolved, and the states fell, one by one, before the highly 
centralized, and therefore invincible, power of Rome. The political ele- 
ments let loose by that dissolution, along with the foreign invasions to 
which it left the country exposed, demolished not only the liberty but the 
very fertility and population of that once rich and flourishing region. 
“The civil contests of the Greeks among themselves,” says Hermann, 
“and the wars which the Romans waged on their soil, made that land a 
wilderness ; for whole days’ journeys the country lay depopulated, or was 
a mere haunt of robber bands. Three thousand fighting men were the 
utmost that all Greece could furnish; that Greece which, united, was an 
overmatch for the greatest monarchy of the world on the battle fields of 
Marathon and Plata, and strewed the sea with the wrecks of her vast 
fleets at Salamis and Mycale. 7 

The modern attempts at federation have been more successful. The 
Helvetic Confederacy has taken five centuries to reach its present power. 
In 1307, three cantons, Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden, entered into a 
confederacy for mutual aid against Austria. Other cantons have been 
added from time to time—some by conquest, others by voluntary annexa- 
tion. The present number, twenty-two, was not completed till the time 
of Napoleon I.; and the present compact, by which all are placed ona 
perfect equality, only dates from the peace of 1814. 

The Swiss confederacy greatly | political unity and efficacy. It is 
rather an association of cantons for mutual defence, than a fusion and 
assimilation of peoples into one body politic. The general dict, it is true, 
declares war, concludes peace, contracts foreign alliances, nominates diplo- 
matic representatives, determines the amount of military force, and gov- 
erns the expenditure of the finances of the confederation. But it has no 
head. The president of the diet is simply the burgomaster of the canton 
in which it meets. The republic has no president, no individual executive 
under any name. The scanty executive and judicial powers which are 
vested in the federal government, are lodged with the diet, a body con- 
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sisting of fifty to a hundred members, and therefore tardy and inefficient 
in its operations. If a Swiss canton is invaded, it demands help from the 
adjacent canton, and at the same time sends word to the vorost, which 
convokes the diet, and federal interposition cannot be had till after the 
debates and decisions of that body. A rapid and energetic enemy, as in 
the case of Massena, has often done great and irreparable mischief before 
the unwieldy powers of the general government could be summoned and 
concentrated. Switzerland, which has been compared to a great town, of 
which the valleys are the streets, and the mountains groups of contiguous 
houses, owes the preservation of its liberties more to its very peculiar phy- 
sical surface than tu the energy and efficiency of its government. Its free 
and hardy races are held tugether more by the circumambient pressure of 
i ia monarchies, than by the strength or vitality of their federal 


The provinces, or states of Holland, federated by the Union of Utrecht, 
in 1579, enacted a brilliant part in the history of Europe in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The compact was an imperfect one 
—a combination of states, not a union of people, animated by one political 
life. Identity of language, religion, interests, and dangers, however, 
secured a long duration to this confederacy ; and with all its imperfection, 
its astonishing results have caused it to be regarded as a master-piece of 
enlightened and successful policy. Under the combined influence of free- 
dom and union, the people who occupied that strip of sand, not unfre- 
quently submerged beneath the ocean, rapidly rose to the rank of a first- 
rate power, attained a great colonial empire, acommerce and an opulence 
beyond that of any other nation in Europe, and enjoyed internal tranquili- 
ty, and religious Peadorn and life, while the rest of Europe was es eee 
by religious and political convulsions. Long prosperity and teeming 
wealth, however, engendered or stimulated the seeds of political decay 
Holland was rent asunder by the violence of party dissensions, and weak- 
ened by an increasing disposition to intermeddle in the wars of France 
and England. After the terrible vicissitudes of her later history, she was 
willing to repose under the shadow of royalty, and the greatest republic of 
the Old World is now one of the smallest of its monarchies. The benefits 
which union and freedom had conferred upon her, however, appear from 
the fact that, after all her losses and the long interruption of her com- 
merce, Holland was still, at her emancipation from the yoke of the French 
in 1814, *‘the richest country in Europe.” 

Our own republic brings up the rear in the order of time and history of 
federative unions. It is the first which really deserves the name of a 
union, Our fathers were familiar with the history of the earlier federa- 
tions. They are often alluded to in the discussions of our transition 
period. But it was felt that none of these would meet the exigencies, or 
satisfy the aspirations of the American people. Alliance, solemn league, 
and covenant, confederation, compact—none of these were satisfactory. 
They demanded a union; a union which, as WASHINGTON expressed it, 
would make them “ one people;” a union which, in the impassioned lan- 
guage of OTIs, would “knit into the very blood and bones of the original 
system every section as fast as settled.” Such a union was formed when, 
instead of states, provinces, or cantons, as before, the people themselves 
consummated the federative bond, in that memorable enacting formula of 
our Constitution :—" We the people of the United States. . . do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 

It was the first federative union in history which had been formed by 
the people—the whole people. It was a grand and solemn act of popular 
sovereignty, an expression of the popular will and heart. Jt was the birth 
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of a nation; the coming forth into light and life of a body politic which, 
as we have already shown in these columns, had been forming and w- 
ing in the womb of history for near a century and a half before. ose 
manifestations of a common life animating the colonies from the begin- 
ning, were now to be developed with more active vitality, and higher 

wer in the form of a popular union. And the growth of this republic 
for the first seventy years of its life, to which that of no earlier federation, 
not even Holland itself, is comparable, is a proof of the amazing vitality 
and expansive power which lie in the combination of the two political 
forces of freedom and union. The last of federative unions is the most 
perfect. May it prove, under the guardianship of the same Divine Provi- 
dence who first harmonized its passing demerits into one system, also the 
most enduring.—NV. Y. World. 


SECESSION : 
THE GREAT SLAVEHOLDING REBELLION. 


Harp TruEes.—Times, says one writing Feb 9, from Charleston, S. C., 
are essentially hard here. There is no use for the papers to deny it, for 
it will not alter the fact. Not only are the poor people driven to the last 
extremity, but the merchants havé to resort to every means to pay their 
notes and drafts. It is almost impossible to collect bills and accounts. 
The oldest and ablest firms have not yet paid their July bills, and of course 
employees can get scarce enough to sustain them, and often have to run in 
debt for their board. This is one occasion of so many joining the army. 
Urged by necessity, and having the tempting allurements of but little to 
do, with plenty to eat, drink and wear, their friends and associates around 
them, is it any wonder that so many join the service P 

Though there was a general complaint of the insufficiency of provisions 
when the companies were first called into active service, they are now well 
fed and comfortably provided for. No liquor is furnished the men by the 
State; but they have the privilege of getting as much as they choose, and 
they are not slow of availing themselves of it. Happening to be down on 
the wharf a few minutes betore the steamer left for the various fortifica- 
tions, I took an ahaha of the freight to be sent. It consisted of the 
following articles: Two barrels whisky, one hundred hollow shot, two 
demijohns labelled whisky, one quarter of beef, two jugs labelled whisky, 
eighty loaves bread, two barrels powder, two other demijohns whisky, 
with about a dozen bottles, supposed whisky, in the hands of as many sol- 
diers returning from leave of absence. This glorious privilege has been 
abused to such an extent that one company which was stationed at the Ar- 
senal, has been removed, tecause of the facilities for procuring whisky. 


TaxEs.—The City Councils of Charleston have passed, to the point of 
ratification, a bill for taxing persons and property to a frightful amount— 
$1 30 on every hundred dollars of real and leased property; the same on 
all goods and merchandise ; $2 50 on every one hundred dollars of inter- 
est on any obligation ; the same on every one hundred dollars of dividends 
on stock; $3 a head on slaves; $30 on every four wheel coach for two 
horses; $20 and $15 on other vehicles; $2 50 on every one hundred dol- 
lars of income of profits on the last year; the same amount on all coni- 
missions; $1 26 on every one hundred dollere of insurance premiums ; 
50 cents on gas stock; 75 cents on every one hundred dollars invested 
in shipping ; $10 for every horse or mule; $2 on each dog; $2 50 on the 
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receipt of all agencies ; $1 poll tax ; $5 for every slave brought in for sale ; 
every free negro, $10 within certain ages, or $5 or $4 if females. Ped- 
lars are to give penal bonds in $1000 to make true returns, &c. The 
whole shows a sad condition of things, and no community could stand the 
load, except they were slaves. 


THE GAIN oF SECEgsIon.—One might have thought that even the strong 
appetite for gain would hardly have blinded the white men of the South- 
ern States to the great loss and the risk which they are about to incur. To - 
our minds, the loss would seem to be so enormous as far to outweigh 
any pecuniary gain. They would at once cease to belong to one of the 
greatest nations of the world; but if patriotic pride does not sway them, 
still we cannot help wondering at their readiness to incur the heavy taxa- 
tion which a separate confederacy must entail. It will be necessary for 
-them to maintain a fleet and an army, unless they choose to be exposed to 
insults from their Northern neighbors. The whole cost of their civil ad- 
ministration, hitherto divided between the North and the South, will fall 
upon them. But more than all this, there is the risk that, should civil 
war break out, the negroes might take part in it against their masters ; 
and that in any case the neighborhood of free States whose enmity to 
slavery has been inflamed by these dissentions, will render insubordination 
and desertions far more frequent among the slaves. 

No event of our own day has been half so wonderful as the one before 
us. Who, a priori, could have believed that in the nineteenth century a 
new State should be organized by the grandsons of Englishmen, solely on 
the principle of preserving and extending a system of slavery? A more 
ignoble basis for a great confederacy it is impossible to conceive, nor one 
in the long run more precarious. The permanent renunciation of sound 
principles and natural laws must in due time bring ruin. No great career 
tan be before the Southern States, bound together solely by the tie of hav- 
ing a working-class of negro bondsmen. Assuredly it will be the North- 
ern confederacy based on the principle of freedom, with a policy untainted 
by crime, with a free working-class of white men, that will be the one to 
go on and prosper, and become the leader of the New World.—London 

at. Rev. 


TREATMENT OF SOLDIERS.—The mutiny on the islands, says the cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune on the spot, which I told you occurred 
from non-payment of wages, has been quieted by promises for the time; 
but the complaints on the part of the regular troops are loud and long. 
Still no beds, and insufficient food, are the cries, and a very unwilling vol- 
unteer who came over on furlough this morning, tells me that the scenes 
which occurred during yesterday and last night, were horrible and heart- 
rending. During the evening it rained in torrents; and in the night a 
snow storm came on, the first Charleston has known for years, and three 
inches, and in some places six inches of snow lay on the ground till ten 
o'clock this morning. The weather was exceedingly cold, and during the 
whole of it, the poor men, who, when enlisted, had no more idea of fight- 
ing against the United States than they had of engaging in a crusade 
ageinet ‘ Vaterland,’ were exposed to the piercing cold and the pitiless 
storm. Information which reaches me, not only from undoubted sources, 
but a great deal of which comes under my own observation, leads me to 
believe that a few more weeks’ occupation of the island batteries will bring 
sickness, misery, and death, such as will compare not unfavorably with the 
worst horrors of the Crimean war. I will only add, the enlisting wen in 
the ‘regular Southern army,’ are now the subjects of treatment such as is 
utterly unworthy of @ civilzed, not to say Christian land, and all this 
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is in spite of the most earnest promises that their health and comfort 
would receive especial care. At the same moment that this misery is call- 
ing loudly for redress, the men in high authority, even on the islands, fare 
sumptuously every day. 


Cost oF BoMBARDING.—A letter from Charleston to the New Orleans 
Delta, gives the following item of the expense to be incurreil in the seige 
of Sumter: “Every gun fired by the State will be an average expendi- 
ture of $9. A prominent officer of Fort Moultrie informs me that, by a 
close calculation, it has been ascertained that when its batteries open, the 
cost per diem to the State, at that fort alone, wil] exceed $15,000. Pretty 
heavy, that. But this is the surest way of mastering the fort, and we had 
better spend money than lives in its acquisition.” 


How ReEsEts REASON.—It is a striking ‘commentary on the force of 
rejudice and depravity, that deeds which most men hold in deepest ab- 
are extolled as deserving of the highest admiration and eulogy. 
Hear what is said by the Southern Confederacy, Ga., of Floyd, the Bene- 
dict Arnold of the South, worse than the world-scorned traitor of West- 
oint: ‘ But for the foresight and firmness and patriotic providence of 
pe B. Floyd, in what stress and peril would the Cotton States be floun- 
dering in this day. He saw the inevitable doom of the Union, or the doom 
of his own people. For many months past, from his stand-point, he had 
an seared field of vision which enabled him to see the great danger 
which threatened us, but which was hid below the horizon from the eyes 
of most of us. When his faithful loyalty to his own persecuted people 
began its labors in our defense, in what a condition were the Southern 
States P The North had the heavy guns, the light arms, the powder and 
ball, just as the North had everything else that belonged to the common 
Government. How quietly were men shifted from our soil who might 
have been here to-day to murder us at Abraham Lincoln's order. How 
slender the garrisons became in Southern forts, which were made for us, 
and belonged to nobody else, but which a savage enemy now chafes and 
rages to get possession of. Who sent 37,000 stand of arms to Georgia? 
How came 60,000 more prime death-dealing rifles at Jackson, Mississippi? 
In short, why have we anything at all in the South to mail the stront 
hands of the sons of the South with at this hour, when every heart, an 
head, and arm of her children is needed in her defense ? Truth demands 
it of us to declare that we owe to John B. Floyd an eternal tribute of grat- 
itude for all this, Had-he been less the patriot than he was, we might 
now have been disarmed, and at the mercy of a nation of cut-throats and 
plunderers.” 


HEAPING Coais OF FrirE.—Our readers have certainly heard of the 
great scarcity of food, approaching to a famine, which now exists in North- 
ern Mississippi. Appeals have been made for assistance, and an agent 
has been sent to Illinois on this errand. The manner in which he was re- 
ceived there, is a delightful interruption to the dreary discord of the past 
few months, and is so truly a Christian mode of treating those who have 
been breathing out sentiments of the deepest hostility, that we cannot be 
surprise! at the softening influence it has’exerted in the Mississippians. 
“On our first page,” says the Brandon (Miss.) Republican, “will be found 3 
letter from Major Benjamin Hawkins, who is now in Illinois, buying corn 
from the citizens of Scott, Smith, and Rankin counties. He says that he 
can get the corn on a credit, if the people can raise the money to pay the 
freight. Major Hawkins took with hima list of the poor of his neighbor 
hood, who were unable to buy or pay freight, aad who were compelled to 
starve unless assistance were rendered them. From his letter it will be 
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seen that the citizens of Springfield, the home of Lincoln, have con- 
tributed one thousand bushels of corn, and that much more will be 
contributed to relieve the distress of the poor in this section. How hu- 
miliating, to every Mississippian, to know that, after cursing and denounc- 
tag the people of the North, as our citizens have been in the habit of de- 
nouncing them, we are compelled to turn, around and beg them for bread, 
and they in turn are trying to kill us with kindness, by treating our agent 
with the greatest respect, and not only giving him more than he asked for, 
but paying for the sacks to put it in. It certainly places us in a very hu- 
Miliating position. Some narrow-minded demagogues say that the citi- 
zens of Illinois give us corn because they fear us, and wish to get on good 
terms with us again. We believe they are actuated by purely Christian 
motives, and that they have purer and better hearts than those who make 
such charges.” 


DespotisM OF SECESSION.—It has been all along a practical oligarchy, 
ignoring democracy. It has gone on without asking the people. Here 
is what is said on the spot: “ Are we to have no showing? Are the peo- 
ple to have no choice? Can a Convention alter Constitutions, impose 
taxes, appoint Constitution makers, inaugurate Presidents? Are they 
oligarchs, and are we nothing? And each citizen has to confess that there 
was no reply to these questions. We live under an oligarchy that has not 
yet dared to trust the people with a say as to its consent. Right as the 
South is upon the great question at issue, its position has been compro- 
mised by the events of the last two months. The consent of the governed 
is an essential element of government. The people of the Southwest might 
have voted for all that has been done, but their consent has not yet been 
either asked or obtained.” 


NORTHERN CITIZENS AT THE SoUTH.—It is computed that at least one 
million of the citizens of the South are natives of the northern states, who 
have settled in the South, and in many instances intermarried with south- 
ern fathilies, and are among the most loyal and public spirited of the pop- 
ulation. This is especially true of Georgia, South Carolina and Louisiana. 
Charleston has a large proportion of natives of northern states among 
her population; and the city of Savannah is, in its habits and aspect, 
more like a sober business New England town, than a southern city. New 
Orleans and Augusta have each a large northern element; and there as 
elsewhere, northern adopted citizens are among the most valuable and re- 
liable men in the community. ; 

The number of citizens of the North of southern birth is, also, very 
large. They may be found everywhere— in the most remote portions of 
New England, and are scattered all over the North-western states. ‘There 
are more natives of Virginia now resident in New York than of New York- 
ers resident in Virginia. In many instances they, too, have intermarried 
into families in the land of their adoption. 

Thus linked together by the most sacred ties, what new and unspeaka- 
ble horrors are involved in the idea of civil war! Does it not become all 
good men, all men who are not given over to hardness of heart, and de- 
moniacal malice and cruelty, to labor with their whole souls, and to besiege 
the throne of Heaven with their supplications, that this hitherto the hap- 
piest of all nations may be saved from such an unnatural collision and 
fearful catastrophe ? 


Tae ConTRAST — THE Man oF WaR AND THE MAN OF Peace.—On his 
Way to assume the duties of his office as President of the newly ‘ Con- 
federated States,” Mr. Jefferson Davis, in addressing his countrymen said : 
“The time for compromises is past, and we are now determined to main- 
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tain our position, and make all who oppose us smell Southern gunpowder 
and feel Southern steel.” 

On his way to assume the duties of his office as President of the United 
States, Mr. Abraham Lincoln, in addressing his countrymen, said: “ Now, 
in view of the present aspect of affairs, there need be no bloodshed or war. 
There is no necessity for it. Iam not in favor of such a course; andI 
may say in advance, that there will be no bloodshed, unless it be forced 
upon the government, and then it will be compelled to act in self-defence.” 
That language is worthy of the day on which it was spoken, of the spot 
on which it was said, and of the man who is going to the office which 
Washington was the first to fill. In behalf of the Christian people of this 
country, in behalf of civilization, religion, commerce, humanity, and free- 
dom, we thank Mr. Lincoln for those noble words. We send them out in 
contrast with the words of Mr. Jefferson Davis; and we wish to wnite 
them distinctly, and hold them up in the sight of heaven and earth, that 
all men may know on whom the responsibility rests if the country is plung- 
ed into the horrors of civil war.—N. Y. Observer. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN OUR COUNTRY. 


In a late number of the Friend, (Phila.) we find some views so pertinent 
and so fully accordant with our own, that we take pleasure in copying them 
entire, with a query on a single point. God grant that such Christian prin- 
ciples and feelings may prevail among the millions on both sides of this 
deplorable controversy ! 


‘Our country is at the present time passing through a fearful ordeal: 
For several years the antagonism between the free and the slave States 
has been developing itself in various ways, and each side has striven to 
marshal its forces for the final contest, which both saw must come sooner 
or later, and so to manwuvre them that there should be no escape from & 
battle that would decide which should henceforth have pre-eminence in 
the government of the country. In the last presidential election, every 
class of society was moved to its lowest depths; political intrigue, party 
spirit, and sectional interest were all enlisted and actively engaged to ope- 
rate upon the Sei issues at stake; and the result was the triumph of 
freedom over slavery, or at least the instalment in power, of a party which 
declared slavery to be a social and political evil, and that it ought to be 
restricted to that portion of the country where it already exists. There 1s 
no doubt that the verdict of the ballot-boxes was constitutionally autkor- 
ized and fairly rendered. But a portion of the losing party determined 
pot to submit to the clearly expressed will of the majority. Claiming to 
act in accordance with the AAU that government rests upon the cor 
sent of the governed, and that itis the right of the people to alter and 
abolish governments whenever they become destructive of the ends for 
which they were established, they have attempted to justify the revolution- 
ary course they have taken, by asserting there is an inevitable and irrecon- 
cilable conflict of principles, institutions, and interests between their sec- 
tion of the country and that where slavery is abolished ; that on the slave 
issue they can never yield their settled preferences; and that it is insult- 
ing and injurious to them, for the North to persist in refusing what they 
are irrevocably determined upon demanding, the recognition and adoption 
of slavery as a national institution; therefore, it is their inalienable right 
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to withdraw from their former compact, and set up a government of their 
own. 

It was not to be expected that the United States government would rec- 
ognize the justice of this reasoning, or at once submit to dismemberment, 
brought about by the treasonable scheming of many who had been en- 
trusted with its most lucrative and influential appointments, acting upon 
the blind infatuation of wide-spread sectional prejudice and animosity. 
Nor have the people of the free States failed to feel the deep wrong done 
to the whole country by the secessionists, and the dangerous principle that 
would be sanctioned by a quiet acknowledgment of the new ‘Confederated 
States.” Moreover, the aggressive acts of the secessionists, and the in- 
sulting tone of their abettors, have increased the feeling of irritation, and 
saa ee many to favor measures of retaliation. 

nder these circumstances, we cannot but think it remarkable, and es- 
teem it asa blessing, that so far there has been no act of hostility committed 
on the part uf the United States, and that the President who has just retired, 
and he who now fills the office, have declared their determination to pre- 
serve peace, if possible. The Constitution authorizes the President to 
employ force in order “to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rection, and repel invasion ;” but the setting up of a new government by 
a number of adjoining States -was not contemplated, and the posture of 
affairs attending its initiation and consummation, renders the President 
now almost-powerless. ‘There is anew government de facto, apparently 
me aa by the good will of the people over whom it exercises authority ; 
and the whole question between it and the United States appears to re- 
solve itself into this, whether the new govornment shall be acknowledged 
and treated with, or an attempt made to overthrow it by force, and reduce 
its millions of citizens to obedience by the horrors and destruction of 
war. (?) 

It is certainly @ most extraordinary occurrence, and one, which in one 
sense, argues a highly improved state of feeling and civilization in a large 
fee of our countrymen, that ina nation of thirty millions, such a revo- 
ution, originating from such causes, should have taken place without @ sin- 
gle drop of blood being shed, or hostile armies being brought in array 
pune each other. Surely, this is a favor for which all good citizens 
should be thankful, and which should inspire them with hope for the fu- 
ture, and stimulate them to use whatever influence they may possess to 
preserve peaceful relations between the parties, and eecure a bloodless is- 
sue to this most lamentable controversy. That such an issue is altogether 
possible, we have not a doubt; even while a consistent protest 1s main- 
tained against rebellion, and the fact clearly demonstrated to the world, 
that there has been no shadow of excuse for resistance to the authority of 
our government; and that it is not lack of physical power to enforce obe- 
dience that keeps the sword in its scabbard, but the conviction that an ap- 
peal to its bloody arbitrame:.t, would be unchristian and impolitic ; because 
after inflicting upon both parties the horrors of civil war, whatever wrongs 
had been done, and whatever rights invaded, there must be a peaceful solu- 
tion of the difficulties, at its conclusion, such as may be arrived at before tt 
ts begun. | 

What more noble and elevating spectacle could the United States ex- 
hibit to other nations than, laying aside all feelings of resentment for inju- 
ries received, and actuated by a truly christian spirit, it should magnan- 
imously refuse to plunge its citizens in fraternal strife, for fear of what the 
world might say of its moral courage or physical strength, and, in a peace- 
ful and legalized manner, dispose of the difficulties and dangers which 
threaten it, and allow the withdrawal of those discontented and revoted 
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States, which desire to leave its suport and protection. Such a course, 
however its necessity may be regretted at the present time, is incom par- 
ably better than to kindle the fires of war throughout the land, and crim- 
son the soil with human blood, which no sacrifice of national pride or ma- 
terial interests should be deemed too great to avert. Were this dreadfal 
game once to commence, no one could foresee when it would be completed, 
or a tithe of the misery it would inflict; and before it would be played 
out, our boasted free government, and our professed Christianity, would 
become a by-word and a scorn throughout the world. 2,8 

Let, then, each-one strive to inculcate and bring into action the princi- 
ples of peace and feelings of good-will towards all, in order that no cir- 
cumstances may provoke those in power to commence hostilities, and that 
the statesmen of the North and of the South, instead of devising means 
- for imbruing the hands of the people in each othor’s blood, may agree in 
good faith upon terms of mutual concession and separation. May we not 
hope that such action will draw down the Divine blessing, and in the end 
bring about what is so greatly to be desired, a re-union of the dissevered 
States, and lead to the final extinguishment of the great national sin, for 
which, together with other departures from the law of righteousness, the 
country is now suffering correction.” 

Excellent advice; but we have little hope of its being heeded in the hot 
whirlwind of passion now sweeping, like a moral Sirocco, over the land. 
How long it way take to cool down this excitement, it is quite impossible 
to foresee ; but sure are we that, sooner or later, combatants on both sides 
must cease from their work of actual slaughter, and betake themselves at 
length to the very measures of rational, peaceful adjustment for which we 
so earnestly pleaded from the start. To this they must come in the end ; 
and the only possible good that can ever result from years or even ages of 
bloodshed, will be the willingness of the parties to do at last what they 
ought to have done, and might have done, far better before than after fight- 


ing. 


WEAPONS OF War.—Notwithstanding the assumed superiority of the 
Armstrong gun in a late trial, the French autkorities have pronounced de- 
cidedly against it. The cost of these guns is believed to be the chief ob- 
jection to them. The British government has expended ten million dol- 
lars fur Armstrong guns, and their avernge cost has thus far been £10,000, 
and nearly all of them are small field pieces. The large guns of this sort 
have never yet stood the tests required, and not a single gun larger than a 
25 pounder has been received by the navy. ° 

Cham, the clever caricaturist, is making himself very merry with the 
long range weapons now so generally in vogue. According to him, the 
word of command on drill, will be, “ Attention, Spyglasses! Fire!” The 
new weapons enabling the hostile armies to fight at great distances, the 
vanquished army will be summoned by telegraph to surrender; and a 
victorious hero returned from the battle-field, and recounting the events 
of the campaign, when interrogated respecting the personal appearance of 
the people against whom he has been fighting, will be obliged to confess 
his inability to satisfy the curiosity of his hearers upon this point, as, 
though he saw the fire, he was quite out of sight of the enemy. 

Mr. Heinlein has presented to the Bavarian government a new model of 
a rifled gun. A cavalry carbine of this model, with a barrel only 17 inches 
long, drove a ball through 8 inches of timber at 800 paces. 
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An Italian has invented a new weapon, very light and very easily man- 
aged, destined to replace the lance used by cavalry and the bayonet of the 
infantry. Armed with this weapon the soldier may make terrible havoc in 
the ranks of the enemy without exposing himeelf to the action of any cut- 
ting weapon now in use the new arm, enabling its possessor to inflict 
mortal wounds at a distance of twenty-five feet. 


EFFECTS OF WAR UNNATURAL.—Look at the abnormal condition of the 
world now. Has the Creator made provision for such an extra supply of 
men, that 50,000 Austrians and 40,000 Frenchmen may be killed in a day, 
and not destroy the ordained proportions and harmonies of male and 
female life? Has nature made any provision for our thus slaughtering 
one anothér, and slaughtering only one sex? No wonder that women 
in those countries are turned out into the fields and workshops to do men’s 
labor. Thousands are driven to unnatural toil, and tens of thousands to 
crime. ‘War is hell,” said Napoleon I.; and so say the laws of God. 
When will the human race learn that the only way to attain the highest 
prosperity and happiness is to keep tnviolate the laws of nature? 


THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS.—The army of occupation in Algiers, averag- 
ing generally 100,000 men, costs aunually $12,500,000. The government 
and police cost about $2,000,000. The civil administration and attempts 
at colonization cost about $1,500,000. There is at present an annual 
balance of $12,000,000 against the colony. It is a very expensive nursery 
for warriors ; and it is grievous to think that the same energies could by 
peaceful and legitimate means be employed, without the necessity for a 
single Zouave, in reclaiming waste lands, or cultivating neglected territo- 
ries in places such as Asia Minor, which are only waiting for the plow to 
give a hundred-fold return. 

The French themselves do not seem to take to the place, for it is hardly 
correct to say that they are devoid of all colonial enterprise. The founda- 
tions laid in Ganada and the Southern United States, attest some capabili- 
ties ; but they are certainly small. In as far as respects Algeria, however, 
it is in vain that the French government offer sixty acres of fruitful land 
to every husbandman who can show that he has $60 to expend upon it; 
in vain does it give a free deck passage to all who will go over; in vain 
does it prove by the pen of M. Carette that Algeria is nine times less pop- 
ulous than France, and sixteen times less populous than England ; there 
are still less than 100,000 acres allotted, and the number of allottees, 
which in 1848 was only 3333, is but very gradually increasing. The can- 
didates for the unappointed 90,000,000 acres arrive very slowly. 


Love AND War.—An incident in the Crimean War.—“ One scene in the 
battle of Inkermann,” says a private soldier, ‘*I can’t withhold, as it 
effected me so much. In the heat of the battle, a young Russian officer 
made himself very conspicuous, and appeared indifferent to danger. He 
was young, tall, handsome, and indeed beautiful. Twice I had my rifle 
Taised to shoot him; but my heart smote me, and I turned it in another 
direction. In an hour I saw him again, but, O, how changed! His 
cheeks, which had been flushed with the heat of the strife, were now 
deadly pale. He lay, or half reclined, on the edge of a hillock, and held 
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the miniature-likeness of a pretty young lady in his hand, which had been 
tied to his neck by a small gold chain. His eyes were fixed upon it, but 
they were fixed in death. I can not tell you what my feelings were. 
Indeed, I can not venture, it would unman me.” 


| ADDRESS 
From the Peace Society of London to the People of the United States. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW-CHRISTIANS,—It is in no presuming or dictatori- 
al spirit that we venture to address to you these few words of earnest sym- 
pathy and respectful expostulation, in reference to the perilous crisis in 
your national history through which you are now passing. But having 
been long laboring in our humble measure, in promoting peace on earth, 
upon the broad principles of our common Christianity, we cannot but feel 
how deeply that cause to which we are devoted, is implicated in the result 
of the experiment now being enacted in your country. 

We do not feel ourselves either competent, or entitled, to offer any sug- 
gestion as to the best method of solving those internal difficulties which 
now agitate your great Commonwealth. But we venture confidently to 
state, that the worst of all solutions that can be attempted, is a fratricidal 
war, which must, however long and fiercely it may be waged, leave the 
merits of the questions in dispute wholly untouched, while it cannot fail to 
exasperate, into ten-fold malignity, the feelings of alienation which already 
exist. War, under any circumstances, and between any sections of the hu- 
man race, is an evil which reason, religion and humanity cannot bewail 
too bitterly. But a civil war in a nation like your own, one of the very 
foremost among the nations of the earth in intelligence, civilization and 
Christian enlightenment,—a war among men of the same race, language, 
and religion — a war which would involve neighbors, friends, brothers — 
members of tte same Christian communions, children, it may be, of the 
same family, in mad and murderous conflict with each other, would be a 
spectacle at which all mankind would stand aghast in horror and dismay; a 
spectacle which, more than any event that has occurred for ages, would 
smite with discouragement, and all but despair, the friends of human pro- 
gress throughout the world. For alone time past, thoughtful and philan- 
thropic men, witnessing with sorrow the distracted and divided condition of 
the old world, and the ferocious and sanguinary wars to which these na- 
tional antipsthies have led, have fondly cherished the hope that the time 
might come when the several States of Europe might be so far federated 
together, as to be brought under the jurisdiction of a common tribunal, 
which should decide their differences without having recourse to the irra- 
tional arbitrament of the sword. In support of the practicability of such 
a measure, they have been hitherto wout to appeal triumphantly to the ad- 
mirable example and illustration of such a system presented in your coun- 
try. But the effect will be disheartening and disastrous to the last degree, 
if it be now found that you, Christian brethren, who had the immense ad- 
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vantage of growing u> side by side into free communities, exempt from 
those hereditary prejudices which have struck their roots so deep into the 
soil of Europe, can find no better means of adjusting your differences than 
by having recourse to the old expedient of barbarism and blood, of which 
even Europe is beginning to be ashamed, for its combined folly and bru- 
tality. 

Permit us, also, respectfully to remind you that th» evils of war,—as we 
know to our bitter cost in the old world, — do not end with itself. On the 
contrary, it bequeaths to posterity a sinister legacy of hatreds, jealousies 
and rivalries, which poison the blood of nations for ages, and entail upon 
them burdens hardly less crushing than those of actual war. The enor- 
mous military establishments that are now sitting like an incubus on the 
heart of Europe, all but suffocating its life, are the penalties we have to 
pay for the conflicts into which our ancestors plunged, often in reference to 
questions which, all men now can see, might have been easily adjusted 
without a blow, if passion had not been permitted to usurp the place of 
reason. But the rankling recollections and mutual distrust which those 
quarrels engendered, are still the source whence arises the alleged necessi- 
ty for the ruinous rivalry in armaments, which is hurrying us onward on 
a path that, if pursued much longer, can only lead to general bankruptcy. 
May Heaven in its mercy deliver America from a policy which would en- 
tangle it in the coils of such a system as this! 

We implore you, then, Friends and Fellow-Christians, to avoid the fatal 
mistake of imagining that you can decide questions of disputed right by 
conflicts of brute force. We appeal to American patriots to save the land 
they love from the dishonor of appearing before the world in an attitude 
which can only excite the sorrow and pity of all good men. We appeal 
to American philanthropists to interpose their influence to ward off a ca- 
tastrophe which will not only become a source of unutterable suffering and 
demoralization to their own country, but which will exercise a malign 
influence over the destinies of the whole human race. Above all, 
we appeal to Christian churches of all denominations, and emphati- 
cally to the ministers of the Prince of Peace, to stand between the 
living and the dead that the plague be stayed; by their example, by their 
persuasions, by their prayers, to arrest an evil which will not only paralyze 
their own efforts, and desolate God’s inheritance by a flood of passion and 
crime, but which will be a scandal and a reproach to our common Chris- 
tianity. JOSEPH PEASE, President. 


HENRY RICHARD, Secretary. 
LONDON, APRIL 6, 1861. 


The above address, so able and well-timed, we sent at once to all our 
newspapers, whose joint circulation reaches nearly all the readers in our 
land, with a special request for its speedy insertion.—ED. 
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REBELLION ACTUALLY BEGUN. 


The slaveholders’ rebellion, so long in virtual progress, has at length be- 
gun in form and earnest, by an attack upon Fort Sumter, in Charleston 
harbor, April 12, and on the fifteenth President Lincoln issued his pro- 
clamation, declaring the rebellion, calling for 75,000 troops for its suppres- 
sion, and convening Congress in special session, July 4th. Thusthe great 
crime, premeditated for so many years, and for which its instigators have 
been making such desperate preparations for the last five or six months, 
is now in full blast, and threatening the land with evils which ages cannot 
repair. 

We have no words to express our grief and humiliation. What a sin 
and shame for a people claiming to be in the very van of the world’s pro- 
gress, all professing in common a religion of peace, and solemnly bourd 
by the moat sacred constitutional obligations to have every dispute among 
them decided only by legal, peaceful means, to rush, like so many mad- 
men or tigers, to the work of mutual slaughter, for the adjustment of what 
must, after months or even years of fighting, be settled in the end by an 
appeal to reason alone. On this point we have already given our views to 
the public in season, and need not repeat them here. Had our views been 
wrought into the habits of our entire people, this terrible calamity could 
never have come. God grant that our friends may, in this hour of trial, 
be true to their principles, and exert what influence they can to avert or 
mitigate the atrocities and nameless evils of thie unnatural strife. Let us, 
if possible, throw the oil of forbearance and love upon these maddened 
waves. Hear in mind that the parties, now in such fierce conflict, the 
North and the South, the friends of Freedom and the upholders of Slave- 
ry, must live side by side through all coming time. The Alleghanies will 
always stand just where they now do, and the Potomac and Susquehanns, 
the Ohio, Missouri and Mississippi will continue to roll their waters in the 
same channels. The men on each bank must live together. Shall they do 
so in friendship or in hatred, in peace or in war P 

We trust our friends will, first of all, bear ever in mind that Peace ts al- 
ways loyal. Itis not possible for a peace man to be a rebei. We may 
dislike the government over us, and seek to change it, but never in the 
way of violent resistance to its authority. We cannot for a moment coun- 
tenance or tolerate rebellion. All our principles and habits require us te 
sustain the government in every proper, legitimate effort for the enforce- 
ment of law, and the condign punishment of offenders. The cause of 
Peace was never meant to meet such a crisis as is now upon us. It be- 
longs not to Peace, but to Government alone; and all that can be requir- 
ed of us, is that we prove ourselves loyal citizens. The issue belongs not to 


peace men, but to rulers, as a question of authority, right and power. Our 
Government put the issue on the proper ground, by calling for the power 
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needed to enforce the laws against an organized and armed rebellion. It is 
not strictly war, but a legitimate effort by government for the enforcement 
of its laws, and the maintenance of its proper and indispensable authority. 
The principle is the same with that which quells a riot in one of our cities, 
or seizes an assassin or incendiary, and brings him to coadign punishment. 
We should be tender of human life ; but we must ever keep ourselves on the 
side of the government against all wrong-doers. If the Christianity of 
Paul would not let him resist hy violence even the despotism of Nero him- 
self, it surely becomes every peace-man to throw his entire influence 
against the gigantic crime of attempting to overthrow the frcest and best 
government on earth, in order to establish upon its ruins an oligarchy of 
slaveholders for the extension of slavery over a continent. If a 
million of men were mustered to put down by force this climax of all of- 
fences, it would still be in form, as it ought ever to be in spirit, only a 
simple, rightful enforcement of the laws — the very laws which the rebels 
themselves helped enact—against a combined, wholesale violation of them. 
It is, or should be, a work of Justice, calm, impartial, awful. God grant 
it may not kindle among our people the fierce, vindictive passions of war! 


RESPONSE TO OUR viEWs.—We seldom report what is said about us; 
bat we may just now be excused for copying a single specimen from the 
N.Y. Evening Post. 


“ The Enforcement of Law is Peace.— The magazine called The Advo- 
cate of Peace, which is devoted to the diffusion of the gentler principles of 
human duty, argues with much force that the mere sentiment of peace can- 
not control or cure all the evils of society. For that we must look to gov- 
ernment, which embodies the powers specifically requisite for the protec- 
tion of society. When any wrong is done or attempted by disaffected 
classes or persons, when pirates infest the seas, or miscreants fire and 
steal, when a mob prowls through the streets, or rebellion lifts its head in 
a State, the only method of meeting it is by the rigid enforcement of the 
laws. ‘The Advocate says : 

“+ Here, then, is the province of government, which was made on pur- 
pose to keep peace, by a prompt, energetic exercise of its authority. Is 
Not this just the way, as all experience proves, to keep peace between fam- 
ilies or communities ? Soon the largest scale. It was Gen. Jackson’s 
firmness in upholding the authority of our national government, and his 
inflexible purpose to enforce its laws at all hazards, that restrained nullifi- 
cation in 1833; and had the same hand held the reins when border ruffian- 
iam attempted such abominable outrages in Kansas, it would doubtless 
have averted nearly all the enormous evils that ensued. So of the whole- 
sale nullification that now assumes the form of secession at the South. It 
is, in its origin and its essential character, a question of obedience to goy- 
ernment; and a judicious, yet energetic, unflinching enforcement of its 
laws, would have been precisely the measure of peace needed at the right 
time to meet the case.’ 

“ The Advocate only expresses the opinions of all law-abiding citizens in 
every part of the nation.” 
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ELECTION OF PRESIDENT.—Rev. Dr. Wayland having resigned his office 
as President of our Society, HowarD Matcom, D. D., has been chosen his 
successor ; a selection in which all our friends will rejoice. 


THE NEXT ANNIVERSARY OF THE AM. Peace SocreETy—will be held in 
Park Street Church, Boston, Monday, May 27th. The business meeting, 
at 3 P. M., at which a full attendance is requested. The public exercises 
at 7 1-2 P. M., at which we hope our new President will preside, and Ext- 
HU BURRITT, and other distinguished friends of the cause, are en- 
gaged to speak. Wa. C. Brown, Rec. Sec. 

' April 20, 1861. ——_—_—_—__—— 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 


Every year is showing more and more fully the magnitude and the diffi- 
culties of the reform in which we are engaged. Touching at almost every 
point the chief interests of mankind both for the present and the coming 
life, the Cause of Peace will be found, as age after age passes away 
more and still more indispensable to the world’s steady progress towards 
that golden era, “foretold by prophets, and by poets sung,” when nations 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares, their spears into pruning-hooks, 
and learn war no more. Of such a consummation, we cannot, as believers 
in the Bible, allow ourselves for a moment to doubt; yet every month is 
disclosing more and more the difficulties that lie in the way of its perfect 
accomplishment. No reform is so difficult. There is not one that en- 
counters so many obstructions from prejudice, passion, and the world’s 
immemorial practice ; none so fortified by use and habit, prestige and 
power ; none so wrought into the whole frame-work of government, 80 wov. 
en into the web and woof of society, so widely, deeply rooted in the strong- 
eat, foulest, flercest depravities of our nature. It is the grand crime and 
curse of all nations. It stands in Christendom prominent over all forms of 
mischief to mankind, and everywhere enlists in its support the leading 
agencies and influences of society — the sanctities of religion, and the 
powers of government, the hearth and the altar, the school, the pulpit, and 
the press, history and philosophy, poetry and eloquence, the most effec- 
tive kinds of talent and skill. It wields a vast and terrible power. The 
ablest minds are its tools; and for its support in Europe alone there is ex- 
pended even in peace, an amount of money and moral power more than. 
sufficient, under God, for the world’s evangelization. 
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PROOFS OF PROGRESS IN PEACE. 


Such are the obstacles in our way; but through them all the cause of 
Peace has been slowly yet surely advancing. The proofs of such progress 
are on every side of us. We see them in the altered tone of public opin- 
ion ;—in the general repose of the civilized world ;—in the growing aver- 
sion to war, shown alike by people and rulers ;—in the gradual substitu- 
tion of peaceful expedients in place of the sword ;—in the disposition to let 
every people manage their own affairs in their own way, and decide for 
themselves what form of government they shall adopt, and who shall be 
their rulers. In all these respects the past year has shown some marked 
proofs of progress. There have, indeed, been war-clouds in the horizon; 
but none of these have expanded into wide and long continued tem- 
pests. We have witnessed a brief war in China, and a series of strug- 
gies in Italy to complete her deliverance from an iron-handed tyranny ; 
but in these cases, though pregnant with results of vast importance, there 
has been, in comparison with the wars of former ages, very small loss of 
life or treasure, hardly as much in both as used often to attend a single 
campaign or even battle. 

In such results as these we recognize the benign agency of our cause, 

and find new motives for its vigorous prosecution. What changes for the 
better has it already achieved! How much less frequent have wars be 
come! For some forty years after its rise,—from the downfall of Napole- 
on at Waterloo in 1814, to the rise of the Crimean war in 1854,—Europe 
reposed in general peace; a longer period of rest from war than Christen 
dom had ever known before. When war at length does come, how much 
sooner is it brought to a close, and how many of its incidental evils are 
abated! The war of the Crimea, which in other ages would probably 
have continued ten or twenty years, was terminated in two; and that of 
Italy, in 1859, which might once have drenched a continent in blood for 
many years, was closed in three months, without involving any but the im- 
mediate bLelligerents. The value of such gains alone to humanity and the 
world, no arithmetic can fully compute. 

Consider, also, how far we have succeeded in undermining or supersed- 
ing the war-system itself. When we began our labors, the practice of pn- 
vateering was in full blast, vexing or threatening every sea with its wad- 
ton depredations, and occasioning a fearful sacrifice of property, life and 
domestic happiness. After the lapse of forty-five years, in what condition 
do we find this part of the war-system? Well nigh extinct. At the opec 
ing of the Russian war, in 1854, England and France, the great naval pow- 
ers most interested in continuing this practice, proclaimed their purpose to 
jssue during the war no letters of marque, without which there could be of 
course no privateering; and at its close, all the Powers of Europe, repre- 
sented in the Paris Congress of 1856, solemnly decreed its perpetual aboli- 
tion. So far, then, as respects this part of the war-system, our cause bas 
already won in Europe a signal triumph ; a result as clearly due to ouf 
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labors as the prohibition of the slave-trade, or the abolition of 
slavery itself in the British colonies, was to those of such men 
as Clarkson and Wilberforce. Had our own guvernment at once 
come fully into this measure, we might have been epared the shame and 
manifold evils inseparable from a revival of this species of piracy by the 
Southern Confederacy, whose privateers may soon be fourd scouring every 
sea in quest of plunder and vengeance. It wasa golden opportunity we 
thus lost, through the prejudices of a bellicose statesman ; but we trust that 
the bitter fruits of our folly will constrain us ere long to join heartily in a 
measure so clearly demanded by the general interests of humanity and the 
world. We hope the report will prove true, that our present rulers, soon 
after their accession to office, signified to the Powers of Europe our ac- 
ceptance of the code proclaimed by the Paris Congress of 1856, which de- 
clares privateering to be piracy.° 

Take still another proof of progress in this cause. For ages the idea of 
what is termed the Balance of Power, had accustomed the leading cabinets 
of Europe to claim in fact, if not in form, the right of intermeddling in the 
affairs of its various governments, and virtually dictating, in some cases, 
what should be their domestic policy, and even who should be their rulers. 
This practice was long the hinge of European diplomacy; nor was it till 
the friends of peace won a wide and controlling influence that this baleful 
delusion was dethroned from its supremacy. They resolutely combatted it 
from the first, and continued the agitation until in England they gained at 


*The importance of this principle to us must be obvious at a glance. ‘‘ The 
South,’’ says the London Ztmes, May 6, ** has no commerce; but the North has 
ships upon every sea, and is a victim that would pay a plunderer. There are 
elk cargoes to be intercepted even in the Eastern seas, and the treasures of Cali- 
fornia are to be met with afloat. To protect this commerce will require no small 
portion of the available United States navy; and it is therefore not quite certain 
that Mr. Lincoln can respond to the reiterated demands of the merchants of New 
York to blockade all the ports of the South. Looking at matters ina strictly 
English point of view, our interest is first, if possible, that this melancholy rup- 
ture shuuld be repaired, and that either by reunion, or by amicable separation, 

should be restored. But, if this is impossible, then it becomes our next ob- 
Ject that our cotton supply should nut be cut off, and that the markets for our 
manufactures in the South should not be forcibly shut against us. With this 
view, we shall be compelled to scrutinize the legality of every blockade establish- 
ed upon the coast of the seceding States. 

The Government at Washington has itself relieved us from what might other- 
Wise have been a great danger of being the principal victim of this unhappy 
quarrel. At the Treaty of Paris, England and France proposed that all nations 
should renounce the belligerent right of issuing letters of marque. The United 
States then refused to join in this convention, and required for their merchant 
ships an immunity from men-of-war as well as from privateers. If America had 
then joined to make this proposition an universal law of nations, privateers 
Would now be considered pirates, and the South would be at the mercy of the 
North. The proposal having, however, been rejected, the belligerent parties 
hold all their ancient rights, and the commissions of Mr. President Davis are as 
good as those of Mr. President Lincoln. As to fhe resulution of the New York 
merchants tu treat the privateers of the unrecognized South as pirates, it cannot 
be maintained. Every jurist must hold that, so long as Mr. President Davis is 
President of a Confederacy of Sovereign States, he has the same right to issue 
letters of marque which any Chief Magistrate of a Republic either in North or 
South America would have.’’ 


last a signal triumph. At the firat Peace Congress in London, 1843, we 
found our English co-workers vehemently aseailed for their persistent de- 
mand, that England, so long a notorious intermedler in the affairs of other 
nations, should abandon such a policy, and henceforth recognize the right 
of every people, without interference or dictation from any quarter, to man- 
age their own affairs in their own way. When the Italian controversy 
reached its culmination in the war of 1859, this principle of non-interveo- 
tion, so long kept under ban, was proclaimed by every party all over Eng- 
land, from the press and the hustings, by the ministry themselves, and 
finally from the throne, as the settled policy of Great Britain. Never was 
a triumph more complete ; and its effect on the general peace and welfare 
of Europe will be found in time to be worth more than a hundred Water- 
loos or Solferinos. Already has it checked, and at length it may reverse 
a aaa of intervention which has wrought so vast an amount of mis- 
chief. 

In some other respects has the cause of Peace made advances stil] more 
important and hopeful. We claim, as the idea underlying our whole 
movement, that the principles and expedients of social justice, with some 
unessential modifications of form, may and should be applied to nations as 
they now are to individuals and minor communities. Common sense de- 
mands this ; and this in time would draw aftcr it all we ask. We look 
upon nations as one great family or brotherhood, with their respective 
rights te be guarded, their intercourse regulated, and their disputes adjust- 
ed, in essentially the same way that every civilized community provides 
for its individual members. to them all should be applied a common 
system of peaceful, effective justice by such laws and courts as would obvi- 
ate the necessity of war in any event to vindicate rights, or redress wrongs. 

The introduction of such a system must, of course, be a work of time, & 
slow and a long process. It cannot be doneina day, but will require ages 
to complete it entirely, and put every part in effeetive operation. Like the 
British and every other well-established government, it will grow by slow 
degrees toward final perfection, and almost imperceptibly weave itself into 
the world’s fixed, permanent habits. We start the process, but cannot ex- 

ect ourselves to witness the ultimate result. We are planting seed for 
‘tare ages to reap. We begin by persuading two nations to stipulate 12 - 
their treaties that they will settle At their disputes by amicable means. 
For this purpose, we ask them to obviate the necessity of war in any event, 
by a mutual pledge to adjust all controversies either between themselves, 
or by reference in the last resort to umpires mutually chosen. This prac- 
tice of Stipulated Arbitration would in time train nations to the habit of 
submitting their disputes, as individuals and minor communities now do 
theirs, to a common tribunal, and acquiescing in its decisions, as every civ- 
ilized society does in those of its established courts. 

This process, so full of hope for the world’s eventual peace, is now 
going on. The nations of Christendom cre gradually accustoming them- 
selves to this order of things, and forming in effect a grand confederacy, 
where public opinion, in one way or another, is already beginning to decide 
the questions between its members without an appeal to arms. We have 
not yet reached a Congress or Court of Nations, and cannot foresee how 
soon we shall; but we are steadily moving towards such a consummation, 
and think it sure to come in time. The germ of such a system we already 
have in operation on a small scale in the Congresses so frequently convened 
of late years in Europe on questions fraught with special danger or 
interest. They all rest on the same principle, employ essentially the same 
means, and aim at like results. Let such Congresses continue, and they 
will in time stereotype themselves in something like a Congress and Court 
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of Nations to legislate on their common interests, and decide ell disputes 
which the parties may be unable to settle between themselves. 

Such are some of the indices of progress in this great reform. We 
have, indeed, done only a small part of what needs to be done, yet vastly 
more than could have been expected from the small amount of labor and 
money expended. In no enterprise has more been accomplished in pro- 
portion to the means used; and should the work go on no faster 
than it already has, we may hope in time to see our principles woven into 
the policy of all civilized nations, and the sword, as the arbiter of their 
disputes, superseded forever by the introduction of laws and courts, a 
system of rational, peaceful justice between them, as now between individ- 
vals and all minor communities, 

The good already accomplished in this cause pleads strongly for its 
prosecution upon a much broader scale. We have as yet done only a 
very small part of what needs to be done; but we can point to no enter- 
prise that has done more, if so much, in proportion to the slender means 
used. With adequate means, how much might have been achieved! 
Had Christians as a body responded to the claims of this cause from the 
start; had they all along rallied spontaneously and habitually to its sup- 
port; had the press lent its earnest, persistent, ubiquitous advocacy ; had 
we been furnished with a tithe of the funds needed to bring and keep the 
subject fully before our rulers, before our seminaries of learning, before 
our ecclesiastical bodies, and the community at large; had there been put 
atour disposal one hundredth or thousandth part of what is wasted by 
Christendom upon her war-system even in a time of peace; we might ere 
this have effected a change sufficient with God’s blessing to ensure per- 
manent peace in every land blest with the gospel. 

Means like these, in one form or another, will always be needed. It 
must be a permanent work. An evil so widely diffused, and so deeply 
rooted in society and government, can never be eradicated or controlled 
without strenuous, incessant care and effort. All men, in every age, must 
be educated to such habits on this subject as the guspel enjoins; and thus 
will the use of proper and adequate means in the cause of peace become a 
constant necessity to the end of time. 


PERMANENT PEACE FUND. 


Such facts and views suggested to our Committee years ago the impor- 
tance of some provision for the steady, permanent prosecution of our 
cause. The immediate occasion which forced the subject upon their 
consideration, was the sudden illness of the Corresponding Secretary near 
the close of 1855. On seeking some one to take his place, they were 
unable to procure a suitable man without a reliable pledge for his support. 
The condition was deemed perfectly reasonable; but no such pledge could 
be given. The Secretary, having some small means of his own, had 
served the Society without any such pledge for twenty years, and for some 
ten years had made himself, as he has ever since, responsible for its 
current expenses ; but, well aware that such an enterprise could not safely 
depend upon a contingency so precarious, and thinking that its leading 
friends ought to make some reliable provision for its permanency, they 
conceived the plan of raising for this see ane @ permanent fund of thirty 
thousand dollars, to insure the ‘support of a Secretary who should devote 
his whole time to the Cause of Peace under our Society, the publication of 
2 Periodical as its organ, and the maintenance of an Office as the centre 
of its operations, said Secretaryship, Periodical and Office to be made 
perpetual.’ The aim was to make sure, as tar as possible, of a permanent 
system of means in this cause; and these three things were deemed most 
likely to compass that end. 
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It is quite clear that some provision must be made that shail insure 
permanency in the prosecution of this great and most difficult reform. It 
cannot all be done up in a day, an age or even acentury. It must be the 
work of all coming ages, just as the process of training men for heaven 
must be continued all over the earth to the end of time. There must be 
used in this cause, as in every other, proper and adequate means ; and its 
friends ought in some way to provide for their steady and permanent use. 
All experience proves, that no individual or occasional efforts will ever 
suffice. There must bea continuity of such efforts. More than three 
centuries ago, Erasmas, the day-star of the Reformation, wrote in behalf 
of Peace with an eloquence and power never surpassed; but, as no meas- 
ures were taken to extend and perpetuate such influences, the custom of 
war continued with scarce any perceptible check. The work demands a 
general, permanent organization. No single mind, no temporary com- 
bination, can insure the agencies and influences requisite for the object in 
view. Its reliable friends, those who feel themselves responsible under 
God for its success, must unite to provide the means for its permanent 
prosecution. 

How shall this be done? No single individual can do it alone; but for 
the present it must devolve on a select few. Unlike many causes, that of 
Peace cannot rely now, if it ever can, upon the million. Only here and 
there one appreciates fully its claims; and hence the few who do, must 
provide for it even to the nezlect, should that be necessary, of thcse 
popular causes to which everybody gives who gives at all. In the present 
general neglect of its claims, its plighted friends must, as an imperative, 
paramount duty, sustain it at any sacrifice, until the mass of the Chrijtiao 
community shall wake to its adequate, habitual support. . 

Nor are we singular in these views. Our co-workers in England are 
brought by their own experience to the same conclusion. In their recent 
efforts “‘to place the London Peace Society on a more secure ond 
nent footing, such as would enable it to prosecute its work with efficiency 
and success,” they say “it would doubtless be hetter, if the support of 
such a movement could be derived from a large number of small con- 
tributors: but in the actual state of opinion in the Christian public, the 
cause of Peace must, for the present, depend mainly upon the help cfa 
comparative few, to whom its maintenance is a matter of deep religious 
conviction.” Accordingly a circular was issued in November, 1860; and 
in two or three months, more than nine thousand dollars were subscribed, 
nearly all permanent annual subscriptions, in sums varying from $5 to 
$500. Nothing like this has ever yet been attempted for our cause here; 
but there must be before we can safely calculate upon its steady, vigorous 
and effective prosecution. . 

It is for this purpose we are endeavoring to raise a small permanent 
fund, designed not to supersede, but only to stimulate and insure effort in 
this great work. It must have means, much larger and more reliable than 
it has ever yet received ; and is it not equally clear that such means must 
be furnished by its steadfast, plighted friends? And can they give to any 
object in itself more worthy, or more hopeful of the best results? The 
success of this cause is sure to draw after it that of slmost every other. It 
is the cheapest, surest, most comprehensive of all charities. We would 
not undervalue any; but where shall we find one to match it in these 
respects? A single asylum for the insane, or hospital for the sick, often 
custs more than has been expended in the cause of Peace during nearly 
half a century; but the prevention of cne war would avert more suffering 
than all the asylums and hospitals of a continent in an age—woul/ save 
more from poverty, widowhood and orphanage, from disease, mutilation 
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and death. It is a most economical way of doing good upon a scale well 
nigh boundless. While the custom of war is now wasting in peace for 
Europe alone, directly and indirectly, a thousand million dollars eve 
year, one thousandth part of this sum, asingle million a year, if use 
aright in this cause, would probably suffice, under God, to prevent at once 
nearly all actual wars in Christendom, and put an end at length to her 
entite war-system. Can money be used to any better purpose ? 

The prospects of this permanent fund are better than our early fears. 


It was started in 1857; and the times nearly ever since have been ex- 


tremely unfavorable for such an effort. The Secretary was expected, as a 
mere incident to his ordinary labors, to undertake the raising of this fund, 
and hence it became necessary to allow five years in which to complete it. 
No subscription is to be binding unless twenty thousand dollars shall be 
secured by the first of January, 1862; and about half of the thirty thous- 
and dollars has already been obtained in sums varying from $100 to 
$5,000. Personal applications have as yet been made to very few; but 
the respanses to these encourage the hope of a large liberality from friends 
possessed of much ampler resources. i 


OPERATIONS OF THE YEAR. 


During the year we have pursued our wonted course, in some depart- 
Ments upon a larger, and in others upon a somewhat smaller scale than 
usual. Our aim has been, as far as possible with our very limited means, 
to set at work, in behalf of our object, the agencies and influences which 
create or control public opinion on every question like that of Peace or 
War, such as the pulpit, the press, and especially those higher seminaries 
of learning where are trained the men that mould or sway both society 
an‘! government our fegislators, and teachers, our authors, editors and 
professional men. With this view we have used our small resources partly 
m sending our periodical and some of our other publications to not a few 
leading ministers of the gospel, to nearly all our higher seminaries of 
learning, and to periodicals whose aggregate circulation probably reaches 
full half the readers in our land. How much we may in these ways have 
accomplished for our object, it is of course impossible to say; but we 
have deemed this the wisest and most effective way of employing the 
Means at our command. We can expect no marked results at once; but 
we may reasonably hope to see such agencies and influences silently form- 
ing a public opinion that shall in time supersede the sword as an arbiter 
of national disputes, by the introduction of more rational, more Christian 
expedients in their place. 

ur publications have been about the same as in preceding years. 
Of our Periodical we have issued, a part of thetime, a larger number than 
usual ; of the last Address before the Society between six and seven 
thousand copies were put in circulation; and of some of our stereotyped 
tracts we have published now editions. In the department of Lecturing 
Agencies we have done less than usual. Our Secretary has at length re- 
sumed the labors of former years, and we have also commissioned two 
others as lecturers; but we have not had the means of sending fortha 
tithe of the laborers that ought to be employed in the large field open 
before us. 


FINANCES.—Our income, though greater than in some former years, has 
been lesa than in the year preceding. Our receipts have been $2,754,79, 
and our expenditures $2,557,38, leaving in the treasury a balance of 
$197,38. Our Committee, under a standing, imperative rule of the 
Society, have for the last year, as for the fifteen years preceding, gone 
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upon the priaciple of paying as we go, and have attempted only what 
could do without running in debt. Whenever our friends aball fami 
more means, we shall rejoice to use them es wisely as we can in extending 
our operations, as they certainly ought to be, all over our land. 


DECEASE OF FRIENDS.—We mourn to-day the loss of some of our most 
distinguished friends, especially Hon. DanreL A. Ware, of Salem, CHas. 
LowELL, D. D., of this city, and Rev. JoHN Woops, of Fitzwilliam, N. 
H., all in a ripe and much honored old age. Judge White, a classmate in 
college with William Ladd, the Founder of our Society, was a steady and 
liberal contributor to the cause for many years. Dr. Lowell, a graduate 
of Harvard sixty-one years ago in the class of Allston, Buckminster and 
the late Judge Shaw, and for more than half a century the much esteemed 
pastor of one of the churches of Boston, became early an active and 
efficient supporter of our cause under Worcester and Channing, was 
for some years President of the Massachusetts Peace Society, and a 
Vice-President of our Society for more than twenty years. v. Mr. 
Woods, just deceased at the age of seventy-six, was through all his long 
and honored ministry a devoted friend of our cause, and in his own 
character a fine illustration of its principles. We cannot help feeling 
poorer at the loss of such men; but itis much that the memory of their 
works and their services in this cause of God and Humanity may still 
anger among us to hallow and cheer the work they leave us to com- 
plete. 


We meet to-day ander circumstances entirely new and unex . 
We are in the midst of a rebellion the most gigantic verhaps that the 
world ever saw; and at every turn we are asked, just as if we in particular 
were bound to answer the question, what shall be done in this terrible 
emergencyP How would the Peace Society deal with such a case? What 
course would its principles require or allow P 

Our answer is at hand. Under our system, such evils could never hace 
occurred ; and under no view of the case, is it ours, as a Peace Society, to 
meet them, and say what ought to be done. They lie not in our sphere. 
They come not from our principles, but from those which we are trying to 
change, and to substitute in their place such as would have anticipated 
and averted them. We have no control, no direct responsibility in the 
case. It belongs not to peace reformers, but to society at large, or to the 


_ Government as their organ and agent. Ours is a work of prevention, 


slow but sure; and, had our people been from the start trained to the 
views and habits we inculcate, nothing like this rebellion could ever Lave 
arisen. It all comes from their wrong education, an education nearly the 
reverse of what our principles would have given them. They have been 
taught, North as well as South, to rely, in the last resort, on brute foree, 
instead of an appeal to reason and right, to laws and courts, for the settle- 
ment of such disputes as these; anu, now that their interests have come 
into point-blank collision, and their passions are sufficiently roused for the 

urpose, they are ready to sweep the land with blood and devastation. 
he result is perfectly legitimate ; and in it all we are just reaping the fruits, 
not of peace principles or measures, but of those which the custom of war 
has sown brvad-cast over all the earth from time immemorial. 

Now, is Peace to be held responsible for what War alone has done? 
Let the dead bury their own dead. Let the war system meet the recoil of its 
own principles and expedients. The Peace Society has had no voice or 
agency in the case, and of course cannot be held to any responsibility in 
saying whut shall be done. This question the government must meet; 
and, being the organ of a people trained to reliance in the last resort on war 
measures, they must be expected to do so in the usual way of violence and 
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blood. They know no other; there is at present no other fer them ; and, 
watil it can be superseded by a better, peace men, like other good citizens, 
must of course acquiesce in the result, and lend their moral, if they cannot 
thetr active support to the government over them. 

Nor is this a new position; the Peace Society has held it from the first, 
and stereotyped it long ago in its publications. We never were 80 quixot- 
i as to regard Peace as a cure for every sort of evil, but have all along re- 
stricted ourselves to the single object of doing away the well-defined cus- 
tom of war, the practice of” 
sword. We are not organized to oppose any other evil; nor do we hold 
ourselves responsible for the way in which our friends may choose to ar- 
gue or act against any other. We merely ask them to help us do away 
this custom. It may be connected with many other questions; but it is no 
art of our mission as a Peace Society, to say what shall be done with 

jeves and robbers, with pirates, mobs or rebels. Such questions belong 

' to government, and there we must leave them. 

But has our cause in truth, nothing to do with such evils as are now 
upon us? Certainly, a great deal; but chiefly in the way of introducing a 
new and more thoroughly Christian civilization, that shall supersede them, 
and render them morally impossible. Here is our specific sphere. No 

ple, educated in our views, would ever abet or tolerate rebellion; and 
It is jugt the lack of such principles that has let loose these evils upon us. 
Had the South been trained even to the lowest views of peace, even half 
as wellas New England has been, they would have calmly waited for 
peaceful, legal means to redress their alleged wrongs; and whenever our 
principles are wrought into the habite of our whole people, we shall hear 
no more of rebellion, nor ever see our land drenched in fraternal blood. 

But what, after all, shall peace-men do in this crisis? Stand by the 
government in every way not forbidden by your principles. No peace-man 
can ever be a rebel, or lend the slightest countenance to rebellion. True, 
It is not oura, as a Peace Society, to say what shall be done with rebels; 
but it is ours, as loyal citizens, to stand firmly by the government, and ren- 
der such aid as we consistently can in executing its laws, and bringing of- 
fenders to condign punishment. The government may not be right in all 
reapects ;—we never knew one that was;—but no peace-man can consistent- 
ly refuse to uphold its authority, or fail to throw his influence against the 
gigantic crime of attempting to overthrow the best government on earth, 
in order to establish upon its ruins an oligarchy of slaveholders for the 
spread of slavery in perpetuity over a continent. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The American Peace Society held its thirty-third anniversary in the Park 
Street Church, Boston, May 27. In the absence of the President, Hon. 
Awasa Waker, one of the Vice-Presidents, was called to the Chair. 
Prayer was offered by our learned and venerable friend, WILLIAM JENKS, 
D.D. The Report of the Treasurer was presented, and that of the Direc- 
tors read in full by the Secretary, both of which were adopted. Rev. George 
Trask and I. T. Hutchins Esq., were appointed to nominate officers. 

The Secretary then read, for the consideration of the meeting, a series 
of resolutions, designed to elicit a free interchange of views relative espe- 
cially to the present crisis in our country. Several hours were spent in 
an able and very animated discussion, in which Hon. AMASA WALKER, 
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9. That the Peace Society, while regarding questions like these as be- 
ond its legitimate province, has ever been, as it ever must be, loyal to | 
zovern ment, a steadfast supporter of its just authority, and in favor of 


aw ane its laws duly enforced as indispensable to the public safety and 
wea 


10. That our principles and measures, so far from heing inapplicable to 
-the present troubles of our country, will be found, when the heat and 
amoke of the contest.are over, indispensahle to their satisfactory adjust- 
ment ; for, after the sword shall have finished its terrible work, and filled. 
the land with anger and wrath, with havoc and devastation, with sorrow | 
and lamentation unutterable, the parties must cease from this wHolesale 
mutual mischief, and betake themselves at Jast to reason and conciliation, 
ax the only way to end the strife. 


11. That, though we deem it no part of our mission to say how a govern- 
ment shall maintain its authority over its subjects, and enforce its laws 
mpainst rebels, or any other wrong-doers, we approve, as proper and wise 
under the circumstances, the effort of our Executive Committee, in their 
appeal last January, to dissuade our people, both South and North, from 
all thought of settling the issues before them by a resort to arms, and to 


rely only on the peaceful expedients provided in our constitution and laws 
expressly for the purpose. 


12. That the present crisis, so far from dispensing now or hereafter with 
the Cause of Peace, just serves to prove more fully than ever its urgent 
necessi:y, and calls aloud for a large increase of effort in its behalf. 


HON. AMASA WALKER’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen :—This is the thirty-third anniversary of the American Peace 
Society, and we meet under the most remarkable circumstances. War, 
and civil war, the most dreadful of all wars, is raging in our own midst. 
The largest armies ever known on this continent are in the field, amounting 
perhaps on this very day, in the aggregate, to some 200,000 men, besides 
vast numbers more preparing for military service. The whole country is 
in a atate of the highest excitement, and the war spirit is universal. 

The question which comes with the greatest force at the present moment 
is, what is the duty of Peace-men in the circumstances in which they are 
now placed P_ It seems to me very clearly that our first duty as the friends 
of Peace, is to examine the correctness of our principles, so that, if our 
position is right, we may stand by it. But we should do this in a spirit of 
candor, and, if we find we are in the wrong, we should retract. We should 
neither be afraid nor ashamed to do this. 

What, then, has been our leading object, that which for a third of a 
century we have endeavored to promote ? I answer, the Prevention of 
War; nothing more, nothing less. But what is war, as defined by this 
Society? Armed conflict between different nations. It is this, and this 
only, With the maintainance of law, the suppression of mobs, insurrec- 
tions or rebellions, this Society, so far as I know, has never interfered. It 
has ever protested against the confounding of war with the preservation 
of civil government. This fact should be remembered by all who are dis- 
posed to examine its principles and action. 
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For the advartcement of its objects, this Society has labored to show 
that war is unnecessary ; that national disputes might be, and ought to 
be settled without recourse to arms; that nations, instead of fighting first, 
and negotiating afterwards, ought first to negotiate, and then, when all 
efforts for an adjustment had failed, to refer their disputes to arbitration. 
Have we been right inthis? Is it not more reasonable to negotiate first, 
and then fight, if fight we must, than to fight and then negotiate? We 

_ say it is best to negotiate and arbitrate first ; and that is just the practical 
differegce between a peace man, and one who is not. 

Now, if we are right in this our first position, let us hold to it, and de- 
fend it. If wrong, let us lose no time in abandoning it. What does eom- 
mon sense teach in thie matter? Mr. Guizot says that “common sente is 
the genius of humanity.” To that common sense We are ready to appeal. 

A great part of our efforts for the last twenty-five years have been 
directed towards the establishment of a Congress of Nations. We have 
insisted on this as the great instrumentality by which the war-system may 
be dispensed with. We have maintained that the establishment of such an 
international tribunal is a necessary step in the progress of Christan 
civilization ; that it is the great want of humanity; that it is perfectly 
feasible and rational. Have we been right in this action? We have 
endeavored to influence the different nationalities to do something towards 
the attainment of this great object. We have held several international 
Peace Congresses with a view to forwarding this specific end. Is all this 
right or wrong ? 

What are the practical teachings of the age on this matter? How 
many Congresses have been held by the sovereigns of Europe within the 
last fifteen years? Has not their frequency and efficiency greatly in- 
creased ; and are they not evidently advancing toward the goal we propose, 
viz. a Permanent Congress for the settlement of all national disputes? 
What has Garibaldi said in relation to the absurdity and wickedness of 
the war system, and the desirableness of adopting a more rational and 
Christian mode of preserving peace? No man has spoken more nobly 
and impressively on this subject than the Liberator of Italy. How signifi- 
cant, too, the fact, that one of the German Princes has recently obtained 
an interview with Louis Napoleon with special reference to the establish- 
ment of some agency by which the bloody arbitrament of the sword may 
be dispensed with! Are we ashamed, then, of our past advocacy of a Con- 
gress of Nations? Are we ashamed that our Society offered prizcs for 
the best essays, and published a large volume on this subject ? 

Another and prominent point we have made, is, that the different nations 
of the earth might and ought to agree upon a system of mutual and 
simultaneous Disarmament. We have endeavored to show that the present 
system is totally absurd, and terribly destructive of human interests. We 
have insisted that nothing was gained, but a great deal lost and suffered 
by the present competition amongst nations in inventing and manufacturing 
the most destructive engines of warfare. Each endeavors, by every possi- 
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ble means, to produce some terrible machinery by which men and property 
can be destroyed more rapidly and horribly, than has ever before been 
done. No small part of all the energies of Christendom are at this 
moment employed in this revolting and insane work. 

Now, we insist that this is as foolish as it is wicked ; that nothing is gained 
to the human race by all this vast expenditure ; that, when one nation has 
invented a Minnie rifle or an Armstrong gun, every other nation will certain- 
ly do the same, and then neither is in any better state of defence, but all are 
more exposed to loss and injury. Is all this so ? Are we ashamed of hav- - 
ing labored to put a stop to these mad and inhuman proceedings? Are we 
really to ask pardon for having labored in company with the English 
philanthropists and statesmen who, agreeing with us in this matter, have 
done all they could to do away with such an iniquitous and foolish sya- 
temP Are we prepared to take back all we have said, and admit that 
such a system is wise and beneficent P 

To impress our general views upon the public mind, we have dwelt much 
on the horrors of war—on the cruelties incident to the terrible system. 
Have we any thing to retract or apologize for on this point? We have dwelt 
upon the immense expenditure of national wealth involved in war and war 
preparations. We have showed that war is the bottomless gulf that 
swallows up four fifths of aj] the national revenues of Christendom, and 
keeps the masses of the people in a state of hopeless poverty and degrada- 
tion. Have we been incorrect in our facts? Have we not been justified 
in our statements on this subject? 

Lastly, we have appealed to the Christian sentiment of mankind to say 
whether war and the war spirit are in harmony with the teaching and ex- 
ample of the Prince of Peace. These are the things we have done. Have 
we been in error? Have we done wrong? If so, let us acknowledge it, re- 
trace our steps, and spend the rest of our days in advocating war as a ne- 
cessary means of advancing the best interests of man. 

We have never interferred in any existing war, except to insist on some 
mode of peaceful adjustment. It has never been our purpose to show 
which belligerent was in the right or which in the wrong, but to induce 
both the contending parties to settle their disputes by arbitration. Have 
we been right in thieP If so, then in this particular we have nothing to 
retract. 

But it may be asked, how do you peacemen regard the present 
crisis? The resolutions before us answer that question. But I do not 
desire tu shield myself behind any formal resolutions of the Society. Iam 
Willing to meet all enquirers as an individual, and am ready to say in re- 
gard to the present contest, first, that the present administration in rela- 
tion to the disaffected States has done just what the public sentiment of 
the Free States demanded. It could not have acted otherwise, and been 
sustained by public opinion. The country undoubtedly demandec war ; 
and the President has entered upon it with great energy and promptitude, 
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and I hope will conduct it, if it must go on, in the most judicioue manner, 
and especially that he will close it as speedily as the best interests of free- 
dom and humanity will allow, and no sooner. The spirit and unanimity 
with which the people of all ranks and parties have responded to the call 
of the President, is most remarkable. The sublimity of the movement, as 
presented the last six weeks, has been without any parallel in the history 
of mankind ; it will astonish Europe, and excite the admiration of the 
world. Only two short months ago our government was regarded as a 
. rope of sand, remarkable only for its imbecility, and worthy only of derision. 
To-day, it is the strongest government on earth. The President issues 
his proclamation for volunteers to defend the government; and the Free 
States, with twenty millions of inhabitants, rise as one man. In a single 
month hundreds of thousands of men are placed at the disposal of the 
executive of the nation. No conscriptions, no press-gangs, no com- 
pulsion, but the voluntary rising of a great and patriotic people. Who 
does not rejoice in this, if we must have war P 

And if such a war must needs be, was it not right and proper that old 
Massachusetts should be allowed to offer the first sacrifice upon the altar 
of freedom? Providence so ordained it, and we ought to be grateful. It 
of right belonged to that State which has been first and foremost in every 
good work ; that State which has of all others been the most shamefully 
villified at home and abroad for her unflinching advocacy of human rights. 
She had a just claim to the high payee: of re-baptizing the 19th of April 
with the blood of her sons. 

These manifestations of the spirit and temper of the people exhibit at 
once their patriotism and their courage. I know, indeed, that there is much 
of passion as well as of principle. 1 know well that war is one of the 
strongest of all human instincts; still [ think there isa great preponder- 
ance of true patriotic sentiment. 

‘Then you admit that this war was necessary P? No, I make no such 
admission. Ido not believe that originally it was at all necessary. So 
far from it, I believe that, if on the first day of December last, the 
Executive chair had been filled by a man of true patriotism, energy, 
courage and decision, secession would have been prevented, and rebethon 
have been crushed in the bud. With such a President, the game of 
treason by the highest government officials would not have been allowed, 
and the country would have been saved the infinite disgrace and 
disaster it has suffered. Rebellion was plotted, fostered and patronized, 
until it was able to assume a bold and formidable position. 

‘ But under present circumstances, you admit that war is indispensable?’ 
I answer, no, only in so far as that the people will contemplate no other mode 
of aujustment. There is no other necessity than that which arises from the 
state of public opinion. We have been educated to look to war, as the 
proper and only mode of settling disputes; and hence we demand war, and 
in that way make war necessary. If the efforts of the friends of Peace 
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had been as successful as they desired, such a public sentiment would 
have been formed, that negotiation would have been looked to as the pro- 
per way of giving peace to the country, and preventing bloodshed. It is 
very certain we must in the end negotiate, and we might just as well do it 
first as last. In the position in which Mr. Lincoln was placed, it had be- 
come necessary for him to show the South that we had a government, and 
that the people were determined to sustain that government. This we 
have done; and now, if as a people, we were ready to settle our difficulties, 


we could do it most advantugeously. There are obviously several ways of * 


doing this, one of which must be adopted in the final adjustment of our 
national affairs. 

1. By agreeing that all matters in dispute shall be waived, and 
every thing remain in statu quo ante bellum. That is, that all things 
shall be placed in the same condition they were at the time of the election 
of Mr. Lincoln. This would seem, judging from the tone of the press, 
and the speeches of our public men, to have been the desideratum,—the 
restoration of tne Union with all it compacts, and compromises, and 
fugitive slave laws. I doutt much if the people are prepared for this, 
though politicians obviously are ; but, however this may be, it is certain 
that the South will never dssent to such terms, unless absolutely conquered. 

2. We might settle our difficulties by agreeing upon such a change in our 
Constitution, that slavery should be entirely ignored by the General 
Government, so that it should be made wholly a State institution, and be 
entirely confined to those States in which it now exists, and the Govern- 
ment and all the Free States stand in relation to slavery as Canada does 
tothe United States. This is the only way in which the Union can 
peaceably exist, or ought in my opinion ever to exist at all hereafter ; and, 
if the Slave States will not accept the Union on these terms, a separation 
ought to take place. 

3. This brings us to the third alternative, viz., an entire separation of 
the Free and Slave States, each forming an independent nationality. 
There are two utterly antagonistic civilizations existing in this country ; 
and, by a peaceful separation, each might have the most favorable oppor- 
tunity possible for development, and each bring forth its legitimate fruits. 
This is what the South wishes. They ask nothing more, and will not, ex- 
cept in the last extremity, accept anything less. We may subjugate them, 
if we can, and hold them as conquered provinces ; but we all know that 
such a course of procedure would be totally inconsistent with the genius 
of our republican institutions. We are hardly, I think, prepared to repeat 
the tragedy of Poland or Hungary on this continent. We should hesitate, 
I apprehend, to place ourselves in the position of Russia or Austria. 

Or, again, we might raise the flag of Emancipation, and by conquest 
make all the States ot the Union Free States. This would cut the kno 
Without doubt. Are we ready to do it ? 

One thing seems very clear to my mind — unless we are prepared to in- 
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sist on the completé subjugation of the South, we can settle our disputes 
with them now just as well as at any time hereafter, and prevent the terri- 
ble calamities of war. This, then, is the simple, question now before the 
American people ; and, if they do not resolve upon a war of extermination, 
where is the necessity of war at all? Here is the point which, as a Peace- 
mar, I make. I do not hesitate to declare that the only way in which the 
question can be settled, short of the complete conquest of the South, and 
tha extermination of slavery by force, is just as open and feasible at this 
" moment, as ever it can be; and I insist that the attention of the govern- 
ment and the people ought to be directed to this fact, and efforts made to 
close the terrible conflict upon which we are now entering. 

Such, then, in brief terms. are the opinions which, as an individual mem- 
ber of this Society, [am ready to avow and defend. I never came to an 
anniversary meeting of this Society—and I have attended them almost uni- 
formly for thirty years—with greater alacrity than Ihave come to-day. 
I never felt it to be a more imperative duty to stand by the cause of Peace 
than I do now. Iam not ashamed of the gospel of peace. I have no prin- 
ciples to retract, no confessions to make, no apologies to offer. I have 20 
promises of amendment to make for the future ; a Peace-man I have lived, 
and a Peace-man I hope to die. I never had a firmer faith in our prisd- 
ples, and their applicability to human interests, than at this moment. 
They preserve my own mind in peace amid all the excitewent and deliriam 
of the hour ; and I confidently expect they will outlive all the adverse cir- 
eumstances by which we are now surrounded. I do not believe in war as 
indispensable to human progress; and I intend while I live, to do all in my 
power, however little that may be, to lead my fellow-men to contemlate 
some other mode of settling international disputes than by resorting to 
the bloody arbitrament of the sword. : 


ADDRESS OF ELIHU BURRITT. 


Peace, said one who made the saying sound like a divine axiom, Peace 
has its victories as well as war. It might be said with equal truth, that 
Peace has its heroism, too, as well as war. When the wrathful spirit of 
uprising nations is at its flood; when the fountains of the great deep of 
human passions are broken up, and the rush and the roar of the deluge 
seem to overwhelm and silence all the still small voices of charity and 
human brotherhood, it requires a courage more elevated and dauntless 
than that of the warrior, to go out into the storm and rebuke the tempest ; 
to put against the tide of the world’s opinion, the quiet remonstrance of 
reason and humanity. The last five years have been an ordeal period for 
the friends of peace, the like of which was never before concentrated in 
an equal space of time. The order of the old hopeful adage has been 
reversed ; the darkness has been decpest just after the break of day. 
In the five years beginning with 1848, Peace, permanent and universal, 
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seemed on the eve of its coronation, as the reigning cdntition among men. 
Its advocates, of different countries, voice and language, met in the first 
capitals on the continent of Europe, and urged upon the peoples and gov- 
ernments principles and measures, which, if adopted, would forever banish 
the barbarism of war from the civilized world. At each succeeding Con- 
gress, new and distinguished adherents to the holy cause came in and 
rallied to its standard. The great masses of society began to give the 
suffrage of their sentiments to the policy of perpetual peace and good will. 
among men. The tide of the world’s national interests, and the social ' 
intercourse of nations, set in the same direction. The Great Exhibition of 
1851 seemed the very eflorescence of all preceding efforts to establish a 
lasting and universal brotherhood. But the last five years, with their 
momentous and startling events, have brought back the deluge of the war 
spirit even beyond the high-water mark of its inundations in earlier epochs 
of civilization. First came the terrible contest ‘of the Crimea; then, ere yet 
the rains and dews of a single year had blanched its battle-fields of the 
blistering crimson of human blood, the horrible uprising in India startled 
the world with its murderous and malignant conflicts. Before its san- 
guinary records were closed, the war in Jtaly burst upon the world, and 
such armed hosts as were never before marshalled in Europe, met at 
Magenta and Solferino; and reddened them with a carnage unknown to 
Austerlitz or Waterloo. Then, with scarcely a month’s breathing space of 
peace, the war in China followed, and ere that was fully closed, arose the 
new war in Southern Italy, the achievements of Garibaldi, and the excit- 
ing events, and the excited hopes predicated upon the result of the struggle. 
Never, since the first organization and associate effort of the friends of 
Peace, has such a deluge of antagonistic events and dispositions over- 
whelmed their labors, hopes and faith as during the past five years. Es- 
Pecially have our brethren and co-laborers in Europe been subjected to a 
testing furnace of trial seven times heated beyond the pressure of any 
preceding experience. Each of the wars mentioned came with a peculiar 
temptation to many who felt themselves well grounded in the principles of 
peace. What one war left unshaken, another swept into the current of 
popular sympathy and opinion. Thousands who stood firm against the 
condict in the Crimea, yielded to Garibaldi’s struggle in Italy. Still, a 
brave, heroic band of good and true menin our mouther-land have stood 
the sifting of these serried trials, and through them all have borne aloft, 
with steady hands and steady hopes, the white, pure banner of peace, like 
the morning star of Christian faith among the red and fiery planets of 
Mars, 

And now, we who have enlisted under that same white banner, have 
come to our trial hour; and who shall be able to stand? Thousands in 
our country have felt-and acted with us, to a certain degree of interest and 
activity, when the skies were fair and tranquil over our own land, and 
when the great evil of war seemed a distant and foreign eventuality, 
But now our turn has come, with a pressure of trial which our friends 
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abroad never experienced. The very structure of our Republican institu- 
tions, makes this test of our faith and quty the more intense and perilous 
Here the people rule. Their sentiment and will are the great governing 
power of the land. He who opposes that power, when it lifts itself up in 
its might as in a crisis like the present, rushes against the thick bosses of 
the strongest force this side of Omnipotence. I say it with reverence; 
this people Power, somewhat resembling Omnipotence, pervades all our 
nation’s space, listens unseen, operates unspent, and presses to the earth 
the man who dares to lift his opinion against the morality and justice of 
its rule. He who ventures to enter his protest against this awful conflict, 
now about to engulf our country in the carnage and desolation of a civil 
war, becomes instantly subject to the charge, if not the punishment, of 
treason. He finds the enemy and avenger of his sentiments in his own 
house, or his neighbor’s house. His own familiar friend, with whom he 
took sweet counsel, and walked to the house of God in company, mses 
against him, as a member of the great government of the people, and 
taunts him with treason to its authority. 

In a time like the present, where shall we go to find a rock on which to 
stand unmoved in the sweeping flood of public sentiment roaring around 
us, like the voice of many waters, for the wild tempest of war? The 
stronghold of our faith, the guide-lights of our duty, the panoply of our 
principles, are in the spirit and teachings of the Christian religion. If 
these teachings do not condemn war, and make it a sin against God and 
man, where shall we go for arguments against the bloody and delusive 
arbitrament of the sword? Shall we be turned out of the doors of the 
Bible, to find those arguments in ‘the lower moralities of commerce, or of 
political economy, or of material or humanitarian interests? To my mine, 
one of the most painful phases of the present conflict in our country, is 
the attitude of Christian churches in the two sections towards each other. 
Three years ago, in the great Revival of 1857, they were one in the unity 
of spirit, and the bond of ‘Christian faith and love. Then the lightning 
fingers of the telegraph, now busy with the plans and doings of war, 
transmitted from sea to lake, and from river to mountain, intelligence of 
noonday prayer meetings in the various towns and villages of the Union; 
of the conversion of thousands and tens of thousands, among all classes and 
ages of the people. Now thousands of those converts, fresh from the affecting 
memorials of the sacramental table, are marching towards each other, not 
to the music of that hymn sung by their Saviour and his disciples on ths 
Mount of Olives, but to the sound of the fife and drum, with fixed bay- 
onets and lighted matches, to the work of mutual slaughter. And the 
churches to which they belong, are cheering them on, blessing their ban- 
ners, and praying for their triumph. How sad and saddening is all 
this! Is Christ thus divided? Are his teachings, his spirit and his life 
susceptible of such antagonisms as theseP How completely unanimous 
are all the Christian churches, of all denominations, in the Southern 
States, in the conviction, that their cause is holy, just and true, and that 
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they can ask God, with a clcar ‘conscience, to crown that cause with 
triumph! Witness their fast-days, and especial seasons of public prayer 
for the sympathy and aid of the Almighty! The whole Christian church 
in the North, without a dissenting voice, is equally unanimous and united to 
sustain the war; and in every place where prayer is wont to be made, in 
town, village and hamlet, there is earnest supplication that the Divine 
power may side with the Federal Government in the struggle. This 


shows, how much remains to be done, and how long it will take to doit, . 


to bring the conscience of the Christian church to one common, fixed, and 
unchanging standard of sentiment and duty on the subject of war. Until 
those who profess to be actuated by the spirit, and live by the rule of 
Christian faith, shall be enlightened to see that it excludes them from all 
participation in war, we shall see, when the trial comes, just such a scene 
as the country now presents. 

But strong as is the Christian foundation of our cause, it does not rest 
exclusively upon what some may please to call abstract principle or benev- 
olent sentiment. It is also based upon a policy sustained by arguments 
and interests which we may urge in season and out of season, upon the 
Governments and peoples of Christendom. It is the policy of universal law 
and order ; it is the policy of equal and impartial justice and equity; it is 
to banish lynch law between nations, and to make, them amenable to the 
jurisprudence of reason and humanity in their dealings with each other. 
What constitutes anarchy in a community P Is it anything more or less 
than the taking of the law into their own hands, by the individuals of that 
community, or making the rule and impulse of their passions and prejudic- 
es the law of their action towards their fellowsP Do not governments 
exist for the purpose of preventing this sway of private passions and inter- 
ests among men; for transferring their controversies to impartial tribu- 
* nals, whose decisions shall not be biassed by any personal favor towards 
one of the parties to the detriment of the other? Well, the first and dis- 
tinctive aim of our Peace policy is to apply the same rule to governments 
themselves ; to induce them to set a good example of law and order to 
their own subjects, not by taking the law into their own hands, not by ar- 
Togating to themselves the right of being their own judges and execution- 
ers in cases of controversy with each other, but by submitting those cases 
to the arbitrament of impartial justice, equity and reason; it is virtually 
to place all the nations of Christendom, both great and small, on the same 
footing in regard to their rights and interests; to give as strong a guaran- 


ty to the weakest as the strongest. This policy embraces three distinctive. 


measures, which have been developed and urged with great force for many 
years, by able men on both sides of the Atlantic. Of course all present 


are familiar with their character and purport ; but we may restate and re-. 
View them here, to justify the hope within us to see them at some future. 


day adopted by the leading Powers of the civilized world. 


First in the rank of these measures, it may be proper to place. Stipulated. 
Arbitration, This plan may be stated in a few words. It merely propos-- 
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es that the Jeading Powers of Christendom, in a time of good will and mu- 
tual confidence, when no note of irritation is chafing their sensibilities, 
shall enter into a special and solemn treaty to refer to the arbitration of 
disinterested parties, the adjudication of every question of controversy that 
may arise between them in the future, which they cannot settle amicably 
‘by the usual process of negotiation. Now, one of the first and best results 
“anticipated from this measure is this; that when any serious difficulty shall 
arise between the two countries, an honorable provision for its ultimate 
settlement would be pre-existing and available. Consequently we believe 
that the people of the two nations, who sanctioned or approved this pro- 
vision, would rest quiet in the opinion that it would afford a satisfactory 
solution of the question ; and they would, therefore, not yield to that ex- 
citement of the war-spirit which, more than any other influence, is caleu- 
lated to embarrass and thwart the ordinary process of negotiation. Thus 
the very existence of such a treaty of arbitration, without directly invok- 
ing its interposition, would probably render simple negotiation effective 
and satisfactory between the two Powers. Such is one of the measures 
contemplated in our policy of Peace. We are not afraid to submit it to 
the most rigid examination of the most astute and casuistical statesmen 
and diplomatists of the world. 

The second measure in order of application is based upon the same prac- 
tical common sense. It is easy, simple, direct, available and effective st 
any moment that it shall be adopted. It is what we call Simultaneous and 
Poportionate Disarmament of nations. It proposes merely to reverse the 
process by which they have brought themselves to the threshold of bank- 

uptcy by constantly increasing military armaments. The proposition is 
based upon one of the clearest principles of Euclid, “If from equals you 
take equals, the remainder will be equals.” In other words, if by treaty 
stipulation, England and France agree to reduce their navi@s by so many 
guns, and their armies by so many regiments, the remainder will be equals, 
or bear precisely the same proportion to each other as they do Dos. 
Relatively they will be just as strong by land and sea as they are now. 
Thus, ty a series of equal reductions, their amount might be safely set 
down to one-tenth of their present expenditure. We propose that the 
same policy of reduction should be adopted by all the Powers of Christen- 
dom. 

The last and third measure is a Congress of ‘Nations, to construct & 
code of international laws, and to establish a High Court to apply these 
laws to all difficult cases of controversy that may be referred to its adjudi- 
cation. This is peculiarly a proposition of American origin, and is based 
upon the structure and functions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Here, then, are three practical measures for the abolition of war be- 
tween nations, which the friends of Peace have pressed upon the attention 
of the Government and Peoples of Christendom for more than a quarter of 8 
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century, Can any man of common sense say that these-measures are the 
chimeras of visionary enthusiasts? They have stood the severest analysis 
and criticism of statesmen, and thie first Powers of Christendom have done 
homage to their wisdom, by applying some of their vital principles to the 
solution of great and perilous controversies. 

There is an aspect of these plans of pacification which gives a distine- 
tive character to the aims and efforts of the friends of Peace. They are all, 
precentives of war. They are measures designed to intercept the first 
uprising of the war-spirit between nations. Now, many persons misappre- 
hend our position entirely. They frequently ask, in a kind of triumphant 
tone, what would you do in such and such a4 case, when two nations, arous- 
ed to the highest pitch of the war-fever, are clutching at each other's 
throats? As well might you ask a physician what he would do when he 
is first called in to a patient nine days gone with the most malignant fe- 
ver, which has been set on fire by poisonous liquor, until the pulse is at the 
rate of 200 a minute. If he can do nothing for the recovery of such a 
person, does it tell against his professional ability? Whatever he might 


attempt to do in such a case, it is quite certain what he would say: ‘‘It | 


Is too late; you should have called mein sooner. I have no medicines 
that will break this fever.” That is a parallel case with ours. The meas- 
ures I have described are our “ medicines for the mind diseased” of na- 
tions. They must be applied before that fever rages and burns to deliri- 
um. They are prevenfives. If adopted when the pulse of reason beats 
steady and even. the two parties will never clutch at each other’s throats 
on the battle-field. Such an extreme emergency will never transpire. 

There is another feature of these measures which it may be well to make 
prominent at a time like the present. They are designed to be applied ex- 
elusively to the settlement of controversies between independent, sover- 
eign nations ; between Powers which, at the fiercest stage of hostilities, 
recognize each other on the same fvoting, as independent sovereignties, 
Indeed it is only the hostile collision of such parties that can be legitimate- 
ly called war. 

It may be said with much force and propriety, ‘‘ Your measures are all 
very well for preventing or arresting war between nations ; but what have 
you to meet the case of a revolution in a nation against an oppressive gov- 
ernment? What plan have you for the settlement of such a difficulty be- 
tween the ruling power and its subject?” I think we must say frankly 
that we have no specific and direct measure to interpose between a govern- 
ment and the people it has wronged to the extremity of revolution. In 
asking that Government to accept arbitration to settle a difficulty with an- 
other Power, we recognize and honor its complete independence. We 
touch not a single prerogative of its jurisdiction over its own internal af- 
fairs, We do not ask it to modify a single domestic function; to change a 
single feature of its own policy towards its own subjects. But when we 
step in between it and a portion of those subjects in open revolt or revo- 
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lution, to propose that their respective relationships shall be changed, that 
it shall forego certain prerogatives, or modify certain political institutions, 
we immediately touch to the quick its sovereignty ; we contravene the 
very principle which we recognise and honor when we ask that Power to 
settle a difficulty with another Government by arbitration. 
.’ Thus, as I have said, we have no direct plan to interpose between a Gov- 
/eroment and a portion of its subjects who have resorted for redress to that 
ultima ratio gentium, the right of revolution. But we have much that is 
indirect and effective to meet such cases. It is one of the fundamental 
conditions of tyranny, that with the oppressors there is power; that with 
power there is the disposition to use it despotically. This is iJlustrated in 
the character of individuals and sectional communities. For instance, 
when it was the custom for civilians to wear side-arms daily, murders and 
homicides were the commonest occurrences. Quick tempers were aroused 
to strike fatally at the first impulse, With the hasty will there was power 
to destroy life at even trivial provocations. Take the slaveholders of this 
or any other country. Nearly all the atrocities and iniquities of the sys- 
tem come from the fact, that with the oppressors there is power: and the 
very possession of this power stimulates its exercise to any degree of cru- 
elty or lust. Thus, ‘as all the world knows, the slaveholder becomes over- 
bearing and irrascible, not orly towards his slaves, but towards hia equals. 
The same is true of Governments. Those in possession of the greatest 
military armaments are always and everywhere the most despotic towards 
their own subjects. The very means they possess for oppression makes 
them tyrants at home. Now, then, by reducing their armaments as pro- 
posed, we relieve their subjects just in the same measure, from their liabil- 
ity to oppression. When a Government takes the law into its own hands, 
and follows its own revengeful impulse to its utmost bent, in warring with 
another Power, it educates itself to be overbearing and irrascible towards 
its own people. In making that Government amenable to Jaw and equity 
and impartial justice, by our system of stipulated arbitration, we just to 
that extent dispose it to treat its people with equity and moderation. By 
our plan of a Congress and High Court of Nations, we make, to a certain 
degree, all the Governments represented, constituents and subjects of the 
most august tribunal ever erected on earth. Now we can insist, without 
straining any inference, that all these measures are better calculated than 
any other projects that could be devised, to prevent revolutions by taking 
away all just cause for them. 

Such, then, is our programme, and such our principles and policy for 
putting an end to the stupendous wickedness and folly of war between civ- 
ilized nations. 

It would almost be irreverent to the great and solemn crisis of the hour, 
if I closed without reference to its origin and issues. Before saying a few 
words upon this exciting and difficult question, I would earnestly disclaim 
any desire to commit this Society, or any other member of it, to the slight- 
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est sympathy with the opinions I may advance. I may-be’ perfectly alone 
in these views, and I put them forth de‘erentially, as those I have been led 
to entertain. re 

For fifty years and more, men of the highest intelligence, both in the 
Northern and Southern States, have had a foreboding that the system of 
slavery would eventuate at some future day in some great catastropha to 
the nation. Thousands, in both sections of the country, without believing, 


the system to be inconsistent with religion and humanity, have entertained , 
this presentiment. For the last quarter of a century, the portents of this ~ 


diaaster have thickened upon the country. This tempest that has blacken- 
ed our heavens, has been the steady gathering of fifty years. I think the 
Ration should not have waited until the storm burst over our heads with 
such a mine of ruin. As the North is so deeply implicated in the planting 
of slavery on this continent, it would have been an act of moral duty on 
its part, as well as enlightened policy, to have come forward, and made a 
generous and magnanimous overture to the Southern States, to compen- 
sate them honorably, from the national treasury, for the emancipation of 
their slaves. If thia offer had been made five or ten years ago, I am confi- 
dent that we should never have come to the present crisis and complexion 
of affairs. In making this offer, we should have divested the antislavery 
sentiment of the North of all ambiguity in the view of the Southern 
States. The offer once made as a standing proposition, would constitute 
the wtimatum of that antislavery sentiment. It would be saying to the 
- South, “ However we may grow in power and population, even if we should 
Dumber fifty fee States against your fifteen, and however opposed to 
slavery we may all become, we will never go any further towards 
the extinction of slavery than by holding out to you this generous offer 
of Compensated Emancipation. Nothing would have been more calcu- 
lated than this overture, to bauish the strong and honest apprehensions of 
the SoutLern mind that the political ascendancy of the North would lead 
to the disastrous overtarow of slavery. The animus of such an offer, the 
disposition that would precede and produce it, its direct and reflex influ- 
ence, would all tend to reduce the antagonism of the two sections, and to 
the final removal of the only source of their dissensions. Thus, this old 
alienation might have been healed, and our great Republic have become 
the most illustrious and beautiful example the world ever furnished, of 
peace, prosperity and brotherly concord. 


MR. TAPPAN’S ADDRESS. 


Lewis Tappan, Esq., of New York, being called upon by the chairman 
to address the meeting, said : 

He came here to be instructed, and not to make a speech. He was ob- 
liged to confess that, although he had belonged tothe Peace Society up- 
wards of thirty years, and had agreed with its members in believing all 
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war was contrary to the Gospel, unnecessary and wicked, his mind, since 
the commencement of the unhappy conflict in which the country is now 
engaged, had been in a state of great perplexity with regard to the course 
he and other peace-men ought to pursue. 

He said he had perused and re-perused the Sermon on the Mount with 
a nfost anxious and prayerful desire to ascertain the mind of Christ in 
relation to the subject—to ascertain, so far as possible, what direction He 


} e e e e 
,"would have his followers pursue at the present crisis, and what advice He 


would give them with respect to their duty at this time, were He now on 
the earth. He had also re-perused, with great attention, the essays of 
Jonathan Dymond, the best and most influential writcr on the subject of 
peace with which he was acquainted ; but neither the Sermon of the 
Saviour, nor the treatise of Dymond solved the question before him. They 
did not seem to point out the path of duty in the singular state of things 
that now existed, a state of things, he ventured to say, that had no parallel 
in the history of the world. 

Mr. Tappan said he had hoped to have had light shed upon the subject 
at this meeting of conference ; but although he had listened attentively to 
the report made by the Secretary, to the resolutions that had been offered, 
and to the eloquent addresses of the gentlemen who had preceded him 
(Elihu Burritt, Esq., and Rev. Dr. Gannett,) yet he was obliged to confess 
that the question, as it stood in his mind, had not been met. He agreed 
with what had been said on the abstract question of Peace—of its ten 
thousand blessings, of the disasters of war, and the evils that accompanied 
and flowed from it. Still he had not heard any specific directions or coun- 
sels with regard to the application of these principles to the extraordinary 
times in which we live, and to the momentous question now before the 
country. 

It had been said by the Secretary that ‘“ Government must be sup- 
ported;” but how supportedP That is the question. Shall the rebellion st 
the South, and the aggressive movements of the traitors who are gather- 
ing their forces to seize upon the National Capital, the public buildings 
and the archives of the nation, be resisted snd overcome by a thousind 
constables with their staves of office, as William Penn maintained his 
government in Pennsylvania, or by the police of the cities and towns? 
If the rebellion can be put down in either of these ways, we should be ex- 
ceedingly glad ; but if they are ineffectual, and the whole northern people 
rise as a police to repress invasion, protect their firesides, their homes and 
their altars, and defend their civil and religious liberties, to what extent 
shall they proceed ? Shall they, if the constable’s staff and the watchman’s 
club are ineffectuai, resort to the musket and the cannon? Shall they take 
the lives of their assailants, if the rebellion cannot otherwise be suppress- 
ed? This is the question; and it is one of practical importance at the 
present time. If any one present can answer it satisfactorily, he, for one, 


_ said Mr. T., would be under very great obligations to him. 
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This war upon the North is the most unprovoked and. wanton that has 
ever occurred ; and it is for a reconstruction of the government in such a 
way as to make slavery perpetual, to strengthen and extend it, to open the 
foreign slave trade, and to govern the country by a military despotism. It 
ig to override the institutions founded and transmitted by our forefathers, 
a3 a precious inheritance for us to keep unimpaired, and transmit to, our 
children and to our children’s children. The traitors at the South have 
been concocting their villainous schemes for a quarter of a century. _ They 


have waited only for a suitable opportunity to carry out their nefarious~ 
plot. The election of Mr. Lincoln furnished them a pretext. They have « 


raised the standard of rebellion, and their motto is ‘‘ Rule or Ruin.” The 
leaders have openly avowed it to be their intention to take possession of the 
seat of government, drive the present administration from power, amend 
the Constitution to suit their purposes, subjugate the country, and 
make it a slaveholding nation. 

Mr. T. said that at first he was in favor of allowing the Slave States to 
separate from the Free States. He was willing that an experiment should 
be made ‘‘ before Israel and the Sun” of a slave and a free government, 
believing that the slave government would, within a short time, repent of 
their folly, and supplicate for a re-admission into the old Union on terms 
to be presented by the free government. But when he considered the dif- 
ficulties in the way of dividing the nation, and maintaining peace; when he 
reflected that it would be impossible to maintain peace while slavery exist- 
ed, as there would eve: be an ‘‘ irrepressible conflict” between Slavery and 
Freedom,and when no compromise or peace could be effected, unless the 
terms were dictated by the Slave Power, he saw no other way than to up- 
hold the government at Washington, “ peaceably, if we can; forcibly, if 
we must.” 

The evils of war are many, and cannot be too much deprecated by 
the friends of God and man. But government is necessary to prevent 
still greater evils. The perpetual enslavement of four millions of our 
countrymen, and their posterity to the end of time, would be a greater 
evil, The overthrow of the government, the destruction of our civil and 
religious liberties, and the enthronement of the Slave Power was a greater 
evil, Atall hazards we must not permit the Slave Power to obtain 
supremacy, and rule on this continent ; we must never submit to be de- 
prived of our civil and religious liberties; we must never yield up the 
free and glorious inheritance that has been bequeathed to us. We owe 
it to our forefathers, we owe it to the world, and we owe it to the Great 
Ruler of the world, and of the Universe, that this precious inheritance, 
and these invaluable privileges, and blessings be maintained and trans- 
mitted unimpaired to our children, and to our children’s children. We 
Owe it to the inhabitants of the Southern States themselves, bond and free, 
that we stand up manfully and courageously for the rights of human nature 
and for the libertics of the country. 


as 
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Mr. T. said he would not say, as did a Hicksite Quaker to him lately, 
“I gave a friend money to purchase a revolver, because the law of love to 
my Southern fellow-citizens required it at my hands, for I cannot show my 
love to them so effectually as to do something to put down this rebellion.” 
But he would say that he felt bound to afford all the aid he consistently 
could to the government of his country, to sustain them and the interests 
committed to them, even if he had to lay down his life asa sacrifice. Shall 
we-give up this contest, and thus perpetuate human bondage, the chief 


. cause of the war brought upon the country by the Slave Power? Shall 


we permit Jefferson Davis and his brother traitors to take possession of 
the White House at Washington, and raise the traitorous flag of their 
Confederacy over the Presidential mansion and the public buildings? 
Shall we permit his Secretary of State, Mr. Toombs, to muster his slave 
gangs on the hills of Massachusetts, and raise their flag over the State 
House in this city? Were he to witness such an act, said Mr. T., he 
believed he should imitate the act of Colonel Ellsworth, andicut it down, 
even if he exposed himself to be slain by so doing. Shall we, said he, 
allow the flag of the rebels to wave over our churches and school houses, 
our lips to be sealed, and the desolating and polluting system of slavery to 
be incorporated into our constitution and laws, and the usages of all the 
States in the Union P 

Rather than submit to such a state of things, it would be better for us 
all to lay down our lives. We cannot, we must not submit to it. We 
must not be so recreant to duty, so apostate from principle, and so un- 
faithful to God. Let us stand in our lot; let us be thankful that we live 
in such a crisis, that we may be valiant for the_truth. Let us wait and see 
the salvation of God. 

We ought to rejoice, said Mr. T., in the unanimity of the North at the 
present time. The flag has been dishonored, and the people in the Free 
States are united. They care for the honor of the flag, with all its associa- 
tions, if they do not manifest deep feeling for the down-trodden and op- 
pressed slave. But the time may be near when this feeling will be 
checked. It may require the slaughter of twenty thousand of the young 
men of the Free States, and the expenditure of five hundred millions of 
dollars, to bring about this state of things. In this way the Almighty, in 
his retributive justice, may be inflicting a terrible punishment upon the 
North for its complicity with slavery, while He arouses a spirit that will 
not lay down the sword until the cause of the war, human bondage, is 
completely and forever swept from the nation. 

There can be no permanent peace, said Mr. T., that is not founded upon 
justice, humanity and righteousness, after repentance, and bringing forth 
works meet for repentance. For one, said he, I want no other peace. Bat 
what a glorious career will this country have when peace shall be establish- 
ed on righteous principles, waen the accursed system of slavery in this land 
shall come to an end, when all men shall be equal before the law. Then 
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our peace will flow like a river. The people of the North and the people 
of the South will embrace each other as brethren ; we shall be prosperous 
and happy at home, and be honored and respected abroad by all the nations 
on earth. ( 


Mr. T. said, in conclusion, that he loved the cause of Peace; he loved 
to be associated with its advocates; he looked forward to the general 
triumph of the principles of Peace; and he believed that after this conflict 
shall be ended, this triumph will gladden our hearts. He would not take 
his seat without expressing the hope that, if in the excitement of making. 
these extemporancous and unprepared remarks, he had gone too far, and 
appeared to be more belligerent than the gospel or the principles of the.. 
Peace Society allowed, he should be forgiven by his brethren, and be 
shown a better way. 


GERRIT SMITH’S LETTER ON THE CRISIS. 


Dr. G. C. BeckwitH, Sec’y of American Peace Society: 

My Dear Sie: Our Society is laughed at. It is held that, in the light 
of the present necessities of our country, its principles fire seen to be false. 
That the raising of armies is among these necessities, cannot be denied, 
even hy the Society. Nevertheless, [ do not see that the condemnation, or 
so much as any modification of its principles, is called for by the condition 
and claims of the country. 

The Society was organized to oppose War—meaning by the word, 
bloody strife between nations. But the North is arming herself to pro- 
tect Government against the domestic traitors and pirates who are at work 
to overthrow it. If there are principles of the Society forbidding this, I 
am not aware of them. The speech at its Anniversary, in 1858, after 
arguing against war,—the conflict of nation with nation,—puts the question 
‘whether a nation must not “ arm herself to encounter piracies, and quell 
and prevent domestic disturbances?” It proceeds to say that ‘the Ameri- 
can Peace Society must answer it affirmatively, and must take the ground 
that, although no nation needs an army to protect itself from war, every 
nation needs an armed police, to protect the persons and property of her 
subjects, both on sea and land, and to uphold civil government and the 
social fabric.” Ido not know that any members of the Society dissent 
from this portion of the speech. The same speech argues that the other 
nations would not suffer a nation to make war upon an unresisting nation; 
but it does not argue that they would interpose to save a nation which re- 
fuses to arm herself against traitors in her own bosom.® 

But, although the present state of the country does not falsify the 
principles, I confess it does disappoint the expectations of the Society. I 
confess, moreover, the ignorance of the Society at one point. It did not 


“The precise position of the Peace Society was thus stated Jong ago, in one of its stereo- 
typed tracts, (“Sketch of the Peace Cause’’):—“ It does not inquire how murder, or any of. 
fences against society, shall be punished; how force shall be used for the suppression of 
mobs, and other popular outbreaks; by what specific means government shall enforce {ts 
lawa, and support its rightful and indispensable authority; to what extent an individual 
may protect himself and his family by violence against murderous assaults; how a peo- 
ple, deprived of their rights, shall regain and preserve them, or in what way any contro- 
veray between a government and its own subjects shall be adjusted; but concerns itself 
Solely with the intercourse of nations for the single purpose of abolishing their practice of 
wer.” It would seem hardly possible for language to define more precisely than this 
does, the single aim of the Peace Societyo¥ abolition of INTRRNATIONAL WAR.—ED. 
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know that Slavery could produce so deep and wide-spread an insanity as 
this which has impelled the South to attempt the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, had it known that it could, and even foreseen that it 
would, no obligation would have rested on the Society to qualify the ab- 
solutenegs of its principles against armics. It would not have been bound 
to provide in its positions and declarations for this exceptional case—for 
this only case in which on its principles the rising of armies would be 
justifiable. But it must be confessed that the Society did not foresee that 
Slavery would, or even could, muster a traitorous opposition to the Govern- 
iment so multitudinous and mighty, as to require for its defense not an 


‘armed police, but such vast armies and military arrangements as are called 
-for by contests which reach the dimensions and wear the name of war. The 


Society had not and who indeed had ? adequately conceived the power of 
Slavery to such an end. I repeat, however, that this treason, gigantic as 
it is, yet as in all probability it is not to be repeated in any of the coming 
cer.turies, should not, even if clearly foreseen by the Society, have been 
allowed to work the least change in its principles or general course. 

What if our Southern brethren had taken to the eating of a vegetable 
which produces insanity, and such insanity as dr'ves its subjects to under- 
take the destruction of existing governments? Surely such a whoily un- 
expected occurrenge, such a never-to-be-repeated singularity, even had it 
thrown upon us the necessity of arming a million of men, would not have 
discredited nor called for the least changing of the anti-war and anti-army 
principles of our Society. The eating of the vegetable would—forcibly if 
necessary—have been speedily ended, and that source of rebellion have 
been closed forever. But the present rebellion does, no more than would 
that, show defectiveness in our principles. The Slavery, which is the sole 
source of it, is now to die; and as it 1s hardly possible that it will ever 
live again, so it is hardly possible that this type of insanity will ever be 
reproduced, and s0 it is cong! possible that four Society will ever again 
have occasion to approve the raising of armies. For, although the 
passions, prejudices and perverseness of men beget many forms of insanity, 
Southern Slavery only is capable of driving millions to the mad work of 
violently overthrowing a Government, whose partislity toward them and 
indulgence of them are the only wrong it has done them. 

Is there one who doubts that the South is insane, and that Slavery is the 
cause of her insanity? We cite him to a few of the proofs of it. It ts 
not necessary to speak of her addressing herself defiantly to the main- 
tenance of Slavery a quarter of a century ago, when so many parts of 
Christendom were ridding themselves of the accursed thing. More recent 
proofs of her insanity will suffice. 

1, What could more idan tend to make her slaves impatient of their 
hi than listening to the words and drinking in the spirit of those who 

ad been hurled back to Slavery, after having esca A from it, and for 
years grown in the knowledge and for hig enjoyed the sweets of Liberty? 
And yet the South, instead of earnestly desiring that no fugitive slaves 
ehould ever return to leaven tke lump, and enlighten the ignorance of her 
black population, got a law enacted some ten years ago, under which she 
heen able to scatter these fugitive firebrands all through her powder- 
ouse ! 

2. She repealed the Missouri Compromise, so reckless was she of in- 
censing the North against ber bad faith and against Slavery. 

3. The Dred Scott decision, which she drove the Supreme Court of the 
pete States to make, was another kindling uf the North against 

avery. 

4. All through the last year the South has been exasperating the North, 
and outraying the moral sense of th world, by imprisoning, or tarring ard 
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feathering, or whipping, or hanging, innocent Northern men and women. 
Greater will be such effect from her inviting swarms of sea pirates to prey 
upon our commerce. And still greater should it be from her seizing our 
seamen, and selling them into Slavery, as she has recently done. 

5. She has broken away from the nation, and thereby not only repealed 
the Fugitive Slave Act, but deprived herself of the strong arm of Federal 
protection from her insurgent slaves. 

6. The South might have left us in peace, had she but asked us to let 
her do so. But tyrants cannot ask. They take without asking. More 
than this, we would soon have acquiesced in her breaking out of the nae 
tion, could she but nave restrained herself from warring upon it. But 
tyrants cannot restrain themselves from aggression. It 1s true that' 

overnment might have continued to occupy its Southern forts, and collect 
its Southern revenues; but not for more than a vear ortwo. The whole °‘- , 
North would ere long have said: “If the South does not want us, we do i 
not want her. If she prefers to be a nation by herself, let her be it. If 
she prefers another government to ours, is there not at least a seeming op- 

ression and meanness in our depriving her of the means of supporting 
it?” To a patient South, the North would have been like to concede 
much more than justice called for. 

7. The South is using her black people against us. She puts spades, 
axes and hammers into the hands of some, and arms, it is said, into the 
hands cf others. Thus strongly does she invite us to use our black people 
against her. Unless the war shall be ended very soon, black regiments 
will be seen marching Southward. God forbid that we should arm the 
slaves unless it be such of them as come into military organizations, and 
under intelligent and merciful guidance. Certainly, so long as they can 
be made free otherwise, it would be great wickedness to arm them, and 
leave them to their own ignorant, wild and revengeful impulses. I would 
commend General Butler for restraining the slaves from falling upon their 
masters and mistressts. But I would have him either put them into his 
ranks, and subject them to military rule, or send them where they can be 
harmless as well as free. The South is, however, provoking servile insur- 
rections, and the provoked North is on the eve of welcoming them. 

8. The North is rich, and the South is poor. She has a navy, and the 
South has not. The North, beside the black population of the whole land 
is in heart with her, has more than twice as many whites as the South. 
The sympathy of the world is with the North. This flagrant treason, and 

ig organizing a nation on the boastcd basis of Slavery, have turned the 
world against the South. Yet, in spite of all this, the South makes war 
aon the North, and expects to conquer her! Great as is the separ in 

these essential respects, the South insists that it is large y over- 
balanced by the unparalleled courage of herself and the unparalleled cow- 
ardice of her foe. 

I need refer to no more proofs that the South is mad, and that Slavery 
has made her so. Alas this madness! and, alas, that the North is so ex- 
tensively responsible for it! All over the North have there been found 
priests, politicians, publishers, merchants, and manufacturers, willing to 
serve a selfish purpose by testifying to the rightfulness of Slavery, and by 
flattering slaveholders in their blinding and maddening sin. 

Let us thank God that anything, even though it had to be this insanity 
of the whole South, has brought Slavery to its dying hour. Never more 
will the American Peace Society witness the need of raising armies to put 
down a treasonable onslaught upon our Government. For the one cause 
ot so formidable an onslaught will be gone when Slavery is gone. Be- 
tides, when Slavery is gone from the whole world, the whole world will 
then be freed not only from a source of war, but from the most cruel 
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and horrid form of ‘war. For Slavery is war as well as the source of war. 
Thus has the Peace Society, as well as the Abolition Society, much to hope 
for from this grand uprising of the North. For while the whole North 
_ Yejoices in the direct and immediate object of the uprising—the main- 
tenance of Government; and while the Abolitionists do, in addition to 
this object, cherish the further one of the abotition of Slavery, the Peace- 
men pre happy to know that the abolition of Slavery will be the abolition 
of one form of war, the drying up of one source of war, and of one source 
pf occasions for raising armies. 

: The explanation of this Southern insanity is as simple as the fact is 
obvious. The worst tyranny—such as the habit of absolute control over 
others can alone generate—prepared the way for this seam Sach 
tyranny is itself but little short of insanity. In this case the will of the 
tyrant is his only law; and when circumstances favor it, the will becomes 
so insane as to stop at no obstacle in its way, and submit to no denial of 
its gratification. That the slaveholders could succeed in drawing the 
masses into the vortex of this insanity is easily explained in the light of 
the fact that the Southern masses are as full of ignorance as the slave- 
holders are of intelligence, and as ready to be swayed as the elaveholders 
are to Sway. 

I am not unaware that all through my letter I have said the South, in- 
stead of the Seceded States. I eve said so purposely. But for the 
presence of United States troops all the Slave States (Dslaware is not 
one) would secede. A Slave Stat? is as ready to go into secession as water 
is to go down hill. The holding back of even Missouri will require a 
great foreign force. A few slaveholders can always, by reason of their 
concentrated, intelligent and tyrannous power, control a great community. 

Thoughtful and good men are sad in view of the present condition of 
our beloved country. But let them rejoice in its glorious future. The 
war will be short. It will establish Government beyond all hope of pre- 
sent or future traitors to overthrow it. It will free the slave; and then 
the North and the South, freed forever from the only cause of their mutual 
alienation, will grow up together into that “more perfect union” for 
which the Fathers ordained the Constitution, and into a nation as much 
surpassing every other in the work of men as it surpasses them in the 

ifts of God; as much surpassing every other in human development as 
in Providential opportunities for it. Of all this I feel thoroughly and 
constantly persuaded, save only when I read that our troops are sending 
back fugitive slaves to their murderous masters, or are threatening to take 
part with those murderous masters in servile insurrections. These things 
make me tremble with the apprehension that the North may possibly be 
left to sanction and sustain such devijlism. For if she is, what better will 
she be than the South P or what better right will she have to hope for the 
blessing of Heaven? But in the present contest the North will not 
against the alave. If she has not virtue enough to go for him, she will, 
at the least, be driven to his side by her anger toward his traitorous 
master. With great regard, your friend, 

Peterboro, May 18, 1861. GERRIT SMITS. 


MISCONCEPTIONS. — In every reform like ours, we must of course expect 
at every turn popular misconceptions; but we confess that our patience 
has of late been tried in this respect beyond measure by the misstatements 
respecting us, set afloat alike from the press andthe platform. Some of our 
friends would perhaps have us enter a formal disclaimer ; but if we under- 
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take to correct and expose such slanders or flings, we shall have little time 
left for anything else. We must still, as we have all along, leave time and 
returning candor to cure such wrongs. Some late reports of us we regard as 
either Jibels or caricatures ; but in our authorized publications and servants 
all who choose, can find reliable exponents of our principles, aims and 
measures. 


™ 


ea 


Lonpon Peace Socrery. — We have just received a newspaper report ,. 
of the proceedings at the Forty-Fourth Anniversary of this noble Society, 
May 20th. We have no space for even an abstract of the Report, touch- 
Ing on the recent war with China; the friendly visit to England of the 
Orpheonists from France ; the great commercial treaty lately negotiated be- 
tween the two countries by Richard Cobden; the address sent to the French 
people by a special deputation ; the Society’s lectures and publications; with 
references to the unhappy condition of our own country, and their ac- 
tion respecting it. .We may hereafter quote from this document. 


RESOLUTIONS. — The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


1. That in presence of the deplorable prevalence of the war-spirit now mani- 
festing itself in various parts of the world, both by actual war, and by enormous 

reparations for war, itis more than ever the duty of the Peace Society faithful- 
y to uphold its testimony agninst all war, with a view to impress upon mankind 
@ sense of itssupreme folly, cruelty and costliness, and especially to produce in 
the minds and consciences of Christian men a cunviction of its utter and eternal 
antagonism to the whole spirit and tendency of the religion they profess. 

2. That this meeting rejoices in the satisfactory results of the Commercial 
Treaty between England and France, concluded by the wisdom, patience and 
courage of Mr. Cobden ; congratulates the Committee of the Peace Society on 
the kind reception accorded to their recent mission and address to the people of 
France ; and expresses its earnest conviction, that such measures as these— 
measures for promoting commercial intercourse and for cultivating kindly feel- 
ing between the two nations—will do far more to preserve peace than any amount 
of warlike preparations with which they may menace and irritate each other. 

3. That this meeting regards with the deepeet sorrow and pain the fratricidal 
struggle commenced between the Northern and Southern States of America, and 
earnestly hopes and prays that a spirit of wise and Christian forbearance may 
speedily subdue the passionate excitement which now prevails, so that eaeh party 
may be led to cultivate a temper, and to adopt a policy more worthy of a great, 
civilized and Christian community. 


On these resolutions speeches were made by the following gentlemen — 
names new to us as champions of our cause—Rev. John Hamilton, of 
Brighton; Mr. Joseph Thorp, of Halifax ; Rev. Samucl Clarkson, of Man- 
chester; Rev. Dr. Turner, for nineteen years Missionary in the South Sea 
Islands, and author of “* Nineteen Years in Polynesia ;”” Mr. R. Charlton, 
of Bristol, and Rev. W. H. Bonner. 


FINANCES OF THE SOCIETY.— Income for the year $15,735, with a 
balance in hand of $5,190. More than $5,000 to begin a new year with! 
How soon may we hope for like liberality from the friends of Peace here P 
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COURSE OF THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


Every reform has its peculiar sphere and object. That of peace is 
restricted to the intercourse of nations, and seeks, as its sole aim, to do 
away their custom of war. Its whole work lies within these well-defin- 
ed limits; and beyond these it has no right to act or speak in the name 
of its associates on any other issue. There are three classes of relations 
among men — the relation of individuals to each other, the relation 
of individuals to society or government, and the relation of one govern- 
ment to another. It is only with this last class of relations that the 
cause of peace attempts to deal; and, however extensively applicable 
its principles may be, we aim in this reform at only such an applica- 
tion of them as shall lead nations to abandon their practice of war, and 
resort to peaceful means alone for the settlement of their disputes, and 
the regulation of their entire intercourse. 

Such has been our uniform course from the first. These views we 
stereotyped in our publications long ago, and with the utmost distinct- 
ness said, ‘we do not inquire how murder, or any offences against 
society, shall be punished; how force shall be used for the suppression 
of mobs, and other popular outbreaks; by what specific means govern- 
ment shall enforce its laws, and support its rightful and indispensable 
authority ; to what extent an individual may protect himself or his 
family by violence against murderous assaults; how a people, deprived 
of their rights, shall regain and preserve them; or in what way any 
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controversy between a government and its own subjects shull be adjust- 
ed. With such questions, however important, the cause of Peace is not 
concerned, but solely with the intercourse of nutions, for the single pur- 
pose of abolishing their practice of war.” 

Such was our position from the start. ‘Buton such questions as 
these, have peace men no settled principles?’ We presume they all 
have, and doubt not they are quite ready to avow them, each for hin- 
self; but they have not authorized the Peace Society to spéak for them 
on any of these side-issues, They may differ in opinion on some of 
them; but, however this may be, we can claim no right to speak in 
their name on such questions. In the cause of Peace they are pledged 
only to efforts for the abolition of war, the custom of nations settling 
their disputes by the sword. 

What, then, is War? Iftwo theologians engage in controversy, or 
the members of a church get into a quarrel, or the head of a family 
corrects one of his children, or a magistrate arrests a culprit, and 
brings him to condign punishment, would the act, in any one of these 
cases, be war? So, if a large body of soldiers, as an armed police, 
were called out to keep the peace, to quell a riot, or suppress an incip- 
ient insurrection, would anybody deem this anything more than a due, 
peaceful enforcement of law against its violators? How, then, is this 
proccss of simple justice to become, in any strict or proper sense, war? 
What can make it such? The act, the whole essence of the thing, is 
confessedly the same; and can it make any essential difference in 
principle whether two, a hundred, or a hundred thousand are involved 
jeintly in the guilt and its penalty? If the execution of a single mur- 
derer or rebel is not strictly war, would the execution of a hundred or 
a thousand make it so? Is it not still a simple, though wholesale en- 
forcement of law ? 

We recur, then, to our question, what ¢s war? Webster, an ac- 
knowledged authority on such points, defines “‘ War a contest between 
nations or states, carried on by force. It is always implicd that such 
contest is authorized by the monarch, or sovereign power.” [n all] war, 
then, the parties must be nations, states, governments; nor can any 
conflict between individuals, or between any number of individuals and 
a government, be properly called war. It is, in theory and in fact, a 
riot, a mob, an insurrection, a rebellion, not war. What more do we 
find in the case now before us? There has been no declaration of war. 
Our President, finding a wide and formidable combination to resist the 
laws, merely called for troops, in place of the ordinary posse-comitatus, 
put them into execution. We are not at war with any nation, but 
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merely taking the steps prescribed by our constitution to preserve peace 
among ourselves, It is all, in principle and in form, a process of law 
against its violators, only a wholesale infliction of penalty for whole- 
sale transgression. It ought to have been a peaceful process, and 
would have been, if they would have allowed justice to take its usual, 
proper course, It is precisely what our constitution and laws reqzire 
to be done in such a case, and what our rulers could not refuse to do, 
without a clear and a fatal violation of their prescribed duty. Al] the 
vast array of forces now mustering for conflict, is only an effort of our 
government to maintain its authority by enforcing its laws; and the 
result sought is not, as in ordinary warfare, a treaty of peace with a 
foreign power, but simply the return of rebels, either by choice or by 
compulsion, to the allegiance they still owe as ever to our common 
country. It is an uncommon yet a regular operation of government in 
its dealing with offenders. 

‘ But of what use are all these distinctions? Men wil call this con- 
flict of ours war, and war in one of its worst forms.’ Of course they 
will, as we do ourselves; but we still thinkit well to ascertain, if we 
can, precisely what is meantin this case. It certainly is not ordinary 
war, not an international war, nota conflict by force of arms between 
two nations. Itisa home feud, a quarrel among ourselves. It is 
etvtl war ; a war in which one part of a people are leagued to resist and 
overthrow the government, while loyal citizens unite to uphold it 
against the rebels, and bring them to submission, if not to punishment. 
It is a very peculiar kind of war, and surely not the custom of war 
which peace societies seek to abolish. It is no custom or usage at all, 
but just an anomaly or exception. Itis only such war as a parent 
wages against a disobedient child, a teacher against an unruly pupil, or 
a magistrate against those who refuse obedience to the laws. All this 
we may, in loose parlance, call war; but it clearly is not ordinary war. 
It is not what we commonly mean by war; certainly not war between 
nations ; not the kind of war which peace men are pledged to oppose ; not 
the custom of war, not the war-system, which alone peace societies art 
laboring to do away. 

In such a case, then, what shall the Peace Society do? Join the 
rebels? All our principles of peace compel us to be loyal, and forbid us, 
however much dissatisfied with the government over us, to resist it by 
acts of violence, by any other than legal, peaceful means. Can we 
encourage or tolerate their rebellion? Never in the least, as we certain- 
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ly shall, if we retail their arguments, or palliate their great offense 
against society, or refuse to aid the government, as far as we consistent- 
ly can, in bringing them to submission, or allow ourse]ves in any way 
to screen them from the punishment they so richly deserve for the 
gigantic, wholesale crimes they arecommitting. We can never become 
rebels, but must always stand on the side of law and order. However 
wrong the government, rebellion is not the proper way to set it right; 
but we ought to bear its evils in peace until they can be remedied by 
peaceful means. 

Do you deem this an endorsement of the war-principle? We can- 
not so view it. True, it does recognize the right of government to use 
force; but, right or wrong, this right underlies every form of civil govern- 
ment, and is essential to its very existence. We sce no possibility of any 
real, proper government without it It must, in the last resort, rest on 
force. There must be somewhere a power to enforce its decrees, and 
inflict its penalties. Peace is not practical anarchy. We believe all 
war, but notall governmert, nor any ofits legitmate operations, con- 
trary to the gospel. Government is a social necessity ; and its leading 
idea is that of open, active resistance to evil. There can be no real 
government without such resistance. Law, without penalty, is power- 
less; and penalty, without the right and purpose to execute it, would 
be a mere bugbear. Such points as these do not properly belong to 
our cause, and we bring them forward just to show their consistency with 
it. We cannot suppose that the principles of peace, taught by Christ 
and his apostles, were ever meant to forbid civil government, or to in- 
terferc with any of its proper, necessary operations. 

In such a case as this, then, we see little or no hope of good 
from any interference of peace men. There was atime when we could, 
as we did, properly interpose our pleas for conciliation ; but that time 
was past when rebellion crossed its Rubicon by open assaults 
on the government. This at once shut the door to peace; and now we 
cannot in any way touch the point in issue without making ourselves 
parties to the quarrel. The case is clear. If a child refuses to obey 
hig father, could we interfere on behalf of the young rebel without in- 
troducing a principle that would break up every family in the land ? 
Let the child first submit to the lawful authority over him; and then, 
but only then, can we plead with the father to show him indulgence. 
Up to that point, he must punish, or cease to be ruler in his own house- 
hold. Just so with the rebellion now in progress. The point in issue 
is not a dispute with another nation, but a dispute among ourselves, 
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a question of life or death to our own government. On such a ques- 
tion, what right has the Peace Society to interfere, and how can it? 
It is an issue not of Peace, but of Government, to be settled on princi- 
ples common to all governments. Some of our people claim the right to 
disobey, resist, and even destroy the government hitherto over them; 
if this claim is conceded, we have in truth no government, nor ever 
can have; and if peace men, under any plea, oppose suitable efforts to 
maintain its authority by a due enforcement of the laws against rebels, 
they make themselves allies of the rebellion. Does Peace ever mean 
this? Such a charge or suspicion would be a libel on our cause, 
which has ever been, and ever must be, a loyal supporter of govern- 
ment. 

Such has been our uniform course. Before the rebellion in our land 
had reached the point of a direct assault on the government, and the 
door was yet fairly open to compromise or conciliation, we made spccial 
efforts, in which the London Peace Society kindly and very properly 
joined us, to dissuade both parties from all thought of appealing to the 
sword. ‘Of what avail,’ we asked, ‘could such an appeal be? Would 
it bring a single one of the points in dispute any nearer to a satisfactory 
solution? . . . Would it change at all the convictions or preferences of 
either party? We plead mainly for a bloodless issue of the contro- 
versy. It is not ours to decide on what terms it ought to be settled ; 
we only ask that it may, in any event, be brought in some way to a 
conclusion by peaceful means. Have we not such means at hand? 
Does not our government, in its constitution and laws, contain provis- 
ions to meet just such cases as this? Here then is the proper remedy; 
and were there a disposition on both sides to use such provision aright, 
we see not what occasion there could ever be for war among ourselves 
on this or any other issue. 

‘In thus pleading for peace, however, we are far from abetting re- 
bellion. Under a government like ours, all the work of our own hands, 
and always under our control through the ballot-box, what shadow of 
excuse can there ever be for violent resistance of its authority? It if 
designed to secure the rights of all; and if any are dissatisfied, their 
only proper course is to wait until the expedients, provided in our 
constitution and laws, can be duly applied to the case. The enforce- 
ment of law is the remedy in which all partics are bound to acquiesce. 
If our laws are wrong or inadequate, change or repeal them. If dis- 
satisfied with the constitution itself, take the steps prescribed for its 
amendment, If the parties cannot, or will not, remain united under 
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our present or any other common government; if there is confessedly 
such an inevitable conflict of principles, institutions and interests in 
different sections, as to forbid the hope of their ever living together in 
harmony; if on the slave issue neither party will yietd its settled con- 
victions or preferences; if the South is irrevocably bent on demanding 
what the North is equally resolved not to grant,—the adoption of 
slavery as a national institution, to be nursed and guarded, extended 
and perpetuated, in every part of our country, through all coming 
time ; then let us, in a peaceful, orderly way, take the steps requisite 
for such a change of the constitution as will allow the withdrawal of 
those who wish to leave.’ 

Such was our plea for peace when tt was possible. Would to God it 
had been heard in season! What a world of treasure and blood, of 
crime, mischief and misery, might have been averted! But the rebels, 
listening to no terms, but strangely claiming the righé to resist and 
even overthrow our government in the execution of their schemes, 
compelled our rulers, in fulfilling their oath of office, to call forth the 
entire resources of the country for the support of its authority, and a 
due enforcement of the Jaws. On the commonly received principles, as 
all governments are constituted, we see not how they could have done 
otherwise ; and, if they were wrong, then all real, effective govern- 
ment is wrong, and society must be abandoned to a remediless, ever- 
lasting anarchy. 


THE SPECTACLE WE PRESENT. 


What a spectacle we are now exhibiting before the world—how 
strange, mournful and humiliating! Our Union, so long our common 
trust and glory, now spurned, intensely hated, and desperately resisted 
by thrice as many as united seventy-five years ago in its formation! 
Our government, so lately the pride of our own people, and the ad- 
miiration of the world, confessedly the most beneficent on earth, 
now trampled rudely, fiercely in the dust by more than ten millions 
of rebels leagued for its overthrow! Our country, so rich in natural 
resources, and till now with such fair prospects before it of permanent, 
steadily increasing prosperity beyond that of any other in ancient or 
modern times, suddenly smitten with a universal blight, and a fearful 
uncertainty shrowding all the future! Work-shopa closed, and factories 
suspended ; marts of trade comparatively deserted, vessels idle and 
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rotting at our wharves, and legalized piracy trying to sweep our com- 
merce from the ocean; the great thoroughfares of business and travel 
obstructed in every direction; the chief sources of our wealth dried 
up, while the expenses of our government are increasing tenfold in its 
support of fleets and armies; the whole land one vast panorama of 
hosts mustering for the deadly rencontre of brother against brother, 
family against family, Christian against Christian, all alike professing 
to be followers of the Prince of Peace, and, with strange and horrid 
perversion of conscience, beseeching their common God and Father in 
heaven to help them in this work of mutual slaughter! 

A sad, revolting sight! How can it be justified to conscience, to 
God or the world? What possible excuse for such suicidal folly, 
such whelesale mischief, such gigantic wickedness? With a com- 
mon government over us to protect and enforce every right, with a 
constitution to-watch over every section and every interest, with a sys- 
tem of laws and courts expressly designed to settle every dispute by a 
legal, peaceful process, what conceivable apology can there be for what 
We now see in our land? Surely somebody must be held to a fearful 
responsibility for all this. 

On whom, then, does the blame rest? On those who do pre- 
cisely what the constitution and laws require, or on those who 
are confessedly violating both by wholesale? On this point we 
find, in certain quarters, a strange sort of logic; a logic that makes 
it wrong for a government to assert its own authority, and insist 
on the enforcement of its own laws; wrong to punish disobedience, 
and put down rebellion; wrong even to save itself from destruction by 
resisting those who seek its overthrow and utter ruin! We can under- 
stand how the guilty should resort to such shifts to screen themselves 
from deserved punishment; but how can a friend of peace and order, 
or any man of sense, connive for one moment at such wretched, 
desperate sophistry? On this principle there can be no real govern- 
ment anywhere. If transgressors have a right to disobey, and rulers 
are wrong in executing upon them the penalties which the laws pre- 
scribe, then all government, whether among men, or in any part of 
God’s dominions, must be a sheer nullity, a figment and a farce. 

We marvel much that any man in his senses should charge upon 
our government, and its loyal supporters, the blame of the conflict 
now raging among us. What have they done, or attempted to do? 
Just what the constitution and laws prescribe for the suppression and 
punishment of rebellion. Is this wrong? Then all government is 
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wrong, and God himself an Almighty tyrant for not letting the devi 
and his allies have their own way with impunity. Our rulers may not 
be wise in every measure; but, constituted as a/l governments novw are, 
they could not do essentially otherwise than they have done, without be- 
traying their trust. The question was, whether the government, or the 
rebels banded for its overthrow, should rule; and on this issue, our 
rulers were allowed no choice, but were compelled, if not arrant knaves, 
or equally arrant cowards, to meet and crush the rebellion, or perish 
in the attempt. 

Here, then, is our conclusion. War in every form we abhor as 
unchristian; but our principles of peace were never meant to 
smother our sense of justice, or tempt us either to apologize for 
crime, or refuse assent to its condign punishment. Peace with us does 
not mean covert rebellion; nor can government, in our view of its legi- 
timate province and functions, ever lead to any violence except what 
may be necessarily involved in a proper, indispensable execution of 
its laws. Such enforcement of law ought not to be called war, nor 
be allowed to share any of the moral elements that belong to war. 


IS NOW NO TIME TO WORK FOR PEACE? 


Ata time like the present, we must of course expect the cause of 
Peace, always the most difficult of reforms, to be environed with peculiar 
difficulties. It is not that we feel the slightest distrust of its merits, but 
that we cannot get the community to look at them in earnest and aright. 
At all times undervalued, just now it is in danger of being thrown 
quite into the shade, or trampled in the mire under the iron heel of war. 
Like the Prince of Peace himself, it is expected to stand before the 
public like a sheep dumb before her shearers, and not open its mouth in 
Vindicating itsown claims. Shall we at sucha crisis abandon or suspend 
it? For ourselves we can sce no reason at all for relaxing our efforts, but 
a great deal for prosecuting them with tenfold more zeal and ener- 
gy. Retrace our steps! Pause in our work! What have we to re- 
tract or essentially modify ? Our object, our principles, our measures, 
our arguments, are all the same, and rendered only the more important 
by the developments of the passing hour. They were designed for just 
such an emergency as the present; and all we ask in proof of their 
excellence and efficacy, is merely a right application of them to the case. 
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Here is surely a fair test; for nobody expects medicine to cure till it is 
taken. 

On the question of Peace, however, the community seem strangely to 
lack their usual fairness and good sense. We remember, as quite in point, 
a story of William Ladd, the founder of our Society. On one of his 
journeys, he reached the house of a friend, and found it uncovered in 
the midst of adrenching rain. ‘ Why, my good friend,’ exclaimed the 
man of peace, ‘why don’t you shingle your house?’ ‘What!’ re. 
torted his easy, improvident friend, ‘shingle it in such a storm as 
this! Wait till the weather is fair.’ So he did; but Mr. Ladd, on 
his return one sunny day, found the house of his good-natured, slip-shod 
friend, still in the same condition. ‘Well, my friend, I see you've not 
shingled your house yet. What does all this mean?’ ‘Oh!’ said 
he, ‘ there’s no need of it in such fine weather as this.’ So in sunshine 
he would not, and in storm he could not, shingle his house. 

Precisely thus fares the cause of Peace. Press its claims at the near 
approach of war, or during its progress; and you are confronted with 
the plea, ‘it is out of place now; wait till peace returns.’ At length 
peace does return; and how are youmet now? Do even good Christian 
men, followers of the Prince of Peace, respond promptly, spontancously 
to the claims of this cause, and set themselves about its great work in 
earnest ? No; they sing the old lullaby, ‘in such a time of profound 
peace, there surely can be no need of labor in this cause. Wait till 
we sce some occasion for it in the approach of actual war. Everybody 
is for peace now, as much so as you are yourself; and no argument or 
influence can make them more go. Why waste effort where it is so 
unnecessary ?’ | 

This strange logic we have met, in one form or another, at almost 
every turn. When we seemed, in 1840, on the eve of a war with 
England respecting our North-Eastern boundary, and our society 
made special and successful efforts to avert the gathcring storm, not a 
few good men, all of them quite as much of course in favor of peace as 
ourselves, and some of them at the head of Christian presses, scouted 
such efforts as entirely superfluous. ‘The age,’ said they, ‘has out- 
grown the barbarism of war. ‘True, we retain the sword still for our 
security ; but we shall keep it inits scabbard to rust there forever. 
These efforts in the cause of peace are entirely superfluous. We have 
waged our last war, have fought our last battle. There may indeed 
be bluster and menace on both sides; but they will take good heed not — 
to rush into actual conflict. No; the age is too civilized, too Uhristian 
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ever to tolerate war again; and all efforts in the cause of Peace we 
must regard as a grand superfluity.’ 

Thus reasoned such men down to the very hour when our country 
plunged into its piratical crusade against Mexico; but what did they 
say then? Why, they changed entirely their tone; and from repre- 
senting everybody as so much in favor of peace as to render any cfforts 
in this cause quite superfluous, they leaped at’ once to the conclusion, 
that the evil is really incurable. ‘We verily thought,’ said they, 
‘‘ that the people were almost cured of war; but we find them in truth 
as full of its spirit as ever, and there is no use in trying to restrain 
them. They will fight; and no efforts of ours can ever prevent it Of 
what avail have been all the labors of the Peace Society? Nations 
will go to war whenever they chcose; and, however suicitial the folly, 
we cannot restrain them, but must let them take their own course. 
We may deplore the fact, but cannot alter it, and must patiently wait 
God’s good time, the glorious era of universal peace promised in his 
word, to sce nations ceasing from the work of mutual mischief and 
slaughter for the settlement of their disputes.’ 

We have no sympathy or respect for such logic as this. No time 
now to plead or work for peace! ‘Tell us, then, when we shall have. 
While a huge, terrible evil is staring us full in the face, is that no 
time to arrest it, or prevent its recurrence? While the plague or the 
cholera is raging all around us, shall we deem this no time to check 
ita ravages, and devise means to prevent their return in future ? The 
argument is fairly applicable to the evil now upon us; yet how many 
professed, sincere friends of peace would fain have us give no heed to 
its claims just now. Why not? In such acrisis as this, are not its 
arguments, its appeals, its healing influences, most needed? You may 
indeed say it is too late to realize its full benefits, since ours is chiefly 
a work of prevention, more an antidote than a specific remedy ; but if 
the evil has gone in this case beyond our control, we certainly ought to 
gather up its dear-bought lessons of wisdom and warning for future 
use in our cause. It will teem with such lessons. Well and truly 
has it becn said, that every day is our country now writing history 
fast; and with equal rapidity must this contest accumulate a vast 
amount of materials to be used hereafter in pushing our cause onward 
at length to a signal and glorious triumph. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PEACE-MEN: 
OR DIFFERENT MODES OF REASONING ON PEACE. 


No two minds are cast in exactly the same mould; and hence every 
enterprise, requiring extended union of efforts, must allow room for a 
free and full play of individual peculiarities. There must of course 
be a perfect unity of aim in the object sought; but in reaching it, 
there may, perhaps must, be conceded a wide diversity of arguments 
suitcd to individual temperaments, training and circumstances. So it 
has been in all kindred enterprises; and in like manner must the 
friends of Peace be left to plead for their common object each in the 
way that influences himself most effectually in its behalf. 

1. Now, there are four different modes of reasoning on this sub- 
ject. There are the extreme radicals in peace. They discard, as con- 
trary to the spirit and genius of the gospel, all use of physical force, 
every kind and degree of violence. They would allow only argument, 
persuasion, moral influence, and deny all right of one man to punish, _ 
coerce or rule another. The kingdom of God among men, the reign of 
Christianity on earth, they conceive to be an empire of truth, and love, 
and beneficence, with only moral resistance to wrong. All idea of 
Tetaliation, retribution, or penalty for offences by one man against 
another in society, they deem unchristian. Such are the strict Non- 
Resistants ; men whom William Ladd characterized as ‘ ultra beyond 
ultra,” whose extreme conclusions even the Quakers have publicly dis- 
claimed, and whose principles are clearly incompatible with the ex- 
istence and legitimatc operations of civil government. We are not 
aware that any Peace Society ever committed itself to principles so 
radical as these; and our own has from the first disclaimed responsi- 
bility for them as foreign from its single aim of doing away the prac- 
tice of war. Such men are a fortori friends of peace; and hence, 
while objecting to their logic, we must of course welcome their co- 
operation in behalf of our great object. 

2. There is another class of peace-men less extreme, who look 
upon the life of man as strictly inviolable, and oppose war chiefly as a 
wholesale violation of this principle. The taking of one man’s life by 
another they regard as always wrong. Hence all self-defence, all 
penalties, all operations of government, whether in peace or in war, 
that threaten the shedding of human blood, they condemn as unchris- 
tian. They make no discrimination, but forbid the taking of human 
life in any case for any reason. Here is the pivot of their chief 
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arguments for peace; and it certainly is a very kind and. amiable 
logic, but has never been recognized as the basis of our cause. Nota 
few of its best friends do indeed reason in this way, but only on their 
own individual responsibility. The Peace Society, while freely allow- 
ing them to urge at pleasure such arguments in behalf of its great 
object, does not itself inculcate or endorse the principle of the strict 
tnvtolability of human life. It does of course oppose all taking of life 
in war, but deems it not within its province to say whether it may or 
should be taken in any other case. 

We confess, however, that for ourselves we find it impossible to 
reconcile civil government, in its legitimate and indispensable opera- 
tions, with efther of the foregoing theories. We respect the believers 
in them as staunch friends of peace, but cannot acquiesce in their 
logic.’ If we are restricted, as the extreme non-resistants insist, to 
moral influence alone, or, as the advocates for the inviolability of 
human life contend, to such a degree only of force as shal] spare in any 
event the effusion of blood, how is it possible to make sure of executing 
the laws, and supporting government, in cases of violent, desperate 
resistance? If an offender were sentenced to imprisonment or mere fine, 
but would neither submit to the one, nor pay the other, what could you 
do with him? If you may not use all the force requisite to put the 
law in execution by inflicting its penalty, you make government a 
sham, a mere bugbear, a practical nullity. Should a gang of villains 
fire a city, or commit wholesale robbery and murder, by what means, 
if life must never be taken, can you bring the offenders to condign pun 
ishment, or prevent the continuance of their outrages at pleasure and 
withoutend? They laugh at all argument, all moral influence ; and, 
if you threaten only such force as shall spare their life, they will 
reckon on perpetual impunity in their crimes. Suppose they defy the 
government, what can you do with them, if you may neither take nor 
endanger life? The right to use all the force requisite for upholding 
its authority, and executing its laws against wrong-doers, would seem 
to be inseparable from the very idea of civil government; and, without 
such a right, none ever did, if any ever can, exist in a world like 
ours. 

8. A third class of peace-men, more numerous than both the fore- 
going, look upon all war as contrary to the gospel. This belief they 
found not upon any necessary unlawfulness of physical force, nor upon 
the strict inviolability of human life, but upon the general spirit, aims 
and principles of the gospel. They say there is nothing in any 
part of it that breathes of war. It is all a system of peace; 
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and its precepts, so often and earnestly requiring us to love even our 
enemies, to return good for evil, and overcome evil only with good, 
they deem utterly incompatible with the moral characteristics insepara- 
ble from war. Whatever may be the legitimate powers of government 
in other respects, whether capital punishment be right or not, whether 
force may be rightfully used or not in executing the laws against 
wrong-doers, they believe it clearly, utterly wrong, on the principles of 
the gospel, for nations to perpetrate upon each other the nameless 
atrocities and evils of war for the settlement of their disputes. 

4. There is still another class of peace-men, more numerous than 
all the preceding, who think it right to draw the sword in what they 
vaguely term self-defence, yet view the custom of war with abhorrence, 
and are sincerely intent upon its entire, perpetual abolition. Their 
arguments are various, social, moral and religious, political and finan- 
cial, but all conspiring to brand it as a master-piece of folly, an enor- 
mous crime and curse, the great sin, shame and scourge of every age — 
~ and clime. 

Now, through all this diversity and occasional conflict of arguments, 
there runs a common hostility to the war-system. They condemn the 
practice of nations relying on brute force for the settlement of their 
disputes. They unite in opposing war as wrong, foolish and suicidal, 
hostile to the best interests of mankind, and condemned by religion, 
reason and common sense. They all aim at the same ultimate object 
—the entire, perpetual abolition of the custom; and these different 
modes of viewing the subject must serve to concentrate upon it a 
greater amount of facts, arguments and influences. Al] such co- 
workers, whether we like their logic or not in every respect, we wel- 
come as contributing more or less to insure the grand consummation we 
peek—the extinction of war from the world. 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF PEACE. 


What can we do at such a crisis as this for the cause of Peace? 
Nothing? Must we lie down, and let the storm blow over us, without 
an effort to withstand its fury, or turn it to any good account? It is 
clear we cannot just now get the people’s ear to the full merits of our 
cause ; but we certainly may take this occasion to disabuse the public 
mind of misconceptions respecting it, and thus prepare the way here- 
after for a more effective presentation of its claims. 

These misconceptions meet us at every turn, and prove how little at- 
tention even good, intelligent men have yet given to the subject. 
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“The first gun fired at Fort Sumter,” says one who ought to have 
known better, ‘‘ scattered to the winds the theories of the Peace Socie- 
ty.’ What theories? Certainly none that we entertain. We chal- 
lenge any man to show a single principle, argument, or essential fact of 
our cause, that has been put to flight or peril by the present conflict, 
It may, as we trust it will, scatter not a few of the crude, strange car- 
icatures of it, like this one, long current in the community; but, so 
far from shaking, it serves only to confirm all our main positions. We 
find not the slightest reason for abandoning this great Christian reform, 
but only new and stronger motives for prosecuting it with far greater 
zeal than ever. 

But you may ask, ‘of what practical avail is Peace at such a time 
as this? What can itdo? How would the Peace Society deal with 
this gigantio rebellion ?? Such questions mistake the province of the 
Peace Reform. Why not ask what the Temperance Society shall do in 
the case? ‘The Temperance Society!’ you exclaim, ‘that has noth- 
ing to do with such evils; its whole object is to do away Intempe- 
rance. Very true; and so is the cause of Peace equally restricted to 
the single purpose of doing away war, the practice of nations settling 
their controversies by the sword. It never proposed to cure or touch 
any other evil of society. It is not a catholicon, a remedy for all so- 
cial evils, but an effort to do away a single specific evil, the custom of 
international war. 

Here is no new position. We said all this at the start; and in its 
stereotyped documents you will find our Society distinctly telling you 
that it does not inquire how murder, or any offences against society, 
shall be punished ; or in what way any controversy between a govern- 
ment and its own subjects, shall be adjusted. It concerns itself merely 
with the intercourse of nations, for the single purpose of abolishing 
their practice of war. Such is the sole province of the Peace Society ; 
nor is it any part of its mission to say what shall be done with men 
charged with the monstrous crime of rebellion against such a government 
as ours. 

Have the friends of peace, then, nothing to do with so grave a ques- 
tion? Certainly they have much to do; but it is as citizens, rather 
than as members of a Peace Socicty. We do not profess to be agreed 
on any subject but that of doing away the custom of war; but we can- 
not conceive it possible for a true peace man ever to be arebel. With 
his principles and habits, he cannot be otherwise than loyal to govern- 
ment; and however much opposed to war as unchristian, and however 
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much averse to shedding blood in any case, he must nevertheless lend 
his whole influence to the support of its authority, and the due en- 
forcement of its laws. However strong for peace, we hold no views 
that we deem inconsistent with bringing offenders, whether few or 
many, one murderer or a thousand, to condign punishment. On such 
questions, however, the Peace Society claims no control over its mem- 
bers, but leaves them all to think and act each for himself, and insists 
merely that they co-operate in abolishing the custom of war. Those 
who regard all use of physical force as wrong, or believe in the strict in- 
violability of human life, are of course unable to come into these views 
in the way of giving any active support to the execution of laws that 
take or endanger life; but a believer in the doctrine of all war con- 
trary to the gospel, may still deem it right for government to punish the 
assassin or rebel with death, or with any other penalty it may think 
best. Such questions, however akin, are all outside of the Peace So- 
ciety; and its members are left to decide them each for himself. They 
are all loyal, but may differ about the proper mode of dealing with of- 
fenders. 


WAR AN INSTITUTION. 


When the friends of peace plead for the abolition of war, they are often 
interrupted in their efforts by the introduction of extraneous themes. Let 
it then be distinctly understood, that the appropriate sphere of the Peace 
Society’s operations is not with the wars of the Hebrews, in the way of 
either censure or applause. Though God saw fit, through the instrumen- 
tality of Israel, to triumph over the heathen, and to bring into contempt 
their patron gods by means of war, and subsequently to display His justice 
on Israel's rebellion in their signal defeat, we find no example in this to 
sustain the present war-system. Nor are we particularly concerned with 
ancient heathen wars, though from the days of Cain downward, essentially 
the same spirit has lain at the foundation of all war. Neither is it the 
business of the Peace Society to prescribe rules or means for defence 
against violent assault; nor yet to guide, restrain, or aid legitimate authori- 
ty in the enforcement of law. However interesting or important these 
themes, they are not the appropriate field of the Society’s labor, What it 
proposes is, to deal with the present existing system of war; and that not 
to modify, correct or improve it, but to abolish it. 

What, then, is the institution of war P Says Vattel, “ War is that state 
in which a nation prosecutes its rights by force;” that is, the act of so doing 
is war. Says Lord Bacon, “ War is one of the highest trials of right ; for 
as princes and states acknowledge no sovereign upon earth, they put them- 
selves upon the judgment of God by an appeal to arms.” As friends of 
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peace, we deny that war is a trial of right, or that men, by declaring war, 
put themselves upon the judgment of God any more than they were before. 
Again Vattel says, “ ‘The glory of a nation depends entirely upon its powers. 
...». Valor is the firmest suppoct of a Sate.” We say, a due regard for 
justice is the glory of a nation, and the firmest support of a state. Again 
Vattel says, ‘It is always necessary, to authorize the having recourse 
to arms, that all the methods of reconciliation have been expressly rejected: 
.... In things doubtful and not essential, if one of the parties will not 
listen to either conference or accommodation, negotiation or compromise, 
the arms of the other are just against so unreasonable an adversary.” We 
say these doctrines are the essence of anarchy. Vattel again says, ‘‘ Two 
things are necessary to make a war in due form — first, that on both sides 
it should be by authority of the sovereign, and that it should be accompa- 
nied by certain formalities, as demand of just satisfaction, and declara- 
tion of war on the part of him who attacks. On a declaration of war, a 
nation has a right of doing toward the enemy whatever is necessary to bring 
him to reason, and obtain justice. .... The lawful end gives right to the 
means for obtaining such end.” Again, ‘“ War in form, as to its effects, is 
to be accounted just on both sides. .... What is permitted to one by 
virtue of a state of war, is also permitted to the other.” Legalized anarchy 
indeed! And yet again, “ The troops, officers and soldiers, all by whom the 
sovereign makes war, are only instruments in his hands; they execute his 
will, not their own. . . . . They are not responsible. . ... The arms and 
apparatus are only instruments of an inferior order.” This maxim we 
would recommend to the notice of those who regard war as the source of 
civil liberty. 

I have quoted thus from authors long and extensively credited, to show 
that international war is an accredited institution, and to show also its char- 
acter. Quotations equally absurd might be multiplied indefinitely ; but I 
shall add but one more. “Ifa general of the enemy has, without any just 
reason, caused some prisoners to be hanged, a like number of his men, and 
the same race, will be hanged up, signifying to him that this retaliation will 
be continued for obliging him to observe the laws of war.” 

Such are the maxims of civilized warfare, falsely so called; and, corrupt 
and absurd as they are, they are no more so than the nature of war re- 
quires. No nation, claiming a stand among the civilized, dare, at the haz- 
ard of its reputation, engage in war without respect to such a code; and 
every man who palliates, justifies or approves the institution of war, lends 
his aid to the support of such sentiment, whether he knows it or not. We 
may, then, ask of any intelligent Christian, are not these maxims, and con- 
sequently, international war, in direct contrast with the precepts of the 
Prince of Peace? We talk of the refinements of civilized warfare. Ag 
well might we speak of refined corruptions or civilized barbarity! While 
the nations of the earth have made great advance in civilization, in retain- 
ing war they have retained that which is in its essence barbarity ; and no 
rules, modifications or appendages can change its real character. 
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But we are met with the plea, that wars have been made the great in- 
strumentality of improving the world, and so it appears, from analogy at 
least, if not from prophecy, that it ever will be hereafter. We acknowledge 
that our world has improved, greatly improved, despite its wars, and that 
ita history is essentially a history of war. But what then? Has war been 
the grand agent of progress and improvement? Not at all. We might as 
well commend the plague or the cholera as a source of human health by 
conducing to the improvement of the medical art. The god of this world 
has ruled it by war and despotism, and so by physical force, while the 
kingdom of Christ has, by moral force, been making progress against him ; 
but we may not look to despotism for liberty, or to diabolical influences for 
the world’s reform. 

I pity the man, especially the theologian, who expects war is to be the 
redeemer of our world. Have not fifty years of partial peace, by means of 
the gospel, done more for the world’s improvement than five centuries of 
war ever did? It has so brought into requisition the elements of nature, 
by the railroad, the press, and the telegraph, as well nigh to annihilate 
time and space. It has virtually opened the eyes of the blind, unstopped 
the ears of the deaf, and extensively set at liberty him that was bound. 
Yes, the institutions of Christian benevolence, with the missionary enter- 
prise at their head, and with small pecuniary means, have done more, not 
only for the benighted heathen, but for the promotion and extension of 
knowledge at home, than centuries of war, with their hundreds of thousands 
of men slaughtered, and hundreds of millions of sacrificed money. 

While we are called upon to sustain the majesty of the law by physical 
force, let us not forget that civil or moral law, not physical force, is the 
criterion of right, and that the exercise of ligitimate government over in- 
surrectionary subjects is not war. If we would not be misled into wicked 
compliance with the popular war-delusion by passing occurrences, let us be 
careful to distinguish the precious from the vile, and earnestly pray that 
‘the mountain of the Lord’s house may soon be established in the top of 
the mountains, and all nations may flow into it.” 

Middlebury. S. W. B. 


QUAKERS ON THE REBELLION, 


The Friends of the New York Yearly Meeting, faithful to their princi- 
ples, lately issued * An Address” to encourage Friends to conduct them- 
selves as followers of the Prince of Peace. Of this timely and well ex- 
pressed document, we quote nearly the whole :— 

‘The breaking out of civil war in our beloved country has filled our 
minds with sorrow; and it needs that we carefully guard against the pre- 
vailing excitement, lest we be led to participate in practices which our con- 
sciences entirely condemn. Under the most severe trials, we must ever re- 
member that we are brethren by a more sacred bond than that which makes 
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us citizens; and our relationship as children of one Almighty Father, and 
alike objects of the same Saviour’s love, is much more obligatory upon 
us, than as inhabitants of one common country. If we would help and 
bless our country, it must be by seeking to bring down the divine blessing 
upon it; and we know not how successful our united and persevering 

rayers, offered in the name of Jesus, would be, to avert those terrible ca- 
amities that are now impending over it. 

“The foundation of our well known testimony against all war, rests upon 
the plain and undeniable injunctions and precepts of our Saviour, as well as 
the entire spirit of the gospel. It was the saying of them of old time, 
‘thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy:’ but the injunction 
of Christ to his followers is, ‘love your enemies; bless them that curse 
you ; do good to them that hate you; and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you, and persecute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven,’ presenting the divine example for our imitation, 
‘for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.’ And again, our approach to our 
heavenly Father for the pardon of our sins, is on the condition that we for- 
give. Our plea in that simple, yet most sublime prayer, is this, ‘forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors ;’ and this is accepted by Him who is 
the hearer and answerer of prayer, ‘for,’ He says, ‘if ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you; but if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses ;’ 
and the nature of this forgiveness must be such as we desire for ourselves 
when presented before the eternal Judge. How then can any one, thus 
reading Scripture, meditate the destruction of his fellow man? 

“ Our Religious Society has always maintained, on the principles of the 
Gospel, a faithful testimony against all war, either by being concerned in 
any warlike preparations, in any manner openly or privately aiding its pro- 
motion, or seeking or receiving any profit or advantage under it ; and the 
faithfulness of our heavenly Father in protecting those who put their trust 
in Him, may be instructively seen in the history of Friends during the re- 
bellion in Ireland, in our own country during the revolutionary war, and in 
that of William Penn’s government of Pennsylvania, as well as in many 
other instances in which we are taught by example as well as precept, that 
it is ‘ better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in man.’ There- 
fore we exhort you all, dear friends, as you love your counfry, as you love 
your children, and desire their present ard future happiness, as you value 
the pure and holy precepts of the Gospel we profess, guard most watchfully 
against every temptation in any manner or degree, to foster or encourage the 
spirit of war and strife. Let us demean ourselves in a Christian and peace- 
able manner, manitesting that we are the followers of the Prince of Peace.’ 


The New England Yearly Meeting, has, also, issued so fine an argument 
on the subject, that we cannot refrain from copying it : a 


“ The present condition of our beloved country and the temptation and 
trials to which we are exposed, have weighed heavily upon us. We have 
ever been a loyal people. We have always acknowledged our allegiance to 
the authorities placed over us. We have ever been engaged to sustain 
civil government, not only by yielding to its authority on all points not 
involving conscientious scruples, but by exerting such moral power as we 
might possess to bring others into obedience to it; and at this day, when 
a section of our land has risen up against it, and by violent means seek- 
ing to subvert and overthrow it, while our sympathies may prope be en- 
listed for the rulers of our land, now involved in deep responsibility and 
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sore trial, and our prayers rightfully raised to the Lord that they may be 
endued with that wisdom which is profitable to direct, yet we are not to 
forget that it is not for us to mingle in the deadly strife, or to promote in 
others the spirit which tends to unsheath the sword, and to bring them 
into conflict with their fellow-men. 

It may not be necessary for us to enter at large into a specification of 
the grounds upon which our religious society has always felt bound solemn- 
ly to bear its testimony against war in all its forms, and to the peaceable 
nature of the Christian religion; and yet some of the teachings of our 
Saviour and his apostles, showing that this testimony has its root in the 
Gospel, may perhaps be profitably revived, and may tend to strengthen and 
encourage some who desire to be followers of the Prince of Peace, in con- 
tinuing steadfast and immovable in their faith and in their works. 

‘* Have peace one with another.” ‘ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” ‘ Walk with all lowli- 
ness and meekness, with long sufferiug, forbearing one another in love.” 
“‘ See that none render evil forevilto any man.” “God hath called us to 
peace.” ‘ Follow after Jove, patience, meekness.” ‘‘ Be gentle, showing 
all meekness unto all men.” “Live in peace.” ‘Lay aside all malice.” 
** Put off anger, wrath, malice.” ‘ Let all bitterness and wrath, and anger 
and clamor, and evil speaking be put away from you, with all malice.” 
‘““Avenge not yourselves.” ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink.” “ Recompense to no man evil for evil.” ‘* Over- 
come evil with good.” ‘Ye have heard that it hath been saith, an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil ; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” “ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor, and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, love your enemies; bless 
them that curse you; do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you; for if ye love them only 
which love you, what reward haye ye ?” 

These are the precepts of Christianity, and they breathe the spirit of 
love and peace. These ure the teachings of the Gospel by which we pro- 
fess to be governed ; and they are obligatory upon all Christians in every 
emergency, and under every circumstance of their lives. While we may 
not be required, in times of excitement like the present, to press our views 
upon unwilling ears; while it may rather be our place to let our light shine 
by example, and, if need be, by suffering ; while we may feel that in quict- 
ness and in prayer, we may most effectually subserve the cause of our 
blessed Redeemer; let us be engaged to give full evidence by meekness 
and gentleness, by humility and purity, that we are actuated and controlled 
by a measure of that spirit which breathes peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men; and while we pray, thy kingdom come, thy will be done, let us 
manifest, in all our words and deeds, that we are engaged to hasten the 
coming of that day when the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingcoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and the declarations of the 
evangelical prophet be fulfilled: “ ‘They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up the sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” ‘They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, for the knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.” ‘ Violence shall be no 
more heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy burders.” Let 
us remember, for our encouragement and comfort, the benediction pro- 
nounced by our Saviour. ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.” 
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COST OF PREPARATIONS FOR WAR: 
STUPENDOUS FOLLY— WHERE WILL IT END? 


It appears that the people of England have to pay this year the enor- 
mous sum of £76,400,000 for government and defence. We state this on 
the highest authority in the country, Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. These are his words, uttered in the House of Commons, 
Aguust 17th: ‘The total charge voted, in one form or another was £70,- 
000,000, estimated on the 10th of February. £3,300,000 was the additional 
amount that had been voted in supply for China. £2,000,000 was the sum 
voted on account of fortifications, and £1,000,000 was the sum voted to re- 
place the exchequer bonds falling due in November. These items, added 
together, give a total of £76,400,000. Though there never was a time 
when our expenditure was so large, except in a time of Europoan war, yet 
the public teeling seemed rather to be in favor of still further expenditure.” 
In 1835, our total expenditure was £45,669,309, showing an increase of 
nearly £31,000,000 in twenty-five years! In 1853, the expenditure was 
£52,183,000, showing an increase of more than £3,000,000 in seven years. 
These £76,000,000 even exceed the average expenditure of the three years 
of the Russian war. 

What is the source of this extravagance? Ever since the war of 1854, 
_there has been a reckless squandering of the public money in every de- 
partment of the national service; for with that war, as is generally the 
case in all times of war, there came in a habit of prodigality into which 
those who have access to the exchequer very easily glide, when the popu- 
lar vigilance is hoodwinked by some great excitement. After all, however, 
the main item in the above collossal expenditure is the military. This has 
more than doubled itself in seven years ; and what is more, unless the public 
voice makes itself heard, we have the prospect before us of having another 
immense addition to our burdens without delay. 

Our readers are aware that one principal cause of the present high rate 
of our military estimates, is the alleged necessity of what is called “ re- 
constructing the navy.” But now that the thing is done, and at a prodig- 
ious expense, we are told there is every probability that the whole of this 
new navy will turn out to be absolutely valueless as a means of defence, 
and that we must begin to ‘‘ re-construct” it again at a far more enormous 
cost than before, by casing gll our vesselsiniron. ‘ The question at issue,” 
says the Times, ‘is not only ‘the re-construction’ of the British navy in 
so very short a date after the last renewal, but its re-construction upon 
principles of still greater cost than before. Steam proved half ruinous to 
us; but iron would be worse. The expense of a man-of-war in Nelson’s 
time was about £1000 a-gun; it is now about £2000, and at the rate of 
outlay actually sanctioned in our four iron-cased frigates, it would be £4000. 
We have but just superseded our sailing navy; if we are now to supersede 
our wooden navy,and at twice the recent charge, what will be the aspect of 
our estimates for some years to come?” 

Here is a pretty prospect for the industrious and toiling millions of the 
country! And remark this, we have not the smallest security but that, when 
we have substituted iron-cased frigates for all our ships of war, some new 
invention may be discovered, which shall utterly supersede their use, and 
render it necessary to begin the whole business over again. Where is it 
all to endP Will the resourses of the country, enormous as they are, bear 
this endless and exhausting drainP Will the patience of John Bull never 
give way P 

It is difficult to maintain anything like moderation of thought or language 
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in the presence of such insanity as this. Here we have the two foremost 
nations of all the world employing some of the highest gifts which God 
has given them—for what purpose? Why, to run a race of ingenuity in 
devising and constructing infernal machines against each other, which 
swallow up a large proportion of the costly produce of their skill, industry, 
and labor in all other directions. We venture to suggest, whether it 
would not be better for the people of these two countries to inquire if 
there is not some other totally different principle, on which they may con- 
trive to co-exist on this globe which God has given them as a common in- 
heritance; whether it is not possible for them, by cultivating feelings of 
good neighborhood, by promoting commercial and social relations with 
each other, by resolutely turning a deaf ear to those who would persuade 
them that they are natural eremies, to dispense with the system of rivalry 
in arms, which can only end in the common ruin of both.— British Paper. 


Such is the folly of the Old World, against which we have so long and 
loudly exclaimed; and now, such is the war-mania, we are ourselves out- 
stripping its extravagance at a bound, and throwing all its war prodigality 
into the shade. Ittook England more than two centuries to reach half our 
present scale of appropriations for war-purposes. At one leap we plunge 
into England’s maelstrom of war-expenses ; for we are told by the man at 
the head of our national finances, that we are now spending one million anda 
quarter a day, and the rebels of course nearly as much more. A nation of 
little more than thirty millions wasting for war purposes at home well 
nigh as much for the time as all Europe! We may well ask, where is all 
this toend? Is now the time to stop working for Peace? 


BRITISH COMMERCE: 
OR WHAT PKACE DOES IN A SINGLE DEPARTMENT. 


The annual statement, says an English journal, of our foreign and colo- 
nial trade and of navigation, shows that in the year 1859, the American 
continent, with Cuba and the West Indies, took £40,000,000 of our produce 
and manufactures; and India, Singapore, and Ceylon, with Australia and 
China, took £37,000,000 more. To these great countries we dispused of 
nearly £30,000,000 of our cotton goods and yarn out of the whole £48,000,000 
exported. The United States took £4,600,000 of our cotton goods, £4.476,- 
000 of our woollens, £2,160,000 of linens, and £1,568,000 of apparel and 
haberdashery. India, including Singapore, took £14,290,000 of cotton 
goods and yarn; China, only £3,190,000, and £700,000 of woollens ; 
Australia, £1,870,000 of apparel and haberdashery, £790,000 of cottons, 
and £765,000 of woollens. For our iron we found our principal market in 
the United States (£3,000,000,) and also for our tin (plates) a:id our hard- 
wares (above £1,000,000 of each ;) for our leather and pret in Aus- 
tralia (£1,000,000; ) for our agricultural implements in Australia and in 
Russia; for beer in India (£777,378,) and Australia (£669,359 ); for but- 
ter in Australia (£342,914; ) for earthenware in the Unitad States (£600,- 
000). The exports of our produce to Australia, £4,000,000 in 1852, were 
£11,000,000 in 1859, and those of India have doubled since 1855; to the 
United States they were not £14,000,000 in 1849, but were above £22,- 
000,006 in 1859; to China, £1,537,U00 in 1859. To New Zealand we sent 
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£632.907 worth of our produce in 1859, not far from double what we sent 
only three years before. 

Our exports to the whole world made no progress in the year 1859. In 
most European countries the demand for our produce was slack. France 
took less upon the whole than in the previous year, though her demand for 
some articles increased. She took no less than 1,391,0(0 tons of coal, and 
£493,083 worth of copper. There was a considerable increase, however, 
in our trade with Sweden, Norway and Denmark; and Russia took more 
of our produce by nearly £1,000,000, raising her demand for machinery to 
£1,000,000, and for iron to£1,200,000. Our entire imports for 1859 
(£179,182,355) were not far from £15,000,000 above those of the previous 
year, and our exports (our own produce £130,411,529, foreign and colonial 
produce £25,281,446—in all £155,692,975,) were £16,000,000 above those 
of the previous year; and it must be borne in mind that the returns of the 
value of our imports include freight, the exports do not. In conducting 
this trade, 26,520 visits were paid to our ports by British vessels, and 22,- 
351 by foreign. 

The totals require such figures to express them as were never until now 
employed to set forth a year’s trade of anation. The world beyond the 
seas, civilized and uncivilized, sent to our shores, on an average every day, 
merchandise of the value of nearly £500,000. (&2,000,000) and to bring it 
to us nearly 1,000 ships came into our ports every week. Our exports of 
produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom in the short space of 
eight years, 1852-59, have exceeded in value the capital of the national 
debt, (nearly $4,000,000,000) In ten years they have doubled—in 1849, 
they were £64,000,000; in 1859 they were £130,000,000. The enormous 
progress of some of our colonies and possessions of late years, has more than 
restored the proportions sent to foreign countries, and to British possess- 
ions, to what they were twenty years ago—two-thirds and one-third. In 
1840, foreign countries took £34.000,000, and British possessions, £)7- 
000,000; while in 1859, foreign countries took £84,000,000 and British 
possessions, £46,000,000, an increase from 41 millions to 130 millions, more 
than three-fold. The exports of our produce in 1859 amounted to about 
£4 10s. per individual inhabitant of the kingdom; twenty years ago they 
were not £2, and ten years ago they were not £3. 


Such are some of the acknowledged fruits of Peace. What is war likely 
to do for us and the world? We find politicians, moralists, and even 
Christian ministers, trying hard to show its benefits and blessings. In con- 
trast with these of Peace, what are they, and where seen in our case? 
Nearly a million of able-bodied men called from the pursuits of a beneficent 
industry to the work of mutual slaughter and devastation, and twice as many 
more thrown out of lucrative employments; some two millions of dol- 
lars spent on both sides every day in this death-struggle among those who 
ought to have been moving on together in the steady and signal prosperity 
of past years; commerce, manufactures, and every kind of business sus- 
pended, destroyed or crippled; vessels rotting at our wharves, merchants 
failing, and factories stopping. At this rate, what and where shall we be 
ten or twenty years hence? Yet how many do we find gravely deploring 
the evils of Peace, and sagely calculating on the benefits to be expected 
from War! Strange self-stultification ; and where is it all to end? 
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LETTER OF THE LIVERPOOL PEACE SOCIETY, ENG. 


To the President and Members of the American Peace Society:— 

Friends and Brethren,—As members of a Society in Liverpool advocat- 
ing, like yourselves, the principles of permanent and universal peace, we 
desire, in the present momentous crisis of your country’s history, to address 
you with words of sympathy and cheer. 

If, during the strife which has so lamentably begun, our cause should tem- 
porarily wane, it will be only in the end to gain increasing vigor. The 
faith in the rightful prevalence of human brotherhood and love, which even 
in the calmest times makes difficult progress against the selfish indifferences 
the untamed combattive propensities, and the hereditary prejudices of man- 
kind, may be blown away from some impulsive natures among your ad- 
herents, by the political storms which now convulse your atmosphere. 

Let us, however, acknowledge that this faith is perfectly compatible 
in the Christian heart with righteous indignation against wrong, and fer- 
vent zeal for freedom. The Peace advocate counsels no tame acquiescence 
in evil, no cowardly submission or indifference to tyrannical oppression. 
His weapons, though not carnal, may be mighty through God. To speak 
the truth in love, has moral and intellectual efficacy which armies and de-_ 
struction not only do not possess, but tend to counteract. Dishonor and 
fighting never can be the only alternatives of choice. The unhesitating, 
unresisting acceptance of suffering on behalf of principle by its supporters: 
preserves their honor not less, and promotes its general recognition far 
more, than would the infliction of suffering upon its opponents. 

If the lives so lavishly devoted by Christian governments, so profusely 
and lightly offered by the peoples for their armies; if enthusiasm, such as is 
now roused in your countrymen for war, were disposable for the rational 
propagandism of moral reforms, what victories over error and sin would be 
speedily achieved inthe world! The day will come, and the change must 
be accomplished by human efficiency, “ when they shall neither hurt nor 
destroy in all God’s holy mountain.” And the further we are removed 
from this goal at present, the greater is the scope for individual effort, and 
the greater the success which may reward our fidelity. 

Be assured that we will add our prayers to yours, that full of dire horror, 
as sees the prospect of civil war amongst our brethren, the event may 
yet be overruled in mercy by the inscrutable Providence of H.m who can 
make even the wrath of man praise Him; and that the experience of the 
impending conflict may at least impress a fresh lesson on the minds of 
men, which we trust may not be lost or unheeded, as to the folly, madness 
and wickedness of war. 

We are, in the bonds of Christian brotherhood, and of a common Father- 
hood, cordially and affectionately yours, 

On behalf of the Committee of the Liverpool Peace Society, 

JAMES MULLENEUX, President. 


Isaac B. Cooke, Honorary Secretary. 
Liverpool, June 8th, 1861. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIVERPOOL SOCIETY’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


RESULTS OF THE WAR IN CHINA.—In last year’s report, comments were 
made upon the projected expedition of France and England to revenge the 
attack of the Chinese forts upon the allied squadron, when attempting to 
force its way up the Peiho river to Pekin. The revenge has been consum- 
mated. In four pitched battles in the field, and one assault on the Taku 
forts, it is estimated that 4000 Chinese and 400 to 600 of the allies were 
killed. easy millions in value of Chinese property have been destroyed, 
and many millions more expended in the expedition. The gains may be 
summed up as follows :—An expression of regret from the Emperor for his 
past misconduct; the admission of the British ambassador to live perma- 
nently or temporarily in Pekin at the will of her Britannic majesty ; an in- 
demnity of 8,000,000 thalers of silver, or £2,900,0CO sterling ; the opening 
of Tien-tsin to trade; permission for natives to emigrate to British colonies 
and elsewhere ; and the cessionto the British crown of that portion of 
Kowloon previously held under lease, making it part of the colony of Hong 
Kong. It is incredible that all the good which has been achieved could not 
have been better accomplished by the influence of good will invariably 
manifested through the operations of an enlightened commerce. America 
and Russia succeeded in obtaining similar advantages by friendly negotia- 
tion. 


REBELLION IN AMERICA.'— The great American Republic of the United 
States, which has so long maintained an advanced position in the rank of 
nations, with scarcely any resort to war, and almost even without arma- 
ments, is also at the present moment torn by internal convulsion. Some of 
the Southern States, disposed to understand the late election of a member 
of the Republican party to be President as an attack upon their institution 
of slavery, have determined to secede from and break up the Union; while 
the Unionists, regarding secession as an act of treason to the federation, 
seem resolved to prevent it by force. Secession, and the consequent for- 
mation of a rival republic, having avowedly diverging interests, will proba- 
bly necessitate a duplication of standing armies, each larger than the one 
previously maintained by the Union, constantly increasing from mutual 
Jealousy, and bringing in their train the heavy taxation, frequent quarrels, 
national debts, and commercial stagnations, under which the Old World has 
oe been groaning. May a wise and timely reconciliation avert these 
evils. 


WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR ?P 


Are we fighting merely to protect Washington and Cairo? To keep 
Southern troops out of the free States? To retake Sumter and the other 
forts? When shall we? If we ever do, what shall we do with them? 

Are we, then, fightiog only to retaliate? How will injuring the Southern- 
ers benefit usP Is retaliation Christian? What else shall we do besides 
retaliating ? Can we conquer the South in the fevers and heat of this 
summer? Are we sure we can do it next winter ? 

What will be the effects of a long war on our commerce and on our 
morals? What shall we gain by conquering the South? Can we conquer 
them into loving obedience P hat is any other obedience worth ? 

Are we fighting to enslave our fellow citizens, or to free their slaves ? 
How shall we do this? Will the masters consent? If they do not con- 
sent, when will they ever be enough reconciled with us to yield us any 
obedience which will not cost us more to get and to keep than it is worth? 
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Do we want in our Union any States which can only be kept in by other 
States’ hayonets P 

Will this war conciliate the Southerners? Will anything ever con- 
ciliate them but compromise? What will be the result of new com- 

romise to slavery? Can we make the seceded States willing mem- 

bers of our Union? Do we want unwilling members? Are we sure 
we can keep them in the Union, if they do not wish to be friends with us ? 
Will conquering them keep them so? If they do not wish to be friends 
with us, what should we lose by letting them stay out till they can see their 
true interests, and come back? May we not be obliged to let them go 
any way, sooner or later? If so, would it not be best to shed as little 
blood as possible about it P 

Cannot the next Congress so amend the Constitution as to let them go ? 
Cannot the States that shall remain, provide by mutual guarantees against 
any further secession without pencil comment t F. M. H. 


The above queries, sent us some months ago, we insert at the first op- 
portunity we have, as presenting some strong points for reflection, though 
few, can be expected to agree with the writer in all his conclusions. 
We should ourselves object especialiy to the idea, that the gospel forbids 
the enforcement of law against wrong-doers, and requires rulers to let 
them have their own way without restraint or punishment. It is indeed a 
point on which the Peace Society is not allowed to speak for its members, 
and certainly must not commit them to a logic that might be deemed by 
some as involving the no-government principle. Is it retaliation, a viola- 
tion of the gospel, to punish thieves, murderers, rebels P 


ON WHOM THE EVILS OF WAR FALL. 


** if the stroke of war 
Fell certain on the guilty head, none else, 
If they that make the cause, might taste th’ effect, 
And drink themselves the bitter cup they mix, 
Then might the bard, (though child of peace) delight 
To twine fresh wreaths around the conqueror’s brow; 
Or haply strike his high-toned harp to swell 
The trumpet’s martial sound, and bid them on 
Whom justice arms for vengeance. But alas ! 
That undistinguishing and dreadful storm 
Beats heaviest op th’ exposed innocent, 
And they that stir ita fury, while it raves, 
Stand at safe distance, send their mandates forth 
Unto the mortal ministers that wait 
To do their bidding. Oh! who then regards 
The widow’s tears, the friendless orphan’s cry, 
And Famine, and the ghastly train of woes 
That follow at the dogyed heels of War? 
They, in the pomp and pride of victory 
Rejvicing, o’er the desolated earth, 
As at an altar wet with human blood, 
And flaming with the fires of cities burnt, 
Sing their mad hymns of triumph—hymns to God,— 
O’er the destruction of his precious works ! 
Hymns to the Father, o’er his slaughtered sons ! ’’ —Crowsk. 


818 Power of War to abolish Slavery. [ Océ. 
THE POWER OF WAR TO ABOLISH SLAVERY. 


We have little hope of any real, permanent good resulting legitimately 
from war; but we shall certainly rejoice if it can ever achieve “a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished” as the abolition of Slavery. John 
Quincy Adams, perhaps the highest authority our country has ever furnish- 
ed on any question like this, says it has such power as one of its admitted 
rights or laws. The substance of his argument on the subject we quote 
from his speech in Congress, April, 1842 :— 


“I would leave that institution (Slavery) to the exclusive consideration 
and management of the States more particularly interested in it, just as 
long as they can keep it within their own bounds, and do not put the ques- 
tion to the people of the United States, whose peace, welfare and happiness 
are all at stake. If they call upon others of the Union to aid them on the 
subject, and they come to the Free States, and say to them, you must help 
us to keep down our slaves, you must aid us in an insurrection and a civil 
war, then I say that with that call comes a full and plenary power to this 
House and to the Senate over the whole subject. I say it is a War 
Power; and when your country is actually in war, whether it be a war of 
invasion, or a war of insurrection, Congress has power to carry on the 
war, and must carry it on according to the laws of war; and by the laws 
of war, an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institutions 
swept by the board, and martial law takes the place of them. When the 
laws of war are in force, what, I ask, is one of those laws? It is this: 
that, when a country is invaded, and two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to emancipate all the 
slaves in the invaded territory. 

Nor is this a mere theoretic statement. The history of South America 
shows that the doctrine has been carried into practical execution within the 
last thirty years. Slavery was abolished in Columbia, first, by the Spanish 
General Morillo, and, secondly, by the American General Bolivar. It was 
abolished by virtue of a military command, given at the head of the army; 
and its abolition continues to be law tothis day. It was abolished by the 
laws of war, and not by municipal enactments. 

I might furnish a thousand proofs to show, that under a state of actual 
war, whether servile, civil or foreign, the laws of war do, in all such cases, 
take the precedence. I lay this down as the law of nations. I say that 
military authority takes, for the time, the place of all municipal institutions, 
slavery among the rest ; and that, under that state of things, not only the 
President of the United States, but the commander of the army, has 
power to order the universal emancipation of the slaves.” 


Nor was this a new or hasty position of Mr. Adams. In May, 1836, 
eight years before, he took the same ground, and fortified it by similar 
arguments :— 


“ There are, in the authority of Congress and of the Executive, two 
classes of powers, altogether different in their nature, and often incom- 
patible with each other—the war power and the peace power. The peace 
power is limited by regulations, and restricted by provisions, prescribed 
within the Constitution itself. ‘The war power is limited only by the laws 
and usages of nations. This power is tremendous, and it is strictly con- 
stitutional ; but it breaks down every barrier so anxiously erected for the 
protection of liberty, of property, and of life. There are, indeed, powers 
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of peace conferred upon Congress which also come within the scope and 
jurisdiction of the laws of nations; but the powers of the war are all 
regulated by the laws of nations, and are subject to no other limitation. 
I do not admit that there is, even among the peace powers of Congress, 
no authority to touch the slave question ; but in war there are many ways 
by which Congress not only have the authority, but are bound to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the States. Suppose Congress 
were called upon to raise armies, and supply money from the whole Union 
to suppress a servile insurrection, would they have no authority to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery ? The issue of a servile war may be 
disastrous; it may become necessary for the master of the slave to re- 
cognize his emancipation by a treaty of peace; can it for an instant be 
pretended that Congress, in such a contingency, would have no authority 
to interfere with the institution of slavery in the States? Why, it would 
be equivalent to saying that Congress have no constitutional authority to 
made peace. I suppose a more portentous case, certainly within the 
bounds of possibility—I would to God I could say not within the bounds 
of probability,—where perhaps an Indian, a civil and a servile war com- 
bined, shall make the South the battle-field upon which shall be fought 
the last great conflict between Slavery and emancipation, do you imagine 
that Congress will have no Constitutional authority to interfere with the 
institution of slavery ? Sir, they must and will interfere with it—perhaps 
to sustain it by war; perhaps to abolish it by treaties of peace; and they 
will not only possess the constitutional power so to interfere, but they will 
he bound in duty to do it by the express provisions of the Constitution 
itself. From the instant that your daveholding States become the theatre 
of war, civil, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers of Con- 
gress extend to interference with the institution of slavery in every way by 
which it can be interfered with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves 
taken or destroyed, to the cession of a State burdened with slavery to a 
Soreign power.” 


Now, we do not believe it ever right to do evil that good may come, and 
could not, with our views of the Gospel, draw the sword to liberate the 
slave or even ourselves ; but, if war be justifiable for any object, it certain- 
ly must be for the suppression of a rebellion that aims to overthrow our 
government just because it will not help spread slavery over half a con- 
tinent through all coming time. 


SOME HINTS TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


None of us need to be reminded that our cause is now passing through 
its severest trial ; and we should make it our special care to see that it 
comes out of this fiery furnace without a singe or smell of fire upon its 
robes. 

1. Let us, then, take this occasion to examine anew our principles, and 
make doubly sure we are right. Nothing else will suffice to meet the crisis 
now upon us. Assailed on every side by arguments, objections, and manie 
fold difficulties, we must frankly, fairly meet them all, and convince good 
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men, the true friends of God and humanity, that our cause deserves their 
hearty, earnest, effective support. 

2. If we fail, however, to do this at: once, let us not be discouraged, nor 
“abate a jot of heart or hope” in the steady, unflinching prosecution of 
our great work. If it be, as we all believe it is, the cause of God, it will 
outride this terrible storm, and come forth at last: with ‘surer and better 
prospects than ever. ‘ We shall reap in due time, if we faint not.” Let 
us calmly wait, and zealously work on through all obstructions, nor ever 
resign ourselves to fear or despondency. 

3. Let us, meanwhile, calculate on discouragements, and prepare our- 
selves to meet them. They are found in every cause, especially in every 
reform, and in ours most of all. In ordinary times, every man deems him- 
self, of course, a friend of peace; but, at a crisis like the present, how 
soon are more than nine or ten swept down the stream of war excitement, 
with no habits or principles to withstand the current. Thus the reliable 
_ friends of our cause, like Gideon’s army, become reduced to a mere hand- 
ful, its forlorn hope; and these few must at sucha time make up their 
minds, with God alone for their help, to bear its burdens, und meet its 
passing exigencies. 

4. Such a test of our zeal, then, let us cheerfully accept as a privilege. 
Such, if we are faithful, we shall find it; and our final judge, the Prince of 
Peace, will abundantly reward the fidelity shown in an hour so sorely try- 
ing. : 

5. Let us, also, bear in mind how little success we have had any right 
as yet to expect in this cause. It has undertaken an herculean task, 
without either the time or the means necessary for itsaccomplishment. It 
must take a long time, with a vast amount of effort, to recast the im- 
memorial opinions and usages of society. Itis less than fitty years since 
Peace began its work; and in all this time there has been expended 
throughout Christendom not half as much as our own country is now 
spending every day to put down the present rebellion. 

6. Nor ought we to undervalue what has already been gained. It is much 
more than is generally supposed, and far more than ought to have been 
expected from such slender means. Despite the war-clouds now darken- 
ing our sky, there has been and atill is a marked change in public opinion 
for the better. What, indeed, is the present excitement among us? Less 
a war-spirit, than the outburst of a righteous, impressible indignation 
against a vile conspiracy to overthrow our government, and raise a Slave- 
oligarchy on its ruins. It is the same spirit of justice that demands the 
enforcement of law for the safety and well-being of society ; and, this end 
gained, we might expect to see all the present storm of war-excitement 
hushed ere long into the peaceful repose of other days. 
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SOME SOCIAL RESULTS OF THE REBELLION. 


Of these we can quote only a few specimens, but enough to show what a 
stream of domestic and social evils it is continually pouring over half the 
land. How little did the authors of this great crime know what they were 
doing when they unsheathed the sword of rebellion. 


REIGN OF TERROR AT THE SoUTH.—Accounts exhibit a state of things 
scarcely ee in the history of any country, civilized or savage, save 
only in the French Revolution of 1798. It was early estimated that more 
than twenty thousand persons were compelled to flee from their Southern 
homes to find a refuge in the North, for no other crime than that of loyalty 
to their country and its government. Thousands of others, unable to es- 
cape, and unwilling to subject their helpless families to persecution and in- 
sult worst than death, have temporarily succumbed to the wild frenzy of the 
hour, anxiously awaiting the day of deliverance. Some have been unmer- 
cifully scourged, others imprisoned in jails and dungeons, and others hung. 
These are statements which are brought hither by penniless and friendless 
refugees from various parts of the South, who have left their homes and 
property, and fled for their lives. 


A Lapy’s EXPERIENCE.—She came in the car fromS. Carolina. Although 
young, she has grown grey during the last six months, in consequence of 
the constant terrorin which she had lived. She says that all the men have 
been obliged to leave their homes and plantations for the military service, 
and the women and children have been left defenceless. She had herself 
learned to shoot with gun and pistols for the sake of self-defence, although 
formerly dreading the mere sight of fire-arms. The negroes show a most 
dircontented disposition, and when ordered to do work, do it with sullen, 
reluctant manner, and with scowling looks that alarm those around them. 
There had been seven attempted insurrections of negroes in her vicinity, 
and there were constant. apprehensions of a more formidable one that could 
not be suppressed without terrible scenes. Although her irteresta and 

roperty are at the South, she considers herself fortunate in getting to 
Vashington, and having over her the protection of the Stars and Stripes. 


FAMILIES Rent.—Union men, says one writing from Fort Scott, Kansas, 
are fleeing from their houses in Missouri and Kansas by hundreds. Many 
families, and multitudes of men, have left their families behind, and fled 
for their lives. The state of thing in Missouri is as bad as can be imagin- 
ed. The one question is, is he a Union man ora SecessionistP Fathers 
are divided against their sons, and children against their parents ; mothers 
are turning their daughters out of doors for being Unionists, and husbands 
are leaving their wives; the most bitter feuds and animosities exist in 
many instances between members of the same family. A gentleman told 
me of one family in Jackson Co. where there were four sons—two of them 
joined the Secession army, and two the Union forces, to fight against each 
other. Another, that a young lady had fled to his house for shelter, driven 
from home by her mother for being in favor of the Government. Also, 
that he knew of many husbands and wives separated for the same cause. 
He spoke of the utter impossibility of any maa living with a Secession 
woman, so bitter is the feeling. 


TALE OF A REFUGEF.—In the Fulton street Prayer Meeting, the other 
day, there rose up a tall, fine-looking man, having the type and air of 
Southern gentleman. He said he had been seven years a resident of th 
South, living undisturbed until the breaking out of the present rebellio n 
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Then there was a change. He had been doing an extensive and very pros- 
perous business, was largely and, as he supposed, favorably known to 
pat numbers in the South. Yet twice he had been seized in order to be 

ung. Once he had been tried by a Vigilance Committee, and he now had 
with him a full discharge from all ground of suspicion. For three weeks 
he had been guarded night and day by armed friends, who defended him at 
the risk of their own lives, and at last he had escaped by almost herculean 
efforts. He had left all behind him, and accounted it a great mercy to be 
in the free North with nothing. Often had he been in want of the barest 
necessaries of life, though leaving $25,000 behind him. 

“If you think,” said he, “that you can conceive of the state of things at 
the South, you are simply mistaken. A wide-spread system of the worst 
form of despotism which the world ever saw, prevails. Over all the South 
terrorism, such as you cannot conceive, reigns. No man feels safe, or 
feels as if he knew what the end was to be. No man knows what senti- 
ments he may express to-day that will not be perverted to his destruction 
to-morrow. It is only necessary to raise a cry against a man, and no 
‘ power on earth can save him after that. I have seen hundreds suffer under 
all sorts of indignity and outrage. I have even seen women, born and 
reared at the South, owners of slaves, with half of their hair shaved off. 
All this was because they had dared to express some sentiments in favor of 
the Union! This terrorism is growing worse every day. It 1s a despotism 
of the most fearful kind. If there is any class of ceanle on the wide earth 
who need your prayers, it is the people of the South, white and black.”—V. 
Y. Observer. 


FINANCIAL FACTS AND VIEWS. 


GLIMPSE OF OUR NATIONAL DEBT IN ITS RISE.—In 1790 it Was $75,- 
463,476. The highest figure which it reached between that time and the 
war of 1812, was 836,427,121, which sum we owed in the year 1804. The 
amount of principal and interest, paid in that year, was $8,171,787. By 
the time the war of 1812 came upon us, our indebtedness had been re- 
duced to $55,209,737 ; but, in consequence of this struggle, it was rapidly 
run up, to $102,466,633, the sum which we owed in 1818. This whole 
amount was entirely cleared off in 1836, and a surplus of revenue, remain- 
ing in the treasury, was divided among the different States. Such a con- 
dition of affairs as this, however, could not last long, and before we became 
involved in the Mexican war, our public debt had again grown to over 
$26,000,000. That contest increased it to $67,560,995 in 1852; and, al- 
though it has been reduced below this figure at times since, the extravagance 
of successive Administrations has continued augmenting it until now we 
are responsible for over $90,000,000. 


War EXPENSES OF EUROPE.—If we rush fully into the war-system, we 
must do itin view of the enormous, well-nigh intolerable burdens which 
it has imposed upon the Old World. It appears from the highest authonty, 
(Almanach de Gutha for 1860,) that the war-debts of Europe, amounting 
to more than two thousand millions sterling, ($10,000,000,000,) entail, by 
interest and cost of management, upun the people an annual charge of 
eiyhiy millions sterling. If we add to this the sum invested in 
military establishments, and the loss of labor, we shall have a total of fw#o 
hundred and forty millions sterling ($1,200,000,000) spent every year by 
the nations of Europe for sustaining their armies in time of peace. How 
long, at our present rate, will it take us to reach a like result? You may 
say the stake is worth it all; but, if so, this would not alter the fact or the 
figures. Twelve hundred millions a year, more than three millions a day, 
spent for this Juggernaut of War! 
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WHAT THIS REBELLION IS LIKELY TO COST.—It is quite impossible to 
foresee ; but here are some indices of the result :— 


The appropriations by the late special Congress were— 
For the ATMY occ rccscccccccsesccccces.casccccscsacece $196,036,305 
For the Navy......sccscccccccccccccccccscccsccsseese 63,384,230 
Contingeat for the War Department..cesscccsccccevccce 255,455 


TT Ot al a ise's. se esiere-e:0 seis seein 6b s Wis bas oS wo lee wales oulawla” S209,010,090 
Solely for war purposes nearly $260,000,000, and only $535,400 for 
other objects; or one dollar for civil purposes, to more than five hundred 
for war operations! There were voted at a dash $500,000,000, and 
authority to raise one million troops, with the assurance of men best in- 
formed on the subject, that the support of only half this number would 
cost not less than a million dollars aday. The Secretary of the Treasury 
admitted, that such were likely to be our expenses; and the man chiefly 
‘charged in Congress with providing funds for the government, frankly said 
we were then expending one million anda quarter a day. 

Now, let us calculate the result to the whole country. The rebels must 
spend about as much as ourselves; and, if so, this would make the amount 
of direct expenses nearly a thousand millions a year. Add to this one 
million of able-bodied men withdrawn from productive labor, at only half a 
dollar a day, ($175,000,000,) and not less than thrice as much more lost by 
the suspension or derangement of business, ($525,000,000,) and we have a 
grand total of some $1,700,000,000 a year. Reduce this one half, and 
how vast an amount to waste on rebellion! How long before such a 
draia would exhaust us, ere such a war-policy would ruin us! 


IN HOW MANY WAYS REBELLION TAXES U8.—There is the tax on tea, 
coffee and sugar, the common, if not necessary articles of life, to the tune 
of many millions a year, with a direct tax of $20,000,000 more. There is 
scarce a farmer, mechanic or common day-laborer in all the land that 
does not now feel, and will not long feel, the effect on his income. Some 
articles have fallen one half in value, and the sum total of loss in this way 
through the land must be immense. The tax of three per cent on all in- 
comes above $800 per annun, will be felt by men living on small salaries, 
or by interest on moderate investments. In a thousand ways will this re- 
bellion come home to us all. Well does one of our editors say, “if we 
will have wars, we must pay for them; and this war, when ended, will 
give us all something to chew upon for a life-time.” 


Loss FROM,SOUTHERN DeEBTS.—The war is made an excuse for not pay- 
ing these ; and the total amount due from the Seceded States to Northern 
merchants and capitalists, is supposed to be more than fwo hundred 
millions. They gave generous credits, trusting almost everyhody that 
came trom the Land of Cotton; and their reward is to be stript of large 
fortunes, and perhaps sent adrift in the decline of life, bankrupts, with 
hardly a chance of recuperation, 


How MUCH THE WHOLE Loss.—None can yet tell, but bade! more 
in the end than the market value of every slave in the land; and better 
for us, if we could, to have purchased escape from the evils now upon us 
by paying fully for all the four millions now in the South. 
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DETAILS OF THE REBELLION.—Of these we have on hand enough to fill 
all our pages, and thrice as many more ; but we withhold them at present ia 
the belief that the public mind now needs, in place of such stimulants, 
milder and more soothing influences. How long has it been simmering 
with preluaicss or boiling with indignation and hate. For how many 
months has it supped on tales of cruelty and blood, of vengeance and 
horror. How much more congenial such strains of tenderness and love as 
we quote in these pages from the Quakers of New York and New Eng 
land. The daily press has given a minute and terrible account of this 
Great Rebellion. Would to God its facts could be blotted from the 
memory of the world! 


THE War oF SECESSION, 12 mo., pp. 23.—This pamphlet represents the 
rebels as right in principle, and our government as wrong in its efforts to 
put them down by enforcing the laws, denouncing such enforcement as “ a 
tar on the South—a war of aggression—an unjust and cruel war—a 
ferocious war—a tyranny—a military tyranny—the Free States substantial- 
ly in the wrong—the wrong greatest on our side.” The author, under- 
stood to be a very honest and earnest friend of peace, surely could not 
have supposed he was writing what might be regarded by most readers as 
a virtual plea or apology for rebellion. 


PREMIUM ON PeAcE.—In pursuance of the Peace Society’s plan, adopt- 
ed some time ago, but only just now being put in operation, to keep the 
subject of Peace before all our higher institutions of learning, there has 
lately been awarded in Middlebury College, Vt., a Premium of Twenty 
Dollars to S. B. SMiTH, a member of the recent Senior Class, for the best 
essay on Peace. The funds for this purpose were contributed by Dea. 
SAMUEL W. BoaRDMAN. 


te” Norte To THE FRIENDS or PEACE.—Clearly the cause of Peace was 
never more needed than now ; and, however difficult its prosecution at 
present, its friends can neither abandon it, nor suspend its operations, 
without an inexcusable neglect of duty. We trust that none of 
them, certainly none that really deserve the name, will flinch or faulter at 
such a time ag this. Our Society, though obstructed in some of the ways 
once open to it, is still doing all it has the means to do, and especially 
is continuing its regular, ordinary publications. In doing this, we need 
not tell our intelligent, reliable friends how much we need their aid in par- 
ticular ; for at present we can depend on no others. Our Society allows 
its committee—a wise rule—to incur no expenses without seeing them 
promptly paid. We are thus compelled to pay aswe go, and can under- 
take only what its friends shall furnish the means of doing. Though our 
scale of operations is small, we are trying to do much more than we now 


have the means of accomplishing ; and we hope such of our friends as can, 
will come to our aid. 


THE 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


NOVEMBR AND DECEMBER; 1861. 


THE CAUSE OF PEACE NOT TO BE GIVEN UP. 


Give up our cause! Why? Is it wrong in its spirit, its principles 
oritsaims? In every one of those respects it is admitted, alike by 
friends and foes, to be truly, if not eminently, Christian. Is it, then, 
no longer needed ? Alas! let the condition, present and prospective, 
of our land, and of all Christendom, give the mournful response. To 
say nothing of the thousand million dollars spent every year by Eu- 
rope, and more than four million men employed, in support of her war- 
system, we ourselves, from the lack of a right training of our people 
in habits of peace, are at this hour wasting more money, life and moral 
power, five times over, than would suffice under God for the world’s 
conversion to Christianity. Better, as a mere question of dollars and 
cents, for the Christians of America alone, without the slightest aid 
from any other quarter, to bear the entire expense of evangelizing the 
whole earth, than continue the present state of things among us. Our 
views, if seasonably wrought into the habits of our whole people, would 
doubtless have averted all this. Had Christians as a body responded, 
as they might and should forty years ago, to the appeals of peace men, 
these terrible evils would never have come upon our land; but, as they 
would not then give one dollar for peace, they are now compelled to 
spend and lose fifty or a hundred thousand dollars for war, with the 
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moral certainty of its being necessary to continuc no small part of this 
enormous waste just as long as we maintain our war-system, and the 
war-habits of our people. 

‘But what can we do just now?’ Very little, we fear; and yet 
there are some things that we can and should do, even at this crisis. 
We can continue our testimony, and prove ourselves faithful to our 
principles and our object. We can at least keep our cause alive, if not 
#0 active or efficient as heretofore; and certainly we must not fail to 
do this at all events. We can and must hold up to public view its 
grand idea, as a beacon-light, of having all disputes adjusted by ra- 
tional, peaceful, Christian expedients, in place of lead and steel, of the 
cannon and the sword. True, we cannot, as we would not, divert the 
country from the great issue now pending between Slavery and Freedom; 
but, in settling this controversy aright, there are necded the very prin- 
ciples and habits we inculcate, and have all along been laboring to dif- 
fuse. Without these, adopted alike by the North and the South, we 
can never hope, whether united or separated, for permanent peace and 
prosperity. Wecannot juss now keep them, as we once could, before 
the whole country ; but, by our publications stil] sent to all our higher 
seminaries of learning, and to the editors of periodicals taken by a ma 
jority of our reading people, we may reasonably hope to do something, 
even under all our present disadvantages, towards setting the public 
mind right on this great, vital question. As much as this we certain- 
ly can and should attempt; and in doing so, we shall need, as we hope 
to receive, the cordial and effective aid of our friends. 

Passing events are furnishing a superabundance of facts, argumente 
and motives for the future prosecution of our cause. Some of these, 
especially the most startling, we cannot use now, as the people are in 
no mood to receive them; but when the heat and smoke of the 
contcet are over, they will be sure to hear, read and ponder. For that 
hour of returning sobriety we must wait; and when it comes, whether 
sooner or later, we shall need the evidence of well-attested history to 
make a future age believe, that such an outburst as we have lately been 
witnessing of the war spirit, of war-principles and war-vengeance, could 
ever have been tolerated, much less applauded, by men calling them- 
selves ambassadors and followers of the Princeof Peace. What a spec- 
tacle! Avreligion of peace and good will abetting, in this noon of the 
nineteenth century, the most gigantic and atrocious rebellion the world 
ever saw, for the avowed purpose of spreading over the land of Wash- 
ington an empire of slavery, and curse forever a continent! Had 
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Christians learned the merest alphabet of peace taught by Christ and 
his apostles, or had those at the South done this only half as well as we 
have at the North, this mighty avalanche of crime and misery gould 
never have come upon us. Alas! for the dark page of history we are 
now stereotyping in blood! What a record for Christians to carry 
with them down to the millenium ! 


THE PEACE SOCIETY AND THE REBELLION. 


The Peace Society has for a considerable period been doing its quiet 
work by the diffusion of intelligence on a great question of morals. 
That no small influence has been produced, is certain. Powerful minds 
and pens have been enlisted, and prosciytes to the beautiful creed, 
“Peace on earth, and glory to God in the highest,” have steadily mul- 
tiplied. It has procured to be inserted in several treaties between na- 
tions, an article binding the high contracting parties to refer to arbitra- 
tion disputes which may arise between them. It has influenced the 
literature, poetry and painting of the age. And leaning, as it does, 
on the eternal rock of truth, it has survived unhurt both ridicule and 
opposition. True, it has failed to drawtowardsit any large number of 
supporters, or any general prevalence of attention. It has worked on, 
in its noiseless sphere, obliged to be contented with being favored by a 
few, and regarded as a harmless lucubration by the many. 

But now that raz War is a word in every man’s conversation, and 
its modes, causes and effects in every one’s thoughts, the Peace Society 
becomes a thing of note. Its intents are scanned, its advocates cross- 
examined, and its toleration made a question of expediency. A class 
of our citizens, who are anxious to try to restore the old status of 
North and South by further concessions to the South, and who regard 
with disfavor the present efforts of the nation to retain its Capital and 
its stability, have been designated the Peace Party! With this party 
many confound the Peace Society, or at least regard its purposes as 
similar. Hence, in place of good-humored indifference towards it, as 
a harmless ism, it is tartly accused of weakening the government, by 
denying the rightfulness of armies and battles in defence of our national 
life. 

We are not sorry to see this change of feeling towards our Society. 
Anything is better, for the diffusion of truth, than inattention. We 
seek no private ends. Our programme presents no plan for making 
money, or acquiring fame. We have no friends to reward, or foes to 
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punish. We want a certain feature of Christianity brought out con- 
spicuously. That is all. Let but any question of right come before 
the bar of public scrutiny, and have a fair trial, and truth is sure to 
triumph, But we are not free to stand aside, and entirely hold our 
peace. As men, and especially as Christian men, we are bound to take 
our part in the discussion, and cannot keep silent and be held guilt 
less. The more attention is drawn to our doings, the more are we called 
to place them before the public in their true character. Hence recent 
numbers of the Advocate have set forth not only our general objects, 
but our position and sentiments touching the present rebellion, which 
has assumed a magnitude and energy entitling it to be called a war. 
Of course we have not made the matter clear to all minds; nor are we 
either discouraged or surprised that some have found our expositions no 
more satisfactory than our creed. 

We insist, then, that the nature and objects of our Society be not 
placed in the single light which blazes from the fires of the present con- 
test. We have a right to demand a fairer, surer test. We consent 
that its lurid glare shall bring us into sight, and show the relation in 
which we stand towards it; but we claim to be judged by the high 
and eternal standard of immutable truth, and not by existing, change- 
able exigencies. We insist on making the Bible our arbiter of right 
and wrong, and on having our cause determined by all the light which 
can be concentrated upon it from the history of man, and from the best 
aids of Biblical interpretation. 


We see distinctly the peculiar difficulties that environ our position. 
Were this an ordinary insurrection, rebellion, or conspiracy, it might 
be managed by the ordinary powers of the civil magistrate, backed, if 
need be, by an armed force. So did Gen. Jackson treat the Charleston 
nullification. So was the whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania treated. 
There was no place in either case for negociation or arbitration. 
There was no loss, or hazard of loss, by an armed coercion; no ground 
of hesitation, no room for doubt, and the nation asserted and enforced 
its rights given by God. But the present contest is of vaster propor- 
tions than belong to civil turmoils, or revolutionary mobs. It em- 
braces a vast territory, and almost half our population. It is the work 
not of a few but of millions—not a hasty outbreak, but the result of a 
purpose, cherished for a quarter of a century, and pursued with unde- 
viating and unscrupulous determination. It is not a frenzied rosh of 
an excited class, but the united undertaking of all classes, expressed in 
‘every sort of way, tumultuous and deliberate. 
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The plan of the Peace Society contemplates, it is true, only interna- 
tional controversies; and clearly the present one is not strictly such. 
We do not speak for all the members of our Society, many of whom 
are as earnest, active and fself-sacrificirg as any in upholding our gov- 
ernment in its present doings. But we submit that this is a conflict 
which cannot be settled by victories. We hold aloft the power of ar- 
gument, and the wisdom of appealing to reason. We see no disastrous 
necessities hanging unavoidably on the commitment of this huge difh- 
culty to the calm and conscientious arbitrament of wise civilians. We 
believe that in the end it will be so committed; and that it might be 
now, to the saving of incalculable loss and suffering on both sides, 
While it behooves us to maintain an attitude which shall preclude our 
enemies from dictating their own terms, we may be ready to hearken to 
the imaginary grievances of our brethren, to bear a little with their in- 
firmities, and to convince them, if possible, of the error of their ways. 
We see nothing in our present convulsions demanding that the Peace 
Society should hide itself till the storm is over, or that it should utter 
only non-committal common-places, lest it should incurodium. The 
glory of man is reason; and surely this is not a time when mere force 
should supersede its use, or when any need be debarred from publish- 
ing calm and virtuous opinions. 


PEACE COMPATIBLE WITH GOVERNMENT. 


~ The Bible, as a revelation from God, must of course be consistent 
throughout with itself. It cannotin one part contradict what it asserts 
in another; and, if it seems in any case to do so, the contradiction is 
only apparent, and must vanish on due examination. 

Now, what doés the Bible teach on the subjects of Peace and Gov. 
ernment? The latter it uniformly treats as indipensable to the wel- 
fare, if not to the very existence, of society, recognizes its authority, 
and enforces its obligations. These ideas run through the whole Bible, 
and are found alike in the Old Testament and the New. Civil govern- 
ment, as an institution of divine appointment for the benefit of man- 
kind, is everywhere enjoined as a social duty and necessity, its de- 
mands to be cheerfully met when they do not conflict with the express 
will of God, and, when they do, its penalties for disobedience to be 
suffered without resistance. Such are the teachings of the Bible on the 
Government question. 
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How far, then, is all this compatible with what Christ and his apos- 
tles taught on Peace? ‘‘ Blessed,” said our Saviour, ‘‘ are the Peace- 
makers. Resist not evil ;—not an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tobth; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, and do good 
to them that hate you, and despitefully use you.’ Thus taught the 
Prince of Peace; and such also were the teachings of all his apostles. 
Take a specimen from Paul: ‘‘ Bless them which persecute you; 
bless, but curse not. Recompense to no man evil for evil; but over- 
come evil with good. Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place to 
wrath,’’ (punishment; that is, step aside, and let God punish;) “for 
vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” Rom. xii. 14-21. Here is 
the doctrine of Christian Peace, taught alike by Christ and his apostles, 
and requiring us, in our treatment of enemies, to requite their hatred 
with love, and strive to overcome their evil with good. 

Let us now see how far civil government does or can act on this prin- 
ciple. Paul, after bidding us ‘‘ overcome evil with good,” says in the 
very next sentence, (Rom. xiii. 1-4,) ‘‘ let every soul he subject to the 
higher powers, (to government) ; for the powers that be (civil govern- 
ment) are ordained of God, and they that resist (such ordinance of 
God) shall receive to themselves damnation (punishment.) Rulers are 
not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Ifthou do that which is evil, 
be afraid; for he (the magistrate) beareth not the sword in vain, but 
is the minister of God, a REVENGER to execute wrath (punishment) upon 
him that doeth evil.”” Such are the legitimate, indispensable powers of 
civil government. It must do these things, or it ceases to be govern- 
ment in any proper sense. | 

But can we regard such acts of government as applications of the 
peace principle? Does a government, when punishing offenders with 
either death, imprisonment or simple fine, turn the other cheek to the 
smiter, overcome evil with good, or even pardon the offender? No; 
such is not its province ; but its mission is to restrain and punish wrong- 
doers by force. It is ‘‘the minister of God, (his vicegerent,) an 
avenger to execute wrath (punishment) upon him that doeth evil.” It 
does not profess to overcome evil with good, but openly threatens the 
wrong-doer with condign punishment for his crimes. This is retribu- 
tion. The offender has done an evil, and the government makes him 
suffer for it. The retribution may be well deserved ; but still itis re- 
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tribution, one evil returned in punishment for another. It is absurd 
to speak of forgiving any one that is punished; and all penal acts are 
palpable contradictions of those precepts which require us to forgive, 
or to overcome evil with good. Government does not, and cannot treat 
offenders in this way, without ceasing to be a government except in 
mere name. It must command, and threaten, and punish. Such is 
God’s idea of civil government, as His own vicegerent among men. 
Not only Paul, but Peter also, speaks of Governors as sent by God for 
the punishment of evil-doers; and the New Testament, as well as the 
Old, distinctly recognizes everywhere the right of government to coerce 
and punish all violators of its laws. 

In what light, then, are we to regard such acts of government ? 
As exceptions to those general precepts of the gospel which require us 
to forgive offenders, to return good for evil, and overcome evil only 
with good. Government does not and cannot do this to the violators of 
its laws. Such precepts were not meant for its guidance in dealing 
with law-breakers; for it must punish them, or it cannot be a real 
government, Can we conceive an idea so absurd as a government with 
no power or right to punish offenders ? 

Nor is there anything really newin this theory of exceptions. In 
the Decaloguc God said, Zhou shalt not kill; yet he expressly bade 
Joshua to destroy the Canaanites, and required Jewish rulers to inflict 
the penalty of death for a variety of crimes. Here is a case in point. 
The rule, strictly construed, forbids att taking of human life; but 
God himself makes certain exceptions to it, and these, when thus made, 
are just as imperative as the rule itself. He certainly has a right thus 
to reatrict his own precepts; and it is only by this law of exceptions 
that we can reconcile penalties inflicted by government, with the princi- 
ples of peace so fully taught in the Gospel as the chief peculiarity and 
glory of Christian ethica. 

The reader will see that the associated friends of peace cannot be 
held responsible for the foregoing argument. It chimes with our own 
mode of reasoning on the subject, and may perhaps satisfy some other 
minds. We are believers in Peace as compatible with Government, 
and take such methods as these to illustrate their consistency. 


QuaKeR Support oF THE GOVERNMENT.—We think the Friends, 
in the position they take, quite consistent and commendable. They 
cannot fight, but show their loyalty by supporting the government in 
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all ways not forbidden by their principles. Nothing more or different 
can properly be asked of any peace man entertaining their views :— 


‘‘ In the present condition of civil society,” they say in a recent ad- 
dress to their brethren in Maryland, ‘government is indispensable for 
the security of life, and the preservation of property ; and, therefore, all 
who enjoy the benefits of government should contribute to defray the 
expenses of its administration, conducted in such way as those selected 
for that responsible duty shall think it right and proper to administer 
it. If every one were to contribute to the expense of those acts only 
which he approves, the government could not be maintained, and anar- 
chy and confusion, with all their hurtful consequences, must necessarily 
ensue. There would be a great difficulty, too, if not an impossibility, 
in consistently making the refusal, inasmuch as duties on many arti- 
cles in use are laid for precisely the same object. The true position of 
Friends in the civil community is, to be quiet, peaceable citizens, under 
whatever government is established over them, cheerfully obeying all 
laws with which they can conscientiously comply ; and as they are found 
to do this, greater respect will be paid to their scruples for non-compli- 
ance with those laws which they cannot obey, and against which the 
grounds of their testimony can be made more obviously manifest.” 


RIGHT OF REVOLUTION. 


Our present experience, says Brownson, in his Quarterly, “ will 
teach us that Republics cannot, any more than Monarchies, safely 
preach the divine right of revolution, but that loyalty is as neces- 
sary a virtue under a republican as under a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment.’’ 


‘‘ We have had much need of this lesson. In asserting popular sov- 
ereignty, we have overlooked the necessity and authority of government, 
and have forgotten that the first necessity of every people is authority, 
and the first duty of every citizen is obedience to law. Here has been 
our first and greatest mistake, into which we have been led by the wild 
democratic doctrines of European liberals warring against the authori- 
ty of absolute princes. We have approved the rebellion of the Tuscans 
against their legitimate government, the secession of the milian Prov- 
inces from the Pontifical States, the rebellion of Sicily and Naples 
against their king, the hostile attitude of Hungary against her lawful 
sovereign. But, if in this we have been right, by what right do we 
complain of the secession of South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Vir- 
ginia or Tennessee? Secession and rebellion were all well enough 
when they took place only in Europe; but we see at once that they 
cannot be tolerated for a moment when they are attempted among our- 
selves. We shall learn from the present contest that we have very un- 
justly and imprudently asserted the saoRED RIGHT OF REVOLUTION, and 
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henceforth be prepared, while we fearlessly maintain the rights of the 
people, to respect and vindicate the right and authority of govern- 
ments.” 

We are glad to see some proof of a return to sense and sound logic 
on this vaunted right of revolution; this claim of any people at pleas- 
ure, right or wrong, whether in pursuance of laws and constitutions, or 
in the very teeth of them all, to overthrow by violence the government 
over them. We are now suffering from the suicidal recoil of this prin- 
ciple. It was, indeed, the principle on which our fathers acted in the 
Revolution ; but the moment they had a government of their own to 
support, they were obliged to discard this right, and put down by force 
the Shay Rebellion in Massachusetts, and the Whiskey Rebellion in 
Pennsylvania The South claim to be acting only on this principle; 
and, while justifying the rebellion of our forefathers against England, 
we cannot consistently deny this claim of our Southern rebels. We 
may say, in truth, that they have not as good reasons for resistance ; 
but they insist that they have, and the very hinge of the principle is, 
that the disaffected have the right to decide for themselves. If they 
have this right, and they choose to exercise it, that ends the argument. 
We contend that the principle iteelf is wrong; and, if once admitted, 
no government on earth can be really safe fora day. 


A DIALOGUE 
ON THE STATE OF FHEB OOUNTRY, 


Between a Southern Bishop, a Northern Clergyman, and a Stranger, in a 
rau-car. 


Bishop.—O, when will this warcease? AsI travel, I meet, at every turn, 
the stars and stripes on cottage and mansion, on stage coach and cars, even 
on envelopes and cards. Everything bespeaks a determination to prosecute 
this cruel, oppressive war. Where will it end ? 

Clergyman, End? Of course, it can end only in the return of our 
Southern States to due loyalty. 

B. If by due loyalty you mean submission to Lincoln, and the old 
Union, then it can never cease. Do you think the free and sovereign citi- 
zens of the seceded States will give up their sovereignty and independence, 
and the privilege of chosing their own associated confederates, and of con- 
trolling their own domestic associations in their own way? Will they give 
up their religious faith, and abandon “the powers that be, ordained of 
God, and to be obeyed for conscience sake,” all from fear of Northern — 
threats P No, never. 
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C. But, sir, is not your zeal, founded on political error, bearing you on 
to your own destruction P 

B. Zeal in fulfilling religious obligations can never bear a people to 
their destruction. Do you doubt that the seceding States, many of which 
have been regarded and treated as independent for eighty-five years, and 
are now solemnly leagued in a national confederacy before the world, are 
to he regarded as “‘ ordained of God,” and their authority “to be obeyed 
for conscience sake”? This necessarily results from the true idea of a 
State as a religious institution ordained of God, and binding men’s con- 
sciences. * ; 

C. God ordained government, not rebellion; nor have I any faith in 

the claim of rebels to bind men’s consciences for the overthrow of legiti- 
mate authority. It is sheer and glaring assumption. 
_ B. Let us, however, examine the case. As to the origin of a State, “it 
may have been the production of a wicked revolution, from which, although 
the authors could claim no political authority, yet God and time may have 
built up a State demanding obedience on a higher principle than that in 
which it originated. Or it may have sprung from one of those extreme 
cases of justifiable resistance which are undertaken for the maintenance, 
rather than the subversion of law; but when time, be it longer or shorter, 
has clothed it with muscles, and bound it together with sinews, has given 
oneness and wholeness to what before consisted only of parts, bearing only 
the relation of contiguity, and thus made it the only foundation of politi- 
cal, in distinction from individual rights,—when thus the nation has been 
born, then we say it partakes of the radical idea of a state as a divine 
power. In all such cases, in submitting to a gevernment once established, 
we submit to an ordinance of God, that claims to exercise the spiritual 
prerogatives of moral law which assert powersover man, and must there- 
fore derive its true authority from a superhuman source. All power, ex- 
ercised by man over man, must be acknowledged as divine, and divinely 
sanctioned ; or it must be a tyrannical usurpation. This ts the idea under- 
lying and pervading all government. Submit yourselves to the powers 
that be. The powers that be are ordained of God; and he that resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God. When we say, therefore, that 
government is a divine institution, we intend no mere personification of 
nature, but a power which God has positively defined in his Holy Word, as 
a delegation of his own government, having the sanction of positive moral 
obligation, and to be obeyed, not from mere expediency, but for conscience 
sake.” Here we have our duty clearly shown; and will Southern Chrie- 
tians sacrifice conscience to the caprice of the North ? 

C. But what, meanwhile, has become of the divine authority of the 
United States Government P 

B. The greater amount of governmental divine authority obviously 


*The views that follow are pressed into the service of rebeluion from Prof. Taylor 
Lewis’ Address bofore the Porter Rhetorical Society, Andover Seminary, 1543. 
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rests in the State governments, having more immediate and more abun- 
dant control over the affairs which concern the common people; and what 
little the United States government ever had over the adhering States, I 
suppose it still retains, but all, if it ever possessed any over the seceded 
States, returned to them at secession, and is now revived in the confedera- 
tion. 

C. Well, you have given a fine-spun abstraction ; but, after all, I do not 
believe Jeff. Davis has any more divine cuthority than the devil. 

B. Hehas, at any rate, as much as Abraham Lincoln has. But you will 
not call in question the doctrine of a divine life and power in civil govern- 
ment. It is as old as the origin of civilization, and bas been inculcated by 
prophet, priest and king from time immemorial. This political system 
recognizes in civil government an inherent divine life, above, beyond, and 
distinct from, the life of those who compose the State ; a life and power ca- 
pable of giving character to actions, and of binding men’s consciences, or 
to use Bible language, to be obeyed “for conscience sake.” 

C. Well, if you are thus bound to your present course, what is the duty 
of the citizens of the adhering States? Lincoln was legally elected, as 
all admit, President of the United States. All parties and all sections took 
part in the election, they recognizing the Constitution as their law of na- 
tional organization. By taking part as they did in the election, all equally 
bound themselves to ab.de the issue of the canvass. Thus elected, Lincoln 
took the oath of office to sustain the Constitution, and execute the laws of 
the Union, and organized his cabinet accordingly. Now, what shall they 
do? Shall they faithfully fulfil the trust reposed in them, or shall they 
prove recreant to that trust? Shall the people sustain them, or shall they 
prove treacherous to him and his cabinet ? 

B. The magistrate is the appointed delegate of the Moet High, bearing 
the sword, not merely of utilitarian, but of vindictive justice. Here is the 
true majesty of law, the only proper ground of obedience. You North- 
erners boast of your free States; we, by means of our slaves, are elevated 
above a servile condition to that of the true freeman who can recognize 
fairly and fully this delegated divine authority in our own chosen govern- 
ment, and can sustain it, too. 

©. But, sir, you have not answered my main question : what shall Lin- 
coln and his cabinet doP On your own theory, “ they are the appointed 
delegates of the Most High, bearing the sword, not simply of utilitarian, 
but of vindictive justice.” 

B. Well, if I must meet the question, I suppose they are bound to do 
ultimately as they are doing. 

C. And so are the people of the North, are they not? 

B. You know war is God’s method of settling national controversies. 
This was abundantly exemplified in the history of Israel. War is the in- 
strumentality God has ever made use of to organize, reform and refine the 
nations of the earth, and is probably destined so to be, at least for a pe- 
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riod ; and I trust the salutary effects of this war will be seen and acknowl- 
edged by coming generations. But it does not belong to me or you to 
prescribe to rulers, acting under divine sanction, and from the impulse of 
that divine life of a state which God has established. Yet I think it is the 
present duty alike of the North and the South to stand firm, at least on 
the defensive, and leave future events to the God of battles, hoping that in 
his own good time, and in a way unforeseen by us, He will yet bring toa 
just and happy close this unhappy conflict. 


Stranger. Ihave listened, gentlemen, with special and painful interest 
to your conversation, and am astonished that you find no remedy in 
Christianity for the custom of war. Nay, worse; you feel yourselves, and 
your fellow Christians, bound by your Christian faith to prosecute the wars 
of your country with a blind zeal, right or wrong, and, of course, so in- 
struct those under your care ; and, if such Christianity predominate, we 
may as well exclaim, when will wars ever end ? When shall the Prince of 
Peace reign over the world, or even over his own church ? 

C. We must allow all Scripture its place, and its due weight. But are 
we not taught in the Bible that patriotism is a Christian virtue P 

S. No, Ithink not. True, our proper sphere of action is usually and 
mainly about home; but the Saviour’s parable of the good Samaritan 
should set forever at rest the Pharisaical question, who is my neighbor ? 
and bring to nought that patriotism which would absorb and swallow up 
the individual man in *‘a living communion with a living state.” Chris 
tianity teaches that “every one shall give account of himself to God;” and 
he that has no more of moral and religious principle ¢han to go for his 
country, right or wrong, has nv more principle than to go for himself right 
or wrong. 

B. But how, then, could nations hold together, if every man may scan 
the course of his government, and sit in judgment on its moral character 
before he will give it his support? Such doctrines would destroy al] 
sovereignty in governments, and render them quite inefficient. 

S. Leta community establish its organic law on principles of justice 
and equity, binding all its officers of government to fidelity to such princi- 
ple, in both its internal affairs and foreign relations; and such bonds, duly 
regarded by the people, would prove more effective security than any pre- 
paration for war. 

B. ‘Duly regarded!’ That is well put in. The business of govern- 
ment is to secure due regard ; and the government that relies on the sense 
of propriety exercised by the people, is no government at all. Do you not 
see the absurdity of the Jeffersonian doctrine of a self-governing commu- 
nity? Government must of necessity imply something out of, and above 
the governed. Jefferson was an infidel, and his right-hand man, Tom 
Paine, a notorious one; both despising dignities, and setting at nought all 
veneration for antiquity. Their moral and political system hag proved of 
mushroom growth, not only discarding Scriptural authority, but alluring to 
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betray it. When brought to a practical test, such it has proved. This we 
might expect, where we find the divine prerogatives of government ignor- 
ed, and popular will made to take the place of law and justice, and govern- 
mental sanctions set aside to make room for the self-assumed sovereignty 
of the populace, as if “man, when free, wanted no other divinity than him- 
eelf.” We can but brand such doctrine as dangerous infidelity, dangerous 
alike to religion, justice, good order, and civil government. 

S. It is easy to set up a caricature of Jefferson, or anybody else, to 
shoot at; but, by such shots, you do not hit Jefferson, nor me either. 
True, we have to acknowledge that Jefferson was infidel, as pertaining to 
Christianity. Living as he did at a period when great, and violent, and 
successful attacks were made on long-standing alliances between civil and 
ecclesiastical despotism, and being somewhat ultra, he, in his zeal to strike 
down such alliances, rashly struck Christianity from his creed. Yetit isto be 
remembered that Jefferson was brought up in the heart of Christian society, 
and consequently under the influence of Christian morality. And Christian 
morality is the main feature of the Declaration of Independence, as it came 
from his pen. But what of Aristotle, whose political philosophy is so 
much recommended to all the learned young men of our land, as a prepa- 
ration fora public career? Brought up in a pagan age, and in pagan so- 
ciety, where different nations, tribes and classes sought favor, especially in 
their wars, of their tutelary deities, whose attributes were ostentation, re- 
venge and lust, his political morality must be regarded as no better than 
the polytheism of his times. Indeed, what else than polytheism is this in“ 
herent divine life and power you find in a state, “above, beyond and dis- 
tinct from the life and power of the men and women who compose the 
state”? It is but a mythological demi-god, having no more real existence 
than the deities which ancient pagans saw in ever-flowing rivers, or in such 
animals as cats, and even reptiles. In the true Jeffersonian or republican 
system, it is not the popular caprice, but justice uttered, either more or less 
distinctly, by the voice of the majority, that is made to rule. 

B. You can glance at some points of a popular government which may 
flatter the populace ; but you would soon find yourself swamped in attempt- 
ing to systematize. As yet, however, you have not met my statements 
that government implies something out of, and above the governed. 
would like to hear you try it, and sketch your system. 

S. Well, then, I will try. Man I regard as a composite being, possess- 
ing faculties above that part of his nature which needs human governing by 
human law; faculties which recognize moral law, and can administer it; 
faculties which should bring and keep his lower faculties and pro- 
pensities in subordination. “ He that ruleth his spirit, is better than he 
that taketh a city.” Civil government is a combination of a sufficient 
share of the governmental power of the great body of good citizens of a 
State, contributed by them, and organized into State authority, for the pur- 
pose of regulating public affairs, and governing such as may be found too 
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weak or too vile to govern themselves. Thus I view the ballot-box as the 
contribution box of governmental power, into which no man has a nght to 
deposit any spurious coin; nothing inconsistent with justice and equal 
rights. No man, voting for the establishment or modification of a consti- 
tution, or organic law of the State, has a right to patronize any principle or 
rule which he is not willing to be governed by, or vote at the election for a 
man other than such as he would feel safe to trust with his own business. 
Thus justice becomes the prime law of a self-governing nation through the 
whole process of its formution and adminis¢ration. I can find no other 
“life and power in the state” than what is inherent in those who compose 
the state. No justice, except what proceeds from the voice of the people. 
So we may say of national wealth, of national honor, of national prosperity, 
or refinement, or morality; all may be resolved into individuality. So we may 
say of national guilt and suffering, of national obligations or indebtedness. 
It is all but a combination of individual guilt or merit. 

C. Do you believe, then, that all the homicide of war is really indivi- 
dual homicide, and its guilt individual guilt? 

S. Certainly; I can view it in no other light. 

C. O! the horrors of such a thought are insufferable. But where is your. 
security for a good government, when the responsibility is so scattered? 
There must be danger from every quarter, where there is no higher sanction 
than the popular sense of obligation. Were all men perfect, there might 
be safety ; but we must take men and things as they are. 

S. True, we must ; but it does not follow that we must leave them as 
they are. I believe the world is still in a course of reform. There is dan- 
ger just in proportion as there is lack of a sense of responsibility, and of 
moral principle. But where is our safety when men can shift all sense of 
shame and guilt upon this ignis fatuus, and at the same time reap a har- 
vest of glory and self-gratulation, from public violence and outrage? 
Alexander the Great acknowledged himself under the strongest possible 
obligations to Aristotle for making him what he was. But would it be 
safe to have all our learned young men taught as he was, and follow in 
his steps? In such case we shquld have Jefferson Davises enough. We 
desire safety from governments; for such purpose they are established. 
But what safety have the people enjoyed from governments established on 
the Aristotelian plan? Governments, with such claims of superhuman 
authority, have shed more innocent blood in war, destroyed more property, 
and entailed more vice and ignorance on society by war, than all other 
meanr combined have done. The history of governments has been in 
general a history of wars. The great majority of property they could wrest 
from the people, and the great majority of dupes they could press into their 
service, have been sacrificed in wars, under this claim of divine right. 
Shail we now ask in what other way we can seek safetyP Our security 
must be found in the moral character of the people, that is, in the respect 
they entertain for the moral law. Now, with the man who, as a subject of 
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God’s government, has regard for this law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself, the consideration of the great aggregate of neighbors in the state 
must impose obligations to loyalty strong as both human and divine au- 
thority can afford. 

B. But how do you dispose of those passages of Scripture which enjoin 
on us obedience to magistrates for conscience sake? These words are in 
our Bibles. 

S. True, they are in our Bibles, they are also in our dictionaries; but 
not in the order in which they are too often quoted. I would read them 
literally as they are given us, and in their just connection, seeking their 
true import in the circumstances under which they were written. Paul, in 
writing to Titus at Crete, says: ‘ Put them in mind to be subject to prin- 
cipalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to every good work.” 
If we look at the character given of the Cretians in the first chapter, we 
shall see a strong reason for such injunction. But I do not here find my- 
self commanded to be subject to principalities. The phrase, “for con- 
science sake,” in Rom. xiii., where the apostle, having reminded the church 
that rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil — ministers of 
good to them that do well, and avengers to execute wrath on those who 
do evil,—he infers, “ Wherefore, ye must needs be subject, not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience sake.” The whole passage seems designed 
to relieve the church at Rome trom certain superstitious scruples about al- 
legiance to the pagan government under which they lived. That a removal 
of those scruples, and a consequent ready obedience to the ordinary requi- 
sitions of the Roman power, were important, the history of those times 
will abundantly show. Hence the apostle, as if to remove forever all such 
scruples about allegiance to a prince who claimed his authority from Jupi- 
ter, or any other pagan god, absolutely settles the question thus: “ Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers, for there is no power but of 
God,” (none of Jupiter.) ‘“ The powers that be,” (the present existing pow- 
ers,) “are ordained of God. Whoso, therefore, resisteth the power, re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God;” (Ilis providential arrangement;) “ and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation,” (condemnation by 
the rulers). Such an understanding of the passage seems required by the 
circumstances which called it out. I am aware, that many commentators, 
called Orthodox, have explained this passage to give superhuman sanction 
to civil government. Such exposition, in its extreme form, I have ro 
doubt had its origin at a period when the church was little else tnan a sub- 
ordinate police for the state, and the state was in return a burner of here- 
tics for the church. But it is a matter of great surprise that so much of 
this doctrine should continue to this day. The late Prof. Stuart, who 
had as good an opportunity to understand its true meaning perhaps as any 
man ever had, has given it essentially the same interpretation I have sug- 
gested, So, also, in Titus, and in Peter 2:17. 

C. I wish to inquire your views of sovereignty in civil authority. You 
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see clearly that the Bible requires subordination and respect of the com- 
mon people; but does not subordination imply sovereignty? And how 
will you dispose of that part of God’s arrangement? 

S. I thought I had given my ideas pretty distinctly on the subject of 
self-government and self-governing communities. If you refer to the 
sovereignty implied in the Scriptures quoted, I think that belongs to your 
side of the subject; and I should like to hear, as I do not wish to do all the 
talking. But first let me connect with the passages under consideration 
one other, enforcing the same spirit of} meekneas, where an inspired apos- 
tle, to illustrate the rashness and unchristian conduct of certain who 
had crept into the society of saints, yet did not forbear to despise 
dignities, and speak evil of the things they did not understand, 
says: ‘‘ Yet Michael, the archangel, when contending with the devil, he 
disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring against him a railing 
accusation, but said, ‘The Lord rebuke thee.’” Now, will you de- 
cipher from this passage the amount of veneration Michael holds for the 
devil, and, by just inference the allegiance we owe also to this god of the 
world P 

B. It is a base and cowardly imposition thus to thrust the devil in our 
face. Our views are supported by evidence overwhelming. We have the 
opinion of every generation of men in every age and every land, to support 
the doctrine of a sacred sanction to civil government, which amounts to 
the full testimony of the combined reason of the human race. It is mad- 
ness to dispute this point. What our country needs, and has needed for 
at least one fourth of a century, is some great men, like the immortals of 
antiquity, at the helm of state, to assert and sustain the prerogatives of 
their station. Our imbecility began long ago, in the doctrines of inaliena- 
ble rights, and social compact; and it has gone on with its socialism in 
making government only another name fer persuasion, and in temperance 
societies, peace societies, and no-government lectures, and non-resistance, 
and no hanging for crime, and no hereditary claims, and no distinction 
from origin, or from color, until our morality has become weak and sick- 
ly, and our religion a mere rose-water religion. But God in his wisdom 
has seen fit at length to break in upon this sluggish torpor by internal war. 
We of the South had gone far enough, too far, ir. this direction; but we 
had a Davis, and a Beauregard, and some others I might name, who have 
come forward to redeem us from this decline. And leading men at the 
North, I find, are waking up on this subject. Have you read Dr. Bushnell’s 
sermon, preached after the Bull’s Run disaster? He says: “ The specious 
fiction we have contrived to account for government, without reference to 
God, or moral ideas.” And again he says of the defeat: “As the dyer 
uses mordants to set in his colors, so adversity is the mordant for all senti- 
ments of morality..... Without shedding of blood there is no such grace 
prepared. There must be tears in the house, as well as blood in the field. 
.+e+Religion must send up her cries out of houses, temples, closets, where 
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faith groans heavily before God. In these and all such terrible throes, the 
true loyalty is born. Then the nation emerges at last a true nation, con- 
sectated, and made great in our eyes, by the sacrifice it has cost. There 
is no way ever but just this to make a nation great and holy in the feeling 
of its people. And it has never raised in this manner, till it has fought 
up some great man or hero, in-whom its struggles and victories are fitly 
personated. These Washingtons are expensive; they cost how many sa- 
crifices, how many thousands of lives, what rivers of tears, and blood, and 
money. And yet they arecheap. Our old Washington—what would we 
take for him? Give us grace, O thou God of the land, only to deserve 
and patiently wait, and sturdily fight for another; so for the establishment 
of our glorious nationality, and the everlastiny expulsion of those baseless, 
godless theories, which our fathers let in to corrupt and filch away the 
principles of right and law-girt liberty for which in fact they bled.” 

C. There, S.; what do you think of such sentiments and such prayers, 
uttered from a New England pulpit P 

S. Think? I think they will arrive at the same corollary that Balak 
and Balaam did in seeking enchantment against ancient Israel. They 
could build their seven altars, time after time, and from place to place, and 
offer a bullock and a ram on every altar, and yet were forced to this con- 
clusion: “God is not a man that He should lie, or the son of man, that He 
should repent. Hath He said, and shall He not do it? Hath He spoken, 
and hath He not hitherto made it good?” The Prince of Peace has said, 
‘they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” He hath spoken, and 
hath He not hitherto made it good? And will He not always make it 
good? Bushnell calls him the great man in whom struggles and victories 
are fitly personated. The Bible says, “he that ruleth his spirit, is better 
than he that taketh a city.” 

B. God is styled the God of battles, War has ever been God’s instru- 
mentality for reforming the world, and settling national controversies, and 
is undoubtedly destined so to be until the millenium. 

S. God is no more the God of national than of private battles. The 
God of Duels! What should we think of such a title given to God? 
God of battles! Such an appellation would seem blasphemous, had it not 
been perversely made common. Warareformer! It has been the great 
incubus that has depressed reform. True, the world has made advance in 
spite of its wars; but more advance has been made in useful arts and ci- 
vilization in fifty years of peace, than in centuries of war. 

C. But, sir, you will not deny that through almost the whole period of 
the Old Testament history, wars are recorded, wars that were commanded 
of God; and, as all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and profitable 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be furnished to 
all good works, how can you discard war as essentially wrong? Have we 
no example for our imitation in all these? Are we not to ‘carn some- 
thing from so much of Scripture as pertains to war P 
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S. Undoubtedly, if we look to the Scriptures with a child-like, teacha- 
ble spirit. The ways of God are indeed mysterious; and doubtless much 
is to be learned from those Scripture records which have been overlooked 
by approaching them with an ungodly and pugnacious spirit. God cut off 
the nations of Canaan for their iniquity. In this we havea lesson. God 
commissioned Israel] by war to triumph over the heathen nations, more 
and mightier than they, that He, as the Great Jehovah, might thereby be 
seen triumphant over all their false gods on which they relied for success. 
As He had chosen Israel to be the light of all beholding nations, as He has 
the Church for latter days, so by attacking and defeating their mythology 
in its stronghold, He made demonstration to all that He was the onlv liv- 
ing and true God. God, by giving Israel success in war, taught them 
again and again the great lesson of faith in himself, for their success was 
by miracle. Here, also, he notoriously taught the heathen, and Israe] who 
were made his instrumentality, the great and much needed lesson of faith 
in God. 

But you ask, were not their wars an example for us? I answer, no; no 
more than they were an example for the imitation of the heathen tribes 
whom they cut off; and no Christian nation receives them as an example, 
however many excuses they may fabricate out of them. Israel waged war 
by the special command of God in most, perhaps all cases, where God 
granted them success. Here warriors do not follow their example. Israel 
were forbidden to multiply munitions of war, as horses and chariots, and in 
their most successful days were obedient to this prohibition. The modern 
Law of War says, “ The glory of a nation consists entirely in its powers.” 
So we might pursue these contrasts. Gideon’s war may be taken as a 
fair example. How was his army mustered? By miracle-test it was re- 
duced to a mere handful. How equipped? With empty pitchers, and lamps 
within the pitchers. How waa the onset conducted ? In a manner which 
would be regarded as a burlesque on modern warfare. Now, until the 
wars of Israel are imitated in some, or all, these particulars, we cannot 
justify modern wars by the example of Israel. 

The Christian system forbids war. Such is the plain import of ancient 
prophecy. It was the direct teaching of Christ, ‘* Love your enemies. Do 
good to them that hate you.” So the primitive saints understood it, and 
so persisted generally, for near three centuries. Indeed, the war sentiment 
was never admitted into the Christian church, until it was crowded in with 
a bundle of other pagan maxims and rites. As to war occupying nearly 
the whole period of Old Testament history, if we except the war of the 
patriarch Abram to recover his \kinsman, Lot, which it is not improbable 
was by divine injunction through priest Melchezideck, we shall find that 
those authorized wars occupied less than one fourth of that period. 

B. But, after all you urge in favor of your views, you must see and feel 
now that the crieis has come, the weakness of your self-government system: 
where law and government have no higher majesty or dignity than what 
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is inherent in the people. This doctrine has well-nigh ruined us of the 
South; but with you of the North, where it has had its full sway, you see 
you cannot find a man among you, with all your superiority of numbers, 
that is fit to meet such an exigency. Governments are, and must be con- 
ceded to be, based on superhuman power, or they are good for nothing. 

S. Good for nothing! Where will you find a nation in history whose 
quietude, prosperity and advance will compare with ours ? 

B. But where are your great men, produced by such a state of things ? 

S. According to my doctrine, the government is the property of the 
people, not the people the property of the government; consequently the 
true object of government is to secure the rights of the people, and thus 
promote their prosperity and happiness. This being done, its object is ac- 
complished. But the crisis has arrived; and is our government adequate 
to it? When the whole becomes a matter of history, we may better judge 
than now. We of the North are not as old in this affair as you of the 
South. While we were doing our part in administering the government 
in a quiet and confiding manner, the leading men of your section, when 
entrusted with public affairs—such as the treasury, and munitions of de- 
fense—were clandestinely and perfidiously confederating with the chief 
magistrates of the Southern States, without the consent or knowledge of 
the people of those States, to overthrow our common Union, taking advan- 
tage of the trust reposed in them, to secure for such a purpose the proper- 
ty of the nation. Such is the transaction that has brought out the great 
men of whom you boast! Taken by surprise, the first object of the govern- 
ment was to ascertain how extensive the insurrection, and how general the 
rebellion, that it might give no occasion to complain of severity, or alien- 
ate such as might be loyal at heart, but were decoyed into rebellion by 
their State governments. Forbearance and lenity, practiced in such a case © 
and for such a purpose, is not peculiar to a republican government, but is 
obviously a matter of discretion with all, and does not betray a want of 
energy. This discretion has been liberally exercised by our goverment ; 
but whether too far, time must determine. I am not pleading for great 
men, nor for the functionaries of government, personally considered, J 
plead for the government itself, as an appendage of the people. 

Now, in ascertaining which is the most reliable form of government, let 
me ask, in all earnestness, in which section did this outbreak begin,—in the 
more democratic, or in the more despotic? Certainly the latter ; and the 
leaders there are the greatest opponents of free government in that sec- 
tion; so that this rebellion may be justly styled a war waged by despotic 
against self-governing power. But let us see how it is on the other side. 
Is there a want of readiness or efficiency on the part of the people? No; 
at the first call of the Executive, men came forward and voluntarily offered 
their services and their lives;—men more than could be received. No 
pressing, no draughting, was needed. WhyP Because the people felt that 
the interest at stake was their own interest, and the business in hand their 
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their own business. So with money. While the credit of the government 
was, and is, ample for the exigency, the States vie with each other in offer- 
ing pecuniary aid. Where did any government ever find in such an emer- 
gency more ready and efficient means brought to its hand? Talk of its 
weakness! Its invincible strength is proved by this test; and I trust in 
God that, though it may discard war as an ordeal, it will ever prove ade- 
quate to defend itself against internal and external foes, and that is 
enough. We do not desire to bea warlike nation; for such a character 
would be in direct contrast to the true doctrine of a self-governing com- 
munity. 

C. There it comes out again. I almost began to think, in your enco- 
miums on our volunteer spirit, you would lose sight of your peculiarities ; 
but, if the common theory of a divine sanction to government is wrong, 
and the sentiments of the church and clergy, of statesmen and nations, 
are wrong on the subject, where shall the reform begin P 

S. Begin right here—begin with the clergy. The hereditary and des- 
potic governments of the earth cannot be expected to begin it. The peo- 
ple as a mass will not begin it. They form their views on abstract subjects 
mainly from the pulpit and the press. The reform must begin with preach- 
ers of the gospel. Christ is the Prince of Peace, and must be presented 
from the pulpit as He is prophetically, historically and theoretically in the 
Bible, until His gospel shall become in public view, as it is in name, the 
gospel of peace, and shall secure the character of peace to the communities 
that profess to embrace its principles. 

C. But would you have us desecrate the Sabbath, and the pulpit, and 
our sacred office, to discussions on politics P 

S. Desecrate! HowP By echoing among men the song of the angels 
at the Saviour’s birth? Call you this a desecration of your ministry? 
No; the perversion has come from such politics as have long been the po- 
pular theme of the day. Do you not see that the points you have been 
sustaining, give religious support to the war that is now raging? If not 
made the direct theme of your pulpit discourses, do they not frequently 
come out in your public prayers, and in incidental allusions as well as in 
conversation P 

C. Would you, then, condemn the war on the part of the Soath P 

S. Ido not call it war on our part, but the legitimate action of govern- 
ment in suppressing insurrection. With this view, I cannot condemn it. 
But the rebel party are using every exertion to dignify the present strife 
with the character of international war, in order to secure for it the sanc- 
tion of international law, with rights equal on both sides, and consequently 
to be prosecuted by the people for conscience sake. Were it not for such 
doctrine, pressed: by the Southern clergy, I have no doubt this war would 
long ere this have been brought to an end. Yet how do your religious 
views, setting aside the mere political difference, vary from theirs P 

C. I shall still hold to the doctrine that governments are ordained of 
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God, to be obeyed for conscience sake; consequently, when one nation by 
war commits a controversy to God, appealing to Him for its justice, and 
relying on him for success, it becomes the moral and religious duty of all 
good citizens to lend their aid to the war. 

S. Such I understand to be the sentiments of the clergy throughout 
the world, Protestants and Catholics; and by such sentiments the svstem 
of war, is continued and could not be continued without it. A system or 
practice which assumes so much the divine prerogative, and disposes of the 
lives and destinies of men with so unsparing hand, could never subsist 
without religious sanction of some sort. In this enlightened age especially 
it depends on religion for support ; and without such support, no power of 
wicked men and devils could continue it. But the duty of the clergy in 
the premises does not end with merely withdrawing their influence from the 
support of war; their commission is from God, aad runs thus: Receive 
the word at my mouth, and warn the people from me. State authority has 
no right to interpose and draw a line of protection around its favorite 
public wrongs, such as war, slavery, or any kind of oppression, and forbid 
the interference of religious rebuke. 

C. You seem to lay siege to the doctrine of divine rights in govern- 
ments, as if that supported the war-system; but that is not the only sup- 
port of war. It runs through the whole frame-work of international law, 
and has the sanction of every nation and every age. Think you the weak 
things of this world, the clergy, are adequate to encounter it ? 

8S. Yes, if they duly realize their own weakness, and thus are faithful to 
their commission, they shall be made mighty through God to the casting 
down vain imaginations, and every thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge and prerogatives of God, and bringing all into obedience to 
Christ, until the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the 
tops of the mountains, and all nations shall flow unto it; until swords 
shall be beaten into plough-shares, and men shall learn war no more. I 
know that provisions for war have had their place in the mythology of poli- 
ticians from the days of Aristotle down to the present; but that does not 
prove the system invulnerable nor immortal. So has private war, the duels 
had its day as a sacred ordeal in the Christian church, solemnized with 
prayer and fasting ; but it has been expunged from the code of morals and 
religion, as war 1s destined yet to be. 

C. But where do you find a command from the Great Head of the 
church to discard the Christian doctrine, and adopt the Jeffersonian P 

S. I find it, call it by what name you please, in Matthew xx. 25-27 : 
‘* Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great execute authority upon them. But it shall not be 
so among you; but whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister, and whosoever will be chief, let him be your servant.” So Luke 
xxii. 25-26. Thus directly did the Great Head of the church discard the 
Aristotelian doctrine, then in vogue, and approve, if you will, the Jeffer- 
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sonian. So under the theocracy in the days of Moses, Deut. i. 13, “ Take 
ye wise men, and understanding, and known among your tribes; and I will 
make them rulers over you.” 

C. But in these quotations from Matthew and Luke, Christ was laying 
down rules for His church. 

S. Yes; and I have yet to learn that He left rules for any other class of’ 
men. 

C. What, then, would you have us do ?—undertake to revise the laws of 
nations ? 

“S. 1 would rather say, it becomes the imperative duty of the Christian 
clergy, in view of the abominations imposed on the world by their rulers, 
to denounce those flagrant wrongs, to trace them to the corrupt maxims on 
which they stand, and, as Ezekiel did in vision, dig in the wall and enter 
the chambers of profane imagery, and descry the idols of the house of 
Israel. It becomes them faithfully and boldly to rebuke the flagrant 
wrongs practised by governments, scan the maxim by which they are sus- 
tained, and test them by the law of God and the gospel of Christ. How- 
ever supported by names the most vencrable in history, still such support 
should afford those maxims no shield from the strictness of God’s word. 
Let the clergy take such a stand, and stick to it; and they would eventual- 
ly strike from the code of national law the foul and bloody code of war. 
Would not the abolition of war follow in time as a matter of course ? 
There is nothing in the innate conscience of man, nothing in the interests 
of society, to support the custom. Withdraw from it the support of reli- 
gion; and ambition, instead of supporting it, would rather seek applause 
in its overthrow. 

Concealment and mysticisms seem essential to the continuance of war. 
It is recorded of Aristotle, as was the custom of Grecian philosophers in 
his day to aggrandize themselves, rather than enlighten the world, he held 
two schools—one for the learned and royal youth, in which he taught his 
secret and mystical doctrines ; the other an open school, for all his pupils 
in logic, rhetoric and philosophy. Are not our modern Aristotelian doc- 
trines brought and kept in like manner before the public? 

The Protestant clergy have long set at defiance the Pope’s claim to wield 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Why should they not discard the 
claim to wield men’s consciences, made under the less plausible claim of 
guccessorship to the Emperor Nero? Set such claims at defiance, and 
risk the consequence. Here is a noble field for Christian heroism. Do 
you regard it as a sublime scene to behold the clergy girt about with the 
panoply of war? Rather let them be arrayed in the panoply of the gos- 
pel, bright and untarnished. Then, but never till then, shall the world be 
won over to Christ. 

The war-habits of Christians are a standing reproach and obstruction to 
the gospel. Said a Mahometan to one of our missionaries by way of re- 
tort, ‘ We are obliged to interfere to prevent you Christians from killing 
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each other over the sepulcher of your Lord.’ Said the Emperor of China, 
*I cannot admit Christianity into my empire ; for where Christians go, they 
whiten the earth with human bones.’ Said a Jew to a Christian missiona- 
ary, ‘Do you not know that when the true Messiah cometh, his kingdom 
shall be a kingdom of peace? Jewish rabbis cannot be made to believe 
that the Mesiah’s kingdom can have any complicity with war. They know 
better even from prophecy. The gospel, it is clear, can make little further 
advance with the war-system hanging like a mill-stone about its neck. 
How did Christ pray in the garden? ‘“ Father! I will that they all may 
be one, even as we are one, that the world may know that thou hast chosen 
me, and I have chosen them.” Unity and mutual love in the church is the 
great secret of success to the gospel. The Jews can never come into the 
church, together with the fulness of the Gentiles, until war shall be banish- 
ed from its code! 

How strange a spectacle does this Christianity of our land present to 
the world! Here are reputed Christians, North and South, once, if not 
still, of the same communion, Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, arrayed in fierce and desperate strife against each other, preaching, 
praying and fighting against their own brethren as a matter of conscience, 
enjoining and applauding deeds of blood and vengeance against oneanother, 
acting more like tigers and hyenas than like followers of their common 
Lord, the Prince of Peace! What an opprobrium on the Christian name! 
How many ages must it take to efface the deep and burning shame! Say 
you, the blame rests not on us, buton the rebels? Be it so; still our 
common Christianity stands before the world responsible for these shame- 
ful, terrible facts. The religion taught and practiced in our land has not 
sufficed to avert them, but is now used on each side of this fratracidal con- 
test to justify and abet them. Is it not time for all Christians to look into 
the matter in earnest? Surely there can be no demand more imperative 
than the present necessity of ferreting out, and expurgating from our 
Christian creed and conduct such gross absurdities, It is true the whole 
responsibility does not belong to the clergy ; yet to their course may we 
not apply the burning words of Shakspeare ? 


** Whose white vestments ficure innocence, 

The dove and very blessed spirit of peace; 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself 

Out of the speech of peace that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war? 
Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lances, and your tongues divine 
Toa loud trumpet, and a point of war.’’ 


When shall we learn that wisdom is better than weapons of war? O 
when shall “the words of the wise be heard in quiet, more than the cry of 
him that ruleth among fools ?” S. W. B. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted. Blessed are 
the meek; for they shall inherit the earth. Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness; for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in 
heart; for they shall see God. Blessed are the peace-makers; for they 
shall be called the children of God. Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad, for great is your reward in heaven ; for so persecuted they the proph- 
ets which were before you. 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; 
and whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of the judgment. But I say 
unto you, that whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause, shall 
be in danger of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council: but whosoever shall say, thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell-fire. Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift. Agree with thine ad- 
versary quickly, while thou art in the way with him; lest at any time the 
adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, 
and thou be cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no 
means come out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
atooth. But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but whosoever saall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy ; 
but I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them which despitefully use you and persecute you, that ye may be the 
children of your Father which 1s in heaven; for he maketh his sun to mse 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just. For if ye love them which love you, what ae have ye? Do not 
even the publicans the same? Andif ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more than others? Do not even the publicans so? Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. 


NEITHER SEPARATION NOR WAR THE PROPER Way. — Physically 
speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove our respective sections 
from each other, nor build an impassable wall between them. A husband 
and wife may be divorced, and go out of the presence and beyond the reach 
of each other; but the different parts of the country cannot do this. They 
cannot but remain face ,to face; and intercourse, either amicable or 
hostile, must continue between them. It is impossible, then, to make 
that intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory after separation 
than before. Can aliens make treaties easier than friends can make 
laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced between aliens than laws 
among friends ? 

Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; and when, after much 
loss on both sides, and no gain on either, you cease fighting, the identical 
question, as to terms of intercourse, are again upon you. This country, 
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with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it. Whenever they 
shall grow weary of the existing Government, they can exercise their con- 
stitutional right of amending, or their revolutionary right to dismember or 
overthrow it.—Pesident Lincoln's Inaugural. 


THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


War is always wrong. Sometimes, as now, it 1s relatively necessary, but 
never absolutely. It is necessary only because, like the city over which 
Jesus wept, our nation knows not the things that belong to its peace. 

The victories of Peace require so much more courage than those of war 
that they are rarely won. ‘To proclaim every slave in America free, would 
disband the Southern armies,—would pin every rebel to his home,—would 
make any force but a Home Guard, impossible at the South,—zould end 
the war without another battle. 

Our Government has not the courage to touch that unmitigated crime 
and curse. Seven thousand young noble-browed men have been some 
time ago, sacrificed to slavery. Seventy times seven may follow. Ameri- 
ca stands with her sons upon the altar, and the angel Peace cries, “Sta 
thy hand!” and points at the BRUTE that God hath prepared for the sacri- 
fice. America prefers that Isaac shall bleed in preference to Slavery over 
there caught in the thicket. M. D.C. 


EMANCIPATION CHEAPER THAN WAR.—Moral causes almost, if not quite, 
invariably require much time to work out their legitimate results; and if 
we would avert war, we must in season throw the anchor of such influences 
far to the windward. ‘The advocates of Peace on Christian grounds,” 
says The Friends’ Review, “are sometimes asked, after the commencement of 
a war, how their principles are now to be applied? The answer may 
properly be, that a timely application of those principles would have 
prevented the war; and thus the responsibility rests upon those who, re- 
fusing to act upon such principles, entered into hostilities. 

Whatever the result of the diay conflict shall be, the question may be 
pertinently asked, whether, during the long years of its threatening, it 
might not have been a just and wise policy, seeing that the North as well 
as the South was implicated in the guilt of slavery, for the former to have 
made an overture for a satisfactory settlement of the whole question. Such 
an overture, we believe, would have been found in the plan of “ National 
Compensation,” as repeatedly advocated in the Review, and earnestly urged 
upon by our friend Elihu Burritt. If Congress had passed the praneres 
law a few years ago, there can be ilttle doubt that Delaware, and probably 
Maryland and Kentucky, would have accepted its provisions before this 
time, and been numbered with the Free States. The favorable influence 
of this course would also have been great upon the South. But the prop- 
osition was at once met by the objection, that the expense involved would 
be beyond endurance; ‘it would cost,” exclaimed some, “ a thousand mil- 
lions of dollars.” Now, we are told, if the Union can be restored as it 
existed at the beginning of the rebellion, slavery and all, it will be worth 
the expenditure by the North, not only of that vast sum, but of any amount 
of blood and treasure. Taking into the estimate the expense incurred by 
the Slave States, and the losses of the whole country by the prostration of 
all kinds of business, how overwhelming seems the result! The prime 
cause of the rebellion remaining untouched, after the contest is over, what 
guarantee can we have that the conflict will not be renewed ? 
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FOREIGN VIEWS OF THE REBELLION. 


The world is coming to juster views of the struggle in which our country 
is embarked. We give a few specimens :— 


Joun Briacut, the eloquent Quaker member of Parliament : —“I 
saw a letter the other day from an Englishman, resident for twenty- 
five years in Philadelphia, a merchant there, and a very prosperous mer- 
chant. He said: ‘I prefer the institutions of this country (the United 
States) very much to yours in England ; but,’ he says ‘ if it be once admit- 
ted that here we have no country and no government, but that any portion 
of these United States can break off from the central government whenever 
it pleases, then it is time for me to pack up what I have and go somewhere 
where there is a country and a government!’ Well, that is the pith of the 
question. Do you suppose that if Lancashire and Yorkshire thought they 
would break off from the United Kingdom, that those newspapers which are 
now preaching every kind of moderation to the government of Washington, 
would advise the Government of London to allow these two counties to set 
up a special government for ttemselvesP? When the people of Ireland 
asked that they should secede, was it proposed in London that they should 
secede peaceably P Nothing of the kind. 

I am not going to defend what is ae place in a country that is well 
able to defend itself; but I advise you, and I advise the people of England, 
to abstain from applying to the United States doctrines and principles which 
we never apply to our own case. At this moment, when you are told that 
they are going to be ruined by their vast expenditure, why, the sum they 
are going to raise in the great emergency of this grievous war is not great- 
er than we raise every year during a time of peace. It is said they are not 

oing to liberate slaves. No; the object of the Washington Government 
is to maintain their own Constitution, and to act legally as it permits and 
requires. 

No man is more in favor of peace than I am, no man has denounced war 
more than I have, probably, in this country ; few men in their public life, 
have suffered more obloquy—TI had almost said, more indignity—in conse- 
quence of it. But I cannot for the lite of me see, upon any of those princi- 
ples upon which States are governed now—I say nothing of the literal word 
of the New Testament—lI cannot see how the state of affairs in America, 
with regard to the United States government, could have been ditferent 
from what it is at this moment. if the thirty-three or thirty-four States of 
the Union can break off whenever they like, I can see nothing but disaster 
and confusion throughout the whole of that continent. I say that the war, 
be it successful or not, be it Christian or not, be it wise or not, is a war to 
sustain the government, and to sustain the authority of a great nation; 
and that the people of England, if they are true to their own sympathies, 
will have no sympathy for those who wish to huild up @ great empire on 
the perpetual bondage of millions of their fellow men.” 


London Patriot. —* No more causeless and utterly wicked rebellion was 
ever known in history. The slave hiked which, at the adoption of the 
Constitution, spoke with ‘ bated breath and whispering humblness’ of the 
institution of slavery, and professed to regard it as fated to a gradual decay, 
has long since changed its tone, and swollen with pride, lust and greed of 
gain, has from time to time advanced claims on its behalf, which the com- 
pone spirit of the Free States has ater till at last it utters its 

lasphemies against the spirit of the Gospel of Christ, declares its system 
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ig the heaven-appointed means of evangelizing the African race, and putting 
bitter for sweet, light for darkness, it madly seeks to found an Empire on 
the souls and bodies of four millions of men, unblushingly declaring by 
the mouth of one of its arch-traitors, that ‘the corner-stone’ of that Em- 
ire ‘ which the builders’ of the Constitution ‘ rejected,’ is Slavery. Sure- 
y arebellious power, which can only exist by the denial of free opinion 
or free speech, which tar-and-feathers, when it does not scourge or hang, 
those who will not bow down to its black Dragon, which passes ordinances 
without even the show of a popular election, or where, as in Virginia it 
grants the barefaced mockery of one, forewarns those who might think 
of voting for the Union, that their so doing would be ‘ considered treason,’ 
and they themselves dealt with as traitors,—a rebellious power, whose 
leaders and chief officers are robbers and perjurers—men who plundered 
by wholesale the Government whose pay they were receiving, and whom 
they had sworn to uphold, and who, to the meanness of living on the un- 
paid labor of others, now decree that their adherents are bound to repudiate 
the debts they owe to the North,—surely every honest, liberty-loving 
Briton is bound to express his sympathy with the Free States in th-ir 
struygle with such a despotism. Surely a power which declares slavery to 
be its corner-stone, and daringly boasts of its cause as the cause of God, 
must meet with the sternest reprobation of every Christian British heart. 
The very gorge of one’s soul rises to think that men like these are counting 
on the sympathy and help of Britain; and that they insultingly believe our 
boasted championship of the slave will yield to our desire for cotton, our 
love of human freedom to our love of gold. Let them see that for their 
treason and slavery, ‘the worst crime known in government, and the worst 
cause known in history, we have nothing but the utmost abhorence.” 


London News. —“ The crime is as flagrant as any treason ever was since 
society was organized. The more the case is examined, the more clearly 
it will be seen that the secessionists are wholly and absolutely in the worng ; 
that they are guilty of treason, carried on by conspiracy of the basest sort, 
and aims which are incompatible with the peace of the world. They have 
made no attempt to retire on fair terms of separation, and with a legal 
award of their share of property. They have absconded from the Union, 
with all the cash they could bribe the servants to help them to; and they 
have since assaulted the Government which they had pillaged. This is the 
plain state of the case; and it is not to the credit of our knowledge that 
there should be any among us who attempt to defend or excuse the course 


of action, more orless, It can be only through ignorance that any English- 
man can do so. 


British Standard, London.—After characterizing Dr. Russell’s account 
of Southern society as absolutely horrible—* acts not to be tolerated in the 
worst days of Corsican vendette, and which must be put down, or the 
countries in which they are unpunished, will become as barbarous as jungles 
of wild beasts” ; says, “for our own part, we do think the less the civilized 
world has to do with the Secession States the better. We can scarcel 
conceive of any class of human kind, no matter by what means collected, 
in whom we should place less confidence. It puts us strongly in mind of 
the fraternity of robbers and their leader, Signor Rolando, who villainously 
boasted, in rehearsing his terrible career, that God had given him grace to 
grow old in his profession, in epite of the dangers to which it was exposed. 
‘Lhe God of these ruffians is the Devil! It makes the blood run cold to 
think of a new kingdom founded in Slavery, and ruled by such sons of 
perdition !” 
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OUR SOCIETY’S POSITION. 


We endeavored, in our last number, to state as exactly as we could, the 
grounds uniformly taken by our Society from its origin; and we subjoin a 
few extracts from correspondents to show how far those expositions meet 
the views of our most intelligent and most reliable friends : — 


‘“‘ As to the sentiments contained in the last Advocate, they have long 
been my own. I think there is nothing in it but what I can heartily sub- 
scribe. The present war, with all its peculiarities, has done nothing to 
shake my faith in the peace principles, but has rather served to confirm it. 
¢ * * The sentiments of this September Number are what I think we 
should labor to keep before the public mind at this crisis; a crisis which 
exhibits the great majority of the clergy, both South and North, diligently 
at work to stimulate their churches, and those within their influence, to 
engage in mutual homicide, as a course of Christian duty, a course approv- 
ed by God, * © ® regarding war as God’s method of settling national 
controversies ! ” 8. W. B. 


‘‘T have read with great interest,” says another “ your articles in the last 
Advocate. In my view they are not only very able, but are candid 
and just, and place the position of the Peace Society just where I always 
understood it to be. There are undoubtedly some friends and supporters 
of the Society who go further in their views ;— some who hold to the in- 
violability of human life, except as the extinction of life may sometimes be 
undesignedly incidental to the use of milder measures. But, howcver this 
may be, there can be no doubt in my mind that you have stated correct] 
the basis on which the Peaee Society, considered as a permanert an 
efiective organization, contemplates the modification and extinction of war 
among nations; but there can be no nations without government, and no 
government without the ability to meet and subdue rebellion.” 

Tg. C. U. 


‘‘T have,” says another, “ perused repeatedly the last two numbers of 
the Advocate, and with earnest attention, to see how far the doctrines and 
tone of the articles are safe and just in the present state of the country. 
Only in one respect do I discover any likelihood of misunderstanding or 
condemning the attitude of the Advocate. It‘is that several of the pieces 
were written before the South had proceeded to open violence, and an- 
nounced its intention to overturn the government of the United States, 
seize the Capital, and lay waste our Northern cities. Some of the senti- 
ments now look as if the writers inculcated absolute non-resistance to 
assassins, bridge-burners, and infuriated invaders; but, read in the light 
of the time of writing, they require no such interpretation. * * The present 
struggle can be called war only in view of its large proportions. ‘The 
rebels clutch at the nation’s throat, and avow a purpose to jake the nation’s 
life—to make slavery, in every sense, national, and to substitute a “stron 

overnment” instead of a Republic. They avow personal, intense ad 
immortal hatred of Yankees, as they call all free State people. 

I see no sufficient reason for the Peace Society to strike its flag, or mask 
its batteries. Our sole aim is to supersede national duels, by fixed, plain, 
comprchensive, authoratative international law. We have in our ranks 
every variety of political economists, and moralists. So have Temperance 
Bocieties, and ail other benevolent societies. ButI believe we have no 
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constituent who denies the right of self-defence against the prowling 
burglar or the frenzied crowd.” H. M. 


2-8 “*T have read thelast Advocate, and I cannot see why the state® 
ments of the course which the Am. Peace Society has hitherto pursued, is not 
correct. Nor can I see why the logic by which its present course is sustain* 
ed is not sound. We cannot, it seems to me, be loyal citizens of our 
- pales a or of any government, except on the principles there laid 

own. It has for many years been my deep conviction, that the great 
practical end to which the efforts of all Peace Societies should be directed, 
is the prevention of war by creating a public sentiment in favor of a grand 
system of arbitration, and of the general disarmament of the nations of the 
earth by voluntary and mutual disarmament. * * ® 

The Peace men of this country are called to endure such trials as have 
never been experienced by the friends of the cause in any other country. 
Ihope they may be found faithful to their principles.” °* ®° A. We 

The above utterances are from some of our ablest supporters, friends of 
our cause for more than thirty years, earnest advocates of it so long ago as 
the days of Worcester and Ladd, believers in the contrariety of war in 
every form to the gospel, all known to the public by the productions of 
their pen, and two of them authors of wide and high distinction. We have 
received nothing different from such endorsements as these except two 
gnonymous notes which we could not trace to any reliable source, neither 
of them containing aught worthy of the public eye. 


Tne MAGNITUDE OF OUR CoNTEST.—Few have an adequate conception 
of the vast dimensions already reached by the great struggle now going 
on in our land. History records no rebellion on a scale so vast, or involv. 
ing results so important or so far-reaching. We see it stated on good 
authority, that our Government already has not less than 650,000 men en- 
listed in its service; and the rebels claim to have in the field a number 
nearly, if not quite as large; so that we may safely presume the troops on 
both sides to be full a million. The expenses of our Government are es- 
timated at one million and a quarter a day; and those of the rebels cannot 
be much less, making the sum total more than two millions a day. 


CHANGES TO BE EXPECTED.—It is impossible to foresee all the changes 
likely to follow such a struggle ; but it requires no prophet’s ken to antici- 
pate not a few that must entail upon ourselves and the world most disas- 
trous results. It will in time cost far more money, life and moral power 
than would suffice under God to evangelize every nation on the globe. of 
such consequences we will not now speak; sufficient to the day will be the 
evil thereof. 

Future MATERIALS FOR Peace.—The passing hour teems with such 


materials, We cannot just now use many of thems but we are accumu- 
lating a vast amount of them for future use. Their value will hereafter be 
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appreciated ; for the day is coming when peace will be as much above par 
as it is now below. 


PEACE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AMERICA.—In times like the present 
there is always great danger of such collisions or misunderstandings be- 
tween us as may lead to war. Nobody on either side wishes or expects it ; 
and yet it may be rendered inevitable ere we are aware. Already have we 
had warnings that ought to waken salutary, timely fears. We have indeed 
been wont of late years to flatter ourselves, that there is to be no more 
war between us; but, with the war-system and the war-spirit still cher- 
ished in each country, we can have no real security. Now, if ever, should 
the true and trustworthy friends of peace do their utmost to insure contin- 
ued peace between nations bound together by so many and so strong bonds 
alike of duty and of interest. War between England and America is 
among the terrible possibilities against which every friend of God and 
man should most anxiously guard. 


ANNNUAL EFFORTS FOR PEACE.—We have long been wont, on the re- 
turn of each December, to bring the claims of our cause before its friends, 
and request a general Concert of Prayer, Preaching and Contribution in its 
behalf. Every body must see that there is now more need than ever of 
such efforts ; but in the present condition of our country, we can hope for 
littie success by such appeals, except from a select few whose faith and 
zeal, like our own, are only intensified by the bitter experiences of the pass- 
ing hour. Amid all the lurid clouds that overhang us, we ‘ abate not a 
jot of heart or hope ” respecting our cause; and when the storm is over, 
and people have time for calm, sober reflection, we shall confidently ex- 
pect our cause to be appreciated as it never yet has been. Till then we 
must rely upon a select few to keep it alive by their prayers and efforts. 


To a few friends, whq have increased their usual donations, we owe our 
special thanks, 


CoNTRIBUTIONS.—Our friends know that December is the month in 
which they are expected to send their annual aid. We trust that they will 
not forget our wants. In such times as these, we can expect very little from 
the people at large, but must rely almost solely upon the few who have 
come to feel an intelligent, habitual interest in our cause. We do not just 
now attempt as much as in some years past; but we are clear that it 
ought by all means to be kept alive. This,-with God’s blessing, we shall 
hope to do; but in doing it, we shall need special sympathy and support 
from our more reliable friends, and trust they will not fail to forward their 
usual contributions. 

N. B. Subscribers to the Permanent Fund may expect early in 1862, 
the time at which it was to be completed, a report on the subject. Des- 
. pite the times, we anticipate its substantial success. 
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WHAT MAKES WAR NECESSARY. 


There is an almost universal belief in the necessity of war; and all 
history, Christian as well as pagan, attests beyond doubt, the sincerity 
and strength of such a belief. Howelse can we account for the fact, 
that nations have from time immemorial made war and preparation for 
war their chief business, and that Christendom, with the creed of peace 
on her lips, is at this hour employing four or five million men, and 
spending every year more than a thousand million dollars in support 
of her war-systcm ? Surely nations must, in all honesty and earnestness, 
believe it necessary, or they would never submit to a burden so enor- 
mous and crushing. 

Is there, then, no real necessity for war or the war-system ? None 
whatever, except what comes from the wrong habits, the guilty choice of 
nations; no more necessity for it than there is for intemperance, duel- 
ling or the slave-trade. Itis because men in their folly and guilt choose 
it. It is a moral necessity alone, the result of wrong principles and 
habits. Bring these into full accordance with the gospel, or even with 
the dictates of a civilized common sense, and war would soon give place 
to some rational, equitable system for the peaceful adjustment of all na- 
tional disputes, 

Let us analyze a little this stale, stereotyped plea of necessity for 
war, What in truth does it mean? That nations .could not, even if 
they would, settle their difficulties without butchering each other? Just 
so does the duellist plead the necessity of duelling; but what does he 
mean by such a plea? That he must, whether he will or not, imbrue 
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his hands in his brother’s blood? No; he must solely because he sedi, 
a matter of guilty choice; and he will, mainly because public opinion, 
rotten to the very core on the subject, is supposed to demand it of him 
under peril of her ban. There is no other necessity than this. Why 
does excited passion in our Southern States vent iteelf in duels? Cus- 
tom there has hewn out this channel of blood into which excited pas- 
sion flows. But why in New England does the same degree of passion 
never lead to duels? Public opinion here frowns upon the duellist as 
a calculating, cold-blooded murderer, and puts upon him the brand and 
penalty of murder. Yet is not human nature in each case essentially 
the same? Yes, certainly; and the whole difference results from the 
different education of the two communities. 

Now, if all Christendom were trained to look upon war as the people 
of New England now do upon the kindred practice of duelling, nations 
would of course cease from all thought of an appeal to the sword as an 
unchristian, bratal, suicidal method of settling their disputes. Train 
them in Christian habits of thought and feeling on the subject; and 
they would soon find peaceful ways of adjusting all their difficulties. 
There is, in truth, no impossibility in the case. They could, if they would, 
discard at once the whole war-system as an arbiter of their disputes, 
and would do so, if they were educated as a body into the views of the 
gospel on the subject. Substitutes, incomparably better than the sword 
for all purposes of protection or redress, might be made to supersede 
entirely and forever the alleged necessity of war between nations. Once 
individuals had no other means than brute force for the redress of 
their wrongs, or the adjustment of their difficulties: but if that old 
practice of private wars gave place ages ago to codes and courts of law 
between individuals, is it not equally possible for nations, if they eboose, 
to provide similar methods for the settlement of their disputes without 
the effusion of blood ? 

Such a consummation is most devoutly to be wished by all good men; 
and to this result, despite some strange, temporary outbursts of the war- 
spirit, is public opinion gradually bringing the governments of Chris- 
tendom. ‘‘ With the advancement of society,” said Daniel Webster, 
‘a new and elevated tribunal has come into being, to which the dis- 
putes of nations must, in all cases, be referred. I mean the Tribunal 
of Public Opinion. Nations cannot now go to war, unless for grounds 
and reasons which will justify them in the general judgment of man- 
kind.” Let this process of improvement go on; and the time must 
surely come when a thoroughly christianized public sentiment shall ef- 
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fectually forbid an appeal to arms in any case for the settlement of na- 
tional disputes, and ultimately introduce, in place of the sword, a sys- 
tem of peaceful substitutes as the uniform and permanent policy of the 
civilized world. 

Had such a policy been adopted ages ago, how surely and easily 
would it have obviated the wild, angry and fearful excitement arising 
from the late berzure of the rebel commissioners on board the English 
steamer Trent. Whether right or wrong. there was not the slightest 
occasion for war in any event of that affair. The fair presumption was, 
that the parties, on fully examining the casc, would settle it between 
themselves to mutual satisfaction, but, if not, would unite in referring 
the question to an umpire whose decision should be final. In no view 
of the case ought there to have been the remotest thought of war ; and 
yet for a time, did it convulse a vast empire from centre to circumfer- 
ence, and keep the civilized world in anxious suspense and fear. All 
the legitimate results of those war principles and habits to which Chris- 
tendom has always been trained. Everybody now sees that there was 
no occasion or excuse for war in any event of this affair; and had there 
been in existence and effective operation a recognized system of inter- 
national justice to decide such cases, and had the people and rulers of 
the two countries been accustomed to acquiesce in its verdict, the mat- 
ter would have passed away with little or no excitement, and left the 
parties as friendly to each other as ever. 


OUR DIFFICULTY WITH ENGLAND. 


THB RIGHT APPLICATION OF THE GOSPEL TO ALL SUCH CASES 


When a son of Count Oxenstiern, the great diplomatist and the 
most honest of his age, was appointed to an important political mission, 
he ingenuously objected, on account of his lack of ability for the task. 
But hie father overruled the objection, saying, ‘‘ Go and see how little 
sense governs the world.”’ Most true is the remark in al] ages. Pas. 
sion, blinding self-interest, obstinate bigotry, erroneous theories, cur- 
rent events, and the power of custom, have controlled the policy of 
governments, national, municipal and domestic. Bitter traditional 
hates have involved districts in the desolations of war, where there 
was neither diversity of interests, nor ground of apprehension. Bloody 
persecutions have been set on foot, to make the regenerate conform to 

‘eoclesiastical laws made by vile and blasphemous:rulers, in whose 
drunken bouts “the church and king” was always the chief toast, 
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To account for such deplorable obliquity is not dificult. Manis a 
fallen creature. Satan is the ‘‘ god of this world,’’ ‘‘the prince of the 
power of the air.” He hates man only less than he hates GOD. His 
baneful influence, on hearts already corrupt, educes conduct which as- 
simulates to his own; and men damage and destroy each other, under 
the double potency of predisposition and temptation. 

The gospel of Christ, which is given to control, purify and save 
men, has yet swayed no commanding influence in the world. Pagans, 
Mahometans and Jews know it not. The so called Christian church, 
from the time of Constantine, has ceased to be ‘‘a peculiar people,” ‘a 
garden enclosed.” As Popery developed itself into a full anti-christ, it 
frowned, more and more, on the reading of God’s word, until it prohib- 
ited it altogether. It denied to prince and ruler, no less than to peas- 
ants and rude men, that Divine teaching which was meant for all, and 
in which the duties of all are made so clear, that ‘‘a wayfaring man, 
though a fool need not err.”’ 

At this day, in the larger portion of the so called Christian world, 
the Bible is interdicted to all but priests, and its perusal not enjoined 
even on them. Abuses, unquestioned, have grown enormous. The 
lower orders grow up ignorant, and the higher classes licentious. Gov. 
ernments learn no lessons, and submit to no laws, which issued from 
the lips of the Son of God. The populace are left to derive their ideas 
of right from state laws, or prescriptive usages, and each generation 
grows up alien to truth, to peace, and to blessedness. 

What is the cure for earth’s disorders? The word of God. How 
promptly were the national derelictions of Israel redressed and righted, 
when Josiah discovered a copy of the divine !aw, and carnestly set 
himself to conform to it in his administration of the government, 2 
Chron. 34: 14—33. How beautifully, in myriad instances, has the 
influence of Christianity turned lions into lambs, and made brothers of 
very enemies. How has it restrained the uplifted arm, and the en- 
venomed insinuation, spreading a holy calm through discordant house- 
holds, and distracted communities. 

To diffuse and augment the influence of the New Testament of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, is, then, the sublime work of all who profess 
themselves his followers. But they have not been so taught. Priests 
have monopolized the business of propogating religion, and the private 
person could only doso under the ban and the peril of sectarianiam 
and strife. 

In two nations only, at this time, is the word of God freely circulat- 
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ed in the vernacular, and religious opinions not subjected to civil super- 
vision — England and America. In these, of all the earth, there is 
encouragement to disseminate the teachings of Christ. A strife be- 
tween these would be disgraceful and disastrous to the world, far be- 
yond what would result from any other national contest. These are 
nations eminently ‘‘of one blood.” These are the chief supporters of 
Missions, of Bible Societies, of Sunday Schools, and kindred enter- 
prizes ; and to weaken each other, would be to set back the dial of hu- 
man progress, and exhibit a spectacle the saddest earth has seen since 
the crucifixion of Christ. 

In the broad range of Christian effort, no one man, or set of men, can 
engage vigorously in every department. It is a beautiful fact, that this 
diversity of good objects gives occupation to diverse talents and prefer- 
erences; and, while all Christians feel a deep interest in all good enter- 
prises, each finds, in some one department, scope for his peculiar talents 
and training. Therefore some, aiding all good objects, aim principally 
atone. One man stands out a devotee and leader in the cause of tem_ 
perance, another of missions, another of sunday schools, another of an- 
ti-slavery, and we for the abolition of war. And amazing it is, that 
though all such enterprises will require the success of ours, ere they 
can accomplish their work, ours is at once the most important, and the 
least regarded ! 

We of the Peace Society feel that we have a mission to the world 
in behalf of the abrogation of war as a mode of settling international 
disputes. Regarding war as the stupendous antagonist of all good, the 
parent of the wildest waste and wickedness, the insuperable barrier to 
the Millenium, we deem our project a prime desideratum, and are prepar- 
ed to advocate it under all contingencies. We utter noprotest against 
the armed efforts of the government of the United States to maintain its 
existence against a traitorous minority, which aims at the destruction 
of safety and good order. It is not such a strife as falls within the 
purview of this Society to oppose and prevent. But, when one nation 
growls defiance at another, and bestirs itself in preparations, and our 
people seem ready to welcome the struggle, we can never keep quiet, si- 
lent. Especially must we denounce any attempt to fasten a quarrel up- 
on our country for an assumed point of honor, and all the more as our 
government in the spirit of great magnanimity have accepted what the 
violent will regard as a humiliation, by removing promptly the alleged 
grievance. We will not forbear to remind the citizens of our father- 
land that England, has already claimed and exercised the right which 
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they now deny to us, and at one time not only took from our mer- 
chant ships every Britton they found upon them, but had on the decks 
of their fleet three thousand (we said) native Americans, seized on the 
ocean, and forced to fight their battles. 

We call upon all who love Christ, in that country to which we have 
been attached by a respect and affection literally filial, to speak ont, 
and resist with vigor the vile attempt te weaken American power, un- 
der pretence of protecting Manchester interests. If England remains 
bent on a war with us, she will have it; for nations are not scrupulous. 
But the civilized world would cry shame; and the process of checking 
our prosperity, will prove no less disastrous to herself. 

Never has America sought to obstruct or cramp the prosperity of 
another nation. Never has she interfered in foreign questions of dy- 
nasty, or boundary, or conquest, or commerce. But never shal] we sub- 
mit to foreign dictation at the cost of our national life! A war against 
us, by any nation on earth, could only be the result of a pretext put 
forth by unholy impulse. England has idle fleets and armies, and may 
think it chean to obtain by war raw material in the South, though she 
at the same time abandons her markets at the North, and her supply of 
food from the West. She may, after having been for half a century 
more clamerous against slavery than any other nation, now assume to 
be its defender and ally. But will her people — her Christian people, 
countenance such a war? Will they expect and pray for God’s bless- 
ing on a bloody crusade against a people who never meant to offend 
them, and who, on finding they had done so waived the authority of her 
own example, and retracted the offence ? 

We observe, with cordial approbation and pleasure, the appeal of the 
London Peace Society to their government and people on bebalf of con- 
tinued peace. Most heartily do we bid our sister Society God-speed in 
endeavoring to prevent their countrymen from uniting with a gigantic 
conspiracy against our national life. May England never experience 
such a crisis as is now ours! 


CosT oF KILLING MEN IN WAR.—Some of the mathematics of war are 
as curious as they are savage. There are figures and facts to show the 
average expense of killing men in battle! At Solferino, it is said, the 
Austrians fired 8,400,000 times, killing only 2,000, and wounding 10,000. 
This makes 700 charges to every one slain. ‘Thus it took 274 pounds of 
lead to kill a man. How much lesss destructive does this make modern 
than ancient warfare. 
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THE PRUSSIAN ARMY: 
OR A SPECIMEN OF THE WAR SYSTEM IN EUROPE. 


We have heretofore looked upon the war-system of Europe more as a 
matter of curiosity than as a thing with which we had any practical con- 
cern, except as a warning to some distant future ; but the sudden, startling 
strides we have made during a few short months in the same direction, are 
bringing the long, bitter experience of that continent home to ourselves, 
and eompelling us to look full in the face the countless evils of a system 
which is there crushing to the earth its toiling millions. We are fast out- 
stripping them all in the mustering of armies, in the accumulation of debt, 
and in not a few other evils inseparable from the war-system. We seldom 
de anything by halves ; and, if we go on as we have recently begun, we shall 
in time leave all Europe far behind us in the race of military extravagance 
aud prodigality. 


“In the military organization of Prussia there is a remarkable simpli- 
city and comprehensiveness. Every able hodied man is bound to military 
service from the age of twenty until he reaches his fiftieth year. There is 
no exemption except for special reasons, which must be presented and cx- 
amined when the new recruits come up, each May, before the military 
commission. A young man, whose aged parents depend on him for sup. 
port, is exempt for a few years, until his brothers and sisters grow up to 
take his place; if he is an only son, he is usually permanently exempt, as 
is also always the only son of a widow. 4 

The soldiere are divided into four classes:—I. The Standing Army, 
comprising the recruits, who serve in this class for the space of three 
years. They are, in fact, only troops in training. They are subjected to 
severe drilling, from six to eight hours daily, and are thoroughly instruct- 
ed in field service. They have also regular lectures from experienced of- 
ficers on the duties of a soldier on guard, in the field, and in bivouac. 
They learn, also, the fundamental principles of field fortifications. They 
a]l learn that important part o/ a soldier's training—how to prepare their 
food. The total expense of these soldiers of the standing army is not 
more than $40 per year. After the appointed term of service in the stand- 
ing army, the soldier is dismissed, and goes back to his home to follow his 
trade or profession. He costs, from this time, but litle in time of peace, 
yet is still a trained soldier, ready to be mustered, at a few hours’ notice, 
into his regiment, ready for active service. 

Il. The Land-wehr, or militia of the first ban or summons. This in- 
cludes all under the age of thirty-two years who have been discharged 
from the standing army. They are the reserve force, to be called out in 
time of war for any service in connection with the former class. In time 
of peace their military duties are very light. They meet at certain times 
in the year for muster and target firing. They also meet twice a year for 
instruction in field-service, or to manceuvre with the regular army by 
brigades and divisions. Their uniforms, arms, harness of their horses, 
guns and field equipage, are kept in large store houses provided for them 
at convenient distances apart. They are guarded by a few officers and 
men, who are retained permanently in the service for that gpl Boat Their 
cavalry is mounted by pressing into the service, for a fixed compensation, 
such horses belonging to private persons ag are fit for the field. 
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III. The Land-wehr of the second band or summons. These comprise 
the men from 32 to 40. They are not called out in time of peace, but 
form the garrisons of fortresses in time of war, and may in an emergency 
be called into the field to co-operate with the other forces. 

IV. The Land-sturm, embracing all the men from 17 to 50 years of age 
who are not included in the other three classes. They are not regularly 
organized, and would of course be summoned only to render such aid as 
they might be able in case of an invasion. . 

The tutal force of the peace establishment, exclusive of the Land-sturm, 
is 75,712 infantry, 23,452 cavalry, 26,500 artillery, 2500 pioneers, making 
an aggregate of 118,164. The war establishment, including only the first 
three classes, is composed of 383,370 infantry, 65,024 cavalry, 60,000 
artillery, 7743 pioneers, giving a total of 516,145. To these must be add- 
ed soldiers of the artillery, bridge, provision and hospital trains, number- 
ing 30,000, and the regimental officers, about 10,000, and other special 
corps, which will make the grand total 500,000. 

xperiments have been made to determine how rapidly this great army 
can be mustered under arms, ready for active service. The whole body 
can be assembled at their appointed stations in less than a week after the 
order has been issued from Berlin. In three days time, a force of about 
100,000 men could be assembled at any giver place within the kingdom. 

This is the military force of a kingdom with a population of 14,000,000. 
It embraces all between the ages of 20 and 40, who are capable of bear- 
ing arms, with the exception of a few special cases noted above. It is 
proves the cheapest military organization possessed by any kingdom in 
the world. It may safely be regarded as also the most efficient. A cen- 
tury since, when Frederick the Great ‘ook the field to confront the Austri- 
an league, it was thought wonderful that he could bring into the field a 
force of 120,000 infantry and 30,000 cavalry, out of a population of over 
6,000,000, But now, with a population i little more than double, 
Prussia has a force nearly four times as large, ready for prompt and effici- 
ent service.” 


Here are some points worthy of special notice. This system makes 
war, or preparations for it, the great paramount duty, and subordinates 
everything to this end. No man in Prussia can marry until he has served 
so many years in the army. It is, however, to be observed, that this sys- 
tem includes within itself that of the civil police. Every soldier in 
Prussia, as all over Europe, is an agent of the magistrate in enforcing the 
laws, and may thus be made a ready and effective tool of tyranny. The 
economy of the war-system in Prussia is truly marvellous—only $40 a 
year for each soldier! Scarce a tithe of what it costs ourselves. If the 
war-system continues, the great question, absorbing every other in the 
public mind, will be how to sustain the largest or most effvctive armies at 
the smallest expense. What a thought, that the all-engrossing point of 
anxiety among the myriads calling themselves followers of the Prince of 
Peace, should be to see how they can most cheaply and surely kill or harm 
each other ! 


PURCHASES OF FirE ArMs.—The total amount expended by the Govern- 
ment in the purchase of fire arms since the beginning of the rebellion is 
twenty-two million dollars. 
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WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


MEASURES FOR ITS PREVENTION TAKEN BY THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


In this country scarce one person in a hundred dreamed at first of war 
as likely or possible to arise out of the Trent and San Jacinto affair, while 
in England it seems at once to have convulsed the whole community with 
a warlike excitement, well-nigh uncontroluble for a time. It is a matter 
of devout thanksgiving to the God of Peace, that these war-clouds so soon 
passed away; but the efforts made with so much promptitude, energy and 
wisdom by our friends in our common Father-land to beat back the hurri- 
cane there, deserve to be preserved in grateful remembrance. They resolv- 
ed at once on three measures — first, to memoralize their own Govern- 
ment in favor of referring the question to arbitration, if it could not be 
satisfactorily settled by diplomatic negotiations; next, to solicit the co- 
operation of religious bodies throughout Great Britian, with a view, by a 
kind interchange of Christian views and feelings on both sides, to allay the 
public animosity that threatened to hurry the two nations into war; and fi- 
nally to call on all ministers of the Gospel to enlist the pulpit everywhere in 
favor of conciliation and peace. The documents they issued on the occasion 
are so able and pertinent, that we cannot refrain from copying most of them. 


MEMORIAL TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


To the Right Hon. Lord Palmerston, First Lord of the Treasury. 


My Lorp :—We ask permission, as the Committee of the Peace Society, 
but representing also, in this instance, we are happy to believe, the senti- 
ments of a large number of persons not formally connected with that body, 
to express the deep concern with which we have learnt of recent events 
that are likely to create serious misunderstandings between this country 
and the United States of America. 

We rejoice in the assurance, that, notwithstanding the irritating nature 
of the matter in dispute, and the excited state of the public mind, your 
Lordship’s Government are prepared to conduct the negotiations with the 
Cabinet of Washington with the utmost moderation and forbearance. Nor 
can we doubt that the generous people of this country, when the first natu- 
ral irritation has subsided, will amply sustain your Lordship in such a pol- 
icy of conciliation, as that which under the circumstances would be most 
worthy of our character as a power:ul Christian nation. England can, 
without any derogation of her dignity, afford to be magnanimous in her 
dealing with a sister State, stealing in the agonies of a domestic revolu- 
tion. 

We earnestly hope that the answer which may be received from the 
American Government will be such as to open the way for a speedy adjust- 
ment of the point in dispute. But, should difficulties interpose in the way 
of its satisfactory solution by ordinary diplomatic negotiation, we venture 
respectfully to submit to your Lordship whether the question on which the 
controversy turns is not of a nature which renders it specially suitable for 
reference to arbitration. 

We beg leave to recall to your Lordship’s remembrance, that the princi- 

le of arbitration which the British Government, to its great honor, was the 
at to commend to the attention of the Paris Conference of 1857, through 
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the mouth of Lord Clarendon, was recognized and ratified by the unani- 
mous consent of that august body, and embodied in a resolution expressed 
in the following terms : —“‘ The Plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to ex- 
press, in the name of their Governments, the wish ttat States, between 
which any serious misunderstanding may arise, should, before appealing to 
arms, have recourse, so far as circumstances might allow, to the good offi- 
ces of a friendly Power.” 

The principle thus formally consecrated by the sanction of all the great 

overnments of Europe, has since received the spontaneous and cordial 
bamase of eminent statesmen of this country, of various political parties. 
It was described by Mr. Gladstone, “(as a great triumph, a powerful en- 
gine on behalf of civilization and ee The Earl of Derby referred 
to it, as “the principle which, to its endless honor, was embodied in the 
protocols of the Conference of Paris.” The Earl of Malmesbury pronounc- 
ed the act of the Conference in acknowledging and recommending the prin- 
ciple, as in his judgment, and that of the Government of which he was a 
member, “ one of the most important to civilization, and to the security of 
the peacc of Europe,” because “it recognized and established the truth, 
that time, by giving place for reason to operate, is as much a preventive 
as a healer of hostilities.” 

We would further remind your Lordship that Great Britain and the 
United States have already, in their relations with each other, solemnly 
recognized this principle even in its most rigid form of application. Ina 
Treaty between the two governments, relative to Fisheries, Commerce, and 
Navigation, ratified at Washington, September 9th, 1854, there is a clause 
which provides that, in case of differences arising between the contracting 
parties on any matter connected with the Treaty, the question in dispute 
shall be referred first to Commissioners, and in the last resort to an Arbi- 
trator or Umpire to be mutually chosen, “the high contracting parties ”— 
such are the terms of the Treaty —“ solemnly engaging to consider the de- 
cision of the Commissioners conjointly, or of the Arbitrator or Umpire, as 
the case may be, as absolutely final and conclusive in each case decided 
upon by them or him respectively.” 

We respectfully suggest, my Lord, that here are authorities and prece- 
dents abundantly sufficient to warrant the British Government in propos- 
ing that the question now pending between them and the Government of 
the United States, if it cannot be otherwise settled, should be referred to 
the decision of some friendly and impartial arbitrator. If it be productive 
of no other advantage, it will at least afford time for that exasperation of 
the public mind to subside, which unhappily prevails on both aides of the 
Atlantic, and which, far mare than any difficulty inherent in the subject 
itself, threatens to embarrass the two governments in their attempts to give 
it a pacific sulution. 

e earnestly pray, my Lord, that your Lordship, and the government of 
which you are the head, may be endowed with “that wisdom which is 
profitable to direct, which is pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated,” so as to avert from these two great civilized and Christian nations 
a war, which would be a reproach to their civilization, and a bitter satire 
upon their professed Christianity. 

JOSEPH PEasR, President. 

SAMUBL GuRNEY, Treasurer. 

HENRY RicwHarD, Secrelary. 
ADDRESS TO RELIGIOUS BODIES. 


_ DEAu Siz :—The Committee of the Peace Society have had their atten- 
tion anxiously engaged in reference to the present critical relations vxist- 
ng between England and the United States of America. Not, certainly, 
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that there is anything in the incident which has recently occurred to require 
or justify war between two Christian nations ; but the danger is, lest by 
mutual exasperation of the public mind, they should be hurried into it be- 
fore reason or religion has had time to assert their authority. It would 
be impossible to exaggerate the evils of such a conflict, not merely as re- 
rds the material and moral suffering it would entail upon both countries, 
ut still more in the scandal and reproach it would bring on our common 
Christianity. 

It appears to this Committee, that the best hope of averting so terrible a 
calamity lies, in bringing the influence of the distinctively Christian ele- 
ment in both communities to bear, as widely as possible, upon that public 
opinion, which, more than the communications of diplomatists, or the coun- 
sels of cabinets, must ultimately decide the question of peace or war. Un- 
der these circumstances, the Committee thought they might be permitted, 
respectfully to suggest to the various religious bodies in this country, the 
desirableness and duty of specially addressing kindred bodies on the other 
side of the Atlantic, with reference to the present conjuncture, so as, if pos- 
sible, to throw the oil of Christian love on the rising waters of strife. 

It appears to them perfectly practicable, without at all entering upon the 
confessedly difficult question pending between the two Governments, for 
those who represent the Christian churches of our land, upon broad grounds 
of religion and humanity, to speak to their fellow-Christians in America in 
such language and spirit, as, by the blessing of God, may be attended with 
the happiest effects, and elicit a response from them, which may be no less 
useful ‘n its influence on the public sentiments of our own country. 

Surely, this must be caneidered a testing time, a time to prove whether 
the Christianity of England and America be a principle of any power in in- 
fluencing the sentiments and feelings of their people, so as to aid in giving 
a calm and wise direction to their international policy. ” 


The above was addressed to an officer or influential member of each ec- 
clesiastical body. 


ADDRESS TO CHRISTIAN MINISTERS, 


The Committee of the Peace Society, in no presuming or dictatorial spirit, 
but under a profound sense of the duty which devolves upon them at this 
solemn crisis, venture most respectfully but earrestly, to appeal to Chris- 
tian ministers of all denominations throughout this land. It needs no ar- 

ment to show that a war between England and America,— prolonged, 

esperate and sanguinary, as it is sure to prove, if it once break forth,— 
would be one of the most tremendous cilamities that can befall the civ- 
ilized world. It is not merely the fearful material injuries which these two 
great nations have the power of inflicting upon each other, by the destruc- 
tion of the enormous commerce that exists between them, by plundering 
each other’s property on the sea, by unlimited mutual carnage and desola- 
tion. But worse than all to a Christian mind would be the moral aspects 
of such a conflict. For the two nations are virtually one. Sprung from 
the same stock, inheriting the same traditions, speaking the same language, 
nourished by the same literature, professing the same faith, and united to- 
gether in a thousand ways,—by domestic alliances, by private friendships, 
by frequent religious communion, by common enterprises of Christian phi- 
lanthropy,—it is impossible not to feel that such a war would be essentially 
a civil war. ‘The evil of sucha war,” as has been well said, ‘‘ would be 
not merely olitical, financial and commercial, grevicus as these would be. 
It would inflict a wound on men’s souls, consciences, principles; it would 
infuse venom into their blood ; it would pervert their views of truth and 
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Christianity, and the hatred produced by it would be malignant and dura- 
ble, in exact proportion to the nearness of their kindred.” 

That there is a great, a pressing danger of this calamity coming upon us, 
it is impossible to doubt. But whence arises this danger? Isit from any 
insuperable difficulty in adjusting by peaceable means the particular ques- 
tion that has lately arisen tetween the two governments? No one will 
imagine itfor a moment. Far graver disputes have often been settled with- 
out war. If there be no other expedient, is it not just for one of those 
questions, that may with the utmost propriety be referred to the decision 
of an impartial arbitrator? But the danger is lest the people of the two 
countries should become so exasperated by incessant appeals to their pas- 
sions, as to hurry them into strife, against the wiser judgment of their gov- 
ernments, and against all considerations of interest, reason, humanity and 
religion. Unhappily there is a large class in every community that have 
an interest in war, and another class who from sheer violence of temper 
seem to take a pleasure in fomenting quarrels between States. It is impos- 
sible to observe the tone taken by glare proportion of the press on both 
sides, without feeling that this mighty engine of influence is be:ng more 
and more pressed into the service of passion. Without suspecting the 
writers of a deliberate desire to embroil the two countries, they allow 
themselves such a license of invective, they indulge so unsparingly in re- 
ciprocal accusations, challenges and defiances, that by a necessary process, 
mutual exasperation is increased day by day. Bitterness begets bitterness. 
Violence inflames violence. 

Is there any means of counteracting these pernicious and perilous ten- 
dencies, and calling down the public mind on both sid:s to a tone of mod- 
eration more becoming two great kindred and Christian nations? Sucha 
means unquestionably exists in the power of the Christian ministry. Shall 
this mighty power be employed in the interests of peace or of war? Sure- 
ly, there cannot be a moment’s hesitation on any man’s mind as to the side 
on which it ought to be employed. The God of the Gospel is emphatically 
“the very God of peace.” The character of Him, whose life and doctrine 
constitute the very essence of Christianity, is the most perfect embodiment 
that the world has ever witnessed of love—of love patient, forbearing, 
long-suffering to the utmost, and yet victorious beyond the wildest dreams 
of military conquest. The spirit which pervades the whole system, is the 
spirit of ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, pentleness, fears That 
which constitutes its great and glorious peculiarity in dealing with the evil 
with which the world is fraught, is its method of ‘ overcoming evil with 
good.” 

Can it be doubted, for an instant, that with such an instrument as this 
in their hands, the hundred thousand ministers of Christ scattered through- 
out England and America, could, if they only united in the effort, soon 
produce, on both sides of the Atlantic, a state of public opinion which, 
with the blessing of Heaven, would banish the very possibility of war be- 
tween the two nations? 

Surely, surely, it may be hoped that the ministers of the Gospel of Peace, 
will, on such a subject, and at so awful a crisis in the history of the two 
most civilized and Christian nations of the world, take their tone, not 
from the angry and excited journalists who live amid the turbulent ele- 
ments of secular politics, but from that higher law, of which they are the 
avowed exponents, and to diffuse whose influence through society is the 
one supreme and solemn business of their life. Is not this a moment when 
they are called upon to inculcate with renewed and emphatic earnestness 
upon the people around them, who are swayed by the vague and violent 
impulses of passion, the duty of cherishing those dispositions which are so 
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distinctively and emphatically Christian—the forbearance that can restrain 

its own evil impulses; the patience that can await the subsidence of anger 

in another: the divine charity, which “ suffereth long and is kind, which 

vaunteth not itself, which is not easily provoked, which thinketh no evil, 

phat beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
things?” 

There will be no lack of stimulants to the opposite class of feelings. In- 
deed they need no stimulants. National pride, anger, resentment, re- 
venge, and that spurious and vindictive patriotism which expresses itself 
rather in hatred and defiance of other countries, than in an enlightened re- 
gard for the interests of its own—these are the feelings eo congenial to 
man’s evil nature, that they require no incitements, But such incitements 
are, and will be applied from a thousand sources. Whu is to stem the 
torrent of evil intluenecs that will be thus created, and which may soon 
threaten to sweep away before it alike our reason and our religion ? Who, 
unless it be the ministers of the Prince of Peace, who have been set apart 
for the service of the altar and the sanctuary, that coming forth at such a 
time as this, with their minds calmed by communion with the eternal and 
immutable forms of God's truth, that they might be better fitted to allay 
the perturbed spirits of those who dwell amid the feverish excitements of 
commercial and political life. 

Let them boldly fulfil this sublime, this glorious function. Let them. 

roclaim aloud the truce of God. Let them stand up amid the storm, and 
in the name of their Divine Master, rebuke the raging tempest of human 
passion. Above al) let them call together their people, for united, earn- 
est and importunate prayer to Him, who holds the hearts of all men in his 
hands, that He would, in his merciful providence, interpose to avert from 
us so great a calamity, and give peace in our time. 
JOSEPH PEASE, President. 
Henry RIcHARD, Secretary. 


THE Spirit or War.—During the war of our revolution, a detach- 
ment of Ainerican troops was stationed un Harlaem heights, N. Y., in 
view of an expected attack from the British. Ona certain day, the alarm 
was given, and a company of volunteers went out to meet the enemy. As 
they came within sight, the American officer ordered a part of his men to 
lie flat on the ground, and let those in the rear advance to meet the first 
fire of the British. As these fell, killed or wounded, the others were to 
raise and receive the next shower of balls. 

Among the latter was a young fifer, who, to win his share of military 
fame, caluntecred in the skirmish; and in the order of retreat, he received 
a bullet in the back, which was never taken out, though the life of the in- 
dividual was prolonged to eighty-four years. The writer has heard him 
say, that when the recruits were ordered to fire, the young fifer advanced, 
his nerves braced to the most desperate act. The groans of his dying 
countrymen who had just fallen around him, the roar of the cannon, the 
scent of powder, and the music of the band, goaded him to madness. He 
fixed his eye on a British soldier before him, and had but one desire of his 
heart—to fire and kill him! He supposed his fire was effectual, as he saw 
him fall, at the same moment receiviug the wound himself which he sup- 
posed to be mortal. Reader, in what condition must the soul be that en- 
ters eternity from the battle-field ? 
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ENGLISH QUAKERS ON WAR WITH AMERICA. 


The Society of Friends in England, true to their principles, promptly ad- 
dressed to their Government an able memorial, from which we make a few 


extracts :— 

‘¢ The hatred of a brother when once offended is a proverb. Nor were the 
feelings which existed between England and America after the War of In- 
dependence, and the War respecting the Rights of Neutrals, by any means 
an exception to this proverbial truth. By degrees, however, animosity and 
mutual suspicion subsided. The reciprocal visits of enlightened travellers, 
the vast increase of commercial relations, and the healthy emulation in 
Christian philanthropy, in science and in literature were, under the Divine 
blessing, producing an improved tone of both personal and national feel- 
ing, when at length, in 1860, the visit of the Heir-apparent of the British 
throne to the United States seemed to complete the entente cordiale be- 
tween the two countries. It is little more than twelve months since Eng- 
lish subjects and American citizens were alike rejoicing in this healthy 
condition of the relations between these two great divisions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

Now, however, with sadness of heart we see all this sorrowfully changed, 
and a question of international law, which, if it could be submitted toa 
competent tribunal of able jurists, whether European or American, or to 
the mediation or arbitrament of any independent State, might probably in 
a few hours be settled to the satisfaction of all parties, appears to be in 
imminent danger of occasioning a vast destruction of human life, a prodi- 
gious waste of treasure, a total interruption of trade and social intercourse, 
and an incalculable amount of moral evil; whilst it is just as impossible, in 
the nature of things, for the question of right or wrong to be realiy cleared 
up by such an appeal to the sword, as it was for the guilt or innocence of 
the accused, in medieval times, to be settled by the wager of battle, or the 
passsge over burning plough-shares. | 

There are many circumstances in the present position uf England, which 
enable her to maintain a perfectly temperate and conciliatory attitude ; and 
would it not seem ungenerous to drive matters to extremities with the 
United States at the time when they are engaged in a struggle for their 
national integrity, if not for their national existence ? May we not, then, 
as Christians, appeal to the enlightened rulers of this highly professing 
Christian country, imploring them, whilst commendably vigilant for the 
interests and the character of England, to endeavor to follow out the Gos- 
pel rule of doing as they would be done by, a rule not less binding on na- 
tions than on individuals? 

We would further suggest that, after the vast sacrifices which England 
has made for the abolition of the Slave Trade and Slavery in our own pos- 
sessions and by other countries, which has been an object so consistentl 
promoted through life by the Statesmen whom we are now addressing, it 
would be deeply humiliating if, by being involved in this war, our country 
should ultimately find itself in active co-operation with the South and 
Slavery, against the North and Freedom ; though in saying this we do not 
intend to express our approval, in all respects, of the course pursued by 
the North in reference to Slavery. 

We may perhaps be permitted to mention, as an additional reason for 
our strong advocacy of the preservation of Peace with America, that as the 
principal Founder of two of its States, and many of the original settlers 
of other States, were our brethren in religious profession, between whom 
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and ourselves a cordial correspondence has been maintained for nearly two 
centuries, we have a special religious as well as national interest in the 
question; and though the Government of those States has long passed in- 
to less pacific hands, yet our brethren there still have a considerable influ- 
ence on their State Legislatures, and their voice has often been heard with 
effect at Washington. We shall therefore at once apprize our American 
Friends of the step which we have now taken, and shall urge them also to 
use their influence in furtherance of the cause of Peace.” 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE WITH THE SOUTH. 


It is true we could have had peace, but on what terms? Allow a few 
hundred thousand masters to govern the land, suppress free speech, place 
this Government which our fathers ordained for F erty on the side of sla- 
very, imbue all its officers with the spirit of despotism, give all our forts 
into their hands, bow the neck submissively, and say with the beast of Ba- 
laam, ‘Am I not thine ass, upon which thou hast ridden ever since I was 
thine unto this day?’ become slaves ourselves; allow what is evidently 
coming if the South is separate—the African slave trade; and we could 
have had peace. 

Peace? No, not yet; one thing more is demanded. We must change 
our honest convictions. The great grievance the South complains of is 
that of our consciences. We have no love for slavery. The world loathes 
it. It is the curse of the country. It is the great black blot on our coun- 
try. Itis the outlaw of civilization. We instinctively feel slavery to be 
wrong; and no fine-spun logic ean overpower that honest conviction. It 
is a great ulccr, hateful and sickening. We wonder at the infatuation 
which tries to perpetuate it. Founded in man-stealing, a perpetual rob- 
bery, a worse than heathenish denial of natural right, accompanied by 
brutality, lust, and violence, indefensible for a moment,on natural or 
Christian principles; who can wonder that they who uphold this system, 
not as an evil to be borne with, but a good to be made permanent, can but 
complain of the conscience of the world? We cannot change. We cannot 
believe slavery te be right. Our fathers fought for liberty ; and slavery is 
opposed to all our traditions. Our declaration says that all men have 
equil rights in the eye of the law; and slavery denies those rights. Our 
Constitution declares that our Government was instituted to “establish 
justice,” and slavery is a horrible injustice; to “secure liberty,” and sla- 
very is thus banned. It is far from wonderful that they wish to get away 
from the great Declaration and the Constitution. We are with our fathers. 
They ask us to change. No! never!—A. H. Quint. 


War UncERTAIN.—The results of war are always uncertain, and the 
avowed object is seldom attained. Our last war with Great Britain was 
waged because that power claimed the right of impressing British-born 
seamen in American vessels, on the principle that a British subject could 
not renounce his allegiance to his own government by entering into the 
service ofa oe power, or becoming naturalized under it. After endur- 
ing the expense, loss and misery of war for a few years, our Government 
appointed Commissioners to negotiate peace, and they were instructed to 
insist upon an article by which the offensive claim of Great Britian should 
be given up. “If this is not done,” said the instructions, “the war will 
have been waged in vain.” It was not done; the treaty of peace contained 
no allusion to the alleged cause of the war !—Friend’s Rev. 
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BOY SOLDIERS : 
WAR HATCHING ITS YOUNG BROOD. 


The war fever has reached the children. The very babies are in arms. 
Every street has its home-guard of juveniles. We saw, the other day, in 
Hudson street, a company of six-year-old ‘Continentallers” in full revo- 
lutionary rig, commanded by a gentleman about four feet high, attred in 
the uniform of a general officer of Washington’s army, and wearing under 
his three-cocked hat a well powdered wig, with a formidable queue. The 
members of the company were all nearly of the same height and age ; anc 
the gravity with which they marched alung the sidewalk to the music of a 
couple of real drums, would have done honor to veterans. The Zouave 
dress is, however, most in vogue with our Lilliputian infantry. Red pants 
and red caps, with gold taasele, are in universal request amozg heroic 
youths of from five to twelve years of age, and mothers and sisters find it 
difficult to supply the demand. We should say, at a rough guess, that 
Fourteenth street and Fifth Avenue could turn out to-day nearly two- 
hundred Zouaves of tender years, fully equipped and eager for mischief. 
The uniforms of many of these youngsters are rich and costly ; and they 
may be seen parading the up-town streets and squares every fine day after 
school hours, very much in the style of military children of a larger growth. 

It must not be supposed, however, that these little cadets of our “ fi-st 
families ” are a whit more ardent and enthusiastic in their soldiery than the 
rough and raged urchins that run wild about the streets. This is no silk 
stocking movement. The little gamins of our Rue St. Antoine have gone 
into it with all their childish hearts and souls. One sees them every day 
in the by-streets, mustering by scores, with sticks for muskets, paper caps 
for shakos, and cracked tin pots for drums, looking just as happy in their 
‘looped and windowed raggedness,” as if they had been born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, and formed a portion of the world’s gilt ginger- 
bread. N. Y. Ledger. 


THe UNION AS IT IS, OR PERPETUAL WaR.—What better compromise 
than the Constitution is possible? Suppose we separate, ani form a 
treaty ; then we become aliens, and directly we become enemies. We can- 
not divide these rivers that go coursing through our land. A treaty would 
only be a source of unending wars. Not a day would pass without causes 
of difficulty, and contests that would drench the border in blood. If we 
cannot live under the Constitution, we certainly cannot be safe by a treaty, 
nor rest upon compromise.—Senator Johnson. 


Foop FoR AN ARMY.—An army officer estimates that 50,000 men con- 
sume daily 311 tons of provisions. Assuming that the men could carry 
three days’ food, 300 horses would be required to carry the food needed for 
each day after. Their baggage and ammunition would require at least ss 
much more carrying material ; so that an army of 50,000, properly supplied, 
and having a small proportion of horse soldiers, would need over 1,000 
horses, carrying a ton each, for a single days’ necessaries. The following 
is a careful estimate of the farm products required for a year by the great 
army of 500,000 authorized by Congress : 684,000 barrels of pork, 1,140,- 
625 of beef, 5,239,563 bushels of wheat, and 456,250 of beana. For 75,000 
horses, 101,625 tons of hay and 10,265,525 bushels of oats will be required 
If this amount was placed in wagon-loads of fifty bushela of grain each 
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and a ton each of the other articles, and the wagons placed in a continuous 
line, allowing thirty feet to each, they would reach about 3,000 miles; so 
that while the head rested in Washington, the rear might be watering their 
horses in the bay of San Francisco. ‘This calculation makes ao allowance 
for waste or loss by capture, nor for the consumption of those not belong- 
ing to the legitimate army, nor for the navy; nor does it include the rice, 
coffee, sugar, vinegar, candles, soap, and salt required by regular rations. 


THE Manassas BATTLE FIBLD.—Early yesterday morning I took a rapid 
ride over this famous battle field. The effect was terrible. The field 
stretched desolate, but not blank before the eye. Most of the Yankee 
dead had been merelv covered up in shallow trenches; and from these 
broken mounds, black and putrified limbs stretched out to the sight. Here 
was a head partially uncovered, with the hair dropping off at the touch of 
the finger ; there a bunch of ghastly and putrified fingers clenched over the 
shallow earth of its grave. The stench was almost intolerable, even in the 
morning air. An army surgeon, who accompanied us in our visit to the 
field, says that on visiting it but a day after the battle, he found the corpses 
with which it was strewn, black as negroes. The field itself shows no 
signs of the scars of war. The grass has grown agein; but the torn and 
mangled timber in every direction, shows the terrible effects of the fire. 
Even in little trees, scarcely the thickuess of the arm, five or six shots can 
be pointed out. 


A Harvest op Deatu.—Dr. Lyon, Brigade Surgeon under Gen. Lyon 
at the battle of Wilson’s Creek, was witness to the following extraordinary 
incident :—‘ A rebel soldier waved a large and costly secession flag defiant- 
ly, when a cannon ball struck him to the earth dead. A second soldier 
instantly picked up the prostrate flag, and waived it again; a second can- 
non bail instantly shattered his body. A third soldier raised and waved 
the flag ; and a third cannon ball crushed into his breast, and he fe)l dead. 
Yet a fourth time was the flag raised ; the soldier waved it, and turned to 
elimb over the fence with it into the woods. As he stood astride the fence 
@ moment, balancing to keep the heavy flag upright, a fourth cannon ball 
struck him in the side, cutting him completely in two, so that one half of 
his body fell on one side of the fence, and the other half on the other side, 
while the flag itself lodged on the fence, and was captured a few minutes 
afterwards by our troops.’ 


AFTER-ScENES OF BartLe aT WItson's CREEK.—Six of our wounded 
menlived nine days on the battle field at Wilson’s Creek, Mo., before they 
were accidentally discovered by a Union man travelling over the field, who 
took them home and had them cared for. One of the men thus found, 
named Gronert, a German, was wounied at first in the leg; and, after ly- 
ing about an hour, the wound becoming painful, he changed the position 
of tne wounded leg by placing it on the well one, when he was again 
shot in the foot of the same ieg that was injured. These poor men obtain- 
ed nourishment to prolong existence amid this scene ofjhorrors by crawling 
about, and getting at the contents of the haversacks strewn about the field 
amid the carcasses of men and horses. 
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ATROCITIES OF THE REBELLION. 


' ‘We are not at all disappointed in the moral character of the rebellion or 
civil war now raging in our country. War in any form, and for any object, 
is bad enough; but we early foresaw that a war by professedly Christian 
Slaveholders for the permanent support and exteusion of slavery—the only 
true designation of this contest—in such a land and age as ours, would 
probably be attended with outrages and horrors very like those of the first 
French Revolution. We deem it our duty to chronicle a few specimens 
too well attested to doubt their substantial truth. 


HIRING INDIANS TO FIGHT Us.—Rebel emissaries were early sent to 
enlist the Indians; and most of the tribes have caught the bait, and prom- 
ised active aid. A body of 1300 Indian warriors, armed with rifle, bowie- 
knife and tomahawk, and with their faces painted one half red, and the 
other black, joined at one time the rebel camp at Arkansas. In our Revo- 
lutionary war there were in the British Parliament men brave and humane 
enough to denounce their own government for employing Indians in their 
savage warfare; but the South is eager to get such allies, and to bring 
them, with their barbarous weapons, into the field. 


THe REBEL Move or WARFARE.—“ If, turning from this revolting spec- 
tacle, we fix our gaze,” says the Washington Intelligencer, “ upon the kind 
of war which the secessionists themselves wage in Missouri, and in a great- 
er or less degree wherever they have the power, we shall be brought to 
the conclusion, that the presence of Indian savages cannot greatly intensify 
the horrors of the internecine strife into which they willingly plunge every 
State or community that they cannot entirely contro) or possess. The con- 
dition into which they have brought Missouri is thus described by the St. 
Louis Republican: ‘The Secessionists of Missouri have undertaken te 
make this State too hot for those who love the Union and the Constitu- 
tion of our fathers. Pretending to build the edifice of disunion on the 
coctrine of State rights, they wage war upon the State as well as upon in- 
dividuals. And their way of waging war! Shooting into passenger trains ; 
lying in wait in ambush and behind stumps, to fire upon some defenceless 
traveller; placing kegs of powder upon railroad tracks; calling citizens 
out of their beds at night to tar and feather or hang them; robbing fields 
of their crops, pechasde of their fruits, farms of their stock; burning 
bridges and depots; setting fire to barns and dwellings, and establishing 
such a reign of terror as is making women and children frantic, and driving 
peace-loving inhabitants from their homes by scores and hundreds.’ 


“ The condition of affairs in Southwest Missouri is deplorable. Number- 
less atrocities and excesses are daily committed by the rebel forces and those 
in league and sympathy with them. It is estimated that four-fifths of the 
horses in possession of the rebel troops, who are generally mounted, were 
stolen. Foraging parties levy their contributions on friends and foes alike. 
Frequent robberies of stores have been committed. Large quantities of 
grain have been taken, and all the flouring mills have been pressed to per- 
form ashare in the exactions. This system of plunder is but asmall part of 
the aggravations which afflict the inhabitants in the region indicated. 
Their fears are excited by roving bands of Indians accompanying the rebel 
horde. It is averred that a Cherokee named Fry has a commission in his 
deer skin pouch ensuring him a reward of $50 for the scalp usually worn 
by Dr. Stemmer, of Jasper county.” 
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TREATMENT OF THE WOUNDED AND PRISONERS.—A writer who “ gives 
only accounts taken from officers of what they themselves saw” at Bull 
Run, avows that “the proofs are overwhelming and incontrovertible, that 
our wounded mer were systematically murdered, that our surgeons were 
systematically shot down, that our ambulances were systematically blown 
up by shells, and that at the last, our hospital, a church building, was 
charged on by cavalry, who rode up and fired their revolvers through the 
windows at the wounded men as they lay on the floors, and at the surgeons 
who were attending to their wants, and that the enemy eventually set fire 
to the building, and burned it, and init scores of wounded and dying men.” 


During the battle “they carried American flags to deceive our men, and 
when small squads that had got separated from their regiments, approached 
these flags, they were fired upon and slaughtered. The Rebels, also, fired 
upon the wounded, standing hen up for targets, and then firing at them. 
One of the Connecticut men saw this done. A number of the 2d New York 
saw the Rebels’ sharpshooters fire upon and kill two vivandieres who were 
giving wine and water to the wounded. ‘Lhey also shot at ambulances 
bringing off the wounded, attacked flags of truce sent out to succor the 
suffering, fired point-blank at the buildings used as hospitals, and it is said 
by some, that they fired the buildings. Capt. Haggerty was killed in a 
charge. When his body was found, his throat was cut from ear to ear, 
and his ears and nose were cut off. Many of the wounded were found thus 
disfigured. The faces of our dead were found horribly mauled with the 
butt-ends of muskets, and their bodies filled with wounds, evidently inflict- 
ed after they had fallen on the field. Poor Capt. Downey, being overpow- 
ered by numbers, threw down his arms and surrendered. ‘ We take no 
prisoners, d—n ye,’ was the reply; and he was literally blown to pieces, 
no less than sixteen palls entering his body.’’ 


“‘ We have had,” says the N. Y. Observer, “ a conversation with a young 
aaa who was an active participant in the fight at Bull Run. We 
ave known him well for many years, and have entire confidence in his 
veracity. He confirms the statements that have been denied respecting the 
atrocities perpetrated by the rebels on our wounded. His own observation 
enabled him to testify that our wounded were butchered while they were 
lying helpless, and pleading for mercy. It is painful to repeat such etate- 
ments; but, when they come to us in a way to compel us to believe them, 
it is a duty to make them known to the shame of the men who do such 
deeds, even in the excitement of war.” 


FEMALE BRUTALITY.—It would seem as if the rebellion made in sone 
cases monsters even of women. “A benevolent (!) lady offers in one case 
a liberal premium for human scalps sufficient to make a bed-quilt!” The 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says on reliable authority, that “an officer 
took possession of the valuable trunks of a rebel officer, with his beautiful 
uniform, linen, watch, bowie-knife, Bible (!) and letters; and one of the let- 
ters, (opened to find a direction) written by a lady, closed with this sen- 
tence, ‘If you succeed in killing a Yankee, 1 wish you would skin him and 
tan the hide; I have something in mind that I want to make of it.’” 


REWARDS FOR Broura.ity.—The Southern Congress some time ago 
offered ‘a bounty of twenty dollars for each person on board any armed 
ship or vessel belonging to the United States, at the commencement of any 
engagement, which shall be burned, sunk or destroyed by any vessel com- 
missioned as aforesaid, for each and every prisoner by them captured and 
brought into port.’ We believe that such a piece of barbarism as this never 
before disgraced the statute-book of a professedly civilized people. 
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SKINNING ENEMIES.—The rumor, long discredited as incredible, hes 
come at length to be proved beyond reasonable doubt, that a son of Joba 
Brown, so well known as the leader in the affair at Harper’s Ferry, was 
actually flayed, his skin tanned, and sent in little bits over the South as 
mementoes of the vengeance inflicted. A specimen, found by one of our 
Generals in Virginia, and forwarded to Prof. Martin in the city of New 
York, was seen by the editor of the NW. Y. Tribune. We do not marvel in 
the least at such an exhibition of barbarism, for there is literally nothing 
that slavery will not do for the attainment of its ends. The world is only 
beginning now to see how bad it is. 


SENATOR SUMNER ON THE TRENT AFFAIR. 


This admirable speech, delivered in the United States Senate, January 9, 
1862, breathing a spirit so excellent, and embodying in a small compass s0 
much learning and logic, deserves to be circulated through the whole civ- 
ilized world. If brought before the sixty millions of England and Ameri- 
ca, it would do more than a hundred battles towards setting aright the 
points in dispute. We can give only a few extracts. 


THE MAIN FACTS IN THE CASE. 


Two old men and two younger associates, recently taken from the Brit- 
ish mail packet Trent, on the high seas, by order of Captain Wilkes, of the 
United States Navy, and afterwards detained in custody at Fort Warren, 
have been liberated, and placed at the disposition of the British Govern- 
ment. This has been done at the instance of that Government, courteous- 
ly conveyed, and founded on the assumption that the original capture of 
ee men was an act of violence which was an affront to the British flag, 
and a violation of international law. This is a simple outline of the facts. 

These two old men were citizens of the United States, and for man 
years Senators, One, (Mason) was the author of the fugitive slave bill, 
and the other (Slidell) was the chief author of the fillibustering system 
which has disgraced our national name, and disturbed our national peace. 
Occupying places of trust and power in the service of their country, they 
conspired against it, and at last the secret traitors and conspirators became 
open rebels. The present rebellion, now surpassing in proportions and also 
in wickedness any rebellion in history, was from the beginning quickened 
and promoted by their untiring energies. That country to which they 
owed love, honor and obedience, they betrayed, and gave over to violence 
and outrage. Treason, conspiracy and rebellion, each in succession, have 
acted through them. The incalculable expenditures which now task our 
national resources, the untold derangement of affairs not only at home but 
also abroad, the levy of armies almost without an example, the devastation 
of extended regions of territory, the plunder of peaceful ships on the ocean, 
and the slaughter of fellow-citizens on the murderous battle field; such are 
some of the consequences proceeding directly from them. 

To carry forward still further the gigantic crime of which they were so 
large a part, these two old men, with their two younger associates, stole 
from Charleston on board a rebel steamer, and, under cover of darkness 
and storm, running the blockade and avoiding the cruisers in that neigh- 
borhood, sieeecded in reaching the neutral island of Cuba, where with open 
display, and the knowledge of the British consul, they embarked on board 
the British mail packet the Trent, bound for St. Thomas, whence they were 
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to embark for England, in which kingdom one of them was to play the part 
of ambassador of the rebellion, while the other was to play the same part 
in France. The original treason, conspiracy and rebellion cf which they 
were so heinously guilty, were all continued on this voyage, which became 
a prolongation of the original crime, destined to still further excess through 
their ambassadorial pretensions, which, it was hoped, would array two 
great nations against the United States, and enlist them openly in behalf 
of an accursed slaveholding rebellion. While on their way, the ambassa- 
dors were arrested by Captain Wilkes, of the United States steamship San 
Jacinto, an accomplished officer, already well known by his scientific explo- 


rations, who, on this occasion, acted without instructions from his govern- ~ 


ment. 
BRITISH PRECEDENTS. 


If this transaction be regarded exclusively in the light of British prece- 
dents; if we follow the seeming authority of the British admiralty, speak- 
ing by its greatest voice; and especially if we accept the oft-repeated ex- 
amples of British cruisers, upheld by the British Government against the 
oft-repeated protests of the United States, we shall not find it difficult to 
vindicate it. The act becomes questionable only when brought to the 
touchstone of thcse liberal principles, which from earliest times the Amer- 
ican Government has openly avowed and sought to advance, and which 
other European nations have accepted with regard to the sea. Indeed, 
Great Britain cannot complain except by now adopting those identical 
principles; and should we undertake to vindicate the act, it can be done 
only by repudiating those identical principles. Our two cases will be re- 
versed. Great Britain is armed with American principles, while to us are left 
only those British principles which, throughout our history, have been 
constantly, deliberately and solemnly rejected. 

Of course it is not an affront; for an accident can never be an affront to 
an indivicual or to a nation. Public report forbids us to continue ignorant 
of the precise ground on which this sct 1s presented as a violation of inter- 
national law. It is admitted that a United States man-of-war, meeting a 
British mail steamer beyond the territorial limits of Great Britain, might 
subject her to visitation and search; also the United States ship-of-war 
might put a prize crew on board the British steamer, and carry her off to a 
point of the United States for adjudication by a prize court there ; but that 
she would have no right to remove the emissaries, who were nct apparent - 
ly officers in the military or naval service, and carry them off as prisoners 
leaving the ship to pursue her voyage. Under the circumstances, in the 
exercise of a belligerent right, the British steamer, with all on board, might 
have been captured and carried off; but according to the British law offi- 
cers, on whose professional opinion the British cabinet has acted, the whole 
proceeding was vitiated by the failure to take the packet into port for con- 
demnation. 

Thus it appears that the present complaint of the British Government fs 
not founded on the assumption by the American war-steamer of the belli- 
gerent right of search; nor on the ground that this right was exercised on 
board a neutral vessel between two neutral ports; nor that it was exercised 
on board a mail steamer, sustained by a subvention from the Crown, and 
officered in part from the royal navy ; nor that it was exercised in a case 
where the penalties of contraband could not attach; but it is founded 
simply and precisely on the idea that persons, other than apparent officers 
in the military or naval service, cannot be taken out of a suspected ship at 
the mere will of the officer who exercises the right of search, and without 
any form of trial. 
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NO CAUSE FOR WAR IN ANY EVENT. 


Do not forget that the question involved in this controversy is strictly a 

acca of law, precisely like a question of trespass between two neigh- 

ors. The British cabinet began proceedings by taking the opinion of their 
law advisers, precisely as an individual begins proceedings in a suit at law 
by taking the opinion of his attorney. To make such a question a case of 
war, or to suggest that war is a proper mode of deciding it, is simply to 
revive, in collossal proportions, the exploded ordeal by battle, and to imi- 
tate those dark ages when such proceeding was openly declared to b2 the 
best and most honorable mode of deciding even an abstract point of law. 
‘‘It was a matter of doubt and dispute,” says an early historian, ‘‘ whether 
the sons of a son ought to be reckoned among the children of the family, 
and succeed equally with their uncles, if their father happened to die while 
their grandfather was alive. An assembly was called to deliberate on this 
point, and it was the general opinion that it ought to be remitted to the 
examination and decision of judges. But the emperor, fullowing a better 
course, and desirous of dealing honorably with his people and nobles, a 
pointed the matter to be decided by battle between two champions.” 
similar spirit has it been latterly proposed, amidst the amazement of the 
civilized world, to withdraw the point of Jaw, now raised by Great Britain, 
from peaceful adjudication, and submit it to trial by combat. But the irra- 
tional anachronism of such a proposition becomes more flagrant from the 
inconsistency of the party which makes it; for it cannot be forgotten that 
in times past, on this identical point uf law, Great Britain persistently held 
an opposite ground from that which she now takes. . 

A question of international law should not be presented on any mere 
argumentum ad hominem. It would be of little value to show that Captain 
Wilkes was sustained by British authority and practice, if he were con- 
demned by international law as interpreted by his own country. It belongs 
to us now, nay, let it be our pride, at any cost of individual prepossessions or 
transitory i beaalas to uphold that law in all its force, as it was often de- 
clared by the best men in our history, and illustrated by national acts ; and 
let us seize the present occasion to consecrate its positive and unequivocal 
recognition. In exchange for the prisoners set free, we receive from Great 
Britain a practical assent, too long deferred, to a principle early propound- 
ed by our country, and standing forth on every page of our history. The 
same voice which asks for their liberation, renounces in the same breath an 
odious pretension, for whole generations the scourge of peaceful commerce, 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH PRACTICE IN CONTRAST. 


Great Britain, throughout her municipal history, has practicallv contrib- 
uted to the establishment of freedom beyond all other nations. There are 
at least seven institutions or principles which she has given to civilization: 
first, the trial by jury ; secondly, the writ of habeas corpus; thirduiy, the 
freedom of the press ; fourthly, bills of rights ; fitthly, the representative 
system; sixthly, the rules and orders of debate, constituting parlimentary 
law ; and seventhly, the principle that the air is too pure for a slave to 
breathe, long ago declared and first made a reality by British law. No 
other nation can show such peaceful triumphs. Bunt, while thus entitled to 
our gratitude for glorious contributions to municipal law, we turn with dis- 
sent and sorrow from much which she has sought to fasten upon interna- 
tional law. In municipal questions Great Britian drew inspiration from 
her own native common law, which was instinct with freedom ; but espec- 
ially in maritime questions, arising under the law of nations, this power 
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seems to have acted on that obnoxious principle of the Roman law, posi- 
tively discarded in municipal questions, Quod principi placuit, legis vigorem 
habet, and too often, under this inspiration, to have imposed upon weaker 
nations her own arbitrary will. The time has been when she pretended to 
sovereignty over the seas surrounding the British isles, as far as Cape Fin- 
isterre to the sonth, and Vanstaten, in Norway, to the north. But driven 
from this pretension, other pretensions, less local, but hardly less offensive, 
were avowed. The boast of ‘* Rule, Britannia, rule the waves,” was prac- 
tically adopted by British courts of admiralty, and universal maritime 
rights were subjected to the special exigencies of British interests. In the 
consciousness of strength, and with a navy that could not be opposed, this 
power has put chains upon the sea. 

The commerce of the United States, as it began to whiten the ocean, was 
cruelly decimated by these arbitrary pretensions. American ships and 
cargoes, while, in the language of Lond Russell, “ pursuing a lawful and 
innocent voyage,” suffered from the British admiralty courts more than 
from rock or tempest. Shipwreck was less frequent than confiscation ; and 
when it came, it was easier to bear. But the loss of property stung less 
than the outrage of impressment, by which foreigners, under the protection 
of the American flag, and also American citizens, without any form of trial, 
and at the mere mandate of a navy officer, who for the moment acted as a 
judicial tribunal, were dragged away from the deck which should have been 
to them a sacred altar. This outrage, which was feebly vindicated by the 
municipal claim of Great Britian to the services of her own subjects, was 
enforced arrogantly and perpetually on the high seas, where municipal law 
is silent, and international law aleae prevails. The belligerent right of 
search, derived from international law, was employed for this purpose, and 
the quarter-deck of every British cruiser was made a floating judgment 
seat. The practice began early, and was continued constantly; nor did it 
discriminate among its victims. 

It is mentioned by Mr Jefferson, and repeated by a British writer on in- 
ternational law, that two nephews of Washington, on their way home from 
Europe, were ravished from the protection of the American flag, without 
any judicial proceedings, and placed as common seamen under the ordin- 
ary discipline of British ships-of-war. The victims were counted by thous- 
ands. Lord Castlereagh himself admitted, on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, that an inquiry, instituted by the British Government, had discovered 
in the British fleet three thousand five hundred men claiming to be impress- 
ed Americans. At our Department of State six thousand cases were re- 
corded; and it was estimated that at least as many more might have occurred 
of which no information had been received. ‘Thus, according to this offic- 
ial admission of the British minister, there was reason to believe that the 
quarter-deck of a British man-of-war had been made a floating judgment 
eeat three thousand five hundred times, while, according to the records of 
our own State Department, it had been made a floating judgment seat six 
thousand times and upwards; and each time an American citizen had been 
taken from the protection of his flag without any form of trial kncwn to the 
law. If a pretension so intrinsically lawless could be sanctioned by pre- 
cedent, Great Britain would have succeeded in interpolating it into the law 
of nations. 

Protest, argument, negotiation, correspondence, and war itself—unhap- 
pily the last reason of republics as of kings—were all employed in vain by 
the United States to procure a renunciation of this intolerable pretension. 
The ablest papers in our diplomatic history are devoted to this purpose; 
and the only serious war in which we have been engaged, until summoned 
to encounter this rebellion, was to ov2rcome by arms this very pretension 
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which would not yield to reason. Beginning in the last century, the cor- 
reapondence is at last closed by the recent reply of Mr. Seward to Lord 
Lyons. The long-continued occasion of conflict is now happily removed, 
and the pretension disappears forever, to take its place among the curiosi- 
ties of the past. 

On this question British policy may change with circumstances, and Brit- 
ish precedents may be uncertain ; but the original American policy is un- 
changeable, and the American precedents which illustrate it are solemn 
treaties. The words of Vattel, and the judgments of Sir William Scott, 
were all known to the statesmen of the United States ; and yet, in the face 
of these authorities, which have entered su largely into this debate, the 
American Government at an early day deliberately adopted a contrary policy, 
to which, for half a century, it has steadily adhered. It was plainly d» 
clared that only soldiers or officers could be stopped, thus positively exclud- 
ing the idea of stopping embassadors, or emissaries of any kind, not in the 
military or naval service. 

Clearly, and beyond all question, according to American principles and 
practice, the ship was not liable to capture on account of the presence of 
emissaries, “* not soldiers or officers ; ” nor could such emissaries be legally 
taken from the ship. But the completeness of this authority is increased 
by the concurring testimony of the continent of Europe. Since the peace 
of Utrecht, in 1713, the policy of the continental States has refused to 
sanction the removal of enemies from a neutral ship, unless military men in 
actua) service. And now, since this debate has commenced, we have the 
positive testimony of the French Government to the same principle, given 
with especial reference to the present case. M. Thouvenal, the Minister of 
the Emperor for Foreign Affairs, in a recent letter to Mr. Seward, published 
with the papers now before the Senate, earnestly insists that the rebel 
emissaries, not being military persons actually in the service of the enemy, 
were not subject to seizure on board a neutral ship. I leave this part of 
the subject with the remark, that it is Great Britain alone whose pos:tion 
on this question can be brought into doubt. 

If Iam correct in this review, then, the conclusion is inevitable. The 
seizure of the rebel emissaries on board a neutral ship cannot be justified 
according to our best American precedents and practice. ‘There seems to 
be no single point where the seizure is not questionable, unless we choose 
to invoke British precedents and practice, which beyond doubt led Captain 
Wilkes into the mistake which he committed. 


RIsE OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL DEBT.—It began under Charles II, in 
1660 ; but with all his extravagance and profligacy, it reached, in 1681, 
only a little more than £600,000. How small a beginning for the gigantie 
proportions it has since attained! In 1763, it had risen to £139,0v00,000. 
At the close of the French Kevolution in 1802, it was £571,000,000. Ia 
the twelve years of the wars of Napoleon it increased to £865,000,000, 
which was its maximum. From this point it rapidly decreased for thirty 
years, having been reduced in 1845 to £768,789,241. At the close of the 

ussian war in 1856, it had increased to £800,000,000; and in conse- 
quence of the Indian mutiny, the Chinese war, and the distrust of France, 
can hardly have diminished since. The interest on the present debt, at the 
rate of 3 1-2 per cent. is $134,400,000 per year, or $368,000 a day, $15,- 
333 an hour, $255 a minute. 
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THE TAXATION AHEAD'—The present fiscal year will leave us with a 
public debt of nearly or quite $600,000,000. The coming year will see this 
amount doubled. Supposing the necessity for our present establishment to 
have ceased at that time, we shall still be obliged to maintain a large army 
and navy at an additional expense over past years of at least $100,000,000 
per annum. It is safe to eay that from and after the coming year, suppos- 
ing the war to be closed at that time, we shall have a yearly expenditure of 
$200,000,000, with a debt of £1.200,000,000, at a yearly cost of 870,000,000, 
making a total of at least $270,000,000, a minimum of $250,000,000 per an- 
num. Supposing our revenue from imports to be increased to its amount 
previous to the war, there will remain nearly $200,000,000 to be raised by 
methods of taxation heretofore unknown in this country, and we shall be 
launched at once into the system of debt and of taxation in which European 
countries have made such unhappy advances in the last three quarters of a 
century.—WN. Y. Trib. 


FREEDOM FROM DEBT—ITS EFECT ON POPULAR COMFORT AND PRO- 
GREss.—The, freedom from taxation, together with the absence of a landed 
aristocracy monopolizing the soil, has facilitated, more than all other causes, 
the quickening and strengthening of the popular intelligence. The uni- 
versal dissemination of newspapers and books; the multiplication of the 
comforts of life, and their enjoyment by all classes; the general support of 
public education, and the participation in its benefits by the poorest as well 
as the richest; these privileges, which constitute at once the chief glory and 
the safety of our country, must all be seriously abridged by a system of 
taxation sufficiently comprehensive to meet the expenditure contemplated. 
But the national revenue is a diversion, to its full amount, of so much of 
the earnings of the people; and no jugglery will enable them to pay it to 
the Government, and at the same time to enjoy its expenditure themselves. 
Hitherto the amount thus diverted has not been sufficient to interfere seri- 
ously, or even perceptibly, with the comforts of the people. But a duty of 
50 per cent on all articles of luxury, taxes upon notes and other evidences 
of debt, excise duties, and taxation in other forms, will enhance the cost of 
living at least 50 per cent., and this must be met, by all but the wealthy, by 
@ corresponding curtailment in the consumption of articles of luxury and 
comfort. The daily newspaper and the cheap literature, which have quick- 
ened the intellects of the poorer classes ; the numberless articles of con- 
venience or of taste, which have relieved and adorned their homes; the 
participation in the benefits of education which they have enjoyed, must all 
give way to the necessities of public credit.—N. Y. Trio. 


le 


CoMPARATIVE HEALTH OF TROOPS.—It would seem that the loss of 
life from disease was in the Mexican war about twice as great among 
Southern as among Northern soldiers. On April 8th, 1848, the Secretary 
of War made a report to the United States Senate of the losses of the 
volunteer forces employed in Mexico, From this it appears that seven 
Northern States—Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Ilinois—furnished, in the course of that war, 22,573 
men. Of this force the total loss from disease was 2931 men; less than 
one-eighth of the whole. Nine slave States—Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee and 
Kentucky—furnished 22,899 men. The loss from this force, by disease 
and death caused by disease, was 4315, or more than one fifth—a very 
considerable difference in favor of Northecn troops. When we go into 
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particulars, we find that Massachusetts lost of 1047 men but 61 by disease, 
while South Carolina, which furnished 1054 men, or seven more than 
Massachusetts, lost not less than 338 by disease. Mississippi lost 769 men 
by disease, out of 2319, while Indiana, furnishing nearly double the number, 
namely 4470, lost only 768. Georgia lost 362 men by disease, out of 
2047; while New York lost but 188, of a total of 2665. North Carolina 
sent 936, and lost 233; while New Jersey sent 424, and lost but 12. 
Pennsylvania sent 2464, and lost 411; but Mississippi lost 769 out of 
2319. 


WAR UNDERMINING OUR LIBERTIES. 


I will not speak of the cost of this war, though you know we shall never 
get out of it without a debt of at least $2,000,000,000. Iwill not remind 
you that debt is the fatal disease of Republics, the first thing. and the 
mightiest to undermine Government, and corrupt the people The great 
debt of Englaud has kept her back in all progress at least a hundred years. 
Neither will I remind you that, when we go out of this war, we go out with 
an immense disbanded army, an immense military spirit embodied in two- 
thirds of a million of soldiers, the fruitful, the inevitable source of fresh 
debts and new wars. I pass by all these, and lying within those causes are 
things enough to make the most sanguine friends of free institutions trem- 
ble for our future. 

But let me remind you of another tendency of the time. You 
know, for instance, that the writ of habeas corpus, by which Govern- 
ment is bound to render a reason to the Judiciary before it lays its hands 
upon a citizen, has been called the high-water mark of English liberty. 
The present Napoleon, in his treatise on the English Constitution, calls it 
the germ of English institutions. Lieber says that that, with free meetings 
like this, and a free press, are the three elements which distinguish liberty 
from despotism, and all that Saxon blood has gained in the battles and toils 
of 200 years, are these three things. Now, to-day every one of these—ha- 
beas corpus, the right of free meeting, and free press —is annihilated in 
every square mile of the Republic. We live to-day, every one of us, under 
martial law or mob law. The Secretary of State puts into his Bastile, with 
@ warrant as irresponsible as that of Louis, any man whom he pleases, and 
you know that neither press nor lips may venture to arraign the Govern- 
ment without being silenced. Mark me, I am not complaining; I do not 
say it is not necessary. It is necessary todo anything to save the ship. It 
is necessary to throw everything overboard, that we may float. It isa 
mere question whether you preter the despotism of Washington, or that of 
Richmond; and I prefer that of Washington. But nevertheless, I point 
out to you this tendency, because it is momentous in its signifiance. We 
are tending with rapid strides—you say inevitable; I don’t deny it, neces- 
sarily; 1 don’t question it—we are tending to that strong Government 
which frightened Jefferson; toward that unlimited debt, that endless army; 
we have already those alien and sedition laws which, in 1798, wrecked the 
Federal party, and summoned the Democratic into existence. For the first 
time on this continent we have passports, which even Louis Bonaparte pro- 
nounces useless and odious. For the first time in our history, Government 
spies frequent our great cities. This model of a strong Government, if you 
reconstruct it on the old basis, is to be handed into the keeping, of whom ? 
If you compromise it by reconstruction, to whom are you to give these del- 
icate and grave powers? To compromisers? Reconstruct this Govern- 
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ment, and it must be in the hands of men that have no principle, or are 
willing to shift as it pleases. Iam not exaggerating this. It is the same 
position that England held when Holcroft and Horne Tooke and Hardy 
went into dungeons under laws that Pitt executed, and Burke phrased; 
when Fox said that he despaired of English liberty, and when it was said 
that no man was entitled to an opinion who hadn’t $15,000 a year. Why, 
there is no single right that Government finds itself able to protect, except 
the right of a man to his slave. Every other bulwark has fallen before the 
necessities of the hour.— Wendell Phillips. 


GLANCE AT OUR NATIONAL FINANCES. s 


1. Resources, chiefly loans. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his re- 
port, July 1861, submitted a detailed statement, in part estimated, showing 
the receipts for the last fiscal year, ending on the 30th of June, 1861, in- 
cluding the balance in the treasury at its commencement, to have been 
$86.972,893,81; the expenditures to have been $84,577,258,60; and 
the balance to have been $2,355.645,11. Actual returns show that the re- 
ceipts, including balance, were $86,835,900,27 ; the expenditures, $84,578, 
834 57; and the balance, $2,257,065 80. 

For the first quarter of the current fiscal year, commencing Ist July, 1861, 
the receipts and expenditures are ascertained, and for the remaining three 
| donb ending 30th June, 1862, are estimated as follows: 

or the first quarter, the actual receipts from customs, 

lands, and miscellaneous sources, including the balance 

Of $2,257, 065 80, were. secccccecessccsccees sorsee $9,809,731 24 
For the second, third and fourth quarters, the estimated 

FECCIPIS ALE vc cc ccie secon sees. weecresweecesesascssces °27,000,000 00 
To these sums must be added the amount realized from 

loans in all forms prior to Dec. 1, 1361, as already stated 197,242,588 14 
And there must be added also the amount to be realized 

from additional loans already authorized......++.+2e+e- 75,449,675 00 
And there must added, also, the amount anticipated from 

the direct tax.......0.. Sins Rare Nee a eeueeeesee- © 20,000-000-00 

Making the total receipts. cs..cccceseceeeseseess 329,501994 38 


2. ExpeNses.—For the first quarter were .-+ee- ooo.e+ $98,239,733 09 
For the second, third and fourth, the estimated expendi- 

tures, including civil list, Interior, War, and Navy De- 

partments, public debt and interest, are....... sseses 302,035,761 21 
Estimated expenditures under the additional appropria- 

tions now asked for, are: 
For civil service, and increased interest.. .$5,166,438 99 
The War and Navy Departments........137,964,488 77 


143,130,927 76 


Making a Lota) Of vesiscvosieseeese ess cuesees ecccee 543,406,422 06 
From which deduct actual and estimated receipts, as above 
BUCO eye Sco Sas SEs hs Ris See SR eae eS 329,501,994 38 


Making an apparent amount, for which recourse must be 
HAG 1O1OONS, Of i is5-454 555 WE SE ie oo eee es . 213,904,427 68 


a - 
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For the fiscal year 1863, commencing on the lst July, 1862, and ending 
on the 30th June, 1863, no reliable estimates can be made. It is earnestly 
to be hoped, and, in the judgment of the Secretary, not without sufficient 
grounds, thit the present war may be brought to an auspicious termina- 
tion before midsummer. In that event, the provision of revenue by taxa- 
tion, which he has recommended, will amply suffice for all financial exigen- 
eies, without resort to additional loans, and not only so, but will enable the 
government to begin at once the reduction of the existing debt. It is the 
part of wisdom, however, to be prepared for all eventualities ; and the Sec- 
retary, thercfore, submits the estimates of the several departments for the 
fiscal year 1863, based on the supposed continuance of the war, as follows: 
For the civil list, including foreign intercourse, and miscel- 

laneous expenses other than onfaccount of the public debt $23,088.761 23 
For the Interior Department, Indians and Pensions.... 4,102,962 96 
For the War Department.......sssecce-eee Sairesnoess - 860,159,986 61 
For the Navy Department..cs.ccoe seccccccceccccccee 45,164,994 18 
For the public debt: 


Redemption. ........6 ereer ee eer $2,883,364 11 
Interest on debt contracted before 1st 
July, 1862.......... Saiidcauua uae 29,932,696 42 


Interest on debt to be contracted after 
lst July, 1862. ccc ccvcecsessseeeee10,000,000 00 


42,816,330 53 


Making an aggregate of estimated expenditures of....... 475,331,245 51 
On the other hand, the estimated receipts are: 
From customs, lands, and ordinary sources $45,800,002 00 
From direct taxes. ....5..++ eescseeee 20,000,000 00 
From internal duties, including income 
GOS i isd oo 0b weasels os @eeeeeenveee es 06 0 30,000,000 00 


Making an aggregate of estimated receipts of .......+.+++ 95,800,000 00 
Laving a balance to be provided for of......0-+escccces 379,031,245 51 


The whole amount required from loans may, therefore, 
be thus stated : 
For the fiscal year 1862, under existing laws.....csesee. $75,449,675 0 
For the fiscal year 1862, under laws to be enacted......... 200,000,000 00 
For the fiscal year 1863, also under laws to be enacted.... 379,531,245 51 


Making an aggregate Of. ...cccesssccccccccccesesceess 604,980,920 51 


It only remains, in order to complete the view of the financial situation, 
to submit a statement of the public debt as it was on the Ist day of July, 
1860, and 1861, and will be, according to the estimates now presented, at 
the same date in each of the years 1862 and 1863. 

On the first day of July, 1860, the public debt was........ $64,769,703 08 
On the first day of July, 1861, the public debt was....... 90,867,828 &8 
On the first day of July, 1862, the public debt will be..... 547,372,802 93 
On the first day of July, 1863, the publio debt will be..... 897,372,802 93 


It seems, then, that we are, by the admission of our rulers, drifting into 
a debt of some $900,000,00. What an accumulation for go short a period ! 
There is nothing to match it in all history. Let us persist in this prodigality 
only a few years; and how soon will it prove an incubus on our prosperity 
and happiness, from which long ages will hardly suffice to recover us. 
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CORRUPTION INCIDENT TO WAR. * 


We have been amazed at the lack of knowledge or reflection betrayed by 
most of our people respecting the moral results inseparable from the con- 
flict in which we are engaged. How many have spoken of it asa provi- 
dential opportunity for purifying the national character from the bad habits 
engendered by along and eminently prosperous peace! It was going to 
lift us up from the low, sordid, selfish pursuit of gnin to the high elevation 
of a generous, self sacreficing patriotism, and inaugurate a new and glori- 
ous era of moral as well as martial heroism. The delusion seemed for a 
time well-nigh universal. Christians, in public prayer-meetings, devoutly 
hoped to see our camps become so many acenes of religious revival; and 
even ministers, in the phrenzy of the hour, were reported to have preached 
discourses now on “the Evils of Peace,” and now on “ the Blessings of 
War.” Strange inversion of the public mind! Peacemen were tolerated 
chiefly when their utterances could be tortured intoa practical contradiction 
of their principles. The Bible was to be read backwards, and the New Testa- 
ment give place to the Old, the Sermon on the Mount to the Impreca- 
tory Psalms, the Prince of Peace to the God of War. The Millenium of War 
was coming ; and a hundred, if not a thousand sermons were preached in 
justification of war, for one earnest plea for peace. 

This huge delusion is now beginning to vanish, as we foresaw from the 
first it would, before the actual results of this conflict. We have waited 
patiently for its moral developments, inseparable from war in all its forms. 
Let us learn, from facts like the following, how war, even in behalf of 
Freedom and righteous Government, works moral corruption and ruin. 

FRAUDS IN CONTRACTS FOR THE GOVERNMENT.—Congress has appoint- 
ed committees to investigate theee; and from a speech of Mr. Dawes, of 
Mass., in the House of Representatives, we give a few facts to show how 
this wer, like every other, is demoralizing the community as fast as it 
can, down to a degree of corruption that must in time prove fatal to 
our government. 


‘The very first contract entered into by this Government, after the 
troops had left their homes to come here in April last to defend the Capital, 
was acontract for cattle. It was not made with a man whose business it 
was to supply cattle, and knew the price of beef in the markets of the coun- 
try, but here with a man well known in this and in the other branch of 
Congress for the last ten years, as an old stipendiary—one of the class of 
men who, in times past, made their money by such operations as buying 
the certificates of members for books at a discount, and then charging the 
full amount! This contract was so made that the first 2,200 head of cattle 
furnished, was charged at a rate which enabled their original contractor to 
sub-let it in 24 hours after to a man in New York who did not know the 
price of beef, so that he put into his pocket, without stirring from his 
chair, $32,000, and the men who actually furnished the cattle put into their 
pockets $26,000 more; so that the contract under which these 2,200 head 
of cattle were furnished, was so made that the profit of $58,000 was real- 
ized over the fair market price! Sir, poorly as the army is shod to-day, a 
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million of shoes have already been worn out, and a million more are being 
manufactured, and yet upon every one of these shoes there has been a 
waste of seventy-five cents. Three-quarters of a million of dollars have 
been already worn out, and another three-quarters of a million of dollars 
upon shoes, is now bei:.g manufactured. In that department of the Gov- 
ernment contracts have been so plenty that officials have gone about the 
streets with their pockets filled with them, and of which they made presents 
to the clergymen of their parishes, with which were healed old political 
sores, and cured political feuds. Even the telegraph has announced that 
high public functionaries have graced the love-feasts which were got up to 
celebrate these political reconciliations, thus brought about while the hatchet 
of political animosity was buried in the grave of political confidence, and 
the national credit was crucified among malefactors. 

‘‘ We have reported to us the first fruits of these contracts. A reg- 
iment of cavalry lately reached Louisville, 1,000 strong; and the Board 
of Army Officers there appointed for the purpose, have condemned 485 
out of the 1,000 horses as utterly woithlene The man who exam- 
ined those horses declared upon his oath, that there was not one of 
them that was worth $20. They were blind, spavined, ringboned, af- 
flicted with the heaves, with the glanders, and with every disease that 
horse-flesh is heir to. The 485 horses cost the Government, before 
they were mustered into the service, $58,200, beside more than an ad- 
ditional $1,000 to transport them from Pennsylvania to Louisville, where 
_ they were condemned and cast off. There are 83 regiments of cavalry 
to-day, 1,000 strong. It takes $250,000 to put one of these regiments 
on foot before it moves. Twenty millions of dollars had thus been expend- 
ed on these cavalry regiments before they left the encampments where 
they were mustered into service, and hundreds of these horses have been 
condemned and sent back to Elmira, to Annapolis, and to this city, to 
spend the winter. Any day hundreds of them can be seen round this city, 
chained to trees, where they were left to starve to death. Gangs of two 
hundred horses, in various places, have been-thus left to die and rot, till 
the Committee on the District of Columbia have called for a measure of 
legislation to protect the city from the danger to be apprehended trom 
these horse Golgothas. An ex-governor of one State offered to an ex- 
judge of another State $5,000 to get him permission to raise one of these 
regiments of cavalry; and, when the ex-judge brought back the commiss- 
ion the ex-governor takes it to his room at the hotel, while another plun- 
derer sits at the keyhole watching like a mastiff while he inside counts up 
$40,000 profit on the horses, and calculates $20,000 more upon the accou- 
trements, and on the other details of furnishing these regiments. 

In addition to arms in the hands of the 600,000 soldiers in the field, there 
are numerous outstanding contracts, made with private individuals—not 
made upon advertisement, not made with the knowledge of the public, but 
by ex-members of Congress, who knew no more of the difference between 
one class of arms and another than does a Methodist minister. There are 
outstanding contracts for the manufacture of Springfield muskets, the first 
one of which cannot be delivered in six months from this day. There is 
s contract for the supply of 1,090,000 muskets at $28 apiece, when the 
same quality of muskets are manufactured at Springfield at $13,50 apiece ; 
and an ex-member of Congress is now in Massachusetts trying to get 
machinery made by which he will be able to manufacture, in some six 
months hence, at $21 apiece, those rifled muskets manufactured to-day in 
that armory for $13,50. Providence, before six months will dispose of this 
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war, or He will disposeof us. Not one of those muskets will be of the 
slighest service in this emergency, or before the Providence of God, 
whether for good or for evil, will dispose of it. There are 1,090,000 muskets 
at such an enormous price. in addition to other outstanding contracts for 
the manufacture, some time hence, of 27,000 Enfield rifles. Besides, there 
are 75,543 sets of harnesses,to be delivered by and by, at the cost of 
$1,978,446. 

I have not time to enumerate all these contracts. When we appropriated 
at the last session for this purpose $20,000,000, not less than thirty seven 
millions and some thousand dollars had been already pledged to contract- 
ors, not to purchase arms for the men in the field fighting their country’s bat- 
tles in this great emergency and peril, but for sume future use, for some fu- 
ture occasion, or to meet some need of the contractors, 1 don’t know which at 
this moment. Not only the appropriation of last session has been exhaust- 
ed, but $17,000,000 ea upon it. The riot of the 19th of April in Balti- 
more, opened this ball; and on the 21st of April, in the city of New York 
there was organized a corps of plunderers of the Treasury. Two millions 
of dollars were intrusted to a poor, unfortunate, honest, but incompetent 
editor of a pare: in New York, to dispense it in the best manner he could. 
Straightway this gentleman began to purchase linen pantaloons, straw hats, 
London porter, dried herrings, and such like provisions for the army, till 
he expended in this way $390,000 of the money, and then he got scared 
and quit. 

There is an appropriation, also, for the supply of wood to the 
army. This contractor is pledged the payment of $7 a cord for all the 
wood delivered to the different commands—wood collected after the labor 
of the soldiers themselves had cut down the trees to clear the ground for 
their batteries; and then this contractor employs the army wagons to draw 
it to the several camps, and he has no further trouble than to draw his $7 
for a cord, leaving the Government to draw the wood. 


Pay To U. 8. Troops.—The following were the rates, but have increased 
some ten per cent since the rebellion :— 


Per month. Per month. 
Colonel sicceesexceeéaee sc $218 00|Brevet Second Lieutenant... 103 50 
Lieutenant Colonel........ 194 00\First, or Orderly Sergeant.. 29 00 
Major. ..-ccccsesesces eoee 175 OO\Other Sergeants...-ceseeee 27 06 


Captain. ocscccsscccscee ee 118 OO|Corporals.....ssscccceseres 22 00 
First Lieutenant...ccccceces 108 50|Privates..sessecsesccccess 20 00 
Second Lieutenant......ee- 103 50/Musicians.cecsessceseeeeee 21 00 


Officers are required to provide their own uniforms and equipments ; but 
the men are clothed and armed by the Government. 


Funps.—It is an unusual length of time since we acknowledged in the 
Advocate the contributions of our friends. It will be seen that a few of 
them have shown a liberality that deserves our special thanks; but our re- 
ceipts thus far are much less than our current expenses. We hope our 
friends who have not yet sent us their usual aid, will bear this in mind. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Holliston, Dr. Fiske,......+e0ee- 500, Stoneham, Elisha Greene,...... 200 
Kerrshill, Pa., W. H. Root,..... 200, Fitchburg, Thomas Eaton,....... 100 
Nashua, N. H.,scce cee cece ceee 500 Ray, Mich., C. Redway,........ 3 00 
Boston, John Field,.... cee cees f 25 00: Tamaqua, Pa, Charles Miles,... 100 
Oberlin, O., Estate of the late Rev. Exeter, N.H., "R Shute,.. i 2 00 

Justin Parsons... .. rer 100 00) C. G. Odiorne, vetoes see 900 
Galena, Il., A. Kent,..oe..00.. 200} Friend,.........0 0.00.00 100 800 
Danvers, coe saccccccccccccccse 900 Dover, N. H., A. A. Trufts, 10 00 
SAO cose seGe sew ieee sees eee2e8 18 00 P. Cushing, . eaeeee e@eea vee 200 
Beverl pret h sees secs ecrce eovesece 9 00 W, Woodman,.. eeooe cone 2 00 
PDEWwieh, sesso eestexesaieecs - 200) A. Pierse,.......... coos 100 1500 


Leont, Mich. by W. W. Crane,.. 300 Great Falls, NM. H.,.ee ssceeeee 30 
No. Lansing, NV. Y.«.,Z. Barnes, 1 00 South Ber wick.Me Jno. Plummer, 5 00 
Peterboro’ N. Y., Gerrit Smith,. 2000, Durham, V.H.,G. Frost, 200 


Urion Springs, N. Y., Mar y H. Benj. Thompson aii aielelea » 500 700 
Thomasyees sees ors sees eve 1 00, Georgelown,.... 20+ ceescoesaces 3 00 
Taunton, voce ccccscccccsscssees 2 50\ Bradford, Benj. Greenlesf, 10 00 
Fairhuven,. reer -» 200) Friend,. coceee 100 110 
New Bedford, D. R Greene, 5 00 Haverhill, A. W. Hammond, 1 00 
Saml. Kodmaa,. ceccseee 500 J. H. Duncan, ibis ates 200 300 
Thos. Mandell,.........- 5 00 Andover, John Smith..... 300 
W. P. Howland,......... 500 Samuel Farrar,... ...... 300 
W. G. Pope,...cerece eee 2 00 Othera,.....-eccccveseee 200 800 
Others, 200 ceee cece ccccecesD OO 27 00) Dracut, .... 200+ ceceeee aneeeeas. 9:00 
Fall River,.... sce cesece seseee 200.Methuen, John Davis,..... 300 
Danielsonville, Ct., Others, 20.0 .c00 secon soon 425 78 
T. Hutchins,......... 200 Lawrence, L. Morrison,.. 200 
W. B. Sprague,.........- 200 T. B. Coolidge,........ 300 500 
H. L. Danielgon,........ 200 Sandwich, W. Fessenden,.. 200 
Geo. Danielgon,......... 100 700 Others, 1 00each,.... .- --- 500 700 
Norwich, Ct., Providence, R. I., 
Guy Buckingham,...... 1000 R. I. Peace Societ peees 5000 
J. M. Buckingham, .... 500 O. Brown Fund by uel 
John Dunham,.......... 200 Boyd Tobey,..... ---.. 5000 
QO. Gager,.... seeees esses 200 Benj. White,.........0.. 200 
Othe rei veisi-cens oe ewseae 300 22 00; W. 8. Greene, .. rer ee 2 00 
N.London,Ct., em Cheppell 3 00 Jobn eis geoury 2: scccesce 200 
I. Wilson.. ws 2 00 8. S. Wardwell,........ 200 
T.8 Williams, . cases case: 2:00 Others,........ ccccscecce 20011000 
Other, cies sins ecedices ve 2 00—9 00 Slatersville, R. 7., A. Holman, 100 
NM. Y. City, W.B. Crosby, 20 00 Woonsocket, R. I., "Jno. Osborne, 1 00 
William F. Mott,........ 30 00 Uxbridge, C. W. Capron, 10 00 
L. Murray Fund, ... ... 50 00 Others,...... sales ooee 300 1300 
Hugh Aikman,....ccce.. 500 Cambridge, Jos. E. Worcester... 50 00 
Robt. 8S. Aikman,....... 500 Plantsville, Ct., T. Higgins,.... 1500 
8. ms Wood,....sceceseee § 00 Walpole, N. H., S. N. Perry... £100 00 
8. B. Collins,.-.. esecees 900 Middlebury, Vt. » & W. Board- 
Jos. B. Collins,......... 300 MAN, hese ws sas aeseenemeos - 2500 
Thomas Cock,.......... 200 Brunswick, Me., 
CaghinctccsbecGwsccect 1 0012600} Prof. Upham... ccvcesees 300 
Newark, M. J., 8. P. Smith, 500) Otbers.. sseeee 300 6 00 
Philadelphia, ‘Alfred Cope, 30 00 Lewiston, Me., CC. Burgess,.. 200 
Israel W. Morris,........ 10 00 Winthrop, Me. 5 
Howard Malcom,........ 8 2 Mrs. Wm. Lowell....... ~ 200 
Jos. B. Hughes,.......6. 500 QuUNGTS, 6i6scceseeice cence 250 450 
Isaiah Hacker, . secescese §00 Hallowell, Me., Sim. Page, 2 00 
Jeremiah Hacker,........ 500 Uthers, 1 00 each, . eee 509 709 
T. E. Beesley,.......... 500 Bath, Me., John Shaw,. -. 200 
Daniel Neal,.....++- eeee 500 John Patten, -. van sssecaes 500 
John Wiegand,.......... 500 G. W. Duncan, ......... 300 
Sundry,.... ..... eooeeee 300 81 20) Wm. Donnell,..... errr 2 00 
Keene, N.H.,Daniel Adams a waceate 200| J. P. Hitchcock,. eos 200 
Buskirk’s Bridge, W. Y., P.V.V. Others, 1 00 each,. nates 400 18 00 
Morris . ‘ soeceee 700: Portland, Me., RB. Horton, 2 00 
Camden, Me. ae ‘Buchanan,.. eo 300) Others, .....cccsccocces eee2200 400 


Reading, Eben. Emerson,........ 100)Fur Publications, &0.,....s.s006 41 79 
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WILLIAM LADD ON THE GOVERNMENT QUESTION. 


Witiram Lapp, the Founder of our Society, began his labors in 
the Cause of Peace, as Noan Worcester had his, without questioning 
the propriety of defensive war, but came at length, as they both did, 
to the conclusion, that ‘‘all war is contrary to the gospel.” On this 
point, his friend Dr. Allen, took (1837) issue with him in a long 
correspondence, and urged, as a leading and decisive objection, that 
such a doctrine would be fatal to civil government, and leave society 
at the mercy of wicked men without protection or redress. ‘ The 
whole argument on this point,’ it was said in effect, ‘lies in a nut- 
shell. Men must live in society; but society cannot exist without 
government. For this reason, God ordained “the powers that be,” 
as necessary for the welfare, if not for the very existence, of mankind; | 
but the essential idea of government includes the right to restrain and 
punish wrong-doers; and this authority of the magistrate te inflict 
condign punishment on transgressors, is tdentical with that of war. 
The war principle is thus an essential, indispensable safe-guard 
of society; and if we deny the lawfulness of strictly defensive war, 
we sweep away every vestige of real, effective government among men.’ 

Such was the objection in all its force; and our readers will be in- 
terested to see our venerable Founder meeting it then just as we do to- 
day. ‘You gratuitously charge us,” he says, “with disaffection to 
the civil authority, This is a great mistake; for there is nothing in 
our constitution, or our official documents, which would lead any one 
to suppose that we object to the use of the sword of the magistate in 
punishing crimes. We say (Advocate of Peace for June (1837) that 
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we seek to effect such a change in public opinion as shall secure a right 
application of the gospel to the intercourse of Christian nations. This 
ts all we shall ever attempt. The two following pages are entirely taken 
up with an article complaining of this mistake, and rectifying it, ex- 
pressly stating, that ‘ this cause contemplates only the intercourse of 
nations, and does noé involve the right of nations to punish their own 
subjects, or to put down mobe and insurrections by the sword.’ Again, 
in our last annual report (prepared by Mr. Ladd himself (we say ‘our 
object is to prevent war; and we do not feel ourselves as'a society, re- 
quired or permitted to agitate the much vexed question, whether civil 
government has ever the right to take the life of its own subjects.’ 
The same sentiments, a hundred times repeated, are scattered through 
all our publications.” He proceeds to represent ‘‘ the friends of peace 
as almost unanimously agreed, that the Peace Society should rot inter- 
fere with the sword of the magistrate."’ 

Such was Mr. Ladd’s statement, made nearly twenty-five years ago, 
of the course adopted by our Society from the start. We suppose it 
was his own well-considered policy ; and as such we have steadily con- 
tinued it from that day to this. It clearly allows a pretty free scope 
for different modes of reasoning on a variety of questions incidental to 
our cause; but our Society now, as when he was its President, leaves 
its members to decide each for himself, ‘‘ whether civil government has 
ever the right to take the life of its own subjects, how it shall put down 
mobs and insurrections,” or in what way it shall deal with any trans 
gressors of its laws. They may be wrong on such questions; but, 
right or wrong, our Society, having no jurisdiction in the case, can of 
course have no responsibility. ‘‘ With the sword of the magistrate,” 
as Mr. Ladd says, ‘‘ we do not interfere”; but the sword of war, as 
an arbiter of disputes between nations, the whole custom of war be- 
tween them, we unanimously oppose, and shall do all we can to super- 
sede everywhere by a more rational, more equitable and more effective 
system of international justice and safety. 


EFFect OF WaR ON PopULATION.—By the census of 1851, the pro- 
portion of males and females in Great Britain was 100 to 105; butin that 
of 1801, it was as 97 to 115. Of the former the increase was only 977,627 
while that of the latter was 1,156,489. Emigration may account in part 
for this ; but it comes chiefiy, almost entirely, from the wars of England 
during these ten years with Russia, India and China. 
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A PLEA FOR PEACEFUL SEPARATION. ° 


Let us compare the probable results of a peaceful separation of the 
Union, with the existing and probable results of the present civil 
war. 
There is no evidence worth naming, to show that the Seceding 
States aimed at anything more than a separate independence, (as did 
the British American Colonies in 1775) ; no aggression on the North 
seems to have been contemplated. Such a possibility, however, justi- 
fied the latter in due measures for self-defence ; but no true peaceman 
will allow the right of offensive measures,—the gospel cannot be 90 over- 
strained. It cannot be denied that, had the North so willed it, 
% peaceable separation had easily been effected, that being the aim of 
the discontented States. The Northern press advocated it, and the 
public seemed to approve of the idca in the early days of the present 
government. The first result of the separation then had been a Re- 
public of Fréedom, the reproach of slavery shaken off, and left with 
those who, from long custom, were best fitted to deal with it. Surely 
this alone had been an advantage, well worth an amicable separation. 

In the next place, the expense of maintaining the costly and unpro- 
ductive part of the government at the South being removed, the North 
could have adopted the principle of Free-trade, and thereby adding to 
her prosperity, have largely reduced the old Tariff, and lightened the 
taxes on the people. Again, under the old and long-standing associa- 
tions, a state of good will and friendship would have continued, 
and much the same friendly and business intercourse existed as before. 
But more than all, it is almost certain, that after a brief trial of self- 
government, the Seceding States, finding that the ehange did not, as 
they anticipated, transfer the seat of wealth and trade from the North 
to the South, would have soon returned to the Union, in a voluntary 
and amicable manner, and the government become more stable than 
ever. 

Reverse the picture, and we have—what? A disgrace to the nine- 
teenth century; the utter failure of all our free institutions, the abro- 
gation of the leading principle of the Declaration of Independence,’ 


* This article wasintroduced by our friend with statements which we omit, be- 
cause we deem them untrue and slanderous. It represents us as ‘‘ recreant to 
our principles ;’’ as “‘advocating ctetl war;”’ and as wrong in saying that 
“certain Sovereign States are in rebellion,’’ Just as if it were a false charge so 
to represented them. Such accusations we could not properly print without 
denying them entirely; and on such aa issue of fact or veracity, we shall not 
now enter iato controversy. —Ep. 
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(the consent of the governed,) and instead, adopting the most absolute 
and tyrannical principles of government, the use of force in political 
cases, coercion of unwilling Sovereign States, for which the Constitu- 
tion does not provide. We adopt that blot and curse of the dark ages, 
civil war, with our eyes open to centuries of enlightenment. We see 
that fourscore years of education, church-building, Sunday schools, and 
religious associations of all sorts, have failed to improve or humanise 
the great public mind. On the first trial, it gives way to temptation, 
and gropes in the gross darkness of antiquity; and this, too, with the 
soi-disant moral, educated and religious North, thus placing itself on a 
level with the degraded South ! 

The horrors of civil war who can paint? The great Wellington 
proclaimed it as the worst of evils, and to be avoided at any cost. 
Enlightened Anglo-Saxons, brethren in the nineteenth century, rushing 
into an utterly needless civil war! One has to force the mind to the 
reality, to convince ita unwilling belief. 

But let us go on to consider the reverse picture. The next etep of 
the North, is to violate the most approved school of political economy, 
and pass a nearly prohibitory Tariff, worthy of the dark ages, ruinous 
to trade even in times of peace. Then come military blunders in- 
numerable, then financial. Let us consider the latter; let us count 
the cost of this war, as compared with a course of peaceful separation. 
In the latter case, a revenue of about fifty millions would have sustain- 
ed the government, and paid off the small existing debt in a short time. 
Now, where are we? With troops, and others connected with the war, 
we employ at least a million of men, (to the utter demoralization of 
many of them.) 

Valuing their labor at $2 (?) a day, we have an annual loss of 600,000,000 
The expenses of the war are eer at three million(?) per day 900,000,000 
A tax 1s proposed (on reduced property and business) of 230,000,000 
The loss of business, deterioration of property, and various 


other contingencies, may be estimatedat . . . 300,000,000 
Deterioration of government securities, (7?) . . 200,000, 


2,250 ,000,000 

So that we may safely calculate the loss and injury to the country at 

two thousand millions of dollars annually! And this in our long 
boasted land of freedom from debt and taxation. 

Nor is this the worst; corruption, fraud and iniquity rule rampant 

every where. Instance even now follows instance, with fearful rapidi- 

ty; but thousands of such cases will only appear at the final summing 
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up of debt and expenditure, and yet more thousands only at the Day of 
Judgment. The next result of the war course, is the frequent violation 
of the Constitution ; its boasted right of habeas corpus, free speech and 
a free press; as much crushed as in France or Austria. 

But worse yet, civil war undermines the heart. A bitter hatred 
arises, often the inheritance of generations, sure to prevent any cordial 
reconstruction of government, or the usual friendly intercourse, even 
in case of a separation. Again, supposing the success of the stronger 
over the weaker party, we have established, perhaps forever, the 
Russia or Austria of America, to the utter destruction of the principle 
on which the Union was formed, the consent of the governed. We 
shall hold a number of conguered provinces in subjection, at the point 
of the bayonet. 

But success is not the sure lot of any mortal undertaking. The 
course adopted of war, instead of a peaceful separation, strikes beyond 
our own coneerns, and cuts deeply into the mighty interests of 
foreign lands. It is only by a palpable concession to fear and superior 
power, that the North has just escaped another sad consequence of 
the war course. More trials may be in store for her ; ‘‘ the end is not 
yet;’’ who can foresee it? It is death, debt, demoralization already ; 
it may be destruction. Ah! what a contrast to the peaceful course 
first suggested, had compromise been listened to, or even separation 
assented to. 

We are not advocates for secession. The result of a legal election 
in which the South took part, should have been binding on her ; but 
two wrongs do not make a right; and it is the duty of all peacemen, 
of all Peace Societies, to show up the blessings of peace, and horrors 
of war, and urge such societies back to their original doctrines. Wo 
insist that there is a sure worldly wisdom in this course of peace ; 
but above all, we urge the American Peace Society to this course, upon 
the Christian principles ef its organization. The whole gospel, from 
end to end, commands peace, love and brotherhood, good for evil, clear 
of quibble, exception or circumstance. If the Society is content now 
to be a martyr for these principles, it will one day—and no distant one 
—come out of the cloud arrayed in glory. 


New York. W. 
REMARKS. 


We admit the above article of our friend, but must enter our protest 
against some of its statements, and against no small part of its logic. 
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1. Its whole drift does us wrong. Through it all there runs 
the false implication, expressed at times in so many words, that 
we have renounced or contradicted our principles. We repel the 
charge, and insist that we have done neither, but stand now precisely 
where we have stood for more than twenty years. 

We marvel that one whom we take to be in the main fair-minded, should 
indulge in such flippant, wholesale charges or insinuations. He 
seems to be ignorant of what we have said and done on this very issue 
about which the friends and the enemies of our government arc now in 
bloody conflict. We took ix advance the ground, that the repose of the 
country was to be presersed by the plain, straightforward pro- 
cess of enforcing the constitution and laws which all the parties had a 
joint agency in providing for the purpose ; that it is the specific, para 
_ mount duty of government to guard society by restraining and punishing 
the wrong-doers who disturb its peace, and peril its interests ; but that it 
isno part of the Peace Society’s proper mission to interfere with such 
duties of rulers in executing the laws, or to say how murderers, rebels or 
any other class of offenders shall be treated. All such questions be- 
long, not to Peace, but to the Government which is provided on pur 
pose to deal with them. It may be right or wrong in its mode of 
dealing with them; but, whether right or wrong, it is not the business 
of the Peace Society to decide. We presume that its members share 
the views generally current on such questions; but, whether they do 
or not, we can properly call them to account only on the single object 
to which they are devoted in common—the abolition of war, or the 
practice of nations—not citizens, or different parts of the same govern- 
ment—settling their disputes by the sword. 

We did at the outset what we consistently could “ to dissuade the 
parties from all thought of appealing to the sword.” Can our friend 
have forgotten our appeals? ‘‘ Civil War!” we exclaimed, “ what a 
world of crimes, calamities and woes wqld it bring. The very 
thought is enough to make one’s blood curdle with horror. ° 9° Have 
we not among us enough of Christianity, patriotism or common sense, 
to settle all our domestic controversies by peaceful means? Men of 
the North aud the South, brothers all, shall we on any issue, or for 
any reason, steep in fratricidal blood the memory of our common 
ancestry, and thus blast the fairest hopes of freedom for the human 
race? © 9 We plead merely for a bloodless issue of the contro- 
versy. It is not ours to decide on what terms it ought to be settled; we 
only ask that it may, in any event, be brought in some way to a con- 
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clusion by peaceful, legal, rational means. Have we not such means 

-already at hand? Does not our government, by its constitution and 
laws, contain provisions designed and adapted to meet just such cases 
eg this? Here is the proper remedy ; and, were such provisions used 
aright, we see not what occasion there could ever be for war among our- 
selves on this or any other issue.’’ 

2. But the chief complaint of our friend would seem to be, that the 
Peace Society will not endorse nor extenuate the present rebellion. 
His article is clearly, though perhaps unconsciously, a plea or apology 
‘on behalf of the rebels The whole drift of his argument aims to 
show how wrong our rulers and people have been in not letting them 
have their way; how many and how grievous evils have come from the 
attempt to sustain the government by a due enforcement of its 
laws; how all, or nearly all these evils would have been averted by a 
prompt, cheerful compliance with theirdemanda. He bringsa general 
bill of indictment against all loyal men for abiding by their own gov- 
ernment, and insisting that its constitution and laws shall be executed 
in accordance with their acknowledged intention. This he censures in 
fact more than he does the rebellion itself; and because the Peace So-. 
ciety will not interfere, with what influence it may have, to thwart and: 
neutralize government in its confessedly legal efforts for suppressing 
the rebellion, he reproaches us as recreant to our principles! To all 
this, our short and simple answer is, that the cause of peace was never 
meant to meet such issues, but leaves government, as the agent of so- 
ciety for such purposes, to deal with murder and piracy, rebellion and any 
other offenses, as it deems best. It may be right, or it may be wrong ; 
but, right or wrong, the Peace Society cannot assume its functions, nor 

‘call its own members to account for their views on such questions, 

3. We doubt whether W. understands the full sweep of his own 
logic; for he assumes that the true principles of peace are incompati- 
ble with the legitimate operations of government. ‘‘ The whole gus- 
pel,” he says, ‘‘ commands peace, love and brotherhood, good for evil, 
clear of quibble, exception or circumstance ;” and he ‘‘ urges the Ameri- 
can Peace Society back to its original doctrines.” He thus assumes peace 
to be synonymous with no-government; for otherwise he must allow 
government to punish rebellion, itself a mass of wholesale crimes, no. 
less than other crimes against society. Government, if it exists at all, 
must have the right to define crimes, to prescribe their penalties, and 
employ all the force requisite to inflict these penalties. If it may not 
or cannot do all these things, it is in truth no government, but a 
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practical nullity. Advice, argument, persuasion is not government. 
It must have authority to enact laws, and power to put thom in execu- 
tion, or it is only a man of straw, a mere bugbear, If it has no right to 
coerce and punish every class of wrong-doers, especially rebels as the 
worst of all offenders, it is in fact no government at all. This logic 
drifts us down to no-government with a witnegs and a vengeance, to 
universal and irretrievable anarchy. 

Such are the conclusions to which the reasoning of our friend must 
lead. The rebels avowedly trample under foot all our laws; but be- 
cause they do not choose to obey these laws, the government does wrong 
in attempting to compel obedience! Does not such a principle anni- 
hilate all authority,.all law, all government? A man violates the 
laws ; but the magistrate forsooth must not punish or forcibly restrain 
him! A family of children refuse to obey their father; and so it is 
a species of domestic tyranny in him to force his authority upon 
them, or call them to any account! ‘A portion of the people’? m 
New York or Boston refuse to pay their taxes; and it is, according to 
the logic of our friend, an outrage upon their righta, contrary to the 
fundamental principle of all free government, ‘‘the consent of the 
governed,” to compel payment! ‘They have not given their consent ; 
they voted at the last election in the minority ; neither they nor 
their party are just now in power; they do not like the set of men 
at the helm of affairs; and so they conclude to ‘‘ secede,” or, in 
ordinary English, to rebel against the government, and denounce a 
regular enforcement of the laws as a gross outrage upon their rights 
as freemen!’ Here is the logic of rebellion in few words. ‘So long 
as we could rule, we were content; but if we can’t rule, we will ruin: 
If the majority persist in ruling against our wishes, we will rebel; 
and, though we'commit every crime known to the laws, and do our 
utmost to crush the common government so long over us, it will be 
utterly wrong, a gross and glaring violation of the first principles of 
free government, for you to resist or complain.’ 

Now, does any Peace Society commit itself to such conclusions as 
these ? Does it presume to say how government shall deal with pirates, 
or incendiaries, with rebels or any other class of transgressors? Does 
it profess a single principle which it deems incompatible with the legi- 
timate and necessary operations of civil government ? Does it proscribe 
the criminal code? Does it denounce all penalties, all force, all efforts 
to restrain, convict and punish crime, as unchristian? We know no 
such Peace Society in the world. The Quakers themselves would dis- 
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avow, as they repeatedly have, any such construction or application of 
their principles. | 

We think our friend will on reflection modify his logic, and miti- 
gate his rebuke of Peace Societies for not endorsing his peculiar views. 
It cannot be that he really would throw, as he seems to do, the chief 
blame of our present rebellion upon those who are trying to suppress it 
by a proper enforcement of our laws. Government and its supporters 
mainly responsible for these crimes and woes? Strange logic! ‘ Yes; 
let the rebels have their way, and all would be quiet and peaceful.’ 
So, if you let any class of wrong-doers, thieves, robbers, assassins, do 
as they please, you would save fora time the trouble of bringing them 
to condign punishment ; but is this the legitimate, distinctive business 
of government? Was-it ordained of God thus to deal with offenders, 
thus to turn the other cheek to the smiter, thus to overcome 
evil with good, thus to abet, patronize and reward crime? What 
Peace Society, or what man in his senses, can be supposed to believe 
this? Yet all this underlies and pervades the logic of our friend. 

Here, then, is the issue before us. Men have combined in vast num- 
bers to commit the worst crimes, the sum of all offences against so- 
ciety. What shall be done with them? Our friend says, ‘ govern- 
ment must not punish or forcibly restrain them; for this would be 
contrary to his view of the gospel, violating its great law of love, re- 
turning one evil for another, just adding to the mischief, two wrongs in 
place of one Let the offenders alone to do as they like; it would be 
wrong for government to enforce its laws against them, and thus bring 
them to condign punishment.’ The Peace Society, on the other hand, 
says in effect, ‘ it is not our province to decide such questions ; for they 
belong not to the Peace Reform, but to the province of civil govern- 
ment. It is not ours as peacemen to say what shall be done with those 
who violate its laws. On such questions we leave our members to 
think for themselves, but presume of course that they will, as friends 
of law and order, stand by the government in the execution of its laws 
against wrong-doers. If it has no right to do this, it has no right to 
be a government. If it be a government, it must have iaws; if if 
have laws, it must enforce them; and if you say it must not do this, 
you put an end in fact to all government. No matter what the crime, 
or how many join in committing it, one or a million, the laws must be 
executed, or the government is only a name. If society has no right 
to do this, it has no right to exist at all, and cannot long be held to- 
gether. Government is organized resistance by force against wrong- 
doers ; and, if such resistance is wrong, then all government, even that 
of God himself, is wrong.’ 
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DIFFICULTIES OF PEACEMEN IN AMERICA. 


BY HON. AMASA WALKER,* 


Rey. Henry Ricans, Secretary of the London Peace Society : 

Dear Sir,—You know very well the painful position in which the friends 
of peace in this eountry are placed, in consequence of the frightful civil 
war raging here in our midst; a war which involves in its results our whole 
land, and extends its destructive influence over a greeter territory than was 
perhaps ever occupied by any two conflicting armies in the history of man- 
kind. There are at this moment in the field probably one million men, 
actively engaged in the great work of mutual slaughter; and our whole 
nation, as you will readily believe, is being rapidly transformed from a 
most peaceful to a most military people. 

Under these circumstances, I take the liberty to address you, not only as 
@ much valued friend, but as one who has an intimate knowledge of what 
war is, and what it has done; as one, too, who, from his official position, 
has been led to the examination of the great question in all its economical, 
social and moral bearings, and has given tothe subject as much patient 
study and reflection, as perhaps any other person in Europe; andI may 
add, as one also in whose candor, judgment and Christian character I have 
the greatest confidence. 

My desire is, to know how you think the Peacemen of this country 
ought to conduct in a terrible crisis like the present. In order to do this, 
I take the liberty to suppose that the British government and people were 
passing through a trial as near as possible like ours, so that the subject 
may be brought home to your mind in the same manner, end with the same 
force, that it is to our own. 

Suppose that all the counties of England, south ofa line drawn from the 
Bristol channel to the Thames, from Cornwall to Kent, from Somersetshire 
to Sussex, dissatisfied with the results of a Parliamentary election, or a 
change of ministry, were formally to declare themselves absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, and then proceed to establish an indepen- 
dent government. Suppose that this was done too, not by the decision of 
& popular vote, but by the intrigues and machinations of political leaders, 
who dare not submit their action to the people for approval. 

Suppose the new confederacy, as soon as organized, should seize upon 
all the public property within its reach, all the money in the Queen’s Cus- 
tom Houses, Post-offices, Mint, &c., and all the fortifications and arms 
within the territory of which they can obtain possession, fire upon and in- 
sult the British flag, and take all necessary measures to resist the govern- 
ment. 


*Thigs Letter, written nearly six months ago, we hoped to see ere this in the 
London Herald of Peace, with the views of our English friends on the subject; 
but, after waiting thus far in vain, we have solicted a cupy for our own columns, 
Our readers will all endorse it as a very fair and truthful view of the case.—Ep. 
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Now, when matters had gone thus far, what ought the London Peace 
Society to do? What could it do advantageously and properly P 

But suppose the rebellion advances in its career, and the insurgents 
build fortifications around, and make preparations to reduce the principal 
fortress at Portsmouth, which we will suppose is still held by the national 
troops ; and at last when the beleagured garrison is on the point of starva- 
tion, and the government attempts to send them reinforcements and pro- 
Visions, they open their entrenchments upon the fortress, and after a 
_ severe bombardment, force it to capitulate. At this point, what should the 
Peacemen of England do ? 

But suppose still farther, that Her Majesty now proceeds to call out a 
large army to suppress the rebellion, and regain possession of the pro- 
perty and territory that has been wrested from her, and that this measure 
so exasperates the rebel leaderg that they threaten to march on London, 
and actually do advance their forces, in great numbers, within sight of 
the capital, with the avowed design af seizing the Queen, her cabinet 
and the national archives; and that, as a matter of fact, there is great 
danger the metropolis and all it contains will fall into their hands. At 
this point, how ought the friends of peace to interfere? Or should they 
stand perfectly neutral and indifferent ? 

But the contest becomes more earnest. Large armies are assembled 
on each side the Thames. Collisions take place between them ; and at 
last in a great battle the Queen’s troops are defeated, and driven back 
into London in disorder. The rebels, exulting in their victory, threaten 
not only to take London, but Liverpool, and advance to Edinburg for 
winter quarters; and, what is worse, there is no little danger they will 
do so. 

But the conflict does not stop here. Both parties now put forth all 
their strength, and immense armies are gathered along their extended 
lines. An additional fact adds greatly to the difficulties of the contest. 
_J]t is now found that a large part of England, not included in the seces- 
sion, is found in sympathy with it, and instead of being confined to the 
counties between Bristol channel and the Thames, the disaffection ex- 
tends over as much territory north of the supposed line as south of it. 
On all this territory, the rebel flag is flying; and London itself, though 
held by royal troops, is situated far within the enemy’s country. When 
such had become the position of affairs, what should the Peacemen of 
England do ? What course would they recommend the British governmen 
to take? 

These are the points upon which the friends of peace in this country 
need counsel ; and, if our friends in England will candidly place themselves 
in the positlon which our hypothesis contemplates, and which we beg 
them to understand we regard as the true one, as near as we can describe 
it, and then say how they would act, and what they think they should 
do, we should be laid under high obligations, 
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But it will not satify us to be told that we are mistaken in the view we 
take of our position. We think we understand it as well as any other 
party can, and shall insist that the supposition we have made does pres- 
ent, as nearly as may be, our own real position. We hope, and from the 
high opinion we entertain of our peace friends in England, we expect, they 
will frankly tell us what their action would be in the case we have sup- 
posed, That may indicate to us the path of duty in our present circum- 
stances, 

How the Peacemen of England would act in case of a war with Russis, 
or a rebellion in British India, we already know very well; for we have 
seen and approved of their conduct in both those cases ; but what course 
they would pursue, if their own government was struggling for existence, 
and putting forth all its energies to suppress rebellion, and protect their 
honored sovereign from violence and insult, that we have yet to learn. 

We propose the foregoing questions in no captious spirit, and with no 
sinister purpose. We have never before been placed in such a position as 
that in which we now find ourselves, and feel that we need the counsel and 
kind advice of our esteemed friends abroad. And if you, Sir, representing 
as you do the oldest and most influential Peace Society in the world, and 
familiar as you must be with the views of your associates, will afford us the 
information requested, you will certainly confer a great favor on all who 
take an interest in the peace cause in this country. 


I am very sincerely yours, 


AmAsA WALKER. 
North Brookfield, Mass., November, 1862. 


PouiTicaAL Errect or SECEssIoN.—Senator Douglass, in one of his 
last speeches said, “if this new joven of resistance by the sword and 
bayonet to the result of the ballot-box, shall prevail here in this country 
of ours, the history of the United States is already written in the history 
of Mexico. It is a. curious and startling fact, which no American citizen 
should ever misapprehend, that from the day that Mexico separated from 
Spain down to this hour, no President of hers elected by the people has 
ever been inaugurated and served his term of office. In every single case, 
form 1820 down to 1861, either the defeated candidate has seized posses- 
sion of the office by military force, or has turned out the successful man 
before his term expired. What is more significant? Mexico is now a 
by-word for every man to scoff at. No man would deem himself treat- 
ed as a gentleman who was represented as a Mexican. Why? Because 
he cannot maintain bis government, founded upon the great principles of 
self-government and constitutional liberty—~because he wont abide by the 
ballot-box—because he is not willing to redress grievances inside the con- 
stitution, and in obedience to its provisions, instead of seizing the bayonet 
and the sword to resist the constituted authorities.” 
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SCRIPTURAL IMPRECATIONS. 


Every thoughtful reader of the Bible must be familiar with this vexed 
question ; and the rise of our gigantic rebellion, with the efforts of our 
government to suppress it, has naturally called attention anew to the sub- 
ject. Long and elaborate articles have been published in theological 
quarterlies ; but nearly the whole issue, with its substantial solution, is 
condensed in the following extract from the Zion’s Herald :— 


‘(Tf David was needlessly cruel, judged according to the Christian 
standard, we must consider that he never acted as an individual for private 
advantages, but as a sovereign solemnly bound to destroy the enemies of 
God’s established kingdom. 

Still we are not disposed to plead that in all these acts David was justi- 
fiable. He lived in a moral twilight. The full-orbed Sun of Righteousness 
had not clearly risen. The domestic institution of polygamy, as opposed 
to abstract right, was not designed to be allowed when man was created, 
and was suffered in his chosen nation by Jehovah only on account of ‘ the 
hardness of their hearts.’’ If this be true of a practice so prevalent, why 
rest it not be true of Israelitish wars? Indeed, Jesus directly opposed 
and repealed the law of equivalent punishment, the heathen Jez talonis, 
which had been a part of the Divine Law—a law, we may justly infer, al- 
lowed to the Israelites on account of the ‘* hardness of their hearts,’’ or 
their incapacity to appreciate a better law, but destined, in God’s pro- 
oe history, to pass away before a higher and nobler law. So may it 

ve been with the cruelties of David’s wars. 

Here we notice those fearfully vindictive expressions found in a few of 
the Psalms of David. ‘‘ Break their teeth, O God! in their mouth ; break 
out the great teeth of the young lions, O Lord!’ ‘The righteous shall 
rejoice when he seeth the vengeance ; he shall wash his feet in the blood of 
the wicked.’”’ ‘Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? And am 
not I grieved with those that rise up’against thee? I hate them with per- 
fect hatred. I count them mine enemies.’’ ‘‘ They have rewarded me evil 
for aye and hatred for my love. Set thou a wicked man over him; and 
let Satan stand at his right hand. When he shall be judged, let him be 
condemned ; and let his prayer become sin. Let his days be few ; and let 
another take his office. t his children be fatherless, and his wife a 
widow. As he loved cursing, so let it come unto him; as he delighted not 
in blessing, so let it be far from him.’’? These and similar fearful expres- 
sions are not surpassed in the rhetoric of cursing. How can they comport 
with the spirit of love? How fall from the lips of an inspired man, ‘‘a 
man after God’s own heart? ”’ 

Our translators have undoubtedly given us the true spirit of the words 
of David. The charge, that these vindictive expressions are inexcusable or 
totally wrong, is not only fatal to a proper reverence for the Sacred Word, 
but also betrays an incapability of comprehending either the true mission 
of David, or the grand plan of God in maintaining the Israelitish nation, 
and in governing the world. The only way to understand them is frankly 
to acknowledge that there is a true province for vengeance in the economy 
of God. ‘* Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord.”” No mere 
man has shown this so distinctly and equivocally, as the Son of God him- 
self. The words punish, indignation, anger, wrath, applied to the Divine 
Being and his actions, are not unmeaning figures of speech. They exhibit 

eat, unalterable facts. The true apology for David is that, according to 

18 belicf,—which belief was correct—a proper vindication of God’s govern- 
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ment, and a Shan aire Dera of right, did demand that the enemies on 
whom he implored God to inflict punishment, should be punished; that a 
carrying out of the spirit of his imprecations was called for, and that 
without it the integrity of God's own empire could not have been main- 
tained. 

Now, are not these representations true? Was it not necessary to main- 
tain the government of which David was made the human head? Look at 
the mond as it was in his day. Where was there any solid righteousness 
but in the nation of Israel? Everywhere else idolatry was univereal. 
‘¢ The Lord looked down from heaven upon the children of men, to see if 
there were any that did understand, and seek God. They are all gone 
aside, they are all together become filthy ; there is none that doeth good, 
no, not one.’’ A second deluge of water, like that which swept the ante- 
diluvians from the earth, would have been just. A universal shower of 
fire, like that which destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, would have been 
righteous. The inhabitants of theearth had forfeited the right to live. 
Mercy itself to other ( ahlaages to other worlds, may have demanded the 
destruction of the guilty race. It is not unjust in God to allow putrefac- 
tion and filth to breed a pestilence ; but if it would have been just for bim 
by earthquake, or pestilence, or water, or fire, to destroy the whole race, it 
was certainly right for him to destroy a part as examples for the rest. 
Thie we verily believe is the key to unlock the mysteries of David’s fearfal 
imprecations, He spoke as he was moved by the Holy Ghost, to implore 
Jehoveh to do what it was needful for him to do in perpetuating the 
human race, and planting the church of Christ. Noman can understand 
the history of the world, nor ita present condition, without recognizing the 
absolute necessity of puemene in a wicked world. Rightly understood, 
it is in fact a profound mercy, springing from the heart of him whose 
name is love, In no case does David desire slit vengeance ; he seeks 
only the honor of God and of God’s cause. Personally he was willing to 
suffer, even to die ; but his anxiety was that the acknowledgment and wor 
ship of Jehovah should not be driven from the earth, and all reamembrance 
of him disappear. 


No REAL NECESSITY ror WAR.—It is an evil purely gratuitous, with- 
out any compensation of good. This is granted. And the great politicians 
of Europe have been searching for the means to avoid war, as much as 
poses in that part of the world. What means have they devised P The 

alance of power among the great European States! “To ensure peace,” 
Louis Napoleon said in May, 1854, ‘is not to maintain during some years 
a factitious tranquility. It is to labor to banish national hatreds, by favor- 
ing the interests and the natural tendencies of every people. It is to estab- 
lish an equilibrium between the Powers.” 

No doubt that equality of power between the great States is, to a certain 
extent, a guarantee of peace. A great nation will think twice before at- 
tacking a State of equal strength with itself. But how difficult is it to 
maintain an equal balance between the States of Europe! How many 
causes are there to make it incline now on the one side, now on the other { 
Here, the ambitious views of Russia respecting Constantinople; there, the 
Austrian influence in Italy; elsewhere, the maritime preponderance of 
England. What wars, what treaties have there been for maintaining firm 
this balance, so often compromised, from the Thirty Years’ War and the 
treaty of Westphalia, to the taking of Sebastopol, to the peace of Paris, to 
the victory of Solferino, and the peace of Villafranca; and how many 
motives might still operate to disturb that fickle balance, that equilibrium, 
which Louis Napoleon sought to establish at the price of so much blood 
and money ? 
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PEACE AND THE PROPHECIES. 


In an inquiry whether Christianity allows of war, there ia a subject that 
always appears to me to be of peculiar importance—the prophecies of the 
Old Testament respecting the arrival of a period of aniversal peace. The 
belief is perhaps general among Christians, that a time will come when vice 
shall be eradicated from the world, when the violent passions of mankind 
shall be repressed, and when the pure benignity of Christianity shal] be uni» 
versally diffused. That sucha period will come, we indeed know assuredly ; 
for God has promised it. 

Of the many prophecies of the Old Testament died ic it, I will refer 
only to a few from the writings of Isaiah. In his predictions respecting the 
“last times,” by which it is not disputed that he referred to the prevalence 
of the Christian religion, the prophet says, “ They shall beat their swords 
ito plough-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not 
lift the sword against nation, neither shall theyjlearn war any more.” Again, 
referring to the same period, he says, “They shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all my holy mountain ; for the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, 
as the waters cover the sea.” And again, respecting the same era, “Vio« 
lence shall be no more heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction within 
thy borders,” 

wo things are to be observed in relation to these prophecies : first, that 
it is the will of God that war should eventually be abolished. This consid- 
eration is of importance ; for if war be not accordant with His will, war can- 
not be aceordant with Christianity, which is the revelation of His will. My 
businees, however, is principally with the second consideration—that Chris 
tianity will be the means of introducing this period of peace. From those 
who say that our religion sanctions war, an answer must be expected to 
questions such as these: By what instrumentality and by the diffusion of 
what principles, will the Po of Isaiah be fulfilled? Are we to ex- 
pect some new system of religion, by which the imperfections of Christiani. 
0 shall be removed, and its deficiencies supplied? Are we to believe that 
od sent his only Son into the world to institute a religion such as this—a 
religion that, in a few centuries, would require to be altered and amended P 
If Christianity allows of war, they must tell us what it is that is to extirpate 
war, If she allows “violence, and wasting, and destruction,” they must 
tell us what are the the principles that are to produce ieapnie and be- 
nevolence, and forbearance. I know not what answer such inquiries will re~ 
ceive from the advocate of war, but I know that Isaiah says the change will 
be effected by Christianity. And if any one still chooses to expect another 
and a purer system, an apostle may, perhaps, repress his hopes: ‘If we, 
or an angel from heaven,” says Paul, “preach any other gospel than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 

Whatever the principles of Christianity will require hereafter, they re- 
quire now. Christianity, with tts present principles and obligations, 1s to 
produce universal peace. It becomes, therefore, an absurdity, a simple 
contradiction, to maintain that the principles of Christianity allow of war, 
when they, and they only, are to eradicate it. If we have no other guaran- 
tee of peace than the existence of our religion, and no other hope of peace 
than in its diffusion, how can that religion sanction war? The conclusion 
that it does not sanction it, appears strictly logical: I do not perceive that 
a demonstration from Euclid can be clearer; and I think that ifwe possess- 
ed no other evidence of the unlawfulness of war, there is contained in this 6 
proof which prejudice cannot deny, ard which sophistry cannot evade. 

The case is clear. A more perfect obedience to that same gospel, which 
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we are told sanctions slaughter, will be the means, and the only means, of 
exterminating slaughter from the world. It is not from an alteration of 
Christianity, but from an assimilation of Christians to its nature, that we 
are tohope. It is because we violate the principles of our religion, because 
we are not what they require us to be, that wars are continued. If we will 
not be peaceable, let us then, at least, be honest, and acknowledge that we 
continue to slaughter one another, not because Christianity permits it, but 
because we reject her laws.—Jonathan 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE Wan-SysTEM.— What evils follow in its 
train! In time of peace the cost of standing armies requires a sum, 
which has been estimated at two milliards of francs. e annual loss in 
labor which Europe sustains by the withdrawl of four millions of men who 
are ranged under the banners of war, has been valued at 390 millions of 
francs. These two sums combined constitute an expense for Europe every 
year of nearly three milliards. In time of war these expenses, and — 
consequence the taxation, increase to frightful proportions. War, 
devours every year forty thousand men out of every hundred thousand, 
thus takes away for ever from Europe a t part of its laborers. Hence 
come depopulation and debt, without taking into account pestilences and 
diseases. yr said at Saint Helena: “Under the school of Pitt, we 
have desolated the world, and with what results? You have imposed 
fifteen hundred millions upon France, which were Jevied by the Cossaques ; 
I have imposed upon you seven milliards, which were levied by your own 
hands through your Parliaments ;and now, even after victory, is it certain 
that you may not sink beneath the weight of such a charge? With the 
school of Fox we should have understood each other; we should have ac- 
complished the emancipation of peoples, the reign of ae ed there 
would have been in Europe but one fleet, one army; we should have gov- 
erned the world, we should have established in all countries repose and 
prosper) either by force or by persuasion. Yes, I say once more, what 
evil have we done, what good might we have done!” 

In fact, by reducing standing armiesin time of peace, and rendering war 
as rare as possible, what decrease of taxation could be effected—what re- 
duction of the public debt—what progress in industry, in commerce, in 

iculture! In augmenting the number of working men, you would, on 
the one hand, diminish the price of workmanship, and on the other in- 
crease the mass of productions. It is thus that, according to the express- 
ion of Franklin, the earth might become in some sort a terrestrial para- 
dise.—F'rench Paper. 


Henry Cray on Cryi, War.—lIf we should be involved in war, civil 
war, between the two parts of this Confederacy, in which the effort of the 
one side should be to restrain the introduction of Slavery into the new 
Territories, and upon the other side, to force its introduction there, what a 
spectacle should we present to the astonishment of mankind in an effort, 
not to propagate rights, but—I must say it, though I trust it will be under- 
stood to be said with no design to excite feeling—a war to propagate 
wrongs in the Territories thus acquired from Mexico. It would be a war 
in which we should have no sympathies, no good wishes ; in which a ] man- 
kind would be against us; in which our gaa history itself would be against 
us; for, from the commencement of the Revolution down to the present 
time, we have constantly reproached our British ancestors for the intro- 
duction of Slavery into this country.”"— Speech in the U. S. Senate, 1850. 
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NATIONAL HONOR. 


National honor, whatever the phrase may mean, was the sole ground on 
which England was lately ready to launch into a war with America. All 
men admitted that the highest interests of both countries lay in peace. 
None but those who were utterly blinded by passion, attempted: to disguise 
from themselves the enormous evils which such a war must have entailed 
upon us. It would have involved a suspension of the laws of God, and an 
inversion of all the principles of morality in the intercourse of the two 
countries. It would have led to the total setting aside of Christianity on 
both sides; so that, instead of cultivating the ‘love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, nace ness: temperance,’’ which it en- 
joins upon us as the fruit of the spirit, we must have been bound by the 
most solemn obligations of patriotism to cherish and promote “ the hatred, 
variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, envyings, murders,’’ which 
it denounces as the works of the flesh. Still the voice of honor requiring 
it, was imperative. It would have virtually committed England to an alli- 
ance with and a defence of slavery, and so stultified before the world her 
long course of exertion, sacrifice and protest against that master-abomina- 
tion. It would have destruyed a commerce which in peaceful years exceeds 
sixty millions ($300,000,00U) per annum, and would have rendered utterly 
valueless for a time, if it did not lead to a total ultimate confiscation, of 140 
millions ($700,000,000) of British property invested in American securi- 
ties. It would have converted the ocean, from being the great highway of 
nations, into one vast scene of mutual carnage and plunder, where swarins 
of war-ships and privateers would be forever prowling about to make prey 
of lawful commerce, and to wage deadly conflict with each other. It would 
have diverted millions upon millions of our money from the service of civil- 
ization, and progress, and philanthrophy, to be expended in equipping and 
sending forth gigantic expeditions, by land and sea, to lay waste the cvasts, 
to bombard the cities, to destroy the lives and property of a people who are 
our fellow-Christians and fellow-Protestants, our nearest kindred, and our 
best customers. It would have carried terror and anguish into ten thou- 
sand families through our own land, and would have hurled multitudes of 
our young men into premature graves, and to sudden judgment. All this 
may be true ; still ‘‘ our honor,’’ *‘ English honor,”’ “ the honor of the Brit- 
ish flag,’’ must in any case remain intact and untainted. Yes ; internation- 
al commerce is no doubt important, the freedom and security of the seas are 
valuable, the lives of our people and the happiness of our homes are pre- 
cious, the cause of the slave is the cause of justice and humanity, the prin- 
ciples of morality are sacred, the authority of the gospel is great; but the 
honor of the British flag is transcendent and supreme! 

Now, what is this honor? ‘‘ Honor,’’ an able writer says, ‘is the judg- 
ment upon our lives or our acts, which is uttered by fellow-mortals. It is 
the product of their voices. It is the echo of their characters and minds, 
Ite vulue and significance are, of course, to be measured by the weight which 
is justly attached to their opinion.’’ Now, as the popular estimate of what 
is honorable differs widely in various ages, countries and circumstances, it 
is obvious that whosoever would guide Lis conduct by ‘ the sense of honor,’ 
can have no fixed standard whatever by which tv regulate his life. The Huns 
bestowed glory upon the successful robber ; the Scandinavians upon the tri- 
umphant pirate. The North American Indians commemorated the chief 
who was able to hang at the door of his wigwam a heavy string of scalps, 
the spoils of war. The New Zealander honored the sturdy champion who 
first slew and then ate his enemies. The cannibal of the Fejeo Islands was 
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raised for his adroitness in lying. The Spartans did homage to successful 

lsehood and theft. The public opinion by which the early disciples of 
Christianity were surrounded, regarded faith in the crucified Nazarene as 
the most shameful of all things, exposing those who professed it to be count- 
ed and treated as the filth and offscouring of the world. 

When, therefore, we epee in these days of being compelled to pursue a 
certain policy by s regard to national honor, we mean, of course, that we 
must act, not in accordance with any fixed rules of justice, or with the laws 
of God, still less with the principles of Christianity, but in deference to the 
opinion which prevails, in our own and other countries, as to what is right 
and honorable. Now, we want to ask what authorify we have for thus 
erecting the opinion of our fellow-men into the supreme standard of our 
personal or national life? So far as we can discover, the sentiment of honor 
which has so much predominance in our modern ideas—the sentiment which 
prompts us to pay such implicit respect to the judgment of our fellow-men 
—is only once distinctly referred to in the New Testament, and that once 
for the purpose of being denounced as what rendered it impossible fur men 
to accept the message of Christ. ‘* How can ye believe which receive honor 
one of another, and seek not the honor which cometh from God only ?”’ If 
there be another allusion to it, it is in a sense and with an application ex- 
actly and diametrically the reverse of the use to which it is put in our codes 
of international morality: ‘* Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love, in honor preferring one another.”’ 

But, in truth, ‘ the sense of honor’ which has done so much to supersede 
all higher and nobler principles in our social and political intercourse, is 
the offspring, not of Christianity at all, but of chivalry, and of that only 
after it had fallen into decrepitude and decay. Yes, even the fastidious and 
fantastic system of sentiment which goes under the name of chivalry, did 
not, at its outset, erect self-worship under the guise of honor into its su 

reme idol. It aimed at something nobler and more disinterested than to 
ondle and cocker its own reputation. Its votaries professed to wander up 
and down the world, to protect the weak, to rescue the captive, to practice 
‘* deeds of emprsie and courtesy.’’ As Spenser describes them, 
‘* Full many countries did they overrun, 
From the uprising to the setting sun, 
And many hard adventures did achieve; 
— Of all the which they honor ever won, 
Seeking the weak oppressed to relieve, 
And to recover right for such as wrongs did grieve. *’ 
But ‘‘ after the original intention of the orders of knighthood had been at- 
tempted to be served in warfare with the enemies of the Christian faith, and 
when the limits of the Turkish empire began to be ecttled and recognized 
by the nations of Europe, the military spirit of combativeness, inherent in 
these combinations, began to fret and eat into their own constitution. When 
they ceased to use their weapons against a common foe, they began to em- 
ploy them each man against bis neighbor. Hence arose a singular system 
of punctilios of honor, feats of arms, tournaments and duels, It is not un- 
justly supposed that the circumstances and manners of these orders had a 
t effect in moulding the minds and characters of the aristocracy of Eu- 
rope. In due time the whole science of knighthood consieted in settling the 
niceties of behavior in matters of honor, ad in adjusting the various legit- 
imate methods of rendering satisfaction when- insult had been personally 
offered, or reputation aggrieved.’’® 

By degrees from this corruption of the old system of chivalry, the spuri- 

ous idea of honor, like purulent matter absorbed into the physical system, 
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was diffused through the veins of society, until it threatened at one time to 
ison the whole current of its blood. All sense of right, all respect for 

w, all sentiments of humanity, and of course all the precepts of the gos- 

1, were trampled under foot with the most imperious and insolent scorn. 

e one point to which all these things were ruthlessly sacrificed was ‘ the 
point of honor ;’ but that was spread out over the whole surface of life, and 
ran into ten thousand fantastic forms, which met men at every turn, until 
it had established a most audacious and intolerable despotism over the com- 
munity that recognized its rule. Duels were multiplied to an incredible 
extent. In France it was estimated that nee ten years of the reign of 
Henry IV., no less than 6,000 persons fell in duels. The same insanity 
spread into all other European countries. 

In course of time these worshippers of honor established what they desig- 
nated ‘the Jaw of honor,’’ and a most wonderful law it is, described by 
Paley in his Moral and Political Philosophy thus: ‘The law of honor 
omits such duties as relate to the Supreme Being, as well as those which we 
owe to our inferiors. For which reason, profaneness, neglect of public wor- 
ship or private devotion, cruelty to servants, rigorous treatment of tenants 
or other dependents, want of charity to the poor, injuries done to tradesmen, 
insolvency or delay of payment, with numberless examples of the same kind, 
are accounted ito breeshes of honor.’’ This law, moreover, he continues, 
<< allows of fornication, adultery, drunkenness, prodigality, duelling, and of 
revenge in the extreme, and lays no stress wpon the virtues nL are these.’’ 

Happily, since the time of Paley, this law of honor has, in the intercourse 
of society, fallen greatly into disrepute. The common sense of the world 
has looked through, and done something to laugh down, its pretensions and 
h itical effrontery. Society became w of the reign of bullies which 
it established. The improved morality of the age, let us hope, revolted 

inst the claims of such thinly-varnished vice to be crowned with the 
highest honors of virtue. The ministers of religion mustered courage to re- 
sist and rebuke so monstrous an affront to the whole spirit of Christianity. 
But in the sphere of our international morality this principle is still per- 
mitted to have full sway. For the national honor that clamors passionately 
for war, in order ‘‘ to thrash,’’ ‘* to chastise,’’ ‘‘ to crush’’—for such are 
the favorite phrases—another nation on account of some affront, real or im- 
aginary, or merely to humble its pride if it seems to talk too big for our 

ride to bear, is precisely the same in spirit and quality with the duellist’s 
honor, which nothing would satisfy but to wash out its sense of wrong in 
its enemy’s of blood. They have the same characteristics throughout—the 
same contempt for justice and mercy, the same fierce determination to over- 
ride, without being able to refute, the laws of God, and the a a of 
Christianity, the same unreasoning violence of temper towards all who coun- 
sel peace, the same reckless disregard of consequences, however solemn and 
terrible. 

Now, let us try to look this swaggering braggart, Honor, in the face, and 
ascertain what manner of thing it 18. J¢ has little or no respect for the right. 
Indeed, the very fact that the idea of honor is put forward: in the place of 
justice, is a proof of this. It was really very curious to observe, in the 

te affair with America, how completely the latter was swallowed up by the 
former. The great anxiety of all men was not that we should do what was 
right, but that we should save the honor of the country. Right would, of 
course, have been on the side of the Americans, if it had turned out that 
the law was with them; but our honor, it appears, would have been none 
the less compromised. Right and honor, then, are things which somehow 
stand quite apart, and may even be utterly opposed to each other ; 80 that 
what is right may be sometimes very dishonorable, and also, of course, what 
is wrong may nevertheless be perfectly honorable. And yet, surely, con- 
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science is an infinitely higher and nobler principle than honor! To be right, 
before truth and justice and law, is a better thing than to be highly esteemed 
in the opinion of our fellow-men. 

Honor is perhaps the most selfish principle that exists in the human heart. 
It is utterly incapable of all generosity, animity or mercy. Let any 
one read the history of duelling, and what will he find? That where honor 
was concerned, all other considerations—ancient friendship, near kindred, 
the agony of the widow and fatherless, the public importance and value of 
the victim,—were trodden relentlessly under foot. The whole universe was 
nothing to the ‘‘ man of honor,’’ compared with his own reputation. And 
it is precisely the same in international relations. Those who could suff- 
alent abstract themselves, though for a moment, from the atmosphere of 
prejudice and passion in which we have been envelo for the last three 
months, must surely have been sometimes struck with this, m reference to 
the late mbroglio with our American kindred. With all our morbid sensi- 
tiveness as regards our own honor, no one seemed disposed to make the least 
allowance for the existence ofa similar feeling on the part of our opponents! 
They were in the midst of the most fearful calainity that could overtake any 

le. They were struggling for their national existence. The men who 

fallen into their hands, were among the prime ringleaders of the gigan- 
tic rebellion that was rending the public in twain. At the time they were 
intercepted, they were engaged in a mission which, if it had been succees- 
ful, would have been most disastrous to Federal interests. Their capture 
had sent a thrill of gladness ard gratitude through the hearts of twenty 
millions of people. To surrender them, therefore, was an immense sacrifice, 
a bitter mortification. But did all these things cause any sympathy or re- 
lenting to the lovers of British honor? So far otherwise, that their gratifi- 
cation was immeasurably enhanced by 8 knowledge of the humiliation which 
it would cost our adversary to comply with our demand. 

Honor is by no means brave. Nay, rightly regarded, it is about the most 
dastardly of all the sentiments by which men are moved to action. For what 
is its main-spring? A servile and abject fear of opinion. A fear, not of 
doing wrong, or of offending God, but of being laughed at by our fellow- 
men. Carlyle, in speaking of the courage of the world’s ‘* man of honor,’’ 
says: ‘* The courage that can go forth once and away to Chalk Farm, and 
have itself shot, and snuffed out with decency, is nowise wholly what we 
mean here. Such courage we indeed esteem an exceeding small matter, ca- 

ble of co-existing with a life full of falsehood, feebleness, poltroonery and 

espicability. Nay, oftener it is cowardice rather that produces this result ; 
for consider, is the Chalk Farm pistoler inspired with any reasonable belief 
or determination, or is he hounded on by haggard, indefinable fear how he 
will be cu¢ at fashionable places, and plucked geese of the neighborhood will 
wag their tongue at Azm, a plucked goose ?’’ 

§ it is often, we fear, on a larger scale. Nations are driven to do what 
they would otherwise ei avoid by this moral poltroonery. But is it not 
pitiful to see a great Christian community obliged to plunge into 8 course 
of butchery and blood against which ite reason, ite regard for its own inter- 
ests, ita sense of humanity, and ita Christian conscience revolt, by a base 
fear lest its reputation should be hissed at by ‘‘ the plucked geese’’ of the 
world? Yet so it is. As one of our old poets says : 

** Reputation! That man’s idol, 

Set up ’gainst God, the Maker of all laws, 
Who Fath commanded us, we shouid not kill; 
And yet we say, we must for reputation. 
What honest man can either fear his own 

Or else will hurt another’s reputation? 

Fear to do base unworthy things is valor; 

If they be done to us, to suffer them 

is valor too.”’ 
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FORCES RAISED TO SUPPRESS THE REBELLION. 


The Secretary of War says in his report at the opening of Congress in 
December last, that the conspiracy against the government extended over 
an area of 733,144 aquare miles, paper a coast line of 25,414 miles, 
with an interior boundary lines of 7,031 miles in length. 


Army .—lIn ali 660,971, all volunteers, as follows :— 


STATES. 3 MON. THE WAB. AGGREGATE. 
California dsscsccssesibvisaewes 4,688 
CONMECLIOUL 6 6.0.5.5.0é GA was 2060 6055 S08 es 2,236 12,400 14,636 
Delaware...cceseeees eels wipe neeeeare 75 2,000 2,775 
TIGNGS .vciccvavericisecicvccsesscs 4,94] 80,000 84,941 
Indiana. ....... Ones Oe mincess piewinieress 4,686 57 332 62,018 
MOCO. ce ocawe Nees eave 84 S48 8s é 968 19,800 20,768 
Kentucky ..ccceceecesees Resa — 15,000 15,000 
Nolte. cas catacauseee sececees — -768—S—s«d14,290 15,007 
Maryland......¢- oeceeece Ceeecctoces ——— 7,000 7,000 
Massachusetts...ccccceese eee cee veces 3,436 26,760 30,195 
Michigan..ssccccccsccees pea nears 781 28 ,550 29,331 
Minnesota.cecccerccerseses ecace eeene — 4,160 4,160 
Missourt....ccccccccesseccccccs 6 9,306 22,130 31,486 
New Hampshire... .ssccverecsseesos 779 9,600 10,37 
New Jersey. ..cccccccccsececsessees 3,068 9,342 12,410 
New York. .ccccccscccseccccececces 10,188 100,000 100,338 
Ohi0iericies send obese dese decess. 10,236 81,205 91,441 
Pennsylvaniacsccccccascccseecseeee 10,199 94,760 113,959 
Rhode Island ....ccvccccccccccccecs 1,285 5,898 7,183 
Vermont .ccccccccceseccesess eeee8 780 8,000 8,780 
ViTQHIG oe eaeheee ee te reeuss i we 779 12,000 12,779 
Wesconsin. secvecsevccccsvecccnsnce 992 14,000 14,945 
GNSAS.ccccccecsacceeereseveseersss on =, 5,000 9,000 


COlOLEAO 4. So bh s died eS SE CRR RTOS SS —i4¢ = 1,000 1, 
INCOVGEKG ss 66 8s 6.4. 65:066:0 4486 ON CRESS eran 2,900 2,000 
Nevada eoeereceeee eeeveneeteerseeeesteons — 1,000 1,000 
New Mexico... eovee eeeeeereeegeses © To oe 1,000 1,000 
District of Columbid....sccscseesess 2,823 1,000 3,823 
77,875 640,637 718,512 
Regular Army...e.s--ecceee evcecse 20,334 
LOG scans icews eornee eee 660,971 


Navy.—The old, 76 ships, 1733 guns, and 105,271 tons. Purchased 136 
vessels, 524 guns, and 71,297 tons. Built 53, of 356 guns, and 41,448 tons. 
Total, 264 ships, 2,557 guns, and 218,016 tons. In March, 1861, 7,600 
seamen, and now not less than 22,000. 


AN UNCLE KILLING HIS NEPHEW.—“ I've been,” said the uncle, “ on 
the battle-fields of Mexico, and nobody could ever say I was a coward 
there; but fighting foreigners is not like fighting one’s own flesh and 
blood! I confess | felt qualmish ; and if it hadn’t been for a strong glass 
of bitters just as we moved forward, I should have showed the white feather 
right at once. Well, the word was given, and on we rushed madly, cuttin 
and slaying. right and left, cousins and kin, never stopping to reflect—if 
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we had, we shouldn’t have fought any more! Well, when I'd helped to 
thin the Southern ranks considerably, and done deeds that only whiskey 
and excitement could have made a man do, I spied a fine, tall young fellow 
making full tilt at me with his bayonet. I aig aside, gave one 

at him, and ran him through; but, oh! my God, I hadn’t more than done tt, 
before I discovered it was my own sister’s son I’d killed! There were the 
blue eyes and the black curly bair his mother was so proud of ; and just as 
he fell, bloody all over, he gasped out ‘Oh! uncle, is it you? is it you?’ 
Oh! that dying look! I can never forget it! it’s burned and branded into 
my soul for all time and eternity! There was the noble little boy I'd 
hugged to my heart many a time; there was the fine, dashing young 
man that kad, grown up so good and so handsome ; it wasn’t any wonder 
his mother was proud of him. And now I’d murdered him, my own 
sister’s child, my sister’s onl boy ! Oh! if I could bring him back again, 
and restore him to his mother! But neither tears nor blood can do 
that!” 


SENATOR SUMNER ON MARITIME REFORMS. 


We gave extracts in our last from Mr. Sumner’s speech on the Trent af- 
fair. We now enrich our pages with its conclusion on certain much needed 
reforms in maritime law, the urgent necessity of which has been by tha 
affair pressed upon the attention of the civilized world. 


“Let the rebels go. Two wicked men, ungrateful to their country, are let 
loose with the band of Cain upon their foreheads. Prison doors are open- 
ed; but principles are established which will help to free other men, and to 
open the gates of the sea. Never before, in her active history, has Great 
Britain ranged herself on this side. Such an event is an epoch. Norus 
seclorum nascitur ordo. To the liberties of the sea this power is now com- 
mitted. To a certain extent this cause is now under her tutelary care. If 
the immunities of passengers, not in the military or naval service, as well 
as of sailors, are not directly recognized, they are at least implied ; if neu- 
tral rights are not ostentatiously proclaimed, they are at least invoked; 
while the whole pretension of impressment, so long the pest of neutral com- 
merce, and operating only through the lawless adjudication of a quarter- 
deck, is made absolutely impossible. Thus is the freedom of the sea en- 
larged in the name of peaceful neutral rights, not only by limiting the num- 
ber of persons who are exposed to the penalties of war, but by driving from 
it the most offensive pretension that ever stalked upon its waves. To such 
conclusion Great Britain is irrevocably pledged. Nor treaty nor bond was 
needed. It is sufficient that her late appeal can be vindicated only by a 
renunciation of early, long-continued tyranny. Let her bear the rebels 
back. The consideration is ample; for the sea became free as this altered 
Power went forth upon it, steering westward with the sun, on an errand of 
liberation. 

In this surrender, if such it may be called, our Government does not 
even ‘stoop to conquer.” It simply lifts itself to the height of its own 
original principles. The early efforts of its best negotiators, the patriot 
trials of its soldiers in an unequal war, have at length prevailed, and Great 
Britain, usually so haughty, invites us to practice upon those uae 
which she has so strenuously opposed. There are victories of foree. Here 
is a victory of truth. If Great Britain has gained the custody of two rebels, 
the United States have secured the triumph of their principles. 
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If this result be in conformity with our cherished principles, it will be su- 
perfluous to add other considerations; and yet I venture to suggest that 
estranged sympathies abroad may be secured again by an open adhesion to 
those principles which already have the support of the Continental Govern- 
ments of Europe, smarting for years under British pretensions. The pow- 
erful organs of public opinion on the Continent are also with us. Haute- 
feuile, whose work on the Law of Nations is the arsenal of neutral rights, 
has entered into this debate with a direct proposition for the release of 
these emissaries as a testimony to the trug interpretation of international 
law. Another distinguished Frenchman, Agenor de Gasparin, whose im- 

assioned love of liberty and enlightened devotion to our country give to 

is voice all the persuasion of friendship, has made a similar appeal. And 
@ journal, which of itself is an authority, the Rerue des Deux Mondes, hopes 
that the United States will let the rebels go, simply because “it would be a 
triumph of the rights of neutrals to apply them for the advantage of a na- 
tion which has ever opposed and violated them.” 

But this triumph is not enough. The sea-god will in future use his tri- 
dent less; but the same principles which led to the present renunciation of 
early pretensions, naturally conduct to yet further emancipation of the sea. 
The work of maritime civilizution is not finished. And here the two na- 
tions, equally endowed by commerce, and matching each other, while they 
surpass all other nations, in peaceful ships, may gloriously unite in setting 
up new pillars, which shall mark new triumphs, rendering the ocean a high- 
mar of pe instead of « field of blood. 

he Congress of Paris, in 1856, where were assembled the plenipotentia- 
ries of Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia and Tur- 
key, has already led the way. Adopting the early policy of the United 
States, often proposed to foreign nations, this Congress has authenticated 
two important changes in restraint of belligerent rights; first, that the neu- 
tral flag shall protect enemy’s goods except contraband of war; and secondly, 
that neutral goods, except contraband of war, are not liable to capture un- 
der an enemy’s flag. This is much. Another proposition, that privateer- 
ing should be abolished, was defective in two respects ; first, because it left 
nations free to employ private ships under a public commission as ships of 
the navy, and, therefore, was nugatory; and, secondly, because. if not nu- 
gatory, it was too obviously in the special interest of Great Britain, which, 
through her commanding navy, would thus be left at will to rule the sea. 
No change can be practicable which is not equal in its advantages to all 
nations ; for the Equality of Nations is not a mere dry dogma of inter- 
national law, but a vital national sentiment common to all nations. This 
cannot be forgotten; and every proposition must be brought sincerely to 
this equitable test. 

But there is a way in which privateering can be effectively abolished with- 
out any shock to the Equality of Nations. A simple proposition, that pri- 
vate property shall enjoy the same immunity on the ocean which it now 
enjoys on land, will at once abolish privatcering, and relieve the commerce 
of the ocean from its greatest perils, so that, like commerce on land, it shall 
be undisturbed except by illegal robbery and theft. Such a proposition 
will operate equally for the advantage of all nations. On this account, and 
in the policy of peace, which our Government has always cultivated, it has 
been already presented to foreign Governments by the United States. You 
have not forgotten the important paper in which Mr. Marcy did this ser- 
vice, or the recent efforts of Mr. Seward in the same direction. In order 
to complete the efficacy of this Pe osition, and still further to banish bel- 
ligerent pretensions, contraban of war should be abolished, so that all 
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ships may freely navigate the ocean without being exposed to any question 
as to the character of persons or things on board. The Right of Search, 
which, on the occurrence of war, becomes an omnipresent t y, subject- 
ing every neutral ship to the arbitrary invasion of every belligerent cruiser, 
would then disappear. It would drop, as the chains drop from an emanci- 
pated slave; or rather, it would only exist as an occasional agent, under 
solemn treaties, in the war waged by civilization inst the slave trade, 
and then it would be proudly sae ey as an honorable surrender to 
the best interests of humanity, glorifying the flag which made it. 

With the consummation of thése reforms in maritime law, not forgetting 
blockades under international law, war would be despoiled of its most vex- 
atious prerogativee, while innocent neutrals would be exempt from its tor- 
ments. The statutes of the sea, thus refined and elevated, will be the 
agents of peace instead of the agents of war. Ships and cargoes will pass 
unchallenged from shore to shore; and those terrible belligerent rights, an- 
der which the the commerce of the world has so long suffered, will cease 
from troubling. In this work our country began early. It had hardly pro- 
claimed its own independence before it sought to secure a similar inde- 
pendence for the sea. It had hardly made a constitution for its own Gov- 
ernment before it sought to establish a constitution similar in spirit for the 
government of the sea. If it did not prevail at once, it was because it could 
not overcome the unyielding opposition of Great Britain. And now the 
time is come when this champion of belligerent rights “has changed his 
hand and checked his pride.” Welcome to this new-found alliance. Wel- 
come to this peaceful transfiguration. Meanwhile, throughout all present 
excitements, amidst all present trials, beneath all threatening clouds, it 
only remains for us to uphold the perpetual policy of the Republic, and to 
atand fast on the ancient ways. 


CONGRESSIONAL PLUDNER OR PRODIGALITY.—Take a few specimens of 
the year just past. For the single item of stationery, there was expended 
. for the Senate, $12,000, or about $190 for each Senator; for newspapers 
$3,500, more than $50 for each Senator; for ‘ miscellaneous” $23,600, 
for The Congressional Globe $62,333 32, about $1,000 for each; and for 
binding, lithographing and engraving $130,721 79, or nearly $2,000 more 
each, making in all more than $3,000 for each Senator. This does not in- 
clude the expenses for printing. The total for the items enumerated 
amounts to $231,555 11, a sum greater by $28,006 75 than that drawn for 
compensation and mileage. 

In the House $21,363 was expended for stationery; $12,500 for 
newspapers; $127,727 for ‘ miscellaneous;” $318,090 for folding, 
binding, engraving and lithographing ; $67,445 for The Congressional 
Globe ; $237,997 for paper; and $174,141 to meet deficiencies in ap- 

ropriations made for paper and printing in the same year; making a total 
or these items of $966,042 forthe House, and for the Senate and House 
of $1.197,597. And this does not include the, cost of the public print- 
ing office. The amount drawn for mileage and compensation by Repre- 
sentatives, for the year was $581,540 59 ; so that each Representative cost 
the country, in addition to his salary and mileage, nearly $3,500 for 
stationery, books, etc. The expenditure for pages, clerk, and other em- 
ployes, is on an equally lavish scale; and the total expenditure for both 
ouses, for all these purposes, exceeds $2,000,000.—N. Y. Tribune, Jan., 
1862, 
We are quite inclined to think the people will be ready ere long to hear 
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pleas for peace. We shall patiently wait for that hour; but meanwhile, 
alas! how much of treasure and blood will it cost to learn the lesson which 
a bitter experience is sure to teach in the end. 


® 


CONTINENTAL MonEY.—Every war, but especially one of revolution, is 
wont to cost incidentaLy much more then issues from the hance treasury. 
Our revolutionary war, not unlike the present Rebellion of the South, re- 
lied for its prosecution upon promises in the form of notes that were never 
paid, and in this way alone the country, with little more than three million 
people, lost more than $300,000,000, or $100 for every man, woman and 
child. Here are the issues for seven years : — 


THT 15 sin. bee bie soe 60.0 6 ON be te Oe s5esd bane ed see 0 000,000 
TNT 1G edisewsediciees SOCK eeeHeeereener eeeevere 20,864,464 
In 1777 ooeee COOH MOORE COOHBEBeesereos eeCeoeessereccos 26,426,333 
In 1778.... eeeseen O- 8G COP OHOEHE EHH ROH OB OO eee 66,963,269 
D171 ickesd Sw ew des a Wire hee weer o 8G ae oh OK aoe 149,100,000 
In 1780... ©2000 e COBO eeeerneoes @Coeeoecsreoveereene 83,799,464 
In 1781. ccccces Coeesereeeeneveevesseaseeeeeeeeoe 12,587,344 


About $362,000,000 in all, of which 1,000 came to be represented in 
value by a single silver dollar. It is in such ways that war comes to cost 
so much more than even its enormous estimates. A hundred dollars, and 
more, to every inhabitant! 


Apstrpity or War.—War is quite an incomprehensible mystery. In 
the abstract, it is so absurd that questions of fact, or right, or morals 
should be decided by the deadly quarrels of large bodies of ignorant men, 
that a child’s logic repudiates it. It is so repugnant, also, to the ordinary 
impulses of affection, and an instinctive regard for self-preservation, that 
it would seem utterly impossible to induce nations to fight. Were it nota 
fact, the very idea of war would be the extremest absurdity. Were it as 
serted that one half the population of a nation drilled themselves volun- 
tarily to skilful evolutions, and that finally, on a set day, they all by com- 
mon consent committed suicide, each plunging his weapon into his own 
body, it would be no more absurd than the actual facts of war. Many 
times more human beings than now people the whole earth, have actually 


fallen in war; enough to people a number of planets like this !—Zion’s 
Herald. 


Frepina an Army.—It isa huge, all-devouring monster. The Union forces 
now amount, in round numbers, to 650,000 men. It may be interesting to 
know what such an army will consume in one month. The following 
figures are strictly correct: 


14,625,000 pounds of pork, or 24,375 pounds of fresh beef; 136,994 
barrels of flour; 48,750 bushels of beans, or 1,950,000 pounds of rice; 
1,950,000 pounds of coffee ; 2,892,000 pounds of sugar; 195,000 gallons 
of vinegar ; 12,249 bushels of salt; 8,580,000 pounds of potatoes, with 
292,500 pounds of candles each week, and 780,000 pounds of soap. 


§2 Aster- Scenes of Battle. [ ApriZ, 
BATTLE SCENES. 


Cuarce aT Fort Donetson.—It was the second day of the fight. A 
body of from ten to twelve thousand of the enemy had cut through our 
right flank and escaped. This was the attack upon McClernand. A gall- 
ing fire was being kept up on our left and centre from heavy siege and field 
artillery, and our forces were being fast decimated. To remain in this 
pan would surely prove our ruin; and no alternative was left but to 

azard everything in a united charge upon the whole enemy’s worka. 
Though officers clamored, and the men were impatient to make the asgault, 
still Gencral Grant hesitated, and it was not until half-past two that the 
order to assault the works was given. ‘‘ Soldiers,’’ said General Smith, 
‘we are ordercd to take those works by assault, Are you ready!’ ‘ Aye, 
aye, sir, ready!’ And on they march in close order, the advancing brigade 
looking more like a blue porcupine, with its quills turned forward, then 
aught else I can compare it to, right yp to the rebel works. Though the 
enemy kept up an incessant fire from howitzer, field-piece and musket, of 
shells, solid shot and lead, still that brigade marched on, nothing daunted, 
to the cnemy’s earthworks, which reached, over it they went, right into 
the midst of the butternut-colored devils who had so savagely welcomed 
them inside the entrenchments. When the blue eoate a red inside the 
breastworks, the veteran Gen. Smith at their head, brandishing his sword, 
the rebels took to their heels, and left for the next line of entrenchments. 
Our men fired one volley after them as they retreated, then planted the 
Stars and Stripes upon the walls, gave three times three cheers when it 
swelled to the breeze, and settled down for further orders. This was the 
turning-point of the fight, when it was discovered that the national ensign 
had been planted within the enemy's entrenchments, a charge was made 
all along the enemy’s front, forced him back to his earthworks, leaving the 
open field to our troops, and securing to us an easy victory on the morrow.”’ 


AFTER-SCENES OF BATTLE. 


At Mriit Sprinos mw East Kentucxy.—* I rode over the battle-field in 
the shad Our men were burying the dead; but many still lay ghastly 
were they fell. The wounded had been all taken up. The same kind 
treatment was extended to the enemy’s wounded which was given to our 
own. The universal remark they made to me, as I through the hos- 

ital, was, ‘ We never expected to be treated so. e have been misled. 

e expected to be served like dogs, should we fall into your hands. You 
are kinder to us than we would have been to you.’ The only difference 
was in the burial of the dead. Those of the enemy were laid together in 
common pits. Our own were buried in separate graves, and on many of 
them I saw young cedars already planted by their comrades. Beside one 
of the graves prepared for the enemy’s killed, I noticed several lying ready 
to be interred. One poor boy lay in the exact position, as I wae told, in 
which he was found. He rested on his side, his head lying on hie right 
arm, while his left hand was loosely closed on his right elbow. His eyes 
were closed, and he looked as though fallen asleep.”’ 

#6 prong the edge of the open field,’’ says another, ‘‘lay the bodies of 
four or five of our men. As I advanced into the woods, the marks of can- 
non shot could be seen on every side, but I saw no one of those nearor than 
twenty fect from the ground ; nor did I see a dead or wounded man who 
had been struck with a cannon shot. Passing through the woods from the 
first open field, a distance of nearly half a mile, we reached another open, 
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half-cleared field, where eighty-five dead rebels lay ; and further on is the corn 
field where the brave Indiana Tenth suffered so severely. In the woods, and 
along the road, the scene was dreadful. One body was placed in a sitting 
poeture with the back leaning against a tree, the hands crossed in his lap, 
is eyes partly opened, and lips slightly parted. The ball had entered his 
left breast just above the region of the heart. Another lay upon his side, 
with head and arms thrown back; the ball had cut away a part of his skull 
over his left eye. Against a tree, leaned back in the most classic com- 
e, was the fairest and most beautiful countenance I ever saw in death. 
o female complexion could be more spotless. The silky locks of wavy 
auburn hair fell in rich profusion upon fair temples and a faultless fore- 
head. Some friendly hand had parted his garments, baring his breast, from 
which the red current of life flowed out, and had bathed his temples, which 
were still warm, but had ceased to throb forever. O ye winds, beat these 
tidings softly to the loved ones at home !’’ | 


Fortitupg oF THE Surrerers.— Among the wounded of our men, it was 
really comforting to see with what patient heroism they bore their pains. 
I said to one poor fellow with a shattered leg, ‘ You must be in great pain ; 
can I do anything for you?’ He said, ‘There are others worse off than 
1; when they are carried in, you can tell them where I am, if you 
please.” Another man had a ball through his right hand, breaking two of 
the bones. He had done it up himself with a wet bandage, and with his 
other hand was carrying one corner of a stretcher with a wounded man; 
carrying another corner of the stretcher, was a man with his head and 
face covered with blood. He said he was not hurt at all, he had only lost 
a large piece of his scalp. | 


Rese. Surrertncs.—Among the rebels some of the scenes were horrid and 
rere. in the extreme. A large number of the dead were shot in the 
head. One was shot directly in the eye, and the brain was oozing from the 
wound. Five dead and wounded lay behind one log, all but the wounded 
one shot in the head. One rebel had a ball through his neck, which 
destroyed the power of speech, though I do not think his wound was mor- 
tal. Several of the dead were old grey-headed men. A dark complexioned 
man with a heavy black beard, who said he was from Mississippi, was 
lying on the ground with s broken thigh. He was stern and sullen; he 
had only one favor toask, and that was that some one of us would kill him. A 
young man, quite a boy, begged me not to let the Lincolnites kill him. An 
elderly man, with his back against a stump, had a ball directly through 
the centre of the head at the base of the brain. There was a ghastly grin 
upon his countenance ; his eyes were stretched widely open, and staring 
wildly into vacancy, while his breath was rapid, deep and heavy. His was 
@ living death, for he was senesless. A lad of fourteen, with a smashed 
ankle, protested his innocence, and begged to be taken care ot. 

I left those fields of human suffering with feelings such as I never before 
experienced. The freshness of death seemed to ail’ the whole atmosphere. 
It is a scene which a man needs only to look upon once in his lifetime. 


At Fort Donztson.—I was invited, the morning of the surrender of the 
fort, to take a ride over the battle-field. It extended outside of the fortifi- 
eations two miles up the river. It was here that the grand sortie was 
made by the rebels with the intention of turning our right flank, and 
cutting their way through. Some ten or twelve thousand men composed 
this force, and under a deadly fire of artillery, steadily drove Gen. Mc- 
Clernand’s force before them a distance of fifty or sixty rods. Our troops 
here made a stand, and, having been reinforced by one or two regiments, 
began the terrific assault before which the enemy were forced to retreat. 


64 Hospital Scenes. [ April, 


The ground was contested with desperation, and the slaughter on both 
sides was immense. The whold space of two miles was strewn with dead, 
who lay in every imaginable shape and form. Federals and rebela were 
promiscuously mingled, sometimes grappled in the fierce death-throe, some- 
times oe each other as they gave and received the fatal shot or thrust, 
sometimes lying across each other, and again headed in piles which lay six 
or seven deep. I could imagine nothing more terrible than the silent indi- 
cations of agony that marked the features of the pale corpses which lay at 
every step. Though dead, and rigid in every muscle, they still writhed 
and seemed to turn to catch the passing breeze for cooling breath. Staring 
eyes, gaping mouths, clenched hands and strangely contracted limbs, seem- 
ingly drawn into the smallest compass, as if bya mighty effort to rend 
asunder some irresistible bond which held them down to the torture of 
which they died. 

The sights were revolting. One sat against a tree, and, with mouth and 
eyes wide open, looked up into the sky as if to catch a glance at its ficet- 
ing spirit. Another clutched the branch of an overbanging tree, and 
hung half suspended, as in the ee he raised himself partly from 
the ground. The other hand grasped his faithful musket, the com- 

ression of the mouth told of the determination which would have been 

tal to a foe had life ebbed a minute later. A third clung with both hands 
to s bayonet which was buried in the ground, in the act of striking for the 
heart of a rebel foe. Great numbers lay in heaps, just as the fire of the 
artillery mowed them down, mangling their forms into an almost undie- 
tinguishable mass. Many of our men had evidently fallen victims to the 
rebel sharpshooters, for they were pierced through the head by rifle bullets, 
some in the forehead, some in the eyes, others on the bridge of the nose, 
in the cheeks and in the mouth. 

The enemy in their retreat carried off their wounded, and many of the'’r 
dead ; but the ground was still covered with dead, and all the way up to 
their intrenchmentse the same scene of death was presented. There were 
two miles of dead strewn thickly, mingled with firearms, artillery, dead 
horses, and the paraphernalia of the battle-field. It was a scene never to 
be forgotten—never to be described. An officer stated that he stood upon 
a little hillock where the battle raged the fiercest, and counted within a 
circle of twenty feet seventeen dead bodies, ten of whom he could reach 
with the point of his sword without moving from his position. For days 
considerable numbers of the dead were still on the field unburied, and 
some of oy wounded lay in the woods three days and nights before they 
were found.”’ 


Hospirat Scenes.—“ Perhaps,” says one writing from the Georgetown 
hospital near Washington, ‘no one sight gives a man 80 impressive an 
idea of the simple horror, the unmitigated inhumanity of war, as a visit 
to wounded and dying men, lying pale and patient in the hospitals. I have 
been to day to visit our sounded men in the hospital at Georgetown ; a 
sight that few men, not previously trained to that especial experience, can 
endure. The stalwart men, who went into the ward with me, turned faint 
and sick, and had to be led to other rooms, where restoratives and time 
might give them fresh heart. One of these men is a captain in one of the 
bravest and staunchest regiments at Bull Run; a man who, with his own 
single hand, slew three rebels, and captured five ; who, in his own arms, 
carried for miles 8 wounded man of his own company, until he placed him 
in a place of safety, a man who fought, disbelieving the order to retreat, 
and who, with his men, stood in the rear guard that protected the retreat 
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of our men, till for the third time the order came to fall back, when, with 
tears in his eyes, he reluctantly brought off his company in its epee 
place in the regiment. Such staunch men are always of the kindest ; and 
this captain (from good old Connecticut,) having that day heard the where- 
abouts of one of his missing, instantly left his camp, and posted to the 
hospital, a journey of many miles and several hours, to look after his com- 
rade. Yet this very man no sooner breathed the hospital air—no sooner 
caught sight of the men lying patiently on their beds, no sooner caught 
the first glim of the festering wounds, than he turned faint and sick, 
and had to be led away. In due time he recovered his equanimity, and so 
far mustered his feelings as to return and assist making comfortable the 
man he came to see, and remained for an hour or more to give him all the 
comfort possible. This effort cost him, he asserts, exertion and a eee 
he never felt the need of when he was ordered for his first time into the 
thickest of the enemy’s fire.”’ 


Still worse are the hospital scenes immediately after a battle like that of 
Pea Ridge, Arkansas, ‘‘ The morning after the 8th (March),’’ says an 
eye-witness, ‘‘ I passed the hospital, where most of our wounded were 
carried on the previous night. Here lay dead officers and soldiers mingled 
indiscriminately together, most of them having died after or during ampu- 
tation. Outaide of the buildings were several Icgs and arms, the former 
with the stockings and occasionally a portion of the pantaloons still unre- 
moved. A row of corpees lay in front of the principal hospital, and a 
number of attendants were busy in their removal. Each was covered with 
a blanket, and the utmost nonchalance was displayed in all their movements. 
‘¢ That's Captain ——,’’ was a remark as a blanket was turned down from 
the face of a corpse, revealing at the same time the double-barred shoulder 
strap. ‘‘ That’s private ——-,’’ or ‘‘ That’s a sergeant of ——— regiment,” 
and similar remarks, were the only hospital eulogiums as the column of 
dead was by. Whatever bravery and daring were shown when 
these death-wounds were received, was here unnoticed. Satiated with these 
horrors, I turned away and hastened to the field, where the final battle was 
about commencing.’’ 


SOCIAL EVILS OF THE REBELLION. 


Wherever it put its feet down, there was desolation. Its line of power 
is marked by the ashes of farm houses and the debris of desecrated 
churches. It traced its boundaries with a finger of fire,and marked its out- 
posts hy depopulated villages. Its avant couriers were exiled women and 
children, fleeing for their lives. It laid its hand upon populous villages, 

ceful and happy homes, and they were cursed with the desolation of 
Solon Its laws were the sword and the bayonet ; its of triumph 
the wailings of women, and the voice of Rachel crying for her children, 
Every living ae was blasted by it. Wide fields, apreading in beauty, 
were the camps for peta armies; fine buildings the barracks for 
soldiers. A brutal soldiery had no law but their own lusts, no God but 
their own passions. Everything valuable that they wished, was seized, and 
what they could not carry off, was destroyed. Commissions of plunder 
were issued, and armed bands searched and stole under the authority of 
law. No place within the narrow circuit was safe from devastation. Com- 
merce and trade were destroyed, for they had no need of them. Every- 
thing they touched withered. In their flight they destroyed, with indis- 
criminate outrage, whatever was most valuable. It made no difference 
whether it was the property of Union or secession, the fell spirit of 
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Orgeniszed mob struck it. The mere fact of its bei ro was enough 
io detmand its destruction. — Louisville a Property 


Socutuern Missovri.—Its condition was most deplorable. The coun 
was first overrun and pillaged by Claib. Jackson and his rebel cohorts, then 
the Kansas ‘‘ jayhawkers’’ took their turn, and what wne left was 
plundered by a force raised in adjoining counties for the ostensible pur 
ea of scattering the jayhawkers, but which spared neither friend nor 
oe, robbing farms, stores and dwellings indiscriminately. The destitution 
which has followed these successive scou , is extreme. The inhabitants 
have fled in terror, and the country is to a large extent depopulated Pro- 
bably no part of the United States ever before presented so extensive’a sense 
of devastation. 

Two thousand men, women and children accompanied Gen. Siegel’s 
federal division from Springfield. Families joined the army all along the 
route, fearing to remain under the rule of the rebels. It was painful to 
witness the distress of these people, in ne oe to remove from their 
homes, Many were stripped of nearly all they possessed. 


NortHern Missourt—suffered in like manner. The secessionists throu 
out the State are showing their heads again in dastardly and brutal attac 
upon the Union men. Two influential persons have been assassinated in 
cold blood within a week—Judge Richardson, in the northern portion of 
the State, and another prominent citizen, whose name has escaped me, in 
the vicinity of Greenfield. Refugees from the South-west narrate some of 
the most pitiable stories of wrong and violence suffered at the hands of the 
rebels aad their s thizers he citizen of Dade county, among others 
who had retreated after the fall of Lyon, upon returning to his home found 
that his property had been sold by the rebels at prices one-twentieth of ite 
real value. Agricultural implements, stock and crops had been put up at 
auction, and bid off at little or nothing. Several of the purchasers 
to return their purchases ; and it was asserted that a compromise could be 
effected with them all. Upon going to reclaim one of his horses from a 
neighbor, the rebel shot him before he could make known his errand. 

r. Elliott, editor of the Christian Advocate, St. Louis, made in Cincin- 
nati, Dec. 8, 1861, an address to the children of a Sabbath school ; and, in 
attempting to contrast the condition of affairs in Ohio with those in Mis- 
souri, his emotions got the better of him, and he gave way to uncon- 
trollable sobs. ‘‘ There is not,’’ said he, “a place in all Missouri, outside 
of St. Louis, where you could now gather as many as half a dozen children 
in the capacity of a Sabbath-sehool.”’ 


Western Missourt.—Our letters and dispatches from day to day exhibit 

a terrible condition of affairs in that portion of the State. Roving bands 
of secessionists, supposed to be detachments from Price’s army, have been 
scouring the country, and arousing some of the worst passions of human 
nature among the citizens. The propert of Union men has been ruthless- 
ly seized and destroyed, whenever it has been of a character not calculated 
to be put to the use of the robbers, or, if useful to them, taken off and ap- 
propriated. The residents of these sections are being rie driven from 
heir homes, and sre flocking to the various military posts for protection. 


Cost or Stavery.—‘* What is Slavery now costing the United States? 
Two MILLIons A Day for the support of the Army and Navy, and ong mi- 
LION for the value which the labor of soldiers and sailors would create if 
devoted to peaceful, productive employments. In all, we are now paying 
HREE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS A DAY, not to mention suffering and loss o 
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health and hie, for the privilege of keeping four millions of faithful friends 
of the Union enslaved to ita deadly enemies. Is it not about time to put 
an end to the necessity for such an expenditure ?’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


A CuristiAN VIEW OF WAR.—A pamphlet with this title, published 
lately at Quincy, Ill., we have received from the author, with permission to 
print it entire, but not “ extracts from it.” It breathes an excellent spirit, 
and presents some views of much importance; but we have not space for 
the whole, and cannot endorse all its positions. 

One of these is, that Christians, as such, have nothing to do with civit 
government, except to submit to its authority without resistance. ‘ All gov- 
ernments belong to the world, and are of this world, and are constituted by 
the will of man on the principles of the world. * * They are composed 
of a heterogeneous mass Of wicked men. God has laid down no principle 
in the Bible for such an organization, or for its perpetuation. He does not 
acknowledge its officers as subjects for his instruction. They are left 
to follow the dictates of their own will. Christians are commanded to come 
out from among them,”—take no part with other citizens in the affairs of 
Government —“ and touch not the unclean thing.” All this means, if it 
means anything to purpose, that Christians, as such, should take no part in 
civil government. 

Another principle taken is, that all resistance against wrong by force is 
unchristian. ‘Carnal weapons and all resistance to evil are prohibited. It 
(the church) is not to resist the wrongs of an enemy. It is not to take re~ 
venge. It is to overcome all evil of an enemy by doing him good, and in 
doing so, you cannot kill him. It saves life, but does not destroy it. * * 
Man is forbidden to take the life of man. There is as much authority 
ty in Moses’ law for adultery and polygamy, as there is for taking the life 
of man. The taking of the life of man is a violation of the principles of 
Christ.” 

Now, while sharing all the writer’s hostility to war and war-system, 
we cannot endorse such extreme positions as these. He seems to assume 
hat no man can be a thorough, consistent friend of peace who does not be- 
lieve in the strict inviolability of human life; but, while allowing others to 
oppose war for whatever reasons they choose, we are not aware that any 
considerable Peace Society has ever adopted this principle. There is really 
no need of it. We seek to do away the custom of war; and that we hold 
to be wrong, whether it be right or not to hang the murderer, or to use force 
in putting down mobs and insurrections. We would fain rally as many as 
possible for the abolition of war; but if only those who believe human life to be 
strictly inviolable, or think that all Christians should abstain from any par- 
ticipation in the affairs of government, are to unite in this great reform, we 
must despair of its triumph in season to do much good. 
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To PREVENT WaR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND OUR COUNTRY.—We reported 
in our last the noble efforts made on a large scale by English friends of 
peace to avert such a crime and calamity. Happily the necessity for their 
continuance was arrested even before they were fairly put in operation; 
but a specimen of what was in progress we have inan Address from ‘“ Min- 
isters of Religion at Boston, Linconshire, England, to their brethren the 
Christian Ministers of all Denominations in the City of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts.’’ It is a brief, touching appeal in view of a war then threaten- 
ed. It was dated on the last Christmas-day, but did not reach us till 
several months after, too late to be properly used here. If we had space, 
we would gladly copy it entire, with the names of the nine Christian 
ministers appended. To our namesake in the father-land, we would send 
back from our American Boston a most cordial response to this kind, 
Christian greeting. Let our friendship be uninterrupted and perpetual ! 


British Missconcerrions oF Awerica.—On this theme we have thus far 
kept silent ; but we confess our patience has been sorely tried by the strange 
and seemingly incurable miscenceptions prevalent in England respecting our 
country and its great rebellion. We will not now break this silence, ex- 
cept to express the earnest hope that our English friends, who certainly 
have now the means of doing so, will correct their wrong views, and that 
our own countrymen will, as we think they have thus far done much better 
than could have been expected, restrain those feelings of distrust and pre- 
judice, if not of hatred and vengeance, to which they have been provoked 
by the treatment we have received from the British government. Till 
within the last month it has acted all along the part of an enemy under 
disguises that could deceive only its own partizans; but, while we see 00 
possible excuse for this hostility betrayed by the men at the helm of her 
government, by her leading organs of public opinion, and by her aristo- 
cratic classes, we feel happy in the assurance that the people of England, 
do not share these hostile feelings towards us. They are our reliable 
friends, and ought ever to be so regarded and treated by us. 


a Our friends who are able to help us, should bear in mind, that we 
are now in more need than ever of their aid. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ouR Socierr—will be held, as usual, in Boston on the 
last Monday in May, the 26th. Business meeting at 3 P.M., and the pub 
lic exercises in the evening. Annual Address by the President, Howanp 
Matcom, D.D., LL.D. W. C. Brown, Rec. Sec. 
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ADDRESS, 


BY HOWARD MALCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


Great principles of truth and justice, which never would 
be questioned, or seem obscure, if regarded in the abstract, 
are often subject to doubt and contention when brought to 
bear on particular issues. Doctrines which by their nature 
know neither age, country, nor circumstance, but apply every 
where, and at all times, to man as man, may be so mixed up 
with local or casual questions, as to be robbed of their power 
to determine action. Not only so. The advocates of great 
truths, which the men of their day are unwilling to admit, or 
incapable of comprehending, are deemed enemies to public 
tranquility, invaders of private rights, and wanderers from 
common sense. They encounter contempt, or opposition, ac- 
cording to the temper of the times; and in some instances 
have been effectually silenced by a dungeon or a scaffold. 

We meet this day, as advocates of a doctrine which 
the world is not ready to receive, and under circumstances, 
which make our object discordant to the prevailing feel- 
ing, and subject to jealous scrutiny. We are surrounded. 
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by the clamor of politics, and the excitement of war; & 
war more calculated than others to rouse and intensify 
passion. Men are breathless with apprehension, noisy with 
bravado, or delirious with ‘success. Every one talks of the 
war, and has his theory, his advice, his remonstrance, or his 
prediction. A peace party is deemed by some absurd, by 
others dangerous, and by all’untimely. Our general ulti- 
mate purpose is not impugned, for to do so would be to con- 
temn the mission of the Son of God; but the distractions of 
a great national crisis are upon us, and to advocate peace 
looks like making concessions to our enemies. | 

We maintain that no condition of public affairs, or state of 
public opinion can require the suppression of a grand and 
universal truth. It never can be wrong to pursuade men 
that “one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” It is to educate the world to this sentiment that 
our Society exists; and the less there is of it, the more 
should we exert ourselves. “4 Why tell us that our efforts are 
vain, because the world is not prepared to appreciate our ob- 
ject? It certainly will not be prepared the sooner by silence 
on the subject. Our country furnishes a notable example of 
this mode of preparing to redress a wrong. From the origin 
of our government, all agreed, North and South, that slavery 
is a moral and social evil; but the majority insisted that the 
time for its removal, or even for the discussion of the subject, 
had not come. It could not be mentioned in pulpit, press, or 
parlor. To show sympathy for bondmen in an ecclesiastical 
assembly, or to demand that our Tract and Sunday School 
Societies should publish the law of God in regard to slavery, 
‘as they do in regard to drunkenness, or lust, or Sabbath break- 
ing, drew down the charge ofincendiarism. The dismember- 
ment of the Union was the bugbear held up to repress every 
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expression of opinion, and the oracles of God were tortured 
to furnish an apology for slaveholders. The few who per- 
sisted in regarding the negro as a man and a | brother, were 
hooted, and ostracised, and perilled; and an abolitionist was 
the synonym for a perverse and pestilent fellow. Meanwhile 
the evil grew to giant size, and breaking every restraint, has 
done the very deed to prevent which its existence was connived 
at, and which abolitionism would have prevented. Let. us 
not try a similar mode with the doctrine of peace, lest our 
land be given over to standing armies, iron-clad fleets, and 
a dictatorship, | 

We are not careful to apply our doctrine to passing con- 
tingencies ; nor must we he responsible for every inference 
which may be drawn from it. We are not agreed among 
ourselves on many collateral questions, and do not hold one 
another responsible to the Society in regard to our differences. 
We unite to abolish war as the mode of settling international 
controversics, and for that alone. - Whatever I may say, there- 
fore, more than this, is to be received only as my individual 
opinion. 

In refusing to pronounce upon specific applications of our 
doctrine, our Society does not take refuge in an unfair or un- 
usual position. Men are allowed to inculcate the nature and 
duties of marriage, without being obliged to discuss the ques- 
tion of marrying a wife’s sister; or the duty of parents to 
bring up children in the fear ‘of God, without determining the 
propriety of infant baptism; or the expediency of fostering 
home industry, without settling the details of a tariff. Legis- 
latures enact laws, and leave it to courts to decide their appli-. 
cability to particular cases. Even so, we as a Society ignore 
current complications, and hold aloft our one principle above 
the surges of passing excitement, assured of finding, in grow- 
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ing numbers, minds calm enough to comprehend it, and 
hearts candid enough to be open to conviction. 

Were it our province to influence only minds of inferior 
power or cultivation, we would abstain from our full utter- 
ances, till they had comprehended some preliminary and 
more elementary truths. Paul, in addressing particular 
classes and individuals, gave milk or meat, ‘to each 
& portion in due season.” But in writing for all the 
world, and for all time, he inculcated truths hard to be 
understood, well aware that some would wrest his words, 
as they did other Scriptures, to their own destruction. 
We propound our doctrine to scholar and laborer, to ruler 
and voter, to the present and all future generations ; but ex- 
pect to live in peace with all men, only “ so far as it is possi- 
ble.” For myself, I regard our present bloody strife as the 
issue of a fixed purpose to break up the United States, 
cherished and threatened for many years,-but to accomplish 
which no peaceable measures were proposed, and to prevent 
which the North made constant and even criminial con- 
cessions. Inflaming themselves with imagined and unspeci- 
fied grievances, and visions of a mighty empire, spreading 
over adjacent regions, and founded on human chattelism, the 
South, so soon as the government passed out of its hands, 
proceeded to clutch at the nation’s throat. The interests of all 
nations, and of all our posterity, demanded that we should 
resist the murderous assault, even unto blood. The insurrec- 
tionists will ere long be converts to peace, at a terrible and’ 
most needless cost. After burning their bridges, their homes, 
‘and their crops, destroying their roads, wasting their treasure, 
scattering their slaves, and decimating themselves, they will 
sue for peace. They have not shown the world that they 
were suffering any political grievances, and this causeless 
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and ¢ruel war only reveals the folly and madness of their 
rebellion, and the extent of the calamities it must entail. 

But, now that the exorbitant and ever-growing demands of 
the slave power have been checked ; now that the nation’s 
life is safe, and the government of our choice secure; why 
may not bloodshed give place to negociation? Pride answers, 
shall we negociate with traitors in arms? But had they been 
victorious, and held their legions in Philadelphia and New 
York, would we not have been ready to negociate? Can it 
be less honorable to offer a resort to reason, now that ‘all the 
world sees us to be not only the just, but the stronger party ? 
Jehovah himself says to rebellious men, “‘ come let us reason 
together ;” and his holy oracles tell us to be “ peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy.” Is it the dictate 
of wisdom to insist on retaining, as part of ourselves and 
equal with ourselves, a people who both hate, despise, and 
fear us; who believe all their social interests to be at variance 
with ours; who cherish unto death an institution hostile to 
national peace, honor, and progress ; and who deserve nothing 
but expulsion from thé Union, as. we have expelled their 
representatives from Congress. May we not offer them the 
alternative of resuming their place with us, on condition of 
immediately initiating measures to let the bond go free, and 
thus do away that which alone makes them our enemies, or of 
being territories to be protected and fostered by the Federal — 
Government till truth, honor and safety will allow their resto- 
ration to the Union?- We shall conquer, for we have 
both right and might; but there is danger that after all 
our victories, we may restore them to their former stand- 
ing by sacrificing principle, and renew a union only 
to entail discord and future wars. We may dearly purchase 
the conviction that a country may be majestic in extent, 
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without stability in its government, or prosperity among 
its people. As a contiguous nation, the weakness of 
the Cotton States would preclude apprehension; but as part 
of ourselves, we shall have a fourth part of our people 
under sullen restraint, hanging on the wheels of legisla- 
tion, corrupting the measures of the administration, and ready, 
in case of foreign war, to side with our enemies; while we 
again become bound to recognize and defend an institution 
“hateful to ourselves, denounced by the civilized world, and 
forbidden by Him whose attributes are against oppressors. 

But I do not forget that our meeting this day is chiefly to 
cheer each other, and mark our progress ; and that in the full 
license we give each other to be peace-men of all com- 
plexions, we may comfortably leave such points to private 
judgment. I turn, therefore, to notice some of the encourag- 
ing signs of the times ; preferring to dwell on two or three, 
rather than to glance at many ; and omitting the grandest of 
all, the Word of God, which has been often adduced on these 
occasions. 

1. In all the world, feudal forms are growing feeble, while 
the populace is growing strong. The expression of opinion 
is becoming more free ; and its correctness will increase in 
the ratio of its freedom. This revolution is too gradual, and 
too general, and too reasonable, to be liable to reaction. The 
certain result of enlightened sentiment, is the recognition of 
just privileges ; and as the demands of one period are met 
new ones present themselves, and are secured. And the 
oftencr this is repeated, the less will agitation accompany re- 
form, for the resistance will be less ; might will goon to 
triumph over prescription, and principle over power, till men 
shall find that they are brothers all. The result will be a 
preference of peace to war. 
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We may mark and measure the currents and forces of 
mind, not less than those of matter; and the ultimate pre- 
valence of peace is as demonstrable as a proposition in 
dynamics, If we compare the forces which formerly effected 
changes in opinion, with those now operating, we see a mighty 
‘increase, both of momentum and velocity. Formerly, such 
changes were the work of a few, operating on a few, by 
philosophy or by power ; but now the masses argue themselves 
into conviction, under the influences of self-interest and 
philanthropy. These masses are no longer serfs, but citizens. 
They no longer consent to be despised, worked, taxed, and 
shot at for their rulers, as a fate to which they were born, 
and which they could not so much as enliven with a hope; 
but claim the potentialities of learning, wealth, and ‘position. 
Resistance to their elevation diminishes as the superincumbent 
stratum is diminished. Kings and nobles, imbued with the 
same spirit of progress, find no inducement, and have no 
longer the power, to repress the general uprising. When we 
add to this calculation, the tendency of the age to associated 
action, we see how resistless is the march of mind, and how 
certain to be swept away are the remaining barbarisms of the 
age. There is no need to overturn thrones, abolish distinc- 
tions, confiscate wealth, or weaken law ; for those who learn 
to govern themselves, always learn to respect the interests 
and rights of others, and to recognize lawful authority. 
There is need to abolish war, for it is ever been begun in 
iniquity, and carried on to the damage of every social interest ; 
but its abolition will create no panic in men’s hearts, no 
struggle against conscience, no commotions in society, no re- 
actions of sentiment. As duelling, and the slave-trade, and 
other enormities, have been abolished, without convulsions, 
and without regrets, so will war be. Itis but a question of 
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2. We draw another encouragement from the constant im- 
provement in international law. The absorption or oppression 
of feeble nations by the strong, is now condemned by general 
consent. Never till the Congress of Laybach, was the 
doctrine broached. which was afterward so solemnly affirmed 
at the Congress of Vienna, that nations have a mutual in- 
terest in each other’s condition: Never, till lately, have 
statesmen troubled themselves about maintaining a balance of 
power. We have already seen Greece aided when oppressed 
by Turkey, and Turkey when. menaced by Russia. The 
combination of nations to relieve Africa of the slave-trade, 
and the aid extended to Italy in assuming her place among 
the nations, are indications of the same spirit. The French 
Revolution of 1798, struck the midnight hour of despotism, 
and ushered in the morning of human brotherhood and 
equality. Even then, the blessed doctrine was so falsitied by 
exaggeration, and so turned to frenzy by fanaticism, that the 
era of its development was aneraof horrors. Yet, since that 
period, France has twice revolutionized herself no less 
radically, without licentiousness, and without cruelty. 

This interest of nations in each other is shown in that, be- 
fore one of them ventures to make war the consent of other 
powers is coming to be necessary. Witness the late Crimean, 
and the present Mexican war. England seemed lately ready 
to make war on us, had she obtained the consent of France. 
Witness, too, that glorious novelty of modern times, monarchs 
offering to meditate between hostile nations, and peacefully 
settling great controversies by friendly arbitration. Witness, 
too, the blessed fact that in six or seven recent important 
treaties, there are express stipulations that any controversy, 
on subjects growing out of them, shall be submitted to 
arbitration, and the award be final. 


® 
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Never till Grotius, and Puffendorf, and Bynkershoeck, was 
international law treated as a science. Some of their doctrines 
are crude, and the question is not yet settled whether such 
law is founded in nature, in usage, or in mutual interest ; but 
they gave an impulse in the right direction, which gathers 
strength continually, and which nothing can check unless 
Christianity can be overthrown. The aim of the American 
Peace Society is the perfecting of international law; and 
every symptom in the political world is cheering. It 1s an- 
nounced that, at the approaching meeting of the Social 
Science Society, a plan will be brought forward for forming 
‘‘a code of the sea, to be agreed on by all nations.” Mr. 
Cobden, also, has called the attention of the British Parliament 
to the state of maritime law. The affair of the Trent, in 
which England ignored her own precedents, and withdrew 
her claim to be mistress of the sea, has waked Europe to the 
need of settling the rights of neutrals and belligerents ; just 
as the affair of the Merrimac and Monitor, has waked her up — 
to see the uselessness of certain forts and fleets, built at a 
boundless cost. The settlement of maritime law will draw 
after it a code for the land also. This will be followed, of 
course, by the establishment of a Court, to adjudicate cases 
under this code; for it will be seen that without such a tri- 
bunal, the family of nations would be in no better condition 
than would one nation, with good, laws, and no courts nor 
_ magistrates. 

Lastly. It is evident that in all respects the world is com- 
ing up to a higher civilization. We need go back but a _lit- 
tle, to see many great evils universally prevalent, which 
are now abolished. Lunatics were loaded with chains. 
Prisoners of war were mutilated, or kept as hostages, 
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or released only by a great ransom, or made slaves for 
life. Armies did not respect private property. The 
slave-trade and piracy were honorable professions. Foreign- 
er and enemy were synonyms. Resident ambassadors were 
not allowed by any government.* Lettres du_ cachet, 
star chamber writs, and the capricioas orders of Kings, set 
law and liberty at defiance. Brutal judges compelled jurors 
to convict innocent men against their consciences. No man 
could travel without a passport. Death was the penalty of 
nearly two hundred kinds of offence even in enlightened 
England. Licentiousness, drunkenness, duelling, and wear- 
ing a sword, to be always ready for a bloody broil, were marks 
of gentility. Supposed witches were burned.. To possess a 
Bible was a felony, and to hold a prayer meeting incurred the 
pillory. The holiest of men were executed and martyred, 
while the established clergy were pampered monsters of idle- 
ness, ignorance, and profligacy. But time would fail us to 
recount the abuses which have been reformed, or the improve- 
ments which have been effected, within a century. All mark 
progress in civilization, stimulated and sustained by Christian- 
ity; and all evince a steady growth of the influences which 
are working out these healthful‘changes. Every discovery 
and correction of a wrong, is followed by the discovery and 
acquisition of a right; while every advance is eecured, and 
made permanent by new institutions, and the power of habit. 
What is there to stay this improvement till civilization shall | 
bear the full image and superecription of Christianity, and 
abolish that last, worst, mightiest mischief — war itself? 
Man’s normal state is not war, but peace ; not acquiescence 
under wrong, but progress toward right. He will come to 


* Ferdinand of Arragon, in the 15th century, was the first to permit such resi 
dents at bis court. 
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see that a custom which has slain twenty times the present 
number of males on earth, destroyed thirty times the present 
value of all the property m the world, and produced more 
misery than any other evil, is intolerable. That day is not 
distant. A change of sentiment on this subject is at hand, 
‘which will sweep like a tide; and existing influences, long 
repressed, will operate at last with an energy which will 
resemble a sudden excitement, rather than the result of 
deliberate convictions. 

The change which marks this year, and this country, for the 
rapid development of antagonism to slavery, indicates and ex- 
emplifies the suddenness and resistlessness ofthe coming 
development of: antagonism to war. Slavery, so generally re- 
garded as an incurable evil, has been faithfully, though at first 
feebly, attacked by argument, and the public conscience has 
been growing more enlightened and more sensitive on the 
subject, from year to year, till at last when it shouted defiance 
and trailed Fort Sumter’s banner in the dust, and drove 
from its midst all who could not join in its praise, it revealed 
itself as intolerable. Then came its culmination and its 
doom ; and at the fall of Fort Sumter a nation of abolitionists - 
was born ina day. The millions of the free rose as no nation 
ever rose before, to save the nation’s life; and the few who 
still would speak soft words for slavery, are laggarda in the 
progress of opinion, and powerless defenders of a by-gone 
error. 

So will it be with war. Long have men sung pxans to 
peace in the abstract, and tolerated war in the concrete, till 
instead of the raids of olden time, and the conquest of weak na- 
tions by the strong, wars have grown to huge dimensions among 
the mightiest empires, subsidizing every art and science, taxing 
every movement of industry, and carrying desolation to every 
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hearth. One by one, costly systems of national defence have 
been abandoned for others more costly, aud formidable navies 
for others more formidable, and terrible implements for others 
more terrible, till human energy and skill are well nigh ex- 
hausted. Already we see sign of re-action. The monarchs 
of Europe are proclaiming that the world demands peace ; 
and what is more, public opinion is beginning to demand 
peace. | 

Our triumph is sure. In all contests of public opinion, 
victory sides at last with the party whose rallying cry wakes 
the highest aspirations, that stirs most deeply the elements 
which generate zeal and confidence, that touches most men’s 
interests, and that will bear reflection, when calm considera- 
tion succeeds violent emotion. Such a rallying cry is ours. 
Our banner bears a motto, destined to claim the loyalty of 
the race: — PEACE ON EARTH! There it floats, displaying 
in three words, a benefit which no imagination can overstate, 
and appealing to every * principle of tenderness, interest, 
honor, and religion. There le¢ it float, cheering and expound- 
ing every coming change, till implements of war are consigned 
to the anvil of the smith, or the cabinet of the curious. 


Burke on Crvit War.—War suspends the rules of moral obligation, and 
what is long suspended is in danger of being totally abrogated. Civil ware 
Strike deepest of all into the manners of the people. They vitiate 
their politics ; they corrupt their morals; they pervert even the natu- 
ral taste and relish of equity and justice. By teaching us to consider 
our fellow-creatures in a hostile light, the whole body of our nation be- 
comes gradually less dear to us. The very names, affection and kindred, 
which were the bond of charity while we agreed, become new incentives to 
hatred and rage, when the communion of our country is destroyed. 


Erasuvs oN War.—I know not whether any war ever succecded so fortu- 
nately in all its events, but that the conqueror, if he had a heart to feel, or 


an understanding to judge as he ought to do, repented that he had ever en- 
gaged initatall. - 
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REPORT. 
THE SOCIETY’S UNIFORM COURSE. 


Every enterprise of reform ought to be well defined in its object, its 
sphere and its means. So has the cause of Peace been from the start; and 
on none of these points has it left open any valid reason for dispute or doubt. 
Our Socicty has ever aimed solely to do away the custom of war among 
nations. . 

Here isa true epitome of our cause; and this view of ita precise aim 
and sphere has been kept constantly before the public. Nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago we stereotyped such expositions as the following : 
‘* All the social relations of mankind may be reduced to three classes ;—the 
relation of individuals to one another, the relation of individuals to society, 
of citizens to government, and the relation of one society or government to 
another. The principles of peace are applicable to all these relations; but 
the cause of peace is concerned only with the intercourse of nations, and 
aims merely to prevent war between them.—This singleness of aim excludes 
a variety of objects sometimes attributed to our cause. ° If our only province 
is the intercourse of nations, and our sole object the prevention of interna- 
tional wars, then we have, as associated friends of peace, nothing to do with 
capital punishment, the right of personal defence, or the question of dis- 
carding all physical force from the government of states, schools or familics. 
We go merely against war; and war is defined by lexicographers to be ‘* ‘a 
contest. by force between nations or states *’’—such conflict between govern- 
ments alone; ‘‘and hence neither a parent or teacher chastising his child or 
pupil, nor a father defending his family against a midnight assassin, nor a 
ruler inflicting the penalties of law upon a criminal, can properly be called 
war, because in. most of these cases there is really no conflict by force, and 
because in them all the parties are either individuals, or government and in- 
dividuals, not nations alone. The cause of peace confines itself to the single 
object of abolishing the custom of international war.”’ 

To this single purpose we hawe steadily adhered from the first. Ata later 
day, but more than ten years ago, we said even more distinctly, that it is no 
part of our business ‘‘ to inquire how murder, or any other offenses against 
society shall be punished ; how force shall be used for the suppression of 
mobs, and other popular outbreaks; by what specific means government 
shall enforce its laws, and support its rightful and indispensable authority ; 
- how a people, deprived of their rights, shall regain and preserve them, or in 
what way any controversy hetween a government and its own subjects shall 
be adjusted. With such questions, however important, the cause of peace 
not concerned, but solely with the intercourse of nations for the single pur- 
pose of abolishing the custom or war, or their practice of settling their dis- 
putes by the sword.”’ 
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THE GOVERNMENT QUESTION DISTINCT FROM THAT OF PEACE. 


Such has been our uniform course—opposition, not to civil government in 
its legitimate operations, but only to the whole war-system as utterly 
contrary to the gospel ; and these positions, 80 early and distinctly taken, com- 
pel us to look upon the present rebellion in our country, like any other of- 
fense against society, as belonging, not to the province of peace, but to that 
of civil government. It is no part of our specific work aa peace men to deal 
with such crimes. We are not rulers, but reformers. We aim solely to do 
away the practice of war between nations; but in this case our government 
has no contest, in form or fact, with any other nation. I[t is a difficulty 
among ourselves alone, a controversy between our government and its eub- 

.jects ; and the single point in issue is, whether the government shall enforce 
its laws, or permit them to be violated with impunity. A portion of our 
people claim the right to trample on our constitution and laws at pleasure; 
and the question to be settled is, whether such offenders shall, like all others, 
be brought to condign punishment, or shall be allowed to go on, unpun- 
ished and unresisted, in their career of gigantic crimes to the overthrow 
and extinction of the government itself. 

Here is the precise and sole issue ; and we say that, in strict propriety, it 
belongs, not to the cause of peace, but to civil government. It is not our bu 
iness as a Peace Society to decide such questions. They do not come within 
our province ; nor can we properly call our members to account for their views 
respecting them. We seek to abolish war, not government, or any part of ite 
criminal code ; nor are we pledged against the infliction of its penalties on 
those who violate its laws. No act of civil government in punishing its own 
subjects for the transgression of tts laws, ought ever to be deemed war, and can 
be so called only by a figure of speech. If such punishment is war, then all 
penalties are acts of war, and government itself is little else than an engine of 
incessant, ubiquitous warfare upon wrong-doers. If it has a right to do any- 
thing, it certainly may and must punish those who persistently trample on 
its laws. 

Now, what is the present rebellion in our land but a wholesale violation 
of our laws, and what are all the efforts of our governments for ita suppres- 
sion but a simple enforcement of these laws ? People will, of course, call it 
war ; but it comes not within any strict or proper definition of the term. 
On the part of its originators, it #s war, far worse than ordinary warfare, & 
parricidal stab at the heart of the best government on earth; but on the 
part of our rulers, it is merely maintaining the constitution, and enforcing 
the laws agninst the millions banded for their wholesale violation. It iea 
legitimate operation, precisely what our constitution and laws require 
them to do. It is only the enforcement of law by an infliction of ite prescribed 
penalties. In what sense can this be called war? There has been no pro- 
clamation of war, no interruption of friendly relations with any foreign pow- 
er, but only a special effort, such as the extraordinary emergency demanded , 
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to execute our own laws among ourselves ; and the whole controversy is ex- 
pected to end, not by any treaty of peace and amity, but by the simple submis- 
sion of the rebels to the government they have attempted to overthrow. It 
is government legitimately restraining and punishing crime; its proper, in- 
dispensable work. It is clearly a simple process of justice; precisely the 
principle that arrests, convicts and punishes any criminal. The number 
concerned in the crime makes no difference, except to increase its enormity. 
Whether few or many, one man, a hundred, or a million, the principle is 
the same, and requires, for the protection of society, a proper enforcement 
of its laws against wrong-doers. All this belongs to the very idea of civil 
government, but forms no part of our business as peace men united for the 
sole purpose of doing away the practice of international war. 

It may, indeed, be said that such sweeping enforcement of law against of- 
fenders, must be attended with some of the worst evils of war. Very true, 
and quite inevitable; but the rebels alone are responsible for all such de- 
plorable results. The punishment of crime is always a painful process; but 
is the government accountable for the evils thus occasioned by their own 
guilt? Do we, from fear of such evils, let burglars, incendiaries, or mur- 
ders go unpunished and unrestrained? No; however much it may cost, law 
must be enforced, or government becomes a sham and a mockery ; but it may 
well be doubted whether its cost in this case is at all disproportioned to the 
magnitude of the crimes perpetrated, or of the interests assailed and outrag- 
ed. If pirates were swarming among the British Islands, eluding or defying 
the whole power of England, plundering her commerce of millions, suspend- 
ing or crippling her manufactures, and murdering her citizens by scores and 
hundreds, could such a horde of offenders be brought to exemplary punish- 
ment without a vast amount of suffering, or without many feelings and 
deeds which no Christian can approve? Somethifig very like war would be 
expected in such a case; and yet it would not be war in fact, but only a le- 
gitimate enforcement of law against ite violators. We suppose that nearly, 
if not quite, all peace men would favor such enforcement ; but it is no part 
of our business to deal with such questions, since our specific and sole object is 
to do away the immemorial, world-wide custom of nations settling their dis- 
putes by the sword. 


ALL UNITED IN OUR COMMON OBJECT. 


From this specific aim of our cause, we cannot allow ourselves to swerve 
On this we are all united, but know not how far we are on any other issue, 
and certainly are not on the government questiog. Even on the subject of 
peace, there is among usno little diversity in our modes of reasoning, though 
we all unite in condemning the war-system, and in seeking its entire and 
perpetual extinction. Some peace men, though their number is exceed- 
ingly emall, insist that the gospel, relying solely on moral power, forbids 
all use whatsoever of physical force, whether by individuals or society at 
large; a theory clearly, if not confessedly, incompatible with all forms of 
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civil government that have ever existed in the world. Others, regarding 
human life as inviolable, would oppose only such use of force as shall inten- 
tionally destroy life, while they deem themselves steadfast supporters of gov- 
ernment in all its legitimate powers and functions. A far larger class of 
peace men, on the other hand, look upon government as authorized at dis- 
cretion to take life in the punishment of crime, fur the support of its own 
authority, and for the suppression of mobs, insurrection or rebellion. While 
differing thus on the government question, as on a variety of other subjects, 
we all agree in holding war in abhorrence as utterly unchristian, and unite 
in common efforts to supersede it by the substitution of better expediente 
for the settlement of all disputes among nations without a resort to the 
sword. To this practical conclusion we all come at last. Here is our grand, 
sole aim ; and if our friends will aid us in using the means requisite for its 
attainment, the Peace Society, without holding iteelf at all responsible for 
their peculiar logic, leaves them, cach for himself, to reach this final result by 
such arguments ag are most convincing respectively to their own minds. If 
they will help us do away the custom of war, the world’s mammoth evil in all 
ages, we will thankfully accept their co-operation, without inquiring whether 
they are right or wrong on any other subject. Only in this way is it possi- 
ble to carry on any great reform like oura; for if we demand perfect similar- 
ity of views and modes of reasoning on all kindred or related questions, 
there must svon come an end to all effective co-operation. 

The subject is too large for full discussion here; but we may refer to the 
action of the two General Peace Congresses held in London, the first in 1843, 
and the last in 1851, o8 a fair and satisfactory exposition of our principles, of 
the means we would use in our cause, and of the chief expedients, more espec- 
ially Stipulated Arbitration, and a Congress of Nations, that we would 
urge a8 substitutes design@l to supersede in time the entire war-system. 
We restrict ourselves as peace men to the single object of uprooting, and 
banishing first from Christendom, and finally from the whole world, the 
practice of nations deciding their controversies by the sword. 


PEACE COMPATIBLE WITH THE LEGITIMATE OPERATIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


The Peace Society, however, holds no principles that we deem incompati- 
ble with the legitimate operations of government. We all-acquicsce in ite 
rightful authority, and recognize it as an ordinance of God designed for the 
benefit of mankind, and indispensable to their social order and welfare. Its 
necessity springs from their nature and circumstances. Formed for society, 
they must live together, bft cannot without some specics of government to 
regulate their intercourse, to prescribe and enforce their mutual duties, to 
define and guard their respective rights. Nor is it optional with them, 
whether to have a government or not; God has himeelf eettled this point, 
and left them merely to decide what shall be its form. Whatever this may 
be, whether a democracy, an aristocracy, or a monarchy, therule of one man, - 
of a select few, or of a whole people, its right to exist at all comes from the 
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will of God, and the exigencies of human society. They must have, as he 
ordains they shall have, a government; and this not a mere name, but a 
substantial, effective reality. It must embody or represent the whole phy- 
sical force of the community for which it acts. It must enact laws, and exe- 
cute them, prescribe penalties, and inflict them ; and if it may not, or can- - 
not, do all this, it is in truth no government at all. No amount of mere ar- 
gument, persuasion, or moral influence can deserve the name. There must 
be authority backed somewhere by a force sufficient to execute its decrees. 
It must have the right, purpose and power to restrain or punish every class 
of wrong-doers. Society without all this can have no real, permanent secu- 
rity through laws, courts and magistrates. All government is organized re- 
sistance against wrong-doers ; and if it be not right thus to restrain and 
punish, then all government, even that of God himself, must be wrong. 

Now, in all this we contradict no principles of peace that we conceive to 
taught in the Bible. We cannot suppose that Christ or his Apos- 
tles ever meant to forbid civil government, or to interfere with any of ita le- 
gitimate operations. They condemn war as wrong, but uphold government 
as an ordinance of God. They enjoin submission to rulers, and recognize 
their right to command, coerce and punish. Without this right there can 
de no proper, effective government ; and if we deny such right, or the power 
requisite for its enforcement, we reduce all government to a mere name and 
scarecrow. On this principle, indeed, there never can be any government 
among men, or in any part of the universe. 

We may, however, be told, as we sometimes are, that these are not the 
principles of peace. Call them what we please, are they nota part of God’s 
revelation, binding on us all? Are peace principles the only truths taught 
in the Bible? Does it not also enjoin civil government, invest it with the 
right to punish wrong-doers, and impose upon it the duty of protecting soci- 
ety against their crimes by a due enforcement of its laws? If so, then all 
this must be as truly a part of the gospel as is the Sermon on the Mount. 
¢ But can we reconcile these teachings’? Whcther we can or not, they are 
here in the Bible, in the New Testament itseclf; and we deem it our duty to | 
receive them both as equally the will of God. Such they clearly are ; and, 
whether we can show their consistency or not, they must be consistent, be- 
cause Gud cannot contradict himself. When he bids us love our enemies, 
and do them good, turning the other cheek to the smiter, and overcoming 
evil with good, we take him at his word ; nor less so when he represents civil 
government as his own ordinance for the benefit of society, armed with 
power for their protection, a terror to the wicked, but a shield to the good, 
‘Sa minister of God, an avenger to execute wrath (punishment) upon every 
one that doeth evil.”? Are such teachings seclf-contradictory? Does Paul 
in his epistle to the Romane allow what Christ had condemned in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount? Does the Bible anywhere forbid the punishment of 
wrong-doers as unchristian? If 80, then all government, even that of God 
himself, must be contrary to the gospel ; for it cannot exist without the right 
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to punish offenders. Now, all punishment is an infliction of suffering or 
evil of some sort as a penalty for transgression. No matter what the penalty, 
whether a halter, a prison, or a simple fine, it makes the criminal suffer in 
some way for the wrong he has done. It mus¢ do this, or it is government 
only in name. 

If tolg that the enforcement of law may lead to war, we reply that sucha 
process could never deserve the name. In all its essential moral elements, it 
differs entirely from those of war. Government may indeed use force, and even 
take life, in the discharge of its legitimate functions ; but is this necessarily 
war? If so, then elf government is war, nothing but war in principle. It 
rests, from first to last, on the right to employ all the force requisite for the 
execution of its decrees against those subject to its authority. Ordinarily it 
requires no physical force, because resistance is seldom attempted ; but should 
there be, then the whole force of society must, if neceesary, be called out to 
carry even the least important of its decisions into effect. Such operations 
of government we never, in strict propriety of speech, call war. When a 
bevy of constables arrest a burglar or incendiary ; when a court sentences 8 
murderer to the prison or the scaffold; whem the mayor of a city, or the 
governor of a state,-calls out the military as an armed police to preserve the 
peace, and put the laws in execution, we do not deem all this war, but a le- 
gitimate, peaceful operation of government. But what more than this hes 
been attempted even by the vast efforts made to suppress the rebellion in our 
country? Is it not all a proper, necessary operation of government, just 
what our laws prescribe and enjoin? Our rulers have sworn to put these in 
execution ; and have they done a whit more than this? No; all our forces 
on land and sea, six or seven hundred thousand men in martial array, have 
been, in theory and in fact, only a police force on a gigantic scale to insure 
a due enforcement of our laws against a gigantic crime. In principle it is 
just as truly and properly a process of justice as it would be to quell a mob, 
or arrest an incendiary, to hang a pirate, or imprison a burglar. If govern 
ment may not do all this, what can it do, what right has it to exist at all, or 
what is it in truth but a sheer fiction and mockery? Such, if it is what it 
claims to be, must be its legitimate operations ; but none of these deserve, 
strictly speaking, to be called war. 


OUR TREATMENT OF THE REBELLION. 


It is, however, a sad and terrible necessity that demands an enforcement 
of even the best laws against such a multitude of transgressors. The necee- 
sity ought never to have come ; and when it did come, it was the fault, not 
of those who simply demanded a due enforcement of the laws, but solely of 
the bold, bad men who trampled them all under their feet, and strangely 
claimed impunity in their crimes. Foreseeing the storm, we did in season 
all we could, by remonstrance and entreaty, to avoid it. We said, indeed, 
that ‘it was not ours as peace-men to decide precisely how the controversy 
ought to be settled ; we only asked that it might, in any event, be brought 
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in some way to a bloodless issue. Have we not the best means for this pur- 
pose? Were not our constitution and laws designed expressly to meet such 
cases as this? Here, then, is the proper remedy ; and if all would acquiesce 
in its application, we see not what occasion there can ever be for war among 
ourselves on this or any other question. If our laws are wrong or inadequate, 
change or repeal them. If dissatisfied with the constitution itself, take the 
steps requisite for its amendment. Wait for legal, peaceful measures to 
right, if possible, every wrong. If the parties are fully resolved not to re- 
main united under our present or any other government ; if there is such a 
conflict of principles, institutions and interests in different sections, as to 
forbid all hope of their ever living together in harmony ; if on the slave issue 
neither party will yield its settled convictions or preferences ; if the South 
is irrevocably bent on demanding what the North is equally resolved not to 
grant, the adoption of slavery as a national institution for all coming time ; 
then let us in peace take the steps requisite for such a change of the consti- 
tution as will allow the withdrawal of those who wish to leave. The neces- 
sity of such a measure we should deeply deplore ; but it would be infinitely 
preferable to civil war. Civil war! God forbid that it should ever sweep 
its becom of wrath and vengeance over our land. No arithmetic could com- 
pute, no imagination conceive the sum total of its evils ; and if money could 
avert it, better far to bankrupt the entire country for ages. We ought to 
blush at the thought of such a burning shame. If im this land of Bibles and 
Sabbaths, of Christian pulpits. and Christian presses, with a church for 
every five hundred souls, and every sixth man among us a professed follower 
of the Prince of Peace, we cannot, after all, settle our own disputes without 
drenching the land in fraternal blood, it must surely brand us, in view of the 
whole world, with everlasting disgrace.’ 

Such appcals we made before the storm had actually burst upon us ; and 
these appeals we scattered, while the old facilities of communication remain- 
ed, as widely as possible in every section of the country. It was all in vain. 
The die was cast, the demon let loose ; and no persuasion could now restrain 
him. Treason, in its madness, turned a denf ear to the voice alike of duty 
and reason, of loyalty and self-interest. On the rebels, not on the govern- 
ment or its loyal supporters, rests the whole guilt. The slave-oligarchy, that 
had so long ruled under the forms of law, now boldly resolved either to rule 
against law, or ruin the republic, and erect, if possible, a slave empire on its 
ruins. A scheme more utterly lawless and atrocious never stained the an- 
nals of crime. Yet the rebels, with matchless arrogance and audacity, 
claimed the right to trample at will upon our constitution and laws with en- 
tire impunity; a claim as absurd as that of Satan to the throne of God. Such 
claims, if yielded, must have put an end to all real, effective government 
among us. Here was the only alternative left; and thus our rulers were 
compelled either to enforce the constitution and laws ugainst the rebels, or 
to abdicate all authority, and confess that we had no government except in 
name, and even this at the mercy of a few hundred thousand slaveholders. 
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If our rulers could not punish such crimes, they could do nothing to pur- 
pose for the public-peace and weal. On the principles underlying every 
government that ever existed among men, we see not how they could have done 
essentially otherwise than they did. Duly elected to office, and solemnly sworn 
to uphold the constitution, and execute the laws, their only choice was ei- 
ther to resign at once, or faithfully discharge their duty by doing all in 
their power to suppress the rebellion. 

In such an emergency, then, what was the Peace Society todo? Was it 
ours to say that the government ought not to be upheld in its rightful au- 
thority, that ite laws ought not to be put in execution against the worst, 
the most comprehensive of all crimes against society, or that our rulers were 
not to be sustained in doing the very things they were chosen on purpose to 
do? Is it our province as peace men thus to interfere with the legitimate 
processes of government, and do what we can by our moral influenve to nev- 
tralize its power for the protection of society against wrong-doers? Surely 
not. All our views as peace-men compel us to be loyal ; and this loyalty, if 
it means anything to purpose, must require us fo support the government in 
every way consistent with our principles. Thus Quakers themselves do ; 
and surely we cannot do less. We cannot indeed be expected to endorse 
everything that the government may do; but in the maintenance of its 
rightful authority, and in a due enforcement of the laws, we must ever be 
openly and uncompromisingly on its side. 

While thus loyal to our government, however, no language can tell how 
sorely this war grates, at every step of its progress, on all our feelings, Nev- 
er, since the rebellion of Satan, has the world seen a more stupendous crime 
against God and humanity. It is enough to mark an era in human deprav- 
ity. Its folly, guilt and countless evils defy all utterance, all conception. 
Its authors deserve to be branded with everlasting infamy as enemies of the 
human race. No censure can be too severe. Their names ought to be gib- 
beted before the gaze of the whole world for the abhorrence of all coming 
ages. Such degeneracy and suicidal madness in the countrymen of Wash- 
ington would seem incredible; and after a year’s bitter experience of the re- 
ality, it often rises before us as a strange and horrible dream. To future 
ages it must seem the very climax of folly and crime, for which scarce a 
shadow of either excuse or explanation can be found, except in the accursed 
system of human bondage, that chief sin, shame and scourge of our land. 
Our government has all along shown a very remarkable degree of leniency 
in dealing with this rebellion; but the process, after all, has necessari'y 
been accompanied with deeds and results from which patriotism, humanity 
and our peaceful religion recoil with horror. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO OUR CAUSE FROM THE REBELLION. 


It is quite clear that such a rebellion as is now raging in our country, can 
allow small chance to work in the cause of peace. _It fills the whole land, 
every nook and corner, with obstructions the most serious to the progress 
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of such a work. It lies directly across our path. It creates prejudices so 
bitter, kindles passions so fierce, and keeps the public mind so constantly 
stretched on such tenter-hooke of anxiety, fear or other excitement, that the 
people will not consider in earnest the general question of peace. They are 
in no mood for such discussions. Engaged in a death-grapple with the hy- 
dra of rebellion, they must crush the monster before attending to any other 
matter. They have little time, thought or care for anything else. The 
general facts and arguments in favor of peace, they will not heed, or will 
heed them only to pervert. The time is surely coming when they ntust heed 
them ; but they will not do so just now. We must wait till the hurricane 
is past, and all is calm and orderly once more. Friends of government, we 
can do nothing intentionally to weaken its hands ; and, while so sure to be 
misconceived and thwarted, we have deemed it wise not to attempt for the 
present our usual scale of operations. The cause itself we hold in undi- 
minished regard, even more important than ever ; and, when we come forth 
from this terrible baptism of fire and blood, we think that all must see more 
clearly than ever its absolute necessity to the general, permanent welfare of 
our country and the world. 


A GLANCE AT OUR OPERATIONS, AND THE PROGRESS OF OUR CAUSE. 


Meanwhile we have not been idle, but have been quietly setting at work 
a variety of agencies and influences in its behalf. The press, always our 
chief instrument, we have employed very much as usual. We have not 
been able to issue new editions of our stereotyped volumes or tracts, but 
have put not a few of these in circulation, and have continued for the most 
part our periodical to the leading papers and literary institutions through- 
out our country, in order to keep the subject in its main aspecte before the 
community. The whirlwind of an excitement so intense and universal, may 
have blown away or neutralized most of the seeds we have thus attempted 
to scatter over the land ; but we atill think that some germs will have found 
an effective lodgment in the public mind, and will in time yield a harvest of 
good results. A cause so dear to the God of Peace, and 80 essential to the 
welfare of mankind, ita friends can never let die ; and amid all the discour- 
agements of the year, we have done what we could, and with some slight 
degree of success, to keep it alive. It does live still, and will continue to 
live, till it shall yet write the epitaph of war, and see all nations at last 
basking in the sun-light of universal and permanent peace. 

The past year, indeed, has witnessed, after all, some proofs of progress in 
our cause. It is teaching lessons of wisdom and warning not likely soon 
to be forgotten. The desperate efforts of our rebels to carry into effect their 
piratical schemes against our commerce, have nearly all signally failed 
chiefly through the recoil against them of an improved public opinion that 
would neither encourage nor tolerate such an outrage on the civilization of 
the age, and the general interests of humanity. Other nations have looked 
on, with bated breath, to learn more fully how fatal is war in any form to 
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their own steady advancement and welfare, and what a web of common in- 
terests is binding them all to a system of permanent peace. The struggle 
among ourselves is felt in its effects not only in England and France, but 
throughout Europe, and all over the earth, as a general bane and curse. 
Thus the question of peace is seen to touch the great interests of the whole 
world, and must in time compel both rulers and people to heed its claims as 
vital to their welfare. Our rebellion is doing much to beat this long-ne- 
- glected truth into the public mind ; and when it shall secure a full, effective 
lodgment there, it must in time work a wondrous and blessed revolution. 

Our intercourse. with England the past year, though marked with some 
painful passages, has nevertheless proved the strength of peace principles 
among the people at least of the two countries. We have no words to ex- 
press our deep displeasure at the course pursued by her government, her 
leading journals, and her ruling aristocracy ; but her masses have shown 
themselves the steadfast friends of a peaceful policy, and thus compelled 
their rulers to abandon hostile measures that must inevitably have led 
to war. This escape we owe not to the government, who have all along 
done just as much to abet our slaveholding rebels, and to crush or cripple 
our government, as they thought they safely could, but solely to the honest, 
intelligent, Christian yeomanry of England, who frowned upon the hostile 
policy and animus of their rulers. In all this there is nothing strange, for 
aristucrats are the natural allics of slaveholders, both classes privileged 
drones pensioned on the toiling millions ; and, but for the resistance of her 
people, they would long ago have committed her government beyond retreat 
to their open support. 

The affair of the Trent drew forth from the Christians of Great Britain 
spontaneous and overwhelming demonstrations of their hostility toa war 
with our country. ‘‘ During the recent crisis,’’ says the Secretary of the 
London Peace Society, ‘* I had very ample opportunities of ascertaining the 
state of opinion and feeling among large and important classes of our popu- 
Jation. For no sooner did the difficulty become known here, than we put 
ourselves in communication with the representatives of all the religious bod- 
ies in the country, And what was the result? On no former occasion did 
we receive so general and cordial a response to the Eppes we ventured to 
make. The Evangelical Alliance immediately called a large meeting for 
prayer at Exeter Hall. The prayers offered were marked by extraordinary 
earnestness and fervor, and the referenccs made to America were full of deep 
and yearning affection. 

The following bodies met immediately, and resolved upon memorializing 
the government in favor of sae :—The Congregational Union, the Baptist 
Union, the Congregational Board, the Baptist Board, and the Body of Three 
Denominations. They went up ina ali deputation to Lord Russell, each 
body presenting ite own memorial, but all deprecating war with America in 
the most earnest language. The Congregational and Baptist Unions, also, 
representing some three or four thousand churches in our land, adopted ad 
dresses full of Christian affection to their respective denominations on your 
side of the Atlantic. Some of the Presbyterian and Methodist bodies, also, 
passed similar resolutions. Besides, hundreds of memorials from cities, 
towns and congregations were forwarded to Lord Palmerston and Earl Rus- 
sell, entreating them, that, if the matter in dispute could not be settled by 
ordinary diplomatic negotiation, it might be referred to arbitration. 
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IT pass now to another species of evidence. I need not tell you that great 
distress prevails in our manufacturing districts in consequence of the stoppage 
of the cotton imports. By a return which appeared two or three weeks ago 
in the Manchester Examiner and Times, it seems that in 1,174 mills, usual- 
ly employing 257,000 hands, there were 27,000 totally out of employ, 161,- 
000 working only two or three days a week, and only 69,000 in full work. 
Since then several mills have been totally closed. And yet in the midst of 
all this suffering, what do we find?. Mr. Layard publicly declared, a few 
weeks ago, that not a single petition or memorial had reached Lord Russell, 
asking the government to interfere by breaking the blockade. I need not 
tell you that Manchester is the center and heart of the Cotton Manufacture. 
In our papers of this very day there is a full report of the Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of that city. I suppose nearly all the mem- 
bers of that body are connected, directly or indirectly, with the cotton 
trade ; and yet not a voice was heard at the meeting in favor of breakin 
the blockade, but every one of the speakers utterly disclaimed any suc 
wish, and no part of their speeches was so loudly cheered as those in which 
these disclaimers were made. The leading papers, also, in the manufactur- 
ing districts, such as the Manchester Examiner and Times, and the Leeds 
Mercury, have indignantly denounced such proposals, when they have been 
made by the London tory journals.”’ 


We welcome with great pleasure such friendly assurances as these from 
the people of our father-land. They were very much needed to counteract 
the effects produced among us by the policy of her government, and the ut- 
terances of her leading journals, whose hostility to our country, and com- 
plicity or collusion with our rebels, had become perfectly patent here to ev- 
ery mind of ordinary reflection. We think our people, considering the 
circumstances, were remarkably self-restrained ; but the course of Great 
Britain was scattering all over our land such dragons’ teeth of prejudice, 
hatred and vengeance as threatened to bring forth in time a terrible harvest 
of war. Even now we have many fears on this point ; and sure we are that 
the utmost efforts of the friends of peace and our common Christianity, will 
long be required to restore or preserve the good understanding that was sup- 
posed to exist before this strange disclosure of British hostility or jealousy 
towards our republic burst forth upon us. 
| We mny well congratulate ourselves, then, that the affair of the Trent is 
likely, after all, to prove a real triumph of our cause. At one time, indeed, 
it was full of peril; but already has it clearly shown the current of public 
opinion to be flowing in the right direction. Our Socicty’s efforts were early 
directed against the practice of privateering as a part of the war-system that 
might be most easily abolished, or its evils greatly mitigated; and the first 
petition presented to any government on behalf of our cause, was from the 
friends of peace in Massachusetts more than forty years ago to our Congress 
against privateering. About thirty-five years later, the Paris Congress, in 
the name’of the leading powers of Christendom, decreed in 1856 the abolition . 
of this piratical usage, the bequest to us from more than forty centuries of 
barbarism. Our own government from its origin contended for the entire 
freedom of the seas, and insisted that both the person and the property of all 
non-combatants ought to be held, in war as well as in peace, sacred alike 
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on land and sea. They would allow neither individuals nor government, 
neither private nor public ships, to interfere with trade or travel on the 
ocean, but would have this broad highway of the world at all times open to 
every one without obstruction or peril. In 1812-15, we waged our second 
war with Great Britain chiefly in vindication of this principle against her 
claim to search at will our vessels for men who were born in her dominions, 
but had emigrated to our own country, and become American citizens. At 
length the tables were turned. Last autumn, one of our ‘naval commanders, 
in imitation of her practice, but in violation of our own, seized, on board 
an English mail steamer, four of our rebel leaders. Anon all England was 
swept with such a tornado of excitement as seemed for a time to render war 
inevitable ; but happily the result now promises to unite the civilized world, 
Great Britain herself included, in demanding the entire freedom of the seas. 
It is a consummation most devoutly to be wished ; and should it be per- 
manently secured, this alune would go far to compensate all the evils likely 
to flow even from our gigantic and atrocious rebellion. 

Our Finances.—In such a year as the past, we should, of course, expect a 
serious diminution of our income; but the result has been much better than 
our fears. Some of our friends, like our noble-hearted co-worker in the 
Sandwich Islands, Rev. Tirvs Coan, who sent us recently one hundred 
- dollars from his native church at Hilo, and a few others among ourselves, 
have not only continued but even increased their ordinary contributions. 
To such friends we chicfly owe it, that we reach the close of the year with a 
amall balance, as for the last fourteen years, on the right side of the ledger— 
our receipts $2,157.61, and our expenditures $2,136.80, leaving $20.81 in 
our treasury ; a result much more favorable than we had reason to expect. 

Another part of our financial affairs has prospered beyond our highest cal- 
culations. It will be remembered, that in January, 1857, our Committee, 
encouraged by a conditional pledge of $5,000 from one of our friends, un- 
dertook to raise a permanent fund of $30,000. The proposal was received 
with special favor; and had the effort been made at once, there would have 
been a far better chance of success ; but as our Corresponding Secretary was 
expected to obtain the whole sum as a mere incident to his uther manifold 
duties, five years were allowed as necessary to complete the subscription. 
During nearly all this period, the financial condition of our country has 
thrown well-nigh insuperable obstacles in the way of success ; but in spite of 
them all, the Secretary has succeeded in securing more than $20,000, the 
sum specified in the conditions as requisite to render the subscriptions bind- 
ing. We must congratulate ourselves on a degree of success 50 unexpected 
in times like these ; and the result clearly proves that, had the circumstan- 
- ces been as favorable as they were when the plan was formed, wé might, 
with comparative ease, have raised even more than the $30,000 originally 
proposed. Nor do we despair, when settled peace shall once more return to 
our country, of yet exceeding this amount as a financial basis for the perpet- 
uation of a cause so clearly shown by passing events to be essentin] to the 
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permanent welfare of our country and the world. Only a part of this fund, 
indeed, will be immediately available for the support of our operations ; but 
it is made ultimately as sure as such reliances well can be. It was never 
designed to be, nor ever can be, a substitute for the ever-living liberality 
and zeal of our friends, whose ceaseless activity can alone insure steady 
progrees onward to final triumph. In this cause, as in every other, we 
must keep using the means of God’s appointment ; and hence we shall stil! 
need, as truly as ever, the liberal and zealous support of all its friends. 
Sooner or later there must be s more than tenfold increase of effort in this 
CAALBe. 


Deatu or Friznps.—It is sad to think what ravages death is making 
among the small number of our earnest, reliable co-workers. Early in the 
year we were called to mourn the loss of two prominent, steadfast friends, 
Moses Grant and SauveE. Gregg, both of this city, on the occasion of whose 
death our Society entered on its records the following testimony to their 


worth: ‘The Executive Committee of the American Peace Society take 
the earliest od) aaa after the decease of their late lamented co-workers 
in the cause of Peace, SamueL Greece and Moses Grant, the former at the 
age of 78, and the latter 74, to record our deep and affectionate veneration 
for their character, and our sense of the great loss sustained in their death 
by our own and other enterprises of Christian Benevolence and Reform. 
Deacon Grant, always a cheerful and sometimes a large contributor to our 
funds, was for a series of years a member of our Committce and Board of 
Directors ; and for more ‘than twenty years, Deacon Grecle was one of the 
Vice Presidents of our Society, and during most of this period, and down 
to the time of his death, he continued an active and valuable member of our 
Committee. We shall sadly miss these excellent friends of our cause, while 
we bless the God of Peace for the fragrant memories they have left bebind 
them, and devoutly hope that their mantle will fall on many who shall rise 
up to take their place, and carry on the good works in which they labored 
so long and so well.”’ 


Within a few weeks, also, we have learned the death of the Hon. THEo- 
DORE FREELINGHYSEN, LL. D., for nearly twenty years the senior Vice Pres- 
ident of our Society ; an event which has touched with sorrow the whole 
Christian community, who lament in him one of the brightest ornaments of 
our common Christianity ; a man remarkable for his purity and loveliness, 
a Christian Israelite indeed without guile; one in whom were combined 
such rare excellences as won the confidence, esteem and love of all that 
knew him, whether in public or private life; asa lawyer honest as Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, asa statesman faithful as Daniel himself to the convictions of 
his conscience, as a Christian welcoming to his heart all of every name that 
bear the image of our common Master in heaven. 


A FEW OF THE MANY LESSONS OF THE YEAR, 


The bitter experience of the past year is likely to teach sume valuable 
lessons not soon to be forgotten. One of these is the importance of govern- 
ment duly administered as a conservator of peace and order. Here is ita 
province. It was established for these ends, and is indispensable for their 
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attainment. Ilad our own government, as a faithful guardian of the com- 
mon weal, discharged from the first this duty aright by a seasonable en- 
forcement of its laws against wrong-doers, the present rebellion could never 
have arisen, or would have been easily crushed in the germ ; and the only 
sure way of restoring our country to the repose and prosperity of past 
years, must be to re-enthrone government in undisputed authority, and then 
insist hereafter upon a strict execution of the laws against every clase of 
transgressors. Such is ite proper business, its grand, specific miasion ; and 
without this, we can never hope to prevent in future the recurrence of such 
evils as are now upon us. 

Another lesson, the most important of all, is the necessity of training 
society at large in the principles of peace. Here is the only reliable safe- 
guard against rebellion or war. It is a sine qua non; and nothing short 
of this will ever suffice. It was just the lack of such training, the univer- 
sal prevalence of intensely warlike habits at the South, that gave rise to 
the present rebellion. It is a legitimate offshoot of the war-principle. 
War is always a species of /ynchism; a desperate, recklees determination, 
right or wrong, to have by brute force one’s own way in spite of all legal 
provisions to ascertain and secure what is right. It was in such war habite 
as these, that germinated this great alaveholding rebellion. It is the nata- 
ral result of Southern training. Had the people of the South been educat- 
ed only as well as those of the North are, in even the lowest principles of 
peace, and accustomed to seek or tolerate only what can be secured by legal, 
peaceful means,— the fundamental idea underlying the whole peace more 
ment,— not a rebel would ever have lifted his arm against our government. 
All the evils now upon us, we owe to the war habits of the South ; and un- 
less the mass Of our people in cvery section shall be trained in the princi- 
ples of peace, at least to the extent of acquiescing in lawful authority, we 
can never be safe from like evils in future. These principles will be found 
indispensable for the permanency or successful working of every popular 
government like our own, whose motto must ever be the reign of law en- 
forced by an omnipresent public opinion in its favor. Our chief aim is to cd- 
ucate nations, as well as individuals and minor communities, in such habite 
of reliance on rational, peaceful, legal means alone for the accomplishment 
of their ends. Here is the great practical idea pervading our cause; and 
if all were thus trained, there could be little or no danger of either re 
bellion or war. All resort to physical force, except for the enforcement of 
law against its violators, would cease, and the entire war-system be gradu- 
ally superseded by far better means of deciding the right. Such an educa- 
tion of society, however difficult, is clearly possible; and, when fully com- 
pleted, there will thenceforth be found no more need of war among nations 
than there is now of duels between the members of a Christian charch. 

Here, then, is the great work af Peace; s work in which must be enlist- 
ed the leading influences of society, before nations can be secured againet 
war. We need for this purpose a general, thorough education of the peo 
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ple in right, peaceful habits; such as shall effectually forbid a resort to the 
blind, brutal arbitraments of the sword, and demand the use of rational, 
legal means alone. Here is the grand desideratum. And how little would 
all this cost, compared with what is spent to support the war-sys- 
tem even in a time of peace, or to meet the incalculable evils inseparable 
from actual war! A mere fraction of what has been from the first wasted 
upon our own skeleton of a war-system, would have been amply sufficient. 
Had Christians in our country spent aright in this cause only $100,000 a 
year from its rise nearly fifty years ago—in all, scarce a single day’s cost and 
loss of the present war to both parties,—this gigantic rebellion could never 
have arisen. Alas! how short-sighted are even good men! They would 
hot in season give one dollar for peace; and now they are obliged to spend 
or lose a hundred thousand in war and its nameless evils. 

The time, however, has not yet come to reckon up the sum total of these 
evils in a thousand ways and forms—in property wasted, in business sus- 
pended or deranged, in scores of thousands of lives lost, in families bereft 
and broken up, in villages burnt, and cities left in ruins, in the Sabbath 
desecrated, and enterprises of benevolence and reform arrested or crippled, 
in churches, schools and colleges closed, in a wide prevalence of irreligion, 
vice and crime, a fearful injection, perbaps for generations to come, of the 
war virus into nearly all the veins and arteries of society. We have no 
arithmetic that can fully compute these evils, And the worst of these will 
cling to us like the shirt of Nessus. We may sing pseans, and raise mon- 
uments ; but nothing can alter or efface the terrible facts of the case. Long 
will its malign influence be felt all over our land. It will infuse its war 
venom into the nation’s heart, and thenceforth increase perhaps fourfold 
the expenses of our war-system, and the dangers of actual war. Our reli- 
gion, our morals, our liberties will all suffer for ages to come. There is 
not a child now living that will survive them all. We may indeed expect 
some compensations for these, more or less; but it all history be not false, — 
there will be ao fearful and long-continued preponderance of such evils, 
God will doubtless overrulethem all for good in the end, but only as he 
makes even sin and the Devil subserve the ultimate purposes of his wisdom 
and love. 

Nations, however, seldom learn much except from bitter experience ; and 
on one puint at least, we are ina fair way to be taught a lesson that we 
shall feel to the quick—the cost of this war. How much, nobody can as yet 
guess; but we shall soon learn enough to make us rue the day we entered 
upon such a career of war prodigality as took the nations of Europe long 
ages to reuch. In this respect we have outdone allexamples, Thus far we 
have only borrowed ; but pay-day must come soon, and teach us for many a 
year, perhaps for many an age to come, what is meant by an omnipresent 
system of war taxation, like that of England so vividly sketched by Sidney 
Smith: ‘Taxes,’’ he says, ‘‘ upon every article which enters the mouth, 
or covers the back, or is placed under the feet ; taxes upon everything which 
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it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell or taste ; taxes,upon warmth, light 
and locomotion ; taxes upon everything on the earth, and in the waters un- 
der the earth; taxes upon everything that comes from abroad, or is grown 
at home; taxes upon the raw material, and upon every fresh value that is 
added to it by the industry of man ; taxes on the sauce that pampers man’s 
appetite, and the drug that restores him to health; on the ermine which 
decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal ; on the poor 
man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice ; on the brass nails of the coffin, and 
the ribbons of the bride. Taxes we never escape ; at bed or board, couch- 
ant or levant, we must pay. Tte schoolboy whips his taxed top ; the beard- 
less youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, upon a taxed road ; 
and the dying Englishman, pouring his medicine, which has paid seven per- 
cent., into a spoon that has paid fifteen per-cent., flings himself back upon 
his chintz bed which has paid twenty-two per-cent., makes his will upon an 
eight-pound stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid 
license of a hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. 
His whole prdperty is immediately taxed from two to ten percent. Besides 
the probate, large fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel ; his 
virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed marble ; and then he is gath- 
ered to his fathers—to be taxed no more.”’ 
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ANNIVERSARY PROCEEDINGS. 


The Americon Peace Society held its thirty-fourth anniversary meeting in 
the Winter Street Church, Boston, May 26th. At the business meeting, 3 
P. M., Hon. Amuasa Watxer, one of the Vice Presidents, was called to the 
chair, and, in the temporary absence of the Recording Secretary, J: W. 
Parker, D. D., chosen Secretary pro tem. Rev. L. H. Angier and H. H. 
Leavitt were appointed to nominate a list of officers for the ensuing year ; 
and on their report, those of the last year were, with the exception of two 
changes by resignation, and three by death, elected as found on page 
100. The report of the Directors was read by the Corresponding Secretary, 
and, with a slight modification, was adopted, after remarks by Rev. Mr. 
Perkins, Dr. Parker, W. C. Brown, J. P. Blanchard, Dr. Malcom, Rev. 
Warren Burton, Rev. L. H. Angier, George Merrill and Hon. A. Walker. 
The Report of the Treasurer was, also, laid before the Society and adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The following preamble and resolutions, explanatory of the Society's 
course, were adopted, viz :— 


Whereas, the present rebellion in onr country necessarily exposes the 
friends of peace to sore and very peculiar trials, and our views to many 6e- 
rious misconceptions and misrepresentations ; therefore, 

Resolved. tL That we find in the strange and bitter experience of the 
pessing hour no reason whatever to change either our principles or our 
mneasures. 

2. That we still adhere fully to the basis of the first Peace Congress in 
London, June, 1843, and adopted as the basis of all the subsequent Con- 
gresses held in England and on the Continent, viz : ‘‘ That War 1s inconsis- 
tent with the spirit of Christianity, and the true interests of mankind ; ’’ 
and that our object in the Cause of Peace is ‘‘ to show the world the evil 
and inexpediency of the spirit and practice of War, and to promote perma- 
nent and universal Peace.”’ 

3. That, in accordance with the recommendations of those Congresses, 
we earnestly desire ‘* the adoption of the Principle of Arbitration for the 
adjustment of all international differences, and that stipulations be intro- 
- duced into all international treaties to provide for this mode of adjustment, 
whereby recourse to war may be entirely avoided between such nations as 
shall agree to abide by such stipulation ;’’ and that, while favoring this plan 
of Stipulated Arbitration “ as a measure most immediately available for the 
prevention of war, we still regard, as Peace Societies have from their ori- 

in, ‘a oe Ha of Nations to settle and perfect the Code of International 
Law, and a High Court of Nations to interpret and apply that law for the 
settlement of all national disputes, as that which should be urged upon gov- 
ernments as one of the best practical modes of settling peacefully and sat- | 
isfactorily such international disputes.’! 

4. That these resolutions designate the leading measures which the 
friends. of i ought ever to keep in view, until they shall have trained 
the general mind of Christendom effectually to demand and secure the adop- 
tion of these better means of international justice and protection in place of 
the sword, and thus gradually supersede the whole war-system as a relic of 
pegan barbarism and brutality. 
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5. That in treating the vast rebellion in our country as not coming prop- 
erly or strictly within our province, but rather as a gigantic crime with 
_which government must deal, as it does with all similar offenses, by a due 
enforcement of its own laws applicable to the case, we have neither contra- 
dicted nor ignored any of our principles, but have merely carried out the 
views distinctly proclaimed by our Society from its start. 

6. That all our experience and reflection thus far constrain us more and 
more to regard our course in this respect as the only one either right, safe 
or practicable in the prosecution of our great reform ; and we trust it will 
soon be understood, if it is not so now, that our cause does not aim to inter- 
fere with the legitimate, indispensable operations of civil government, but 
restricts itself to the single pur of doing mie the custom of war, or 
the practice of nations settling their disputes by the sword. 


To the above resolutions were added the following :— 


1, That the concession by England and France of Belligerent Rights to 
our rebels, we are constrained to regard as utterly wrong in principle and 
tendency, a8 practical endorsement and moral guaranty of the rebellion 
itself, as clearly violative of the obligations assumed by them in their trea- 
ties of peace and amity with us, and as virtually proclaiming to the world 
a rule of action fatal to all stable government, viz : that men who avowedly 
combine to commit the worst crimes known in the criminal code of our own 
or any other country, are just as deserving of approval, sympathy and aid, 
as our government itself in attempting to enforce its own laws, and thus 
SHE to condign punishment the disturbers of the public peace. 

2. That we see no reason why this Society should cease to put forth ear- 
nest and vigorous efforts for the attainment of its great object, the sup- 
pression of the entire war-system ; for, if war was ever wicked and cruel, 
it is so still; if ever abeurd and useless, it is so still; if ever the greatest 
obstacle in the path of human progress and improvement, it is so still; or 
if there was ever a reasonable prospect of overthrowing the system by the 
silent yet powerful influence of Christianity, by the progress of commerce, 
and the triumph of reason and common sense over passion and prejudice, 
the present is pre-eminently the time when the friends of peace may labor 
with the best hopes of ultimate success. 

3. That the occurrences that have taken place within the last year in this 
country, growing out of the sad and disastrous struggle in which we are 
engaged, clearly indicate a general revolution in the war-system, especially 
as carried on by sea; and we see good reason to expect that privateering, 
blockades, and the right of search, will ere long be abolished by the com- 
mon consent of civilized nations, and that the ucean and all navigable wa- - 
ters of the globe will be neutralized. ; 

4. That the wonderful changes recently made in the enginery of human 
destruction on sea and land, whereby its effectiveness is greatly increased, 
have a direct tendency to hasten the time when such enginery shall be dis- 
used altogether, , 


PUBLIC EXERCISBSB. 


In the evening the Society met a t7 1-2. A select audience, larger than 
Could have been expected under the circumstances, were present. Davip 
Tuurston, D. D., long a personal friend of our Society's founder, William 
Ladd, and a zealous co-worker with him in our cause, who went at the age 
of more than seventy asa delegate to the third Peace Congress, held on the 
Continent at Frankfort, Germany, introduced the exercises by prayer, and 
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by reading from the prophecy of Isaiah, 2: 2-5. Large extracts from the 
Directors’ report were read by Dr. Beckwith, and the annual address was 
delivered by the President of the Society, Howarp Matcom, D.D. 

At the close, on motion of Hon. Amasa Walker, a vote of thanks was 
passed for the able and very timely address just delivered, and a copy re- 
quested for the press. At the suggestion of Dr. Beckwith, Mr. Walker 
was also requested to furnish in full a copy of his remarks, partially made at 
the Society’s business meeting, on the present progress and prospects of our 
cause, 

We designed, but have no room, to give these remarks, 80 suggestive, and 
so pertinent to the times, in our present number.. We shall publish them 
in the next Advoeate, which may be expected in a few weeks. 


THE SOLDIER TO HIS CHILDREN. 


The. following exquisite poem is taken from the Boston Transcript as written 
in camp, after u battle, by a soldier to his children at home. 


Darlings, I am weary pining : 
Shadows fall across my way ; 

I can hardly see the lini 

Of the cloud—the silver lining, 
Turning darkness into day. 


I am weary of the sighing, 

Moaning, wailing through the air’; 
Breaking hearts, in anguish crying 
For the Tost ones—for the dying ; 

Sobbing anguish of despair. 


I am weary of the fighting ; 

Brothers red with brothers’ gore. 
Only that the wrong we're fighting — 
Truth and Honor’s battle fighting— 

I would draw my sword no more. 


I am pining, dearest, pining 

For your kisses on my cheek ; 
For your dear arms round me twining ; 
For your soft eyes on me shining ; 

For your loved words, darlings—speak ! 


Tell me, in your earncst prattle, 

Of the olive branch and dove ; 
Call me from the cannon’s rattle ; 
Take my thoughts away from battle ; 
- Fold me in your dearest love, 


Darlings, I am weary pining ; 
Shadows fall across my way ; 

I can bardly see the linin 

Of the cloud—the silver faiag: 
Turning darkness into day. 
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SPEECH OF HON. AMASA WALKER, 
At the Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society, in Boston, May 26. 


I rise, Mr. Presrpent, to make a few remarks in support of the resolu- 
tions just offered, and to congratulate you, and the society you represent, 
upon the auspicious circumstances under which we this day meet. In my 
judgment, no preceding period has ever equalled the present in hopeful in- 
dications for the cause of peace. Hitherto we have lived by faith ; but now 
we can see clearly that the time has come when the great Moloch of war 
is to be overthrown, and the nations are ‘‘to l/earn war no more.”’ 

Twelve months since we met in this place amid all the wild excitement . 
and delirium of a nation rushing into civil war; we meet to-day while 
800,000 men are engaged in the terrible work of mutual slaughter. 
This fact may seem in ill accordance with the congratulations I of- 
fer you; but it is not that our beloved country is thus involved in one 
of the most cruel and murderous wars ever waged, that I see cause for con- 
gratulation, but that out of this terrible calamity events have already 
arisen which cannot fail first to revolutionize, and finally, if not speedily, 
to abolish the whole war-system. 

You doubtless anticipate to what great events I refer—the operations of 
the rebel Merrimac, and the loyal Monitor. The day on which those 
vessels met in conflict, Iregard as one of the most important of all the days 
in the great calendar of human events. When the Merrimac emerged from 
her hiding-place, and made her experimental trial upon the Cumberland, 
and, by a single blow with her formidable prow, sent the stately vessel 
With her priceless human freight to the bottom, she announced to all the 
world, in language that can neither be disregarded nor misunderstood, an 
entire revolution in naval warfare. When the Cumberland went down, 
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she carried with her the present navies of the world. The blow which 
crushed her sides, shattered the wooden walls of England, and converted 
her seven hundred armed vessels into useless hulks. 

But, Mr. President, this was only one act in that memorable drama. 
While this marine monster under the rebel fiag, in ail the pride of her 
strength, was thus engaged in destroying the best shipe in the American 
navy, and the Congress, as well as the Cumberland, had succumbed to her 
power, suddenly a new and wonderful character entered the arena. The 
Monitor, a strange, unique craft, appeared in Hampton Roads, and at once 
engaged the great destroyer. 

To those who believe in the providence of God, and that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without his notice, the arrival of the Monitor at the 
very moment when her presence was not only indispensable to the safety 
of the remaining vessels in the neighborhood, but, so far as we can see, of 
every city and town on the Atlantic coast, seems one of the most remark- 
able interpositions recorded in history. The government had neither 
ordered nor purchased the Monitor. She sprang from the brain of a 
private individual, aod he a foreigner. The Secretary of the Navy merely 
permitted the great inventor to make an experiment ; yet on its success the 
immediate safety of the National Capital, and perhaps the final result of 
the great struggle depended. The two great champions of a new age 
in naval warfare met. The Monitor was triumphant, and the Merrimac 
drew off, never to renew the conflict. The irresistible Merrimac found a 
superior in the invulnerable Monitor. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the leseon taught by these novel and 
wonderful events? And why do we draw from them occasion for sincere 
and heartfelt congratulation? 

1. First, because these events show that the different nations of the earth 
are, 80 far as immediate preparation for war on the ocean is concerned, 
placed essentially upon the same level. Hitherto one nation has been 
supreme, and vaunted herself, not without reason, the mistress of the 
seas. The Merrimac and Monitor annihilated that supremacy in a single 
hour ; and it no longer existe, except in her illustrious history. For this we 
have occasion to thank God ; and we trust never will she hereafter have such 
an overwhelming preponderance on the ocean. It is not for the interests 
of mankind, nor of the giant power itself. It makes a nation insolent, 
overbearing, and disregardful of the rights of others. England has been 
so. Iam glad, therefore, that her sceptre of the sea is broken; and yet I 
have no unfriendliness to England, and no sympathy with those who are 
constantly disparaging her as the embodiment of all that is selfish, 
treacherous and cruel. I admire her greatness, and rejoice in every thing 
which redounds to her true glory ; and if I may be allowed an allusion 
personal to myself, I will say that I am often taunted with being British 
in my sentiments, so high is my appreciation of all that is excellent in the 
British constitution, and all that is noble in British character and history. 
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I do not hesitate to say, because it is my sincere conviction, that I regard 
the civilization of England, not only as the grandest that now exists, but- 
that ever has existed, so far as history informs us. WhenI say this, I do 
not consider that I utter any thing in derogation of my own country—far 
from it. Ours is the civilization of youth, full of promise and hope; hers 
that of mature manhood, with all its magnificence and power. If true to 
ourselves, to the principles of the Declaration of Independence, and the | 
teachings of the gospel of Peace, the close of another century will find us 
as much in advance of what England now is, as England is of Russia or 
Turkey to-day. 

But, while I cheerfully say all this, I still say, I heartily rejoice that 
she can no longer rule the waves with that despotic sovereignty of which 
she has in times past so often boasted. I rejoice that in most important 
particulars, she must, in time to come, stand upon a level with other na- 
tions. So far as aggressive power on the ocean is concerned, France is to- 
day nearly or quite her equal. It is hardly possible to over-estimate the 
importance of this equalization of naval power, in its prospective influence 
upon the world. 

2. But, in thesecond place, the memorable affair I have referred to, has 
demonstrated, that land fortifications for harbor defenses are no longer of 
any use. This is a great matter ; for no small part of the war expenditures 
of every country in modern times, has been for the erection of harbor de- 
fenses, for Gibraltars to protect commerce, and secure naval power. 

All these, however, are now to go for nothing. Mr. Bentinck, in a late 
speech before the British Parliament, admitted that ‘ coast fortresses were 
rendered perfectly useless by the invention of invulnerable war-ships.’’ His 
arguinent, it is said, ‘‘ rained destruction upon the fundamental idea of land 
batteries as means of defense to a harbor.’’ So the British Parliament de- 
cides by its action; so says the American Congress, and so says the State 
of Massachusetts, which directs that an appropriation of 500,000 dollars, 
voted in the early part of the last session of the Legislature for fortifying 
Boston harbor, shall be used in building an iron-clad war vessel, The point, 
however, is conceded on all hands ; and the vast fortifications which now 
line the coasts of civilized nations, are to stand in the future as the monu- 
ments of an age in military science gone by. A late English paper, the Lon- 
don Star, one of the best journals in Great Britain, says, in allusion to this 
point :—‘‘ Plate a granite wall as thickly as you please, and mount upon it 
guns that will pierce even a Monitor a mile off; it will still be in the power 
of the ship to get out of range before you can load a second time, and in the 
power ofa squadron to batter that fortress with guns equal to itsown. We 
need not wait for the promised engine capable of throwing a thousand 
pound ball, and crushing what it cannot pierce. Whatever artillery can be 
mounted upon a land battery, can also be set afloat, and the floating engine 
will always have a vast advantage over the fixed. A steamer can do every- 
thing a fortress can do, besides moving to and fro, in and out of range, while 
the fortress is a fixture.”’ 
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Another important consideration connected with floating defenses for har- 
bors, (although I have never seen it noticed,) is this, that they can readily 
be made ofsuch a formidable character that no sea-going vessel can possibly 
overcome them. A ship of war must be built with reference to ocean navi- 
gation, or she must be, in maritime language, a eca-boat. Now, in the very 
nature of the case, such a vessel cannot be built wholly with reference to 
invulnerability. Build a sea-going iron-clad vessel as powerful as you may, 
a floating battery can be made still more powerful. Monitors and Plongeurs 
must take the place of Sumters and Pulaskis, and harbor defences are for- 
ever transferred from land to water. 

Suppose the boasted Warrior, or an iron-clad vessel four times as large 
and strong, if such is within the power of human effort, should come to our 
shores with hostile intent, and attempt to enter the harbor of New York, 
what would she be likely to find? A marine battery or a Monitor vastly 
more powerful than herself. This is certain, because just so far and so fast 
as Great Britain, or any other nation, extends the size and capacity of their 
great ships of war, just in the same proportion will the floating batteries 
and defenses of other nations be extended, and the latter can always be car- 
ried beyond the former. 

Will not all this inevitably tend to peace? Will not every nation fortify 
its harbors successfully against all hostile attacks by sea? If so, then of 
what use are navies to be? The London Star has the following suggestion: 
‘‘Let the maritime powers of the world agree to employ the cupola gun 
boats only in the defense of their harbors—not for aggressive ocean warfare 
—and great will have been the gain to humanity from the memorable en- 
counter in Hampton Roads.’’ Now, this humane and sensible proposal, if 
practically adopted, would banish war from the ocean ; and that it will be 
adopted, is as certain as anything future. It will come as a necessity that 
cannot be avoided. And methinks that when the nations agree to this, they 
might as well go a little farther, and decree that all the waters of the globe 
shall, like the Black Sea, be neutralized,—made, as neutral waters, safe 
against attack—and no war-ships be used anywhere. 

Another fact of great importance presents itself in connection with this 
subject, viz: the immense expense which the new system involves. The 
cost of the Warrior has been stated at one million sterling, or five million 
dollars. Now, let us contemplate the cost of erecting an iron-clad navy, say 
only about one half the size of the British, which is some 700 ships. Sup- 
pose only four hundred of them invulnerable, they would, at the price of 
the Warrior, cost a sum equal to one half the whole national debt of 
Great Britain ! | 

But it may be urged that this isan extravagant estimate, that England 

cannot need so many of this kind of vessels; but why not? If she is bound 
-ot all hazards to maintain her vaunted supremacy, she must have more than 
‘any one nation on the globe ; and who can say how far other nations may gv 
in this mad competition ? 
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It may, also, be objected, that this estimate of the cost of a single vessel 
is too high. But I do not know that. The Warrior, though she cost a mil- 
lion, has been already proclaimed by British authority as vulnerable ; that 
she could not withstand the Monitor, and that ‘‘Sir Wm. Armstrong’s smooth 
bores would pierce her sides.’’ So it is demonstrated already that something 
stronger, and of course more costly, must be built. No one can now aay, 
that it may not be necessary to build war-steamers that will cost two millions, 
instead of one, if this rivalry between nations is to go on. 

Now, the significance of this fact consists in this, that all the nations of 
Christendom are so deeply involved in debt on account of the war-system, 
their resources are already so completely used up or mortgaged, that it is not 
possible for them to encounter the enormous expenditures required by the 
changes proposed. What can France do, or England, or the United States, 
or Russia? And yet plunge into the vortex they must, if there is to be no 
truce to this insane competition. 

Mr. President, the commercial bearings alone, if there were no other, can- 
not fail to have a strong influence in favor of peace. They already begin to 
tell on the public mind. Another and most suggestive consideration is the 
evident and inevitable absurdity in which the whole military and naval system 
of the world is sure to end speedily, if persevered in under present circum- 
stances. England, the centre of the war system of modern times, is agitated as 
never before with the great questions started by the occurrences in Hamp- 
ton Roads. The mistress of the seas not only finds her supremacy over- 
thrown, bat probably it can never be restored ; that such are the triumphs 
of science and the arts, such their wonderful achievments and illimitable 
power of accomplishment, that not only must all the nations of the earth 
commence the vast work of creating navies anew, but, after they have done 
all that is possible, navies will be of doubtful utility, as compared with the 
past. These several points begin to be very seriously discussed in Great 
Britain already ; and the more they are examined, the more impracticable 
and absurd the whole system appears, and the more obvious the hopeless- 
ness of competition. 

Mutual preparations for war amongst nations in time of peace, are really 
no more absurd now than they always have been ; but recent circumstances 
have presented the fact in such a light that everybody can sec it. Napoleon 
builds La Gloire, and Great Britain the Warrior tomatch. Very well; but 
"is either any safer than before? Certainly not; and what is more, both 
parties see it to be so, and therefore each commences another iron-clad mon- 
ster. And so they may go on, side by side, until they have exhausted all 
their resources, and they will be mutually as defenseless at the end of the 
race as at the beginning. 

Not only is all this palpably truc, but the constant improvement in de- 
structive enginery prevents the possible attainment of any point where 
national safety may be assured by military or naval preparations. The sci 
ence and skill that produce a gun which will throw a shot of 300 pounds, 
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can produce one that shall throw 500 or 1000 pounds. There is no stop- 
ping place. Already Erricson, it is said, has made the plan of a Monitor 
that shall throw shot of 1000 pounds, and be covered with 24 inches of sol- 
id iron! If Great Britain, or ‘* the Confederacy,’’ should produce one that 
should send a 1500 pound shot, Erricson, or some other great engineer, 
could make one of the capacity of 2000. 

Alluding to the absurdity and folly of such e competition, the London 
Star says, ‘‘ Unless a higher policy interpose, France and England will be 
hurried by the example of America into competition even more reckless and 
costly than that typified by La Gloire and the Warrior.’’ But suppose that 
this senseless rivalry had reached its ne-plus, and two of these iron-clad 
monsters were to meet mid-ocean. with the very laudable and rational pur- 
pose of blowing each other to picces, They commence a fight. Both being 
invulnerable, when and how is it to end? They pound each other to their 
mutual satisfaction ; but their shots fall harmless from their iron-clad sides. 
They fight on, nevertheless, until both have exhausted their ammunition, 
then they must both go home to get more powder and shot! That is the 
glorious finale of the contest ! 

Another circumstance of no little weight is, that the changes we speak 
of destroy the romance of war, all that is really chivalrous and fascinating. 
This is true to a great extent in regard to the land service, but almost whol- 
ly so on the sea. In olden times, before the invention of gunpowder, when 
armed knights met in hand-to-hand encounter, it was a trial of personal 
bravery and prowess, and opportunity was afforded for the display of mar- 
tial and heroic virtues ; but modern improvements have greatly changed all 
that, and human beings are now blown to pieces by shot and shell where 
they have little occasion to exhibit their personal courage or strength. Un- 
der the new system of naval warfare, the whole matter resolves itself into 
a struggle between material forces. 

How unlike that memorable battle when Nelson, at Trafalgar, met and 
destroyed the combined ficets of France and Spain, would be a contest be- 
tween a fleet of Merrimacs and Monitors, belching forth flames and amoke, 
and discharging their huge shot at each other’s invulnerable sides! There 
can be no poetry in such a fight, no great heroism in loading and firing big 
guns, by machinery under cover. And yet it comes to this. 

Another circumstance favorable to our cause is, that the bloody and deso 
lating conflict in which we are now engaged, will teach the American peo- 
ple what war is, and what it dues. Hitherto war has been with us an ab- 
straction, a tradition, something to boast of and threaten, It will be sono 
longer. War in all its stern reality is upon us. Our sons and brothers are 
falling on battle-fields, and perishing in camps and hospitals. Trains of 
cars bring back from the scene of strife, the sick, the wounded, the dying 
and the dead. Our industry is paralyzed, and the tax-gatherer is upon us 
with his inexorable demands. A national debt is incurred which fature 
generations must discharge. The nation will get enough of this, will be 
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satiated with it, and when peace is restored, will look with loathing aud 
abhorrence upon war. I feel sure of this, and that a wholesome reaction 
will come, when the public mind will deeply feel all the enmity, all the in- 
humanity, all the folly of war. Hence I have great hope that the people 
of this country will be prepared to join, with alacrity and spirit, with oth- 
er nations in demanding the abolition of the whole system. 

But there are still other events in the history of the past year, of great 
significance as connected with the interest of peace. The influence of our 
civil war, and especially of the Federal blockade, on the trade and com- 
merce of the world, has been quite disastrous, and therefore has had a very 
marked effect upon the public mind in England. As a consequence, it has 
led to a careful examination of the whole subject of commercial disturbances 
by war. The questions of privateering, blockades, and right of search on 
the ocean, have been very thoroughly discussed by statesmen, publicists 
and the press. 

Richard Cobden, to whose ‘‘ unadorned eloquence’’ Sir Robert Peel as- 
signed the principal merit of the repeal of the corn-laws, and of whom it 
has been very truthfully said, that he ‘‘ never constructed a syllogism, or 
was ever convicted of a fallacy,’’ has recently addressed a communication 
to the President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce “ upon the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory state of international maritime law, as affecting the 
rights of neutrals and belligerents,’’ entering at length into a consideration 
of these important topics. He shows that England, of all other nations, is 
most interested in the protection of neutral commerce. In 1856, the Paris 
Congress, at which the difficulties occasioning the Crimean war were ad- 
justed, a proposition was made, as we all recollect, that privateering should 
be abolished, and the United States were invited to join in that arrange- 
ment. Mr. Marcy, our able Secretary of State at that time, replied in be- 
half of our government, that we were ready to agrce that all commerce not 
contraband should be inviolable, and that neither private nor public armed 
vessels should be allowed to make war upon it. This most reasonable and 
liberal proposition of ours was rejected by Great Britain, although the oth- 
er nations of Europe were ready cheerfully to accede to it. But the British 
government, conscious of the superiority of her naval power, refused ita as- 
sent, and so the measure failed, though British merchants and manufactu- 
rers desired it. 

Subsequently Mr. Buchanan, immediately after his election, signified his 
desire for a change in maritime law in a letter to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, in which he said, ‘“‘ we must obtain the consent of the powerful 
naval nations, that merchant vessels shall not be blockaded in port, but be 
allowed to pass the blockading squadron, and go out to sea.”” Mr. Cobden 
shows clearly, in the letter referred to, that the government of this country 
haa ever been ready to abulish privateering, and commercial blockades. He 
tells the people of England, in his usual clear and forcible manner, ‘‘ that if 
the proposal of the United States to abolish commercial blockades, had been 
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favorably received by the British government, there can be no doubt, from 
the known tendency of other maritime powers, that it might have become a 
part of the law of nations, and in that case the commerce between Great 
Britain and the Southern States of the American Union, would have been un- 
interrupted by the present war; for the blockade is acknowledged by Kv- 
ropt only as a belligerent right, and not as the exercise of a municipal au- 
thority. In justice to the American government, I am bound to express the 
opinion, that the closing of the cotton ports is virtually ouR own act. We 
have imposed on ourselves as neutrals the privations and sufferings incident 
to a commercial blockade, because we assumed that we are interested in re- 
serving to ourselves the belligerent right, which we now concede to others.” 

Mr. Cobden proceeds to show, that one third of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, some ten millions, subsist on imported food, and that she, above any 
other-nation, ought to desire the most perfect and uninterrupted commerce , 
and he closes a long and most interesting communication with proposing 
three reforms in international maritime law, viz :— 

‘$1, The exemption of private property from capture at sea, during war, 
by armed vessels of every kind. 

2. Blockades to be restricted to naval arsenals, and to towns besieged at 
the same time on land, with the exception of articles contraband of war. 

3. The merchant ships of neutrals on the high seas to be inviolable to 
the visitation of vessels in time of war as in time of peace.”’ 

In conclusion of his able argument he says, ‘‘I regard these changes as 
the necessary corollory of the repeal of the navigation laws, the abolition of 
the corn-laws, and the abandonment of our colonial monopoly. We have 
thrown away the sceptre of force, to confide in the principle of freedom—un- 
covenanted, unconditional freedom.’’ 

In justice to Mr. Cobden, I ought to add, that these views are not with 
- him the result of recent circumstances. He has long entertained and advo- 
cated them; but he seizes upon the present moment as favorable to their 
promulgation. 

Now, when before in the history of the world have we seen the commercial 
interests of society so directly and effectively arrnyed against the war-sye- 
tem? When has the common sense of mankind been so shocked at the 
folly and absurdity of war? When before has o British statesman of 
great eminence and influence, advocated the inviolability of commerce, the 
abolition of blockades, and the abandonment of the right of search? 
When before have we seen the public press, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
so ready to sustain these grand and comprehensive measures of peace? 
‘¢ For wealthy and civilized nations,’ says the New York Tribune, “to 


attempt to run a race in the manufacture of mutually destructive instru-. 


ments of warfare, is as nearly allied to madness as any thing within the 
range of human weakness.’’? Madness, insanity, indeed, it is for nations 
in this 19th century, to enter upon such a wild and reckless expenditure 
for a perfectly hopeless and uscless object; and this the public is at 
length beginning to perceive. 
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It may be asked, ‘ but what of the present war? Have you nothing to 
say about that? Has the American Peace Society done any thing during 
the past year to put a stop to this terrible war?’ Well, I do not know that 
it has. The society was not formed for intervention, but for prevention ; 
not to prescribe to nations when they should fight, or how long, but to in- 
fluence them, if possible, not to fight at all — to arrange their institutions 
so that all international difficulties might be peacefully adjusted. It has 
never proposed to interfere with governments, never attempted to decide . 
what course they should pursue in the maintenance of their authority, the 
punishment of criminals, or the suppression of insurrections. 

What would any man wish that this society should do in the present 
emergency? Suppose that at our last anniversary we had appointed you, 
Sir, and our honored secretary, a delegation to visit the President of the 
United States, and induce him to close up the war then just begun. Sup- 
pose you had gone to the Federal Capital, and introduced yourselves as 
delegates from the American Peace Socicty. The first question which the 
President would naturally ask would be, ‘‘ What is the object, Gentlemen, 
of your association?’’ ‘ Why, Sir, it isto prevent war between nations 
by inducing them to submit all their disputes to arbitration.’ ‘ Very 
well; I greatly approve of the objects of your society ; but what do you 
wish of me?’’ ‘* Why, Sir, we come to ask you to put a stop to the war 
in which the country is now involved.’ ‘‘ But, Gentlemen, this is not a 
war between nations; it is merely an effort on the part of the government 
to restore its supremacy, to maintain the laws, and preserve the institu- 
tions of the country. I am only endeavoring to put down what I regard as 
a most wicked and unjustifiable rebellion.”’ 

But suppose you were still to urge that the war must nevertheless be 
very cruel and destructive, and ought to be stopped at once, would not the 
President be likely to reply, ‘‘ I agree with you, Gentlemen ; but do you 
advise me to surrender to the rebels, abandon the National Capital now 
beleagured, and allow the Federal Union to be broken up? Shall [ send 
word to the arch-leader of the rebellion, that I am ready to grant all that 
ho asks, if he will only make peace?’’ What reply would you make to 
that? I apprehend, notwithstanding your well-known shrewdness and 
good sense, you would be somewhat troubled to make an answer that 
would be satisfactory to either party. I think you would wisely conclude, 
that it was not within the province of the society you represent, to inter- 
fere in the matter, and, if it were, you would be at a loss what course of: 
conduct to recommend. 

For myself I have never from the first seen any way in which we could 
consistently act inthe premises. We might, indeed, prior to the assault 
upon Fort Sumter, have proposed to the government to arbitrate with the 
rebels, or have suggested some concession or compromise; but I doubt 
whetuer it would have been either wise or useful. I think no possible good 
could have come of such an interference between rebels and their govern- 
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ment. I doubt, if Ireland were in active rebellion against the British 
Government, whether the London Peace Society, or any society in England, 
would be likely to wait upon the Primo Minister with a request that the 
Independence of Ireland should be acknowledged, or the matter in dispute 
be referred to arbitration ; and I doubt still more if sucha mission would 
be productive of any good, whatever it might propose. 

But, while I thus speak as a member of this Society, Ido not hesitate to 
say, that the war in which we are engaged, is one of the most wicked and 
cruel ever waged, a foul blot on the last half of the 19th century. War 
is always in direct antagonism to the gospel of Christ, and ‘ utter- 
ly violates that spirit of love, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek. 
ness, and long suffering, which Christianity inculcates,’’ and ‘‘ stimulates 
into porter tous and preternatural development all those passione of ‘ hatred 
variance, emulations, strifes and seditions’ whivh Christianity denounces.”’ 
No one can hold war in more utter abhorrence than myself; no one can, 
I trust, be more willing to labor for its extinction. Iam no apologist for 
this war, or any war. I place all in the same category; and for one, as 
an individual, I did what I thought within my power to prevent an appeal 
to arms. After seven States had seceded, but before the assault upon Fort 
Sumter, I wrote for the public press, advising that a general convention 
should be called, by authority of Congress, of delegates from all the States, 
to whom should be submitted the single question, “ what States are willing 
to go on together under the old Constitution ?’’ The action of this body 
should be referred to the several States for confirmation by a popular vote, 
and the States wishing to do so, should then withdraw from the Union. 

Now, I believed then, as I still do, that this was the true course to be 
pursued ; and we should have allowed those States that desired it, to 
secede. Not that they had any right to do so under the Constitution, but 
that the loyal States, in view of their widely different and in fact totally dis- 
cordant civilization in certain States, arising from the barbarism engendered 
by slavery, should have allowed them to go off by themselves, and develop 
the natural consequences of that inhuman and un-republican institution 
upon which they proposed to found their new confederacy. Whether this 
was a correct view of the case, we shall be better able to determine when 
this fraticidal war has been brought to a close, and all its results realized ; 
but I am, and ever have been, fully of the opinion, that no good will be 
secured which could not have been more advantageously obtained without 

‘a resort to the sword. The great majority of the people thought different- 
ly, and rushed with alacrity into the war. Not a few were heard to say 
that ‘ the South deserved a flogging, and should have it.’ I thought it 
would prove a hard job, and it has turned out so. 

My peace principles, Mr. President, were formed anterior to the present 
struggle, and are wholly uninfluenced by it. I do not believe in war as 
necessary to the welfare of mankind. I regard it aa an unseemly relic 
of heathenism and barbarism, which the extension of commercial inter- 
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course, and the onward progress of a Christian civilization, are destined to 
extinguish. As between the parties in this conflict, my sympathies are 
altogether with the government, because I think it has given no just 
cause for the rebellion, and I rejoice in every indication that it will be able 
to dictate terms of peace, which I hope it will soon be prepared and die- 
posed todo. God forbid that I should have any complicity with a rebel- 
" Jion for the purpose of destroying republican institutions, and founding a 
despotism with human chattelism as its corner-stone. 

Let me close, as I began, by congratulating you, Sir, and our associates, 
that the whole war-system has, by the events of the past year, been pre- 
sented before the public mind as so enormously absurd, expensive and use- 
less ; that these features of its character have been made so palpable, and 
have so attracted the attention of public men generally, that we have 
reason to expect with great confidence that it will be at once modified, and 
ultimately abolished. I have not the spirit of prophecy, nor do I profess 
to foresee future events ; but, by connecting causes with their legitimate 
effects, any considerate mind may be able to see clearly that certain results 
are sure to follow ultimately—it may be speedily. I venture, therefore, to 
predict, and I do it with much assurance, that the child is now living that 
will see the barbarism of war among civilized nations abolished ; nay 
more, that the present century will not close before it will be apparent to 
every mind, that this great system of violence and blood is passing away. 
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FOREIGNERS ON THE AMERICAN REBELLION : 
SOME EXPLANATION OF THEIR MISTAKES RESPECTING IT. 


We need not say how much we have been surprised at the views express- 
ed, and the feelings betrayed by foreigners, more especially by Englishmen, 
respecting the slaveholders’ rebellion against our government. The leading 
minds, agencies and influences in Great Britian, as if in utter contradiction 
and mockery of her vaunted anti-slavery antecedents, have nearly all been 
enlisted against the free North in direct or indirect support of the most 
gigantic and barefaced attempt the world ever saw, to spread the worst form 
of human bondage in perpetuity over a continent. These facts we regard 
as in the main undeniable. How shall we explain them? The task, we 
confess, is dificult; but we will offer a few Lints that may help to solve the 
mystery. 

We should bear in mind that slaveholders have always held till now the 
helm of our government in their own hands, and have been for the last 
thirty years preparing the way, both at home and abroad, for just such a 
crisis as the present. No matter what party, Whig or Democratic, was in 
power, slavery ruled, and every thing was subordinated to its interests. 
For the last twenty years, no man, not deemed reliable for the support of 
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slavery, could be appointed ambassador to any important court; and thus 
have those high functionaries of our government been gradually tainting 
all the official circles of Christendom with pro-slavery influences. Slave- 
holders, or their tools, sometimes sorry specimens of American character, 
have long been misrepresenting us at almost every court in the world. Can 
we wonder at the result in a general prejudice among the leading minds of 
Kurope in favor of slaveholders against the friends of freedom here? Need 
we be surprised to see such minds even in anti-slavery England receiving 
with a weak, greedy credulity statements, reasonings and predictions of our 
rebels which every day has been proving false and fallacious? 

Foreigners, moreover, could hardly be expected to understand, as we do, 

the despotic exigencies of our slave-system. We know them well, for long 
and bitter experience has taught us. It is the worst despotism on earth, 
more cruel, unscrupulous and remorseless by far than that of Austria or 
Russia. Its spirit is autocratic; it subordinates everything to its own ends. 
Ita exigencies demand all this; aut Cesar aut nihil. It must role 
supreme, or it cannot be safe. Government, in all its departments, and with 
all its appliances, must stand ready to do its sovereign behests. Everything 
must give way to its demands, and be made subordinate to itsinteresta. It 
must not only hold in its hands to-day the supreme power, but must insure, 
in one way or another, a perpetual lease of such power; for without such 
guarantecs it cannot deem itself safe fora day. It was for reasons like these 
that the slave-oligarchy, when they could no longer hope to rule our coun- 
try in the interest of slavery, resolved at once to break up, if possible, 
our government itself, and to raise on its ruins another that should be sub- 
ordinated, as its paramount aim, to the support, extension and perpetuity 
of the slave-system. 
- Hence the failure of every attempt at conciliation. It was all the fault of 
the slave-oligarchs, a natural result of those arrogant, dominecring habits 
which rule on the plantation. They insisted on having everything in their 
own way at all hazards, and seemed to imagine that the free North, so long 
used as their pliant tools, would still bow submissively to their dictation. 
The result has proved them wofully mistaken ; but had they shown only a 
moderate share of courtesy, conciliation, or even common sense, they might 
have been allowed, under suitable guarantees for the safety of the old 
government, to try in peace their coveted experiment of a Democratic oli- 
garchy constructed and upheld chiefly for the benefit of those who live in 
idleness and luxury on the enforced toil of others. In their whole course 
the ring-leaders of this rebellion have betrayed the worst traits of Euro- 
pean despots, and thus forced the free States to the alternative of either 
compelling them into submission at once, or of looking forward to perpetual 
warfare with them as independent neighbors. 

On such a point foreigners cannot judge half as well as we can. We are 
painfully familiar with the difficulties and hazards of the case. We gladly 
would, if we safely could, have yielded to their demand for a separate cun- 
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fiederacy. We were at first inclined to let all leave who chose, and set up 
a government of their own; but, when they betrayed, as they very soon 
did, such purposes and habits as rendered it certain that separation would 
prove interminable war in support of slavery, we were forced to the common 
conclusion, and our only hope lay in enforcing the laws against the rebels, 
and compelling their submission to the government. The result proves a ter- 
rible alternative ; but we have unquestionably chosen the surest and safest 
horn of the dilemma. Foreigners might very naturally differ from us on this 
point; but, knowing slavery and slaveholders as we do, we have not the 
shadow of a doubt that any other course would have drenched our country 
from the Gulf to the Lakes, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in fraternal 
blood for ages. We hold in utter abhorrence the war method of settling 
such disputes ; but, if people will attempt their settlement by the sword, 
better by far put an end at once and forever to this conflict with the slave- 
power. It will cost incomparably less of treasure and blood to do this 
now, than to postpone the final struggle by compromise or delay: Slavery 
must either rule or de; and, fully believing this to be the only alternative, 
we cannot, as patriots, !philanthropists, or peacemen, refrain from the 
hope, that the contest, so wickedly forced upon the country by the abettors 
and champions of everlasting slavery, may go on till the hydra shall receive 
its death-blow. 

Foreigners, however, are not likely to understand a tithe of the reasons 
which force us to this conclusion. They have little conception of what 
slavery here really is, or what deeds of fiendish atrocity it will perpetrate, 
if deemed necessary, for the support and perpetuation of its power. Men 
who cling with a death-grasp to such a system, such an outrage on justice, 
humanity and the Christian religion, will not scruple to commit in its ser- 
vice any conceivable crimes, and plead the end as justifying the means. 
The strugyle in Kansas, and the treatment of Northern men all over the 
South, prove beyond a doubt that the abettors of slavery will stick at no 
fraud or falsehood, no meanness, cruelty or crime, which its interests may 
be thought to require. 

Nor do forcigners, with a few very honorable exceptions, seem to have an 
exact or thorough knowledge of our case. Nota few who have spoken on 
the subject in public, or written for the press, have betrayed an ignorance 
of our affairs that would disgrace a Jad in one of our common schools. 
Some of their blunders, if not so mischievous in their effects, would be 
ludicrous enough. They seem to have little conception of the many strong 
reasons, geographical, commercial, political, social, ecclesiastical, that so 
clearly, so imperatively require that there should be but one government 
within the present limits of our country. Let any fair-minded man set 
himself to the study of our geography ; and he would see at a glance, that 
it could not, even if slavery were out of the way, be divided without 
liability to incessant and endless disputes. 

We find it difficult to frame a reputable apology for the ignorunce or 
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wrong views uf most foreigners respecting our affairs, In France, Count 
Gasparin, and in England such men as Mills, John Bright and George 
Thompson, seem to have a very thorough knowledge of our case. 
What excuse then can there be for the multitude who have so egregiously 
misconceived, misrepresented and abused us? We would not be un 
charitable ; but we cannot keep suspecting the motives of those who have 
so hastily, so vehemently, and with such an air of arrogant dictation, 
counselled submission to the demands of rebels in arms against our govern- 
ment. In all Europe is there a single government that would accept such 
advice? Least of all, would either England or France? Make the case 
their own ; and would they not indignantly epurn the very advice they have 
been pressing upon us almost at the point of the bayonet? 


SoLEMN QUESTION TO PareNnts.—Have you considered the influence you 
exert on your boy’s character and destiny by giving him military toys and 
tinsel ? ve you thought what are the fcelings you are cherishing in thst 
boy’s heart? Are they those of gentleness, honor, benevolence, innucence, 
or are they revenge, hate, party spirit, mischief, murder? 

The following anecdote, cut from an exchange paper, is but one of 
thousand, which show how soon a bad epirit is generated in a boy who is 
encournged to *‘ play soldier.”” What may we expect from a whole 
ae brought up to love and admire the military profession? ‘ The 

ittle fellow, (an only son, between four and five years of age,) had passed 
the day in his new uniform, a‘ corporal,’ by general consent, and with bis 
commission he seemed very much delighted. Accoutrements laid aside at 
bed-time, however, he said his prayers at his mother’s knee ; and this done, 
she stooped ag usual for her good-night kiss. But he drew himeelf back with 
an air of oflended dignity. ‘ Do corporals kiss their mothers?’ he inquired 
gravely, while his little hand kept her at a distance.”’ x. 


Labor Lost BY THE WAR-SYSTEM.—Some correct statistics have been col- 
lected respecting the number of men employed in the armies of Europe; 
and it is really almost enough to make one despair of the progress of man- 
kind, to find that something like +,000,000 of men, at the very lowest com- 
putation, (more probably, 5,000,000,) are underarms. Here is the list. 


Army of Austria, - - ~ - - - - - 733.344 
66 


Prussia, « - ° - - - - 719.092 

6 Russia, ~ - - ~ - = - - 850,000 
‘6 France, = - - - - - - - 626.000 
66 Great Britain and India, © - - - - 534,827 
“ Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Portugal and Italy, 303 ,497 
Total, 3,765,760 


The cost of maintaining, clothing, and paying these men, at the low ar- 
erage of £40, (S200) per head, is £150,000,000, ($750,000,000) per am- 
num ; but the loss is nut to be measured by this sum, enormous as it is, for 
we must also reckon what would be pane: were this mass of labor produe- 
tive, instead of unproductive. The labor of 3,771,760 able-bodied men can- 
not be calculated as producing less than £120,000,100 per annum ; 60 that 
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virtually, between the cost of their maintenance, and what they ought to 
produce, were their labor utilised, there isa difference of sumething like 
£300,000,000 a year! We are quite sure this sum is rather under than 
over the mark. 

The worst feature of all is, that we can see no termination to this expen- 
diture. Talk of experience! What has it done towards preventing the 
Americans from following precisely in the course which has caused so much 
bloodshed, debt, and misery, in the Old World? As for the human race 

wing wiser, it seems to grow every day more foolish and more perverse. 
ngland, certainly, cannot say she sets a good example, for, (including the 
army of India, our reserves and our volunteers,) our forces amount to 763,- 
067 men, or about 140,000 more than France. This force is really larger 
than that kept on foot in any other country in the world, if we consider 
that our returns are not paper returns.— London Money Market Review. 


Hosprita Scenes.—* Perhaps,’’ says one writing from the Georgetown 
hospital, near Washington, ‘‘ no one sight gives a man so impressive an idea 
of the simple horror, the unmitigated inhumanity of war, asa visit to 
wounded and dying men, lying, pale and patient, in the hospitals. I have 
been to-day to visit our wodtd men in the hospital at Georgetown— a 
sight that few men, not previously trained to that especial experience, can 
endure. The stalwart men, who went into the ward with me, turned faint 
and sick, and had to be led to other rooms, where restoratives and time 
might give them fresh heart. One of these men is a captain in one of the 
bravest and staunchest regiments at Bull Run ; a man who, with his own 
single hand, slew three rebels, and captured five ; who, in his own arms, 
carried for miles, 8 wounded man of his own company, until he placed him 
in a place of safety ; a man who fought, dishelieving the order to retreat ! 
and who, with his men, stood in the rear guard that protected the retreat of 
our men, till, for the third time, the order came to fall back, when, with 
tears in his eyes, he reluctantly brought off his company in ita appropriate 
place in the regiment. Such staunch men are always of the kindest ; and 
this captain, (from good old Connecticut) having that day heard the where- 
abouts of one of his missing, instantly left his camp, and posted to the hos- 
aa @ journey of many miles, and several hours, to look after his comrade. 

et this very man no sooner breathed the hospital air, no sooner caught 
sight of the men lying patient on their beds, no sooner caught the first 
glimpse of the first festering wound, than he turned faint and sick, and had 
to be led away. In due time he recovered his equanimity, and so far mas- 
tered his feelings as to return and assist in making comfortable the man he 
came to see, and remained for an hour or more, to give him all the comfort 

ible. This effort cost him, he asserts, exertion and a courage he never 
elt the need of when he was ordered for the first time into the thickest of 
the enemy’s fire.”’ 

Still worse are the hospital scenes immediately after a battle like that of 
Pea Ridge, Arkansas. ‘* The morning after the 8th of March,’ says an 
eye-witness, ‘‘ I passed the hospital, where most of our wounded were car- 
ried on the previous night. Here lay dead officers and soldiers, mingled in- 
miauer ren together, most of them having died after or during amputa- 
tion. Outside of the buildings were several legs and arms, the former with 
the stocking and occasionally a portion of the pantaloons still unremoved. 
A row of corpses lay in front st the principal hospital, and a number of at- 
tendants were busy in their removal. Each was covered with a blanket, 
and the utmost nonchalance was displayed, in all their movements, 
‘¢ That's Captain ——,’’ was a remark, as a blanket was turned down from 
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the face of a corpec, revealing at the came time, the double-barred shoulder 
strap. ‘That's private , or ** That’s a eergeant of regiment,”’ 
and similar remarks were the only hospitable eulogiums, as the column of 
dead was pussed by. Whatever bravery and daring were shown when these 
death-wounds were received, was here unnoticed. Satiated with these hor- 
rors, I turned away and hastened to the field, where the final battle was 
about commencing.’’ 


é REBEL WOMEN. 


In nothing is the character of our Southern rebellion, its intensified and 
fiendish malignity, more strikingly scen, than in ita influence on the women 
of the South. Here we discover the true index to its all-pervading spirit, a 
reflexion in social and domestic circles, of those views, feelings and habits 
which bear such terrible sway all over Rebeldom. 

We find it difficult to believe or even conceive the statements on this point, 
brought to us on testimony entirely unquestionable. One woman, writing 
her friend in the rebel army, begs him ‘ to bring her some Yankee scalps ;’ 
another says she ‘ would willingly go to hell, if she could first shoot a Yan- 
kee;’ and another expresses ‘ the hope that she may yet sleep beneath a 
blanket made of the scalps of Northerners.’ 

The malice and ferocity of these rebel vixens, often, if not generally, found 
in the higher circles of Southern society, seem almost incredible. In sach 
places as Nashville, Baltimore, and even Washington iteelf, they have been 
wont to seck occasions for venting their spleen against loyal men, and espe- 
cially for insulting our soldiers. Com. Rogers, writing from St. Augustine, 
Florida, says: ‘‘ They seem to mistake treason for courage, and have a the- 
atrical desire to figure as heroines.’” When our troops, under Gen. Banks, 
were retreating through Winchester, where ‘‘ not a house had been robbed, 
nor @ woman insulted,’’ during our occupancy of the town, ‘‘ women shot 
from the windows, and threw hand-grenades at our soldiers. Men were re. 
peatedly shot after having been captured ; and women, having accumulated 
pistols and hand-grenades, used them on helpless men.”” Too truly does 
chaplain Quint, who witnessed these deeds of female brutality, say, ‘‘ the 
spirit of a slaveholder, as such, is the spirit of hell.’? Well does another 
aver, ‘‘ when the history of this war is written, it will be found that the 
most violent and effective conspirators of the rebellion have been women.”’ 


All this we find fully confirmed by the most reliable witnesses living 
among these ‘ she-devils of rebellion.” ‘*Thousands,’’ says the Louss- 
ville Tarde Kentucky, ‘* have read with astonishment the accounts that 
historians give of the conduct of a large number of women in Paris during 
the Reign of Terror throughout France. The women are said to have been 
fiercer and more bloodthirsty than even the fiercest and most bloodthirsty of 
men. The she-devils had more of the spirit of hell than the he-devils. 
They were loudest in their clamors for ‘ blood!’ ‘blood!’ ‘blood!’ and 
every morning they thronged around the guillotine, some of them taking 
their knitting or their sewing with them, and sitting all day to behold the 
heads of victims rolling into the executioner’s basket. Many of our people 
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have supposed that the accounts given of these things must surely be fic- 
tions or exaggerations. They have felt themselves unable to conceive that 
woman’s nature could become a thing so utterly revolting. Butif they will 
look and listen in this region at the present time, théy will find that they 
have no further reason for incredulity or skepticism. The bitter and fero- 
cious spirit of thousands of rebel women in Kentucky, Tennessee, and other 
States, is scarcely, if at all, surpassed by that of the female monsters that 
shrieked and howled for victims in the French Revolution.”’ 

So of the women of New Orleans. ‘‘ The order of Gen. Butler,’’ says the 
Albany Journal, ‘‘ in relation to the women who insult the Union soldiers, 
has been sharply criticised. A gentleman just returned from that city, 
where he has resided ever since the war broke out, says we can have no 
conception of the indignities our brave fellows are compelled to suffer at the 
hands of these fiends in petticoats. All sense of shame and decency appears 
to have departed out of them. They rival the most d ed street-walkers, 
not only in ribaldry, but in obscenity. Women who have been regarded as 
the pattern of refinement and good breeding, indulge in language towards 
our officers and men which no decent journalist would dare to put into 
print. Presuming upon the privileges of the sex, they not only assail them 
with the tongue, Put with more majerial weapons. Buckets of slope are 
emptied upon them as they pass; decayed oranges and rotten eggs are hurl- 
ed at them; and every insult a depraved fancy can invent, is offered to the 
hated Federals. 

“The forbearance of our troops, this gentleman says, is wonderful. 
They endure the jibes and persecutions of these unsexed wretches with a 

ilosophy that nothing can overthrow. But the nuisance was fast becom- 
ing intolerable. The offenders were presuming upon the chivalry of troops 
to commit physical assaults. Something like the order of Gen. Butler be- 
came imperative. If women, pretending to be decent, imitated the conduct 
of “‘ women of the town,”’ it was proper that something like the same pun- 
ishment should be meted out to them.”’’ 


So late as June just past, the Philadelphia Press relates, on what claims 
to be reliable authority, the following tale, as one among many specimens of 
female rebel brutality : 

‘< A soldier, wounded in the foot, sat down on the steps of one of the 
houses of Winchester, He had not been sitting there long when a woman 
came out, and asked him if he were not able to walk. He replied that he 
was not. Seeing a revolver in his belt, she asked him to let her look ‘at it. 
The man suspecting nothing wrong, handed it to her; but she had not had 
it in her hands but a few moments, when she presented it at his head, and 
demanded that he should leave the steps. He did so; and after he had 
walked a few steps, she fired the pistol, the ball entering his side, and he 
fell on the street, where he instantly expired.’’ 


We find it well nigh impossible to credit such statements ; but they are 
80 common, and many of them attested by such unimpeachable witnesses, 
that we think the substance of them must be true. If one in ten be true, 
what a very Gorgon must this rebellion be! When or where has Christen- 
dom seen its like? : 


Asuse oF PoputaR GovERNMENT.—In forty years Mexico has had no less 
than forty-five different governments; a failure chargeable not upon the 
principle of democ or self-government, but on the character of the peo- 
ple so poorly trained for its duties and privileges. 

8 
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MR. COAN’S LETTER. 


: Huo, Hawa, Jan. 21, 1862. 
G. C. Beckwith, D. D., Secretary of American Peace Society. 

My Dear Brother,—It is a year since I wrote you. And what a year! 
How sad, how eventful, how awful the tale it records! ‘‘ The rod has 
blossomed, pride has budded, violence has broken forth.”? Oppression, re- 
bellion and treason have culminated. Cabals, dark plots, and midnight 
conspiracies have ripened into deadly deeds, and the revengeful and bloody 
blow falls everywhere. Over all the land we hear the roll of the dram, 
the blasts of the trumpet, the sound of the clarion. The marshalling of 
armies, the tramp of the war-horse, the thundering of cannon, and the 
shout of gathering hosts have aroused a nation from its slumbers. Under 
the roar of war the whole land trembles, and the dusky conflict darkens the 
heavens. The great lights of our political firmament look mournfully down 
through a baleful and bloody atmosphere. More than we feared has come. 
‘¢ Violence ”’ is abroad in the land; ‘‘ wasting and destruction "’ are in her 
borders. And ‘there is sorrow upon the sea.’? Her troubled waves roar. 
They are crimsoned with blood. Cldéuds thicken and darken, and thunder 
over them. Once the peaceful highway of commerce, and science, and 
truth, our seas are now thc theatre of strife, and the scene of anxious fear 
and sudden alarm. The demon of war is unchained, and his foot-printa are 
marked with ‘‘ tears and ashes and blood.’* On every hand we hear the 
sigh of the sister, the parent, the brother, and the wail of the widow. Grief 
and woe swell into thunder-notes,and roll over the land. Vials of wrath 
are being poured out upon the nation. Her judgment has come. ‘ It is 
the time of Jacob’s trouble.’? The long-abused mercy and forbearance of 
God have been exhausted, His ‘‘ sword is bathed in heaven.’? His hand 
takes hold on judgment. He is rendering ‘‘ vengeance to his adversaries,” 
and ‘‘ tribulation and anguish ”’ take hold on evil-doers. 

Why this sudden and awful burst of wrath upon that great and prosper- 
ous nation? The cause, both the remote and immediate, is not obscure. 
‘The wise shall understand.’’ They do understand. Long have they 
foreseen, and anxiously bave they forewarned of the approaching storm. 
Pride, haughtiness, licentionsness, infidelity, violence and oppression had 
grown rampant, justice fell in the streets, and equity could not enter our 
civil and legislative halls. Gain was accounted godliness. The pulpit, the 

ress, the forum and the Senate hall uttered but feeble and uncertain notes 
or the dumb and down-trodden. The fear of man spread a web-work of 
snares over the land. Policy was gospel, and expediency law. Populer 
favor was good, darkness was light, bitter sweet, and evil goud. Self- 
interest, long indulgence, and the glosses of scribes and pharisees, and time- 
serving priests had made vice virtue, and condensed crime the perfection 
of piety and holiness. Sophistry was casuistry, and power was justice. 
Treachery lurked everywhere. Corruption tainted all departments of the 
vernment. Our legislative halls were the arena of strife and murder. 
alse honor stalked forth with brazen front, and much which passed for piety, 
was & galvanic dazzle, anda white wash to deceive. ‘‘ On the side of the op- 
pressor, there was power; but the poor had no comforter. The Lord saw 
this, and it displeased him.’’ His arm is now made bare. He is ea the 
quarrel of justice. He is breaking the arm of the oppressor. e war 
which now blazes over the land, is a terrific purifier, if war can ever be said 
to purify ; and surely the social, political, and moral] atmosphere needed the 
electrical storm. God’s hand is in it. His rod is above its roar. He rides 
upon the whirlwind, and the storm-cloud is the dust of his feet. The wheels 
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of His providence roll in high and solemn grandeur above us. The dark 
clouds are the pavilion of his throne ; but to theeye of faith a bright bow 
shines out on the face of these clouds. The storm will pass, the thunder 
will cease, the sun will again shine forth, this sea of fire and blood will be 
washed away, and “the stars in their courses ’’ will again look down, like 
angel eyes, upon a peaceful and happy land. 

uch is my hope, and such my trust. ‘‘ The Prince of Peace ’’ still lives, 
and loves, and reigns. He has much ple, many witnesses in America. 
He has called them. ‘‘ Come, my people, enter into thy chambers, and shut 
thy doors about thee . . . . until the indignation be overpast.’’ This call 
has been heard. Multitudes are like Jeremiah, weeping in secret places for 
the pride and sorrows of the land. God will hear, an although e purge 
Zion ‘‘ with the spirit of judgment, and the spirit of burning,’’ He will not 
“‘ cast off forever.’’ 

But perhaps you are asking, What now is your opinion of war? Just 
what it bas ever been. War isa stern fact. This isa truism. It is alsoa 
necessary and an inevitable fact, so long as Christendom remains what it is. 
But we anticipate better days. We believe ina reign of peace. It is prom- 
sed, it is sure, it will come. To this abstract doctrine the millions of 
Christendom assent. In theory there is unity. Our difference and our dif- 
ficulty is practical. A few testify against war jn word and in deed; the 
many have little to say, less todo, and nothing to give to check this enor- 
mous evil. What we desire, and ull we ask is, that ministers and Christians 
everywhere lift up the voice of instruction, and warning, and supplication 
on this subject ; that they unite in one solid phalanx to op the sin, and 
that they contribute enough of their substance to secure the circulation of 
all necessary light among all reading classes in all nations. Let them once 
do this, and war ceases in Christendom of necessity. With such a rampant 
Op; Osition against it, it would be an impossibility. 

ere was the origin of the calamity now upon our country. Had the 
professed Christians of the United States, North and South, taken this 
stand twenty, or ten, or even five years ago, this awful war would, in my 
humble opinion, never have rolled its waves of fiery ruin over the land. The 
true spirit which rises in intelligent opposition to war, involves in it the 
elements of opposition to all the causes of war. I[t is the spirit which 
‘¢ deals justly, loves mercy, and walks humbly with God.’’ Ministers and 
disciples of ‘the Prince of Peace’’ shuuld have this spirit; and they 
abould have it in full and glowing action. 

‘¢ Granted,’’ says one, ‘* but then we must take things as they are. The 
world is not yet prepared for such a ae: War is, and you may as well at- 
tempt to turn the gulf stream with a lady’s fan, or stay the awful Cyclone 
with a feather, as to stop the progress of war.’’ Suppose you cannot 
stop it. Can you not do what you know to be right, and what you say all 
ought todo? Feel right, act right, speak right DL aates ‘‘ Let every one 
mend one.’’ This we all certainly can do. e must not go with ‘‘ the 
multitude to do evil.’? Right is right, though it have but one defender ; 
and wrong is wrong, though the millions practice it. When war shall be 
seen in its naked colors, and when‘all Christendom frowns upon it, then 
it will be easy for the timid and the time-serving to come over and dc- 
nounce it. How much wore noble, and magnanimous, and Christ-like, to 
do it in the face of popular sentiment, and, it may be, of obloquy and scorn! 
Thus we believe, and thus we speak; and we re-afirm our conviction, that 
whenever the Christian world shall take this stand, war will cease. ; 

‘ But what of the present war?’ It is upon us, an initiated and awful 
fact. We mourn its cause, and would bow with profound humility before 
Him who has suffered it to come. We would ‘ know the rod, and who has 
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ge nea it.”” We deserve it, we submit to it, we bend to the high behest 
of a righteous and insalted God. 

But what is to be done? We believe in government, righteous, and and 
firm. Families, towns, cities, nations, must be ruled. herever there is 
organization, there must be law, from the nursery to the empire; where 
there is law, there must be penalty; andthe more uniform and certain this 
penalty falls on the transgressor, the more godlike is the government, and 
the more peaceful and prosperous the state. I have no sympathy with 
anarchy, with rebellion, or with treason. Nor have I sympathy with a weak, 
timid, vacillating administration. The true ruler is ‘‘ the minister of God."’ 
In one hand he holds the balances of justice with a firm grasp; in the other, 
the sword of the avenger ‘‘to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” 
I honor our Chief Magistrate. I sympathize with him. I pray for him, 
and honor all, and pray for all, who, with a spirit of humility, a feeling of 
deep dependence on God; a love of righteousness, and a sincere and unsel- 
fish desire for the best good of our country and the world, are offering 
their prayers, their treasures, and their lives to sustain the right, and over- 
throw the wrong. God bless Abraham Lincoln. God save our country. 
And God grant that when this storm of wrath shall have passed, his own 
people shall so improve by the lesson, that it shall never be repeated. 
Soon may our * walls be galvation, and our gates praise.”’ 

Ever and truly yours in the bonds of Peace, 
T. COAN. 


The above accompanied a donation of $100. from his Hilo Church. 


THE COST OF OUR REBELLION. 


The cost of the war to the Government, up to the Ist day of July, will be 
not less than $600,000,000. This amount, however, is but a small part of 
the total expenses of this monstrous rebellion. Who can estimate the dam- 
age it has been, and will be, to individuals? Hundreds of millions have 
already been lost by the depreciation, waste and destruction of private 

roperty. How man ships have been sunk or burned! How many have 
ee idle in our harbors! How many houses, with their contents, have 
been destroyed! What a vast amount of breadstuffs and other necessaries 
of life have been worse than wasted! Who can tell how many millions of 
days the past year have been idly spent? Time is money. 
he loss on the real estate of the country, now going a-begzing in all 
quarters, can only be counted by thousands of millions of dollars. ° How 
has business suffered in every city, town and village! The losses here in 
profits, and by depreciation of stocks, have been fabulous. The wheels of 
manufactories have been stopped, machine-shops have been closed, and 
every channel of trade has been clogged. Mechanics, laborers, and pro- 
fessional men have been forced to join the army to save their families from 
starvation. ; 

The merchants of New York alone, it is estimated, have lost, in bad 
debts South, morethan $100,000,000. Hundreds here have been utterly ruin- 
ed in consequence. We know a large number of mercantile firms who, two 
years ago, were regarded independent, but are now hopelessly bankrupt. 


._ Their only hope of relief from the crushing burdens resting upon them is 


in Congress, whither they now look with distressing anxiety. What Sep- 
ator or Representative will refuse to give them help ? 

Nearly the whole capital of the country has been diverted from its ordi- 
nary peaceful channels. It is used for war, instead of aiding to promote 
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our national growth and prosperity. The accumulated property of genera- 
tions—the surplus gains of an industrious people, on which have rested our 
commercial stre and thrift—has thus in a moment been swept away. 

We are supporting an army of 600,000 men, who have been producers, 
but are now consumers. Figures will fail to show the immense loss in this 
direction. But the expenditures and losses must go on for years to come. 
Sufferings and privations, caused by this unholy war, may begin now, but 
they will not end, it may be, for a century. How many have pledged their 
property, their all, to find means for support through these pinching 
times! Embarrassments thus begun will, in numerous cases, end in bank- 
ruptcy and utter ruin. Homsteads will be sold, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars will thus be sacrificed in many a little family group. 

What is to become of the great army of maimed and crippied soldiers ? 
What a mighty host of pensioners, for years, will draw their living from 
our national Treasury! These patriots, who counted not their lives dear 
unto them, will now add little to the capital of the country. They must be 
nursed and tenderly cared for till every tongue among them shall cease to 
tell the story of our wrongs, and the price they have paid for liberty. The 
millions for their support, we will give ungrudgingly. 

The total losses of the nation and of individuals, ¢raceable directly and 
indirectly to the war, cannot be less than ten thousand millions of dollars. 
The losses of other nations have, also, been, and will be, immense. How 
vast will now be the war expenditures abroad! Whole fleets , thousands 
of iron-clad naval ships, must be built. Money will flow like water in 
this direction. 

Could we value the tears, the sighs, the groans, which this war has cost, 
and wi!l cost, the amount would far exceed all other expenditures. How 
many homes have been made desolate forever! How the heart’s blood will 
flow-for years to come at losses which neither money nor gratitude can 
ever repair! The father, the joy and support of a happy home, the dar- 
ling son, the hope and consolation of loving parents, the affectionate hus- 
band, the devoted brother—these by thousands have been snatched away, 
leaving a void which can never be filled.” 


The time has not yet come to reckon the sum total of what this atro- 
cious rebellion will cost ourselves and the world. We have not ourselves 
attempted it; and the writer of the above article, the financial editor of the 
N. Y. Independent, well says, “the danger in every computation, is to 
make the amount too small.” If this be true, as we think it is, how much 
is this desperate struggle for the support and perpetuation of slavery like- 
ly in the end to cost not merely ourselves, but the whole world! More by 
far than would suffice, with God’s blessing, to evangelize every nation on the 
globe! No exaggeration, as the result will prove. 


MISSIONARIES COMPARATIVELY SaFE.—God’s providence is the surest pro- 
tection of his servants. Rev. Dr. Turner, author of Nineteen Years in 
Polynesia, said, when speaking, in a lecture at Glasgow, Scotland, of the 
few violent deaths connected with the missions in the South Sea Islands 
compared with others, that 260 persons in search of sandal wood had been 
killed during the last thirty years, while of 120 missionaries, who had 
labored there the last twenty years, only Williams, and Harris, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon, had been killed. The missionaries had rescued 250,000 
from savageism, and would rescue 000,000 more. How emall a sacrifice to 
secure such results! 
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ITEMS OF THE REBELLION. 


SPIRIT OF THE REBELLION.—History never presented so mad a rebellion 
as this. A few leaders stirred up the people, ignorance and bead whisky 
set the ball rolling, and the leaders could neither check nor control it. 
Moderate men were trampled down; candor was called dieloyalty to the 
South ; caution, treachery ; unanimity, a ‘‘ leaning to the North.’’ Now 
they see before them inevitable ruin. The wealthy and educated would 
fain pause ; but the brutal and ignorant who, by stealing and plundering, 
are making more money than ever before, will not be controlled. This 
class is led by unscrupulous men—men who would find no chance to thrive 
save on the ruins of cities and towns, and the overthrow of the better classes, 
You little know how terrible is becoming the thirst for blood amongst the 
ignorant mobs here. Those who sratalicd the ripening of all the horrors of 
the French Revolution, saw nothing in its dally wth to create fresh 
alarm ; but yet it did grow daily more bloody, bloated and deadly. So with 
this rebellion. The mobs in the streets cetch up the faintest sign of favor- 
able feeling towards the North, and hanging on the first tree is the result. 
Their leaders call it zeal for the cause; but it is not. It is only the dis- 
torted passions of a bloody-minded people. They would serve their own 
leaders the same should their fickle minds be led towards it. Thus they go 
on’; but those who expect to crush out this rebellion soon sre greatly mis- 
taken. The leaders have prepared fora desperate struggle.— Private Letter, 


MIitary Exacrions IN TENNESSEE.—Gen. Pillow at one time sent one of 
his military officers to Haywood county, with orders to collect $50,000 as 
that county’s share, the amount paid by each man to be set down to his 
credit on the State tax. The officer assumed authority to apportion the 
$50,000 among the citizens, according to his own discretion. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘if you do not meet the demand, I will, with three clicks of the 
telegraph, summon 8 regiment bere, gnd it shall be quartered upon you till 
you pay.’ 

Unionists Hune.—Gen. Dick Williams, late of Texas, proposed to give 
his fellow-countrymen a true and fair narrative of the effects of secession, 
as witnessed by him in a travel of some seventeen hundred miles overland. 
He told of some of the most harrowing scenes of outrages and demon-like 
atrocities committed by the fiend secessionism, as witnessed by himeelf and 
family—how men were hung in Texas, neighbors of his, for no other crime 
than that they were loyal to the government of their fathers. He averred, 
as 4 fact, that he believed, from his own knowledge, that the number thus 
hung could not have been less than a thousand in the States of Texas, Ark- 
ansas, and Tennessee.— Mount Sterling Whig, Ky. 


Havoc or Lire in Batrix.—At the battle of Pea Ridge the Fourth Iowa 
Regiment went into the fight with 500 men, and came out with 180. 
Ita Colonel (Dodge) had three herses shot under him, and was wounded. 
At Manasses, ‘‘ of our beautiful Oglethorp troops,’’ said one writing from 
Savannah, Ga., ‘* 517 men killed, il young men, and members of our best 
families.’’ A lady writing from Macon, said that of a company of 80 young 
men, engaged in the same battle, only 20 were left. Only a few cases out 
of thousands. : 


Buryrne THE Deap at Manassas. — On Monday, says a Southerner, 
writing from Manasses, our dead were buried or boxed up, and sent home 
for interment, and many of the enemy’s wounded were brought in and at- 
tended to. All day Tuesday was devoted to burying the dead on the other 
side, and yet the work hdd not been half finished when I arrived on the 
field Wednesday morning. So intolerable was the stench arising from the 
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dead, and especially from the horses, that our men had been compelled to 
suspend their humane labors. I did hear that some of the prisoners we had 
taken, were subsequently sent out and ordered to finish the work, which 
they did, though reluctantl . 

rf wus a sad sight, the battle field that day. The sean A dead still lay 
scattered in every direction, and the silent vultures begun to circle 
above them. They were well clad, and were larger and stouter men than 
ours. Nearly all of them were lying upon their backs, some of them with 
their legs and arms stretched out to the utmost. Many had their feet 
drawn up somewhat, while their arms, from the elbows, were raised, and 
the hands rather closed, after the fashion of boxers. It was a singular and 
yet the prevailing attitude. Those who were not killed instantly, had al- 
most invariably Eri open their shirt collars, and loosened their clothing 
about the waist. 

There was another mark in addition to this, by which we could tell 
whether their death was sudden or lingering. It was the color of the face. 
If the body had time to become cool and quiet before death, the corpse was 
pale, though not so much go as those who die from disease. Those who 
were killed instantly, however, and while heated and excited, were purple 
and black in the face. In such cases the blood being in full siroulation; 
there was not time for it to return to the heart before the body had ceased 
all its functions. At least, I suppose such is the explanation, and a physi- 
cian confirms me in it. i 

Such of the poor wretches as had been buried, were placed in long ditches 
or trenches, sometimes twenty thirty in the same trench! Of course it 
was impossible to procure coffins or boxes for them. They were laid away 
in the same attitude in which they were found, and in which their bodies 
and limbs had become stiff and rigid, one with his arms and legs stretched 
out, another bent nearly double, a third with his hands raised. One poor 
fellow had died with his arms clasped around a small tree, and others with 
their hands clasped tightly about their muskets, or such twigs or roots 
were in their reach. One was found with his Bible opened upon his breast. 
Some had their. hands crossed, and the whole composed after the manner of 
a corpse. A few were found upon whom there was not the least wound or 
mark. Whether they had died from sun-stroke, or from exhaustion, or 
simple fright, it was impossible to say, though, probably, it was from the 
first cause. 

Morratiry AMONG THE Reset Troops.—The miortality among the rebel 
aha during the last summer was really frightful, as evidenced in a grave- 
yard about eight miles from Manassas. An Alabama regiment was in camp 
at that locality, and upwards of two hundred of the command found a final 
resting place there. The average age of those who fell victims to camp 
disease, far from their friends and home, was about eighteen years. Many 
were but sixteen, and the oldest but twenty years of age. The eve were 
ai in order, and a slab of cedar, with the name and age of the sleeper 

neath, rudely cut with a knife, marked each. 


Tue REBELLION A Diving CHASTISEMENT.—The true way, says Brownson 
in his Review, to regard this war, is to regard it as a chastisement from the 
hand of Divine Providence, as a just judgment from God upon our nation 
for its manifold sins ; but a judgment sent in mercy, designed not to destroy 
us, but to purify and save us, to render us a wiser, a better, a more virtu- 
ous, a more elevated, and a more powerful people. It is intended to try us, 
to inure us to hardship, to make us feel that all mere worldly prosperity is 
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short-lived and transitory, and that no people that departs from God, ne 
glects eternal goods, and fixes its affections only on the low and perishing 
oods of sense, can ever hope to be a t, a strong, and long-lived people. 
t us, then, welcome the sufferings, the privations, the toil, the loss of af- 
fluence, the poverty, that this war is sure to bring upon no small portion of 
our population. Let us welcome them asa severe but necessary chastise- 
ment, and let us wish the chastisement to be severe enough to correct us, 
and to ensure our amendment and our future progress. Unless such be the 
case, no cause of the war will be removed ; ita seeds will remain, and at the 
first favorable opportunity, will germinate anew, grow up, blossom, and 
bear their deadly fruit. 


Tx REBELLION LIKELY TO MAKE US MiLiTaRy.—** Henceforth we trust we 
shall cease to fear to sustaina large and respectable military and naval 
force, both as a necessity of authority, and as an economical arrangement. 
We are far less likely to fall under military rule with a large military force 
at the disposal of the Government, than we are by having it unarmed, and 
at the mercy of unprincipled adventurers like Jefferson Davis and his aaso- 
ciate conspirators. We shall henceforth be obliged to maintain a large, 
well-disciplined and well-appointed naval force in order to recover our pres- 
tige, and to exert our legitimate influence among the great, leading nations 
of the world. The military spirit awakened, and the military resources of 
the nation called forth by the preeent Administration, have done something, 
perhaps much, to raise us in the estimation of foreign powers ; but fully to 
regain and preserve our rightful position, we must, after the present war is 
over, keep on foot an army of not less than a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, and have a naval establishment that will enable us to assert equality 
with the first maritime powers of Europe.”’ 


é Here is a premonition of what we must expect as the effect of this rebel- 
lion. We shall be strongly tempted to change our peaceful polity. We 
had already reached from thirty to thirty-five millions a year, spent on our 
war-system, besides what our militia was costing individuals and the several 
States; but ifan army of 150,000, and a bare apology fora navy, cost us 
. more than thirty millions g year, what enormous sums will be wasted upon 
a standing ‘‘ army of not /ess than 150,000,’ and a corresponding naval es- 
‘tablishment! John Quincy Adams’ Administration cost an average of only 
about twelve millions a year; not more than one-third as much in four 
years, a8 our army and navy alone will soon cost us every year ! 


Comparative Cost or PEack aND War.—According to the London Times, 

the flare-up of the British Government about the Trent affair cost two mil- 
lions sterling, ten million dollars, and very likely ‘‘ double that sum.’’ In 
its ultimate consequences, it may very probably cost Great Britain hundreds 
of times more than all this; but how vast is even this pittance of warex- 
penses, in contrast with what has yet been epent in the cause of Peace! 
The interest at six per ceat., on these ten millions alone, would be S600,000 a 
year ; more than a hundred times as much as the average amount annually 
spent in this cause, from its rise in 1816 to the present hour! Yet men, 
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intelligent, Christian men, are marvelling why the friends of peace, with 
this merest pittance of means, have not already put an end to the war-sys- 
tem, and thus saved ourselves from this gigantic rebellion! Strange lack of 
reflection! The friends of God and man have hardly begun as yet to fur- 
nish the means requisite to cure or seriously abate this mammoth evil. 


LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


This noble champion of our cause held its anniversary in London, May 
21st, its President, JosePH Pxrasz, in the chair, who introduced the exer- 
cises with an excellent address, and was followed in a series of able and per- 
tinent speeches by six speakers in support of the following resolutions :— 


1. That this meeting cordially rejoices in the pacific adjustment of the dif- 
ficulty which arose between the British and American Governments on the 
Question of the Trent, and gratefully acknowledges the prompt and earnest 
efforts made by various religious bodies on this side of the Atlantic to allay 
the dangerous excitement provoked by that incident, and to avert the cala- 
mity of war between two great kindred and Christian nations. The meet- 
ing, however, cannot but deeply deplore the continuance of that appalling 
conflict now desolating the American continent, and prays earnestly that it 
may be brought to a speedy termination. 

2. That, in the judgment of this meeting, no better proof need be desired 
of the value and necessity of those principles of mutual kindness and for- 
bearance in the intercourse of nations, dictated alike by Christianity and 
sound policy, which the Peace Society scek to diffuse, than is presented b 
the endless sacrifices and embarrassments in which the nations are involved, 
by conducting their relations with each other on the opposite principles, 
exhausting their own resources, and exasperating each other’s spirits, by 
incessant increase of their naval and military establisments, eliiete are 80 
far from affording any sense of security, that their mutual fears and sus- 
picions only grow stronger in proportion to the growth of their armaments, 
until every year more of the wealth of Europe is being absorbed in those 
enormous preparations for war with which the so-called civilized and Chris- 
tian nations menace and defy each other, amid loud professions of peace, 
friendship, and alliance.”’ 

3. That this meeting regards with peculiar interest the opening of another 
Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, bringing together, as it 
does, not only the material products of the various countrics of the earth, 
but to a large extent the people themeelves, illustrating in the most forcible 
manner those ties of interest and mutual dependence which bind the nations 
into one. This meeting cannot but regard the Great Exhibition as em- 
Sapna a Peace demonstration, and they earnestly desire that its in- 

uence in this direction may be both deep and permanent. 


Finances.—The Society began the year with a balance in hand of more 
that £1038, ($5,190,) received in addition £2,117, ($10,585,) and reached 
the close with £995, ($4,975,) in the treasury. A result very creditable 
indeed compared with our own meagre income, yet not a tithe of what 
ought to be annually expended there in our cause. Ite exigenci cs really de- 
mand in these two countries from one quarter to half a million a year. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT. 


Tue War (REBELLION?) In America.—Others may estimate this war 
differently, as they regard it from different points of view ; but the Com- 
mittee of the Peace Society, looking upon it in the light of that great 
principle which it has endeavored to hold aloft through good report 
and evil report, and which it has never shrunk from applying to the 
wars of our own country, cannot hesitate to declare its ief, that a 
war more appa ne in itself, or more pregnant with disastrous influences 
on the highest interests and prospects of humanity, and emphatically 
on the cause of ‘peace, is not to be found in the annals of history. 
Who, indeed, can look upon that land, so lately the home of liberty and 
order, to whom myriads of eyes in Europe, weary of the evil habits and 
traditions that have struck their roots so deep into the soil of the Old 
World, were looking with the fond gaze of hope, as to the land of promise ; 
which was even but now eee in what was deemed a special visitation 
of a gracious spiritual influence from on high, and see what it has now be- 
come, torn by dissension, inflamed by fierce and feverish excitement, filled 
with carnage and blood, without receiving a stronger impression than ever 
before of the unutterable folly and iniquity of war? 

The present confusion and misery are the least of the evils which this 
war entails upon the world. Its dark shadow projects far into the time to 
come. It is educating the whole country to habits of military domination, 
and an admiration of military glory, which is full of peril to the future 
peace and freedom of the republic. It is laying the foundation for a per- 
manent system of standing armaments, national debt, and op ive taxa- 
tion, with all the manfold evils, material, moral, and political, that follow 
in their wake. It is teaching the people to look, not as they would if they 
were in their right mind, with repugnance and alarm, but with infatuated 
exultation and delight (7) on the prospect of entering with Europe into 
that fatal rivalry in arms which is dragging all nations in the Old World, 
nearer and nearer to the abyss of insolvency and ruin, and thus become the 
means of still further exasperating an evil which is already monstrous and 
intolerable. Above all, it is corrupting and debauching the moral senee of 
the conynunity, and infusing a poison of unchristian sentiment into the 
veins of society which will infect the blood of the nation for centuries to 
come. And it is surely a striking‘instance of the strong delusion to which men 
are delivered who enthrone passion in the place of conscience, that our Amer- 
ican brethren are expecting to see the Union emerge unimpaired (7) out of 
that weltering chaos of discord and blood which seethes and surges around 
them. If union means the relation which exists between the conqueror 
and the conquered, the one inflamed with a and the other with 
vengeance, then they may see their hopes realized; but if union means that 
oneness of sentiment and sympathy by which human minds and hearts are 
fused and welded into one compact community, it would be as rational to 
say that the explosive power of gun-powder is a good agent for the co- 
hesion of material es, as that war, the very essence of which is to 
alienate and divide, can be an instrument in effecting such a union. May 
He who holdcth in His hands the hearts of all his children, mercifally in- 
terpose to allay this hot frenzy of human passion, and teach our brethren 
to ponder well the solemn meaning of that scriptural warning, ‘If ye 
bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of an- 
other.’’ 


After referring to the danger of a war between England and America 


from the Trent affair, and the very prompt and strenuous efforts our co- 
workers then made to avert a calamity so deplorable, the Report dwells on— 


=. 
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NON-INTERVENTION IN AMERICAN Arrarns.—While the danger connected 
with this particular transaction has been happily evaded, it is impossible to 
disguise from ourselves that, so long as the present deplorable civil war 
lasts, the relations of the two countries must continue so delicate and 
hazardous, as to test severely the good sense and the Christian temper of 
both. No nation can engage in a conflict so gigantic and disastrous as that 
in which the people of America have embarked without disturbing the 
whole economy of civilization, and seriously affecting the prosperity of 
Other nations, especially of such as, like ourselves, have been so long and 
so closely associated with them by the ties of social and commercial inter- 
course. The sore distress which at this moment prevails eo t 
centres of industry in the North, proves how wide-spread is the baleful in- 
fluence it sheds upon the earth. But it is the strong conviction of the 
Cuommittce—and they have endeavored by means of their lectures and pub- 
lications to diffuse that conviction a8 widely as possible through the coun- 
try—that the policy of England in this emergency is clear as the day, 
namely, resolute non-intervention, a determined abstinence from all med- 
dling in the domestic quarrels of our neighbors. If anything could add to 
the horrors of this unnatural strife, it would be for England to throw her’ 
sword into the scale, for by such decision she would most assuredly more 
embroil the fray. 

The sufferings of our industrious and thrifty countrymen may well excite 
our sympathy, as the admirable fortitude with which those sufferings are 
borne should excite our admiration. And may we not indeed hope that 
the calm, patient, heroic attitude of the working-men of England amid 
bitter privations brought upon them by a struggle in which they have no 

rt or lot, will not be without its effect in correcting the views and soften- 
ing the hearts of our descendants across the Atlantic towards the mother 
country, whose conduct, it may be safely said, as they have looked at it 
through the mists of their own excited passions, they have hitherto 
aba misapprehended and misjudged. But while admitting, and 

ony deploring, the hard case of our suffering population in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, it is impossible to doubt that, even as a matter of ex- 
pediency, it would be a fatal mistake to seek for relief by plunging into 
complications which would be much more likely to vate than ¢0 miti- 
gate the evil, while, asa matter of principle, no advantage could com- 
nsate for a departure from the salutary rule of non-intervention, which 
Wrngland is tardily adopting as a part ot her national policy, and the viola- 
tion of which in former times has entailed upon her so much of suffering 
and guilt.”’ | , 

Our friends in England quite misconceive us, if they suppose we distrust 
the mass of her people; but, with the fullest confidence in their friendship 
as a body towards us, we must, with the disclosures of the last twelve 
months before us, continue to regard her Government, her ruling classes, 
and chief organs of public opinion, as actively hostile to us, and more than 
willing to undermine, ruin and crush our Republic. God forbid we should 
charge such hostility upon her people ; but the aristocrats of England, the 
men who despise the toiling millions, and are ever ready to deprive them 
of their rights, the possessors or admirers of hereditary wealth, privilege 
and power, the natural allies of despotism and slavery, have shown as 
much favor to our rebels as they deemed safe or wise for themselves. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN INTERNATIONAL Law.—The ane to which the affair 
of the Trent exposed the peace of the world, naturally called special atten- 
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tion to the unsatisfactory state of the law of nations, as at present exist- 
aa That heterogenous collection of doctrines, precedents, and judgments 
which goes undcr the name of international law, is, for the most part, the 
offspring of an age widely different from our own. It was an age when 
the rights of kings were deemed of far higher moment than the interests of 
ples ; when communications between the inhabitants of different coun- 
trices were difficult and rare ; when commerce, and especially international 
commerce, was 8 matter of small account; and when the pursuit of arms 
was deemed an occupation so supremely honorable, that all other considera- 
tions must be remorselessly sacrificed to its exigences. We need not wonder 
that a system which grew up under such influences, should be found fall of 
anomalies and absurdities, when attempted to be applied to a condition of 
things like that which now prevails in the world, when by the invention of 
machinery, the discovery of steam, the wonderful development given to pro- 
ductive and manufacturing skill, and the unbounded freedom of commerce 
and navigation which the last fifty years have witnessed, the intereste of 
all civilized nations have become intertwined together like the threads in a 
woven fabric. The far-seeing sagacity of Mr. Cobden first discovered and 
proclaimed the utter impracticability of governing the relations of modcrn 
times by the maxims of this superanuated code. For several years past he 
has called attention to the subject in various ways. At the besingin of 
the present session of Parliament, he gave notice of a motion intended to 
carry out into their logical results tho alterations in international law 
which the most imperative necessity had forced upon the European Powers 
at the Paris Congress of 1856. This motion, which by an arrangement 
with Mr. Horsfall, was finally brought forward by that gentleman, a 
‘ posed to give immunity to private property at sea by exempting it from 
capture and confiscation during war. The Committee, fully convinced that 
whatever tends to abridge the so-called rights of war, and to limit ite 
operations, must also tend to the discouragement of the practice itself, 
were anxious to do what lay in their power to sustain the hands of those 
who were endeavoring to introduce this great improvement into our practi- 
cal legislation. They therefore wrote to their friends through the country, 
suggesting that they should communicate with their representatives in 
Parliament, with a view to secure their support for the resolutions of Mr. 
Horsfall, should they be pressed to a division. Fora similar reason, they 
felt it right to reprint the very able speech delivered by Mr. Charles Sum- 
ner, in the American Senate, on the affair of the Trent, because while ex- 
plicity surrendering every right on the part of the American Government . 
as respects that transaction, he does 80 on such broad principles as in the 
judgment of the Committee it would be greatly to the advantage of all 
civilized states to adopt and act upon in their relations with each other. 
Copies of this pamphlet were sent to all members of Parliament, and to a 
large number of newspapers and periodicals throughout the kingdom. 

More recently Mr. Cobden has written a masterly letter, contending that 
it is not only for the interests of justice and humanity, but emphatically 
for the interests of England, that the present law of blockade shall be 
abandoned, or at least so altered, as to bring it more into harmony with the 
requirements of modern civilization. .This production is about to be re- 
printed in a ecparate form, and the Committee will fecl it their duty to do 
all they can to promote its circulation. 


APPEAL To CHRISTIAN Mrnisters.—If the world is ever to be relieved of 
the presence of war, it must be by the extension of Christian principle 
among the people of the earth. But, alas! how can even this agency 

rove efficacious, while so many of those who are the official guardians and 
interpreters of Christianity, habitually throw their weight into the scale in 
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favor of war rather than of ? How otherwise can we account in a 
manner that shall be honorable to the Gospel itself, for its apparently utter 
impotence to influence the sentiments and conduct of mankind on this ques- 
tion? 

Can any one doubt, if the ministers of religion throughout Christendom, - 
standing on the high vantage-ground they occupy, as the messengers of 
God to men, were habitually to labor to leaven the public mind with the 
pacific temper of the gospel, and be ready boldly to confront and rebuke the 
spirit of war, whenever it lifts up its snaky crest in the heart of nations, 
that a condition of sentiment and feeling would be produced, which would 
render war all but impossible? Surely, surely, we have strong ground for 
a ae appeal to this class. 

ay we not, without offence, venture to address them thus:—O ye sworn 
ministers of the Prince of Peace, who in distant prophetic vision were seen 
standing ‘‘ beautiful upon the mountains, bringing good tidings, and pub- 
. lishing peace ’’ to the nations, we invoke your help in this arduous and 
ope Christian enterprise in which we are engaged. We are few 
and feeble, contending against a colossal evil, which blights the earth wita 
its desolations, and affrontsthe heavens with its impieties. The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together in pain, under the burden of this 
great iniquity. How ie it that 50 many of you stand aloof, some indifferent, 
some actively and bitterly hostile to a cause so essentially in harmony with 
the avowed spirit of your message, and the professed object of your minis- 
try? The evil we assail is one of the most formidable barriers in the way 
of your success. It wastes the resources that might otherwise be devoted 
to the promotion of the kingdom of God among men. It distracts the at- 
tention of the world by its loud and angry tumult, from the celestial 
message you have to proclaim. It diffuses through socicty a spirit utterly 
and intensely opposed to your objects. It hardens the heart of the heathen 
in eh ai nd sharpens the tongue of the infidel in scorn, against the 

ospel. 

: ou are, indeed, our rightful and natural allics. We invite you, there- 
fore, we adjure you, nay, in the name of your Master and ours, we de- 
mand, that instead of obstructing our work by your apathy or scorn, you 
should come forth with us tothe help of the Lord against the mighty. 
You cannot guiltlessly be neutral on this question. To be neutral is to 
hostile. For to no department of Christian labor is the language of the 
Master more applicable than to that in which we are engaged, ‘‘ He that is 
not with us, is against us ; and he that gathercth not with us, scattereth 
abroad.”’ ° 


Foreicn IntERvENTION.—Every week, if not every day, brings reports of 
efforts by a certain class of men in England and France to secure the inter- 
ference of their governments in our quarrel. All good men must earnestly 
desire to eee it brought to an end; but we entreat the friends of peace and 
humanity abroad to use their utmost influence to prevent any interference 
in the way of dictation or menace. No tongue can tell the mischief it 
would be likely todo. Just think how France, early in her first Revolu- 
tion, was maddened to fight all Europe for twenty years. It would indeed 
be ruinous to ourselves ; but no power, we fear, could restrain our people, 
and humanity, the world over, would carry the scars on her bosom for long 
ages. 


% 
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ENGLISH VIEWS OF OUR DUTY AS PEACE MEN. 


Last autumn a leading member of our Society, (Hon. Amasa Walker) 
wrote to the Secretary of the London Peace Society, a very fair and pretty 
full statement of the difficulties into which our great rebellion had thrown 
the friends of peace in this country, and asked our English friends what 
they would havo ua do, or what they would themselves do in like circum- 
stances. After five or six months, an answer came; but so far from meet- 
ing the case, it does little more than remind us of a certain chapter in Don 
Quixotte entitled, ‘‘a conclusion in which nothing was concluded.” For 
any practical purpose, it is just no answer at all, and leaves the whole ques- 
tion, whether of principle or expediency, entirely untouched. It does not 
even attempt to solve our difficulties, but frankly says ‘‘ we of the Peace 
(English) Society cannot say what we should do ina moment of extreme 
temptation.’”’ They feel sure, however, they ‘‘ ought not to renounce their 
principles,’ as we say we have neither renounced nor contradicted ours; 
but what do these principles require us to do in such a case as ours? To 
remind us, that we acted, as we were forced to do, before consulting our 
English advisers, or to say, that we on the spot, familiar with all the facts, 
do not understand the case half as well as foreigners do, that our territory 
is forty times as large as that of England, or that the form of government, 
and diversities of local character and institutions are quite different, does 
not in the least relieve or enlighten us. Supposing all this were true, what 
ought we as peace-men to do? As soon and as long as we could with any 
hope of good results, we urged, in every feasible way, a calm, kind, earnest 
application of our principles to the case, the use of such legal, peaceful means 
as both parties had themselves, in their cool and candid moments, provided 
to meet just such difficulties. The government and its loyal supporters 
asked nothing more than this, but, scorning all such means, the banded 
slaveholding rebels persisted in their purpose to trample all our laws and 
constitutions under their feet, and, if necessary for their ends, to annihilate 
the government itself. Here we were; and what were we todo? Support the 
government, or join the rcbels ; enforce law, or abet wholesale crime? Qne 
or the other we were compelled to do in fact, if not in form; for real neu- 
trality was impossible, and all who have attempted it, whether here or 
abroad, have in truth been among the most effective allies of the rebellion. 

We do not wish now to discuss this subject ; but we are quite anxious to 
have the friends of peace everywhere reach, if possible, some common, sat- 
isfactory conclusion upon it. Sooner or later, we must; for difficulties like 
_ these which now press upon ourselves, are very likely to overtake the 
friends of peace in every country. How shall they be met? Shall they, as 
our Society has from the first, treat government as a divine ordinance for 
the good of society? Ifso, it hasa right to exist, to enact laws, and to 
put them in execution by any amount of force that may be requisite for the 
purpose. Nothing more than this has our government attempted in its ef- 
forts to suppress the gigantic rebellion still in progress among us. It has 
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only been trying to do ite appropriate and prescribed duty ; and if it may 
not or cannot do this, it ceases, in fact, to be a government. Shall peace- 
men oppose such enforcement of the laws, and thus practically say that our 
principles are subversive of all effective civil government? In this country, 
where the people are the sovereigns, and feel themselves responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order, nearly all objections to our cause have re- 
’ solved themselves into this alleged inconsistency of our principles with the 
authority and legitimate, indispensable operations of government. We in- 
sist that our principles are not incompatible with government, but say that 
since our sole aim is to do away the custém of war, or the practice of na- 
tions settling their disputes by the sword instead of laws and courts, it is 
no part of our business to decide how any class of offenders shall be punish- 
ed. The execution of the laws, whether civil or criminal, we leave to the 
government, and marvel that our loyal, peaceful acquiescence in its exercise 
of this acknowledged right and duty, should be construed into an endorse- 
ment of the war principle. It isa peace principle in fact ; and we deem it 
@ gross misnomer to brand a due enforcement of law as an act of war. It 
is never so called, except ina few extreme cases; for when offenders aro 
punished for robbery, murder and the like, everybody regards it:as a legiti- 
mate, necessary exercise of authority for the peace and order of society. 
What else is an effort to suppress a mob, an insurrection, or @ rebellion? 
If the government may and should bring to condign punishment one _ crimi- 
nal, why not ten, a hundred, or a million, charged with the same crime? 
Where does its right to punish in such cases stop, and why ? 

This subject we regard as vital to our cause. Its wide bearings are not 
as yet fully seen; but they will be whenever our reform becomes a living 
power. Should peace-men become in any country a majority, or a strong 
minority, and their principles were supposed to mean no coercion of wrong- 
doers, no punishment or "forcible restraint of men who should commit the 
worst of all crimes by the overthrow of the government itself, how long 
would Peace, thus understood and applied, be tolerated? We know no 
peace-men, not even Quakers, who hold such views of peace. They are in- 
deed averse, as all peace-men are, to severe punishments, but recognise the 
right of government to punish crime, and thus protect society against the 
disturbers of its peace and prosperity. 

What we want is a clue to our duty in the case now upon us. Generali- 
ties, however true, will not suffice; we wish to know precisely what we 
ought to do now and here. With the general facts and arguments in fa- 
vor of peace, we have long been familiar, and admit themall. Nor can our 
friends abroad eee so clearly, or feel so deeply as we do, the guilt and evils 

of the conflict into which our country has been plunged. We foresaw them 
all long before they came, and did what we could to avert them. It was 
all in vain, because our people had not been, as no other people in the 
world are, trained as yet in the principles and habits we inculcate, and are 
trying to diffuse through the land. It was just the lack of these that has 
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brought our country where it is. Thus situated, how ought the friends of 
peace to act? Ifthe case had been their own, how wouJd the London Peace 
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OUR SPECTACLE BEFORE THE WORLD. 


How strange to all outsiders must our country appear since the rise of 
our rebellion! Just look atit from their point of view. Here we are, more 
than thirty millions of people, spreading from Atlantic to Pacific overa — 
territory nearly as large as all Europe, and rich as any other on the globe 
in every spontaneous production of nature; all worshipping the same God, 
professing the same religion, and speaking for the most part the same lan- 
guage; all glorying in a common history, if not cherishing the memory of 
a common ancestry, and seemingly bound together by the strongest ties of 
duty and interest. ; living under a government the most beneficent known 
in history, and enjoying for ages a degree of freedom, prosperity and hap- 
piness never surpassed; but now, in the madness of the hour, throwing 
most of these advantages to the winds, crushing under the iron heel of war 

‘the most sacred guaranties of law, arraying brother against brother, Chrise- 
tian against Christian, even one preacher of the same Gospel against ano- 
ther, in the deadly strife of battle, and sacrificing or putting in peril an 
amount of property, life and power sufficient to turn half a continent into a 
second Eden. 

Thus we stand arraigned before the world; and what answer can we 
make for ourselves before the grand Areopagus of public opinion? What 
excuse shall we plead for this fratricidal strife, for the musterirg of armies 
larger than Alexander or Napoleon ever led to battle, for this sudden arrest 
of the world’s progress and prosperity in the very noon of this nineteenth 
century? Have we no conscience, no honor, no humanity, no religion ? 
Yes; all these we profess in profusion. Then why not put them in requisi- 
tion to end this suicidal contest? Have we not over us a government 
chosen long ago as our guardian and arbiter in all cases like this? Have 
we not constitutions and laws designed for the very purpose oi settling all 
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such questions without resort to violence? Then why not employ these 
peaceful, legal, rational, Christian means in place of the cannon and the 
sword? Why continue a single hour longer this barbarous, brutal mode 
of deciding the matters in dispute, and thus disgrace our religion of peace, 
and the principles of free government throughout the world ? 

To this indictment our simple answer is, that our country, as a whole, is 
no more responsible for the present state of things, than the people or gov- 
ernment of England would be for the burning of London by a gang of in- 
cendiaries, or would have been fifty years ago for an attempt of the first 
Napoleon to capture it, and lay it in ashes. It is a grievous, inexcusable 
wrong to charge upon’ our loyal people the evils forced upon them by this 
gigantic and atrocious rebellion. ‘As well might you throw upon God the 
blame of the revolt of the fallen angels against his throne. None of our 
friends or foes abroad can understand as well as we do, the countless evils 
' inseparable from the struggle through which we are passing ; but we insist 
that every particle of the responsibility rests upon the men whose parricidal 
hands have attempted to overthrow the best government in the world, just 
because our people would not allow them to use it as an instrument to 
rivet, extend and perpetuate the system of human bondage in the name of 
liberty. We have resisted this matchless crime by legal, peaceful means ; 
and here is “ the head and front of our offending.” 

Look at the leading facts inthe case. The slave-holders, more than any 
other class of our citizens, have always had their rights insured under our 
constitution and laws; but the moment they ceased, under one party or 
another, to‘hold the reins of government, and feared that the sceptre would 
permanently pass into hands not likely to treat slavery as the paramount 
interest of the country, they resolved to ruin when they could not rule. 
No wrorg had been done or threathened; the sole, real ground of complaint 
was, that slave-holders, a mere fraction of our people, could no longer, cer- 
tainly not for the next four years, rule the republic in the interest of slavery. 
Our government and its loyal supporters have, in all the present conflict, 
neither done nor desired anything more than what the constitution and 
laws clearly permit, and imperatively require. We simply wish to support 
the government in putting its laws in execution; and this with more len- 
iency than any other government in Christendom whou!d have shown in 
. like circumstances. We have all along asked for a fair, peaceful settlement 
of all matters in dispute according to the very government which the rebels 
themselves helped to establish. There has been no time when we would 
not gladly end the strife by a full concession to the rebels of all the rights 
pledged to them by our constitution and laws. We were even willing to 
make these rights doubly sure by guaranties more explicit and unequivocal. 
We did everything we could, except to give them the assurance, under bond 
and seal, that they should, through all coming time, be allowed to rule the 
land of Washington, Jay and Adams in the interest, not of freedom, but of 
slavery, and thus make it the theatre of a worse despotism than the world 
ever saw. 
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The loyal people of America responsible for the suicidal follies and 
crimes of this monstrous rebellion! We marvel at the heedless injustice 
done us by foreigners. What would they have us do? Is it wrong fora 
government to execute its own laws against those who violate them? Wrong 
for a people to stand by their rulers in doing precisely what they were 
chosen to do, and solemnly bound by their oaths of office to do? Is there 
in Europe, or the wide world, a government that would allow its authority 
to be defied, and its laws trampled under foot, without a prompt and per- 
sistent exertion of all its power to restrain the offenders, and bring them 
to condign punishment ? Yet for doing this we are overwhelmed with re- 
proaches. 


HAZARDS OF AN APPEAL TO THE SWORD. 


Well does the wise man represent ‘‘ the beginning of atrife as when one 
letteth out water.’’ How true is this of individuals, and how much more 
so of nations! It is easy to start the conflict; but how difficult to stop or 
control it! A spark in the hand ofa child may kindle a conflagration that 
all the waters of the ocean could not quench. Prevention, if seasunable, 
might be easy where cure would be impossible. It requires comparatively 
little self-restraint to keep the sword in its scabbard; but once drawn in ear- 
nest, or even in menace, no human foresight may be able to tell when it will 
be sheathed, or how wide and terrible may be its havoc. One party can be- 
gin the strife at pleasure; but it will take two, if not ten or twenty, to say 
when or in what way it shall end. How fearful the responsibility of ‘ let- 
ting slip the dogs of war’’ at any time or anywhere, but most of all amid 
the vast and increasingly interlinked interests of such an age as ours. 

We are not surprised. Long familiar with the workings of the war- 
principle, we early foresaw as probable nearly all that has yet come; and 
happy shall we be if the future fails to verify our present forebodings with 
regard to the cruelties and nameless evils likely to attend, more and more, 
this death-struggle of the slave-system. It still has in reserve a fearful 
power of mischief, and will use it all with a fierce and remorscless ven- 
geance. It will die, if die it must, terribly hard. The men who plotted 
such a rebellion, will strain every nerve to save not only their own necks 
from a halter, but their pet institution of slavery from overthrow; and with 
a despot’s hand on the rebel government, a rebel press, a rebel pulpit, and 
every great engine of influence on the public mind all over rebeldum, they 
may be alle to continue it, in one form or another, many years longer. 
Nearly all they hold dear is staked on the issues ; and the lcaders, if able by 
falschood or force to make the mass of the people do their bidding, will 
doubtless fulfil their oft-repeated threat to make the whole South a desola- 
tion, sooner than yield the struggle. 

It is well-nigh impossible to exaggerate the evils inseparable from such a 
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contest. It was begun with less than 200,000 troops; but long ago 
the number probably reached near a million on both sides. Recently 
the rebel leaders compelled a levy en masse; and our government has taken 
decisive measures to ruise at least 600,000 more soldiers. If this process 
goes on, it must in time, if not soon, exhaust the resources of the combatants, 
and show which has the most pluck and power to continue the contest. 
How long they will or can continue it, none can tell; but they clearly have 
at command the means of inflicting on each other, and on the world, a vast, 
incalculable amount of mischief. No human eye can foresee all the evils 
that may be before us. In the sixteenth century Germany had a“ thirty 
years war,’’ that made a wilderness of immense districts, and reduced her 
population from twelve millions to four millions. Is this the doom hanging 
over us? God only knows; but it is surely time to calculate the terrible 
possibility ahead. 

One thing is certain, that this struggle cannot continue without in- 
creasing in bitterness and severity. On our part, it has hitherw 
been very indulgent towards the rebels, while they have seemingly 
spared no plunder, cruelty or outrage in their power ; but neither our sol- 
diers nor our government can be expected much longer to show a clemency 
that has thus far served only to protract and aggravate the contest. What 
new forms of atrocity it may open, none can foretell ; but we certainly 
have much reason to forebode the worst results. The venom and vengeance 
of Slavery against its enemies will know no bounds, save its own lack of 
power ; and, finding after all its struggles it must die, it will try hard, like 
Sampson of old, to cover itself beneath the ruins of the government that re- 
fused any longer to do its despotic behests, and its ghost, like vultures hov- 
ering over a battle-field, will take a fiendish delight in the blight and desuls- 
tion of a country it could rule no more. 

We are not curious to look further into the future; ‘‘ sufficient unto the 
day will be the evil thereof.’’ We have not hitherto dwelt much on the 
permanent results likely to flow from this war of rebellion; future ages will 
have leisure enough to con and digest them. ‘They will be pretty sure to 
shape and color our history through all coming time. Our views, our habits, 
our condition, our example, our influence on the world, will all be perms 
nently changed, in some few respects we may hope for the better, but mainly 
for the worse. We shall never be the people we once were, and still less that 
we might have become under a policy of uniform, permanent peace. The 
financial, political and moral effects of this Rebellion will engrave themselves 
in huge characters all over our future history. The world’s millennium 
alone can fully efface ite evils. Alas! that the voice of divine wis” 
dom and Christian Peace could not, would not be heard in season to avert 
such a sad train of crimes and calamities, 
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HOSTILITY TO ENGLAND. 


The calm spectator of the terrible revolution our country is now passing 
through, sees sad evidences of a sudden and hasty growth of ill-will toward 
England. Old causes of resentment, such as impressing our seamen, search- 
ing our ships, &c. had passed into historic items, and all irritation had ceas- 
ed. We had admired the wide reach and vigorous actings of British be- 
nevolence, spreading Bibles, tracts and missionaries over the earth. We 
have loved to call England ‘‘ mother,’ and were proud of her history as 
part of our own, and of her great men as our kith and kin. With lavish 
generosity we freighted our ships with food for her starving peasanta. We 
received her young Prince with enthusiasm, and extolled the virtues of her 
Queen. We were both friendly and filial. . 

But the day of disaster came upon us, We found ourselves writhing in 
a death-struggle, and, all unprepared as we were, had to rouse ourselves to 
avert the blow which threatened to blot us from the role of nations 
Staggered and stunned by the suddenness and mightiness of the mischief, | 
we no sooner prepared to put fortb our strength to suppress outrageous and 
long-intended treason, than we were amazed and irritated by the hasty proc- 
lamation that England would regard us and our rebels with equal favor, giv- 
ing a Confederate pirate the same reception in British ports, as an Ameri- 
can ship, and forbidding the minister’s dispatches of either party to be 
conveyed in any English vessel. Then came the bluster and the threat 
of war, because, exercising the right which England always insisted belong- 
ed to belligerents, we took Mason and Slidell from one of her merchant ships ; 
and she uttered not even a rebuke to the commander of that ship for vio- 
lating the Queen’s proclamation. Throughout our struggle every sort of 
arms, munitions, clothing and food, have been shipped from British ports, 
without any attempt at concealment, and sent into the blockaded porta 
Such are some of the acts of a government which we have regarded not on- 
ly with great comity but filial love. 

As the best wine makes the sharpest vinegar, so the keenest hate comes 
ofa ruined friendship ; and there is deplorable reason to apprehend a re- 
vulsion of feeling toward England which will make us ready to embrace the 
first opportunity of retaliating. Against all tendencies to this revulsion it 
is the duty of every true American to exert himself. National antipathies 
have kindled a thousand wars, that should by this time pass into the list of 
irrational thinge. The law which commands us to return good for evil, is 
as binding on a people as on a person. Let us distinguish between the peo- 
ple of England and the rulers of England. Few of her people hate Ameri- 
ca, or wish her stricken from her career of prosperity. They see in us their 
auxiliary in every great work of human regeneration, and their great ally 
in resisting the restoration of Papal supremacy, with its Inquisition and un- 
told horrors. They would deplore a war between their country and ours on 
a thousand accounts, Let us not encourage and cultivate a public senti- 
ment which will surely bring war with the first occasion. Once roused, 
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popular predjudice is as ungovernable as the rushing storm. No sagacity 
can estimate the hugenees of the calamities, to both countries, of a war 
brought on, not as others have been, by the chess-board movements of crown- 
ed heads, but by settled national hate. 

Every one who can influence opinion in the narrowest circle, should now 
take every occasion to calm the irritation of our people. We must disperse 
resentments, suppress animosity, inculcate all the virtues of forbearance 
and loving kindness, and set forth, in full proportions, the woes and wick- 
edness of a war which could have no motive but resehtment, and no result 
but mutual damage. 

Nor is it lees the duty of every true Briton to frown.apon those braggart, 
offensive utterances which are now irritating the American people, and 
working mischiefto England even more than to ue. She has foes, by relig- 
ion and by inherited hate, among her immediate neighbors, Let her not 
wantonly alienate and embitter a people disposed to regard her lovingly, 
and whoee friendship is more important to her than all the world beside 
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LETTER FROM MR. COAN. 


Hiro, Hawa, Juns 11, 1862, 
G. C. BEEKwITH, D. D., Sec. Am. Peace Society. . 


My beloved Brother,—Yours of September 18, 1861, came to hand only 
a short time ago! Where has it been during these eight months ? 

On reading your letter now before me, with the three printed documents, 
I feel stirred up to write you again, although I am not able to do justice to 
my feelings, or to the blessed cause we advocate, on account of a great 
pressure of labors. In January I was suddenly called to Kau, 80 miles, 
by the death of our brother Shipman. Returning, I embarked almust im- 
mediately for Oahu, to nurse and bring home a sick son at Oahu college. 
Since then I have travelled 200 miles in my own parish, in laboring 
among my people ; and lastly, I have just returned from Honolulu, where 
I have been to attend the annual meetings of our Mission, of our’ Mission- 
ary Bible and Tract Societies, and the examination of Oahu college. And — 
now I am on the eve of starting on another tour through my great field. 
Thus I am on the wing a large part of my time, and can only snatch a mo- 
ment to write to my friends, to disburden my heart in the cause of Peace, 
or to contemplate the great themes and the vast movements which mark 
the times, and shake the world. 

But while events thicken, and clouds darken, and thunders roar, and 
while the great bell of time rings its changes, no subject more interests my 
heart than the cause in which you labor. Its character, its past history, 
its present atruggle, its promises of the future, all charm me, I hail the 
rising star of Peace as the harbinger of all that ts good to man. And 
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though this star has often been obscured by clouds and surrounded by 
tempests; though, at best, it has shone through fitful mists and careering 
storms, looking, as with a tearful eye, on a world in misery, still it has 
moved onward and upward in its orbit, shedding, wherever it could, its 
-mild radiance on our race. 

And this star will ascend to its glorious zenith ; and there, in full orbed 
beauty, look sweetly down upon a world in peace. From the “ new hea- 
vens” it will shine upon the “new earth,” when the diabolical art of war 
shall have been forgotten, and when “there shall be no more curse,” no 
more commotion, ‘no more sea.” ‘ Star of Peace!” “ Star of Hope!” 
“* Star of Faith!” &‘ Star of Bethlehem!” shine on until the turmoil ceases ; 
until “ the earth rests and ie quiet, and breaks forth into singing ;” until 
** one song employs all nations.” 

But we must come back to the present, we ‘eliak meet the facts, we must 
grapple with stern realities. This is ourday; and our work, our conflict 
are upon us. To combat the lust of power and dominion, the pride, and 
pomp, and false glitter of the world, and the haughty and vindictive spirit 
of war, is a task too mighty fora mortal arm. ‘But all things are possi- 
ble with God,” and “all things are possible to him that believeth.” We 
begin at home and in our own hearts. Let these be “ pure, peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits,” and then we 
are prepared to work externally. Hence, in the outer world, as in our 
own hearts, we meet with stern antagonisms. On the theory of peace 
many are with us; but on its practical duties—on the tests, the sacrifices, 
the conflicts which necessarily precede the desired consummation, most are 
against us. | 

Thus it has ever been in all the great reformations which have blessed 
the world. Great blessings are the results of mighty struggles. Man is 
born amidst throes of anguish. ‘ When Zion travailed, then she brought 
forth her children.” And these struggles, these throes of anguish, are with 
the few. They begin in solitude; they are felt in retirement, and when 
the giddy world without rush by with shouts, and songs, and careless in- 
difference or blind ignorance of the working of these hidden principles» 
which; like some of the silent forces of nature, are holding, controling, or 
revolutionizing the world. Well do I remember when a bold and truthful 
advocacy of temperance cost a man his character for wisdom and discretion, 
and perhaps his living. And long since do I remember the contempt 
and scorn heaped upon the abolitionist, even in New England, New York 
and the Northern States. I have heard ministers, apparently amiable, 
candid, evangelical and pious, speak in auch contemptuous terms of good, 
discreet abolition lecturers, as to encourage the mob with the tar-bucket 
and feather-bag. Perhaps those days are pust. ‘‘ By terrible things in 
righteousness,” God is teaching the world that truth is eternal, that right 
ts omnipotent. He will break every yoke, and crush every-Pharaoh. 

The cause of Peace is now obscured by the tempest of war. Human 
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passions, like a whirlwind, sweep all before them. But these days will 
pass. The sun will again break forth from these hurrying clouds, and the 
voice of *‘ the Prince of Peace” will be heard when the noise of the battle 
shall cease. The known friends of peace are now few and unheeded. They 
have, like the dove of the deluge, retired to their chambers, and the doors 
are shut about them. This isthe order of providence; this is the history 
of truth in the world. What a great fact Huntington expresses in the 
following lines: ‘ If we are set in earnest on escaping from delusions and 
sins, we cannot afford to wait for the multitude. If we would walk with 
clean steps, we must gird ourselves for a solitary march. The world’s 
mightiest tasks of reformation and regeneration have to be wrought out 
when lookers-on refuse their friendship, and the workers in them etand 
misunderstood, misinterpreted, reviled, persecuted, alone.” Let us be pa- 
tient, and exercise that trust which removes mountains, and that charity 
which “ hopeth all things, endureth all things, and which never f..ileth.” 

I do hope and pray, dear brother, that you may live to see better days in 
this cause. I know they will come; and I do trust that the present gen- 
eration will not have passed away before the Peace principles we advocate 
shall have been studied, understood, believed and practised by all Christian 
and civilized governments. Fifty years hence, and the ministers of Christ 
and the children of God will look back upon the present views and practice 
of the church, on the subject of war, with amazement. Why can they not 
see itnow? Because “blindness in part has happened to them,” until cer- 
tain designs of God shall have been accomplished. There are to be up- 
heavings and overturnings, convulsions and revolutions. The nations and 
the church are still to suffer and to learn by sad experience. 9 that the 
world were wiser and the church better! Would all ministers of the gos- 
pel, and all churches raise their voices, and plant their feet firmly against 
war, it would cease at once over all Christendom. Moloch would be de- 
throned ; and legislation, arbitration, reason and right would reign. 

The present war is amazing in its magnitude and its turpitude, and its 

results will be great. Itshould have been prevented by Christian teachings, 
by timely repentance, and the practice of righteousness. But God has 
permitted it as a fiery scourge to the nation and the church. May the peo- 
ple ‘‘ know the rod, and who hath appointed it,” and all “ learn righteous- 
ness” under this awful judgment of Heaven. ‘“ The end is not yet.” 
When our honest and excellent President called for 75,000 volunteers for 
‘three months, I remarked to my wife, he will want 500,000 for the war. 
This unnatural and most wicked rebellion must be crushed. We now see 
no other way ; but we do pray that the church may learn such a lesson 
from this dire visitation that another judgment of the ae may not be 
needed. 

I am pleased with your plan to raise $30,000 asa permanent fund, and I 
do hope and trust that this amount will be received. Most gladly would I 
contribute to it; but our gifts are mites. Perhaps all that we cun do for 
you had better go to the general expenses of your Society. 
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Take heart, dear Soldier of the Cross. The conflict is now sharp; but 
we have a Leader who will conquer; and those “who are with Him, are 
called, and chosen and faithful.” ‘The crown is ready for all who overcome. 


Yours, in the bonds of Peace, 
T. COAN. 


HOW FEW OFTEN CONTROL THE MASSES. 


‘“] greatly differ,” says Edward Everett in a Jate speech, ‘from those 
who believe this unhallowed conspiracy to be the work of the mass of the 
Southern people. I prefer the authority of Mr. Stephens, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy, who knew the authors of the rebellion 
well, and who openly declared that it was the work of disappointed aspir- 
ants to office. They never dared—they have not to this day dared, in the 
greater part of the revolted States, to trust the question to a popular vote! 
The Union sentiment of the South has been, and is crushed, by a reign of 
terror as despotic, and wielded, I doubt not, by as small a number of arch 
coaspirators as Danton, Murat, and Robespierre. 

In this there is nothingnovel or hard to credit. It is neceesary only 
to have the ccntrol of a small military, organization, or even of a 
well-guided mob; and peaceful millions are overawed into acquiescence, 
sometimes for a generation. Lord Macaulay, speaking of the force 
by which General Monk restored the Stuarts, says, ‘the dread of that 
invincible army was on all the inhabitants of the islands; and the Cavaliers, 
taught by a hundred disastrous fields how little numbers can effect against 
discipline, were even more completely cowed than the Roundheads.” How 
large do you suppose that army was, of which “the dread was on all the 
inhabitants of England,” which cowed alike the high blood of the Cayalier 
and the stern spirit of the Puritan, and undid the work of twenty years, al- 
most before Cromwell was cold in his grave? It was about five thousand 
men! As Charles II. came back to the throne, from which his father had 
been dragged to the block, borne upor the shoulders of the delighted mil- 
lions of his subjects, he facetiously exclaimed that “it must have been his 
own fault that he had been absent so long, for he saw nobody that did not 
protest that he had ever wished for his return.” How large was the tatter- 
ed rabble from the Highlands, who, two hundred years later, struck terror 
‘into the hearts of England, with whom, in the language of Lore Stanhope, 
Charles Edward, if he had pushed up from Derby to London, “ would have 
gained the British throne?” Less than seven thousand, half armed, half 
fed, half naked. 

In the month of June, 1780, “for six days. successively, the cities of 
London and Westminster (according to the British Annual Register,) were 
delivered up to the bands of an unarmed and nameless mob, to be plunder- 
ed at its discretion.” Houses were pillaged, pulled down, or burned ; 
the prisons burst open, and their inmates liberated ; thirty-six incendiary 
fires blazed at once. On the fifth of these dreadful days, Dr. Johnson, ac- 
compunied by the late Lord Stowell, ventured to the principal scene of the 
ravages. ‘On Wednesday,” says Johnson, “I walked with Dr. Scott, to 
look at Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the fire still glowing! As I 
went by, the Protestants were plundering the Session House and the Old 
Bailey. There were not, I believe, a hundred: ‘but they-did their work at 
leisure, in full security, without sentinels, as men lawfully employed in full 
day. Such is the cowardice of a commercial place.” But commercial 
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places are no more cowardly than any other places, and London was, at that 
time, the abode of the elite of the British aristocracy, for Parliament was in 
session. It is the shrinking of the peaceful masses before the bayonets of 
an army, or the pikes and bludgeons of a mob. 

Twenty-five millions in France, as gallant a population as any known in 
history, were for eight or ten years held in trembling awe by a handful of 
cut-throats, and thirty-six millions at the present day are governed not more 
by the living arm of Louis Napoleon, strong and skilful as it is, than by 
the dread of a visionary guillotine. ‘ Wherever the loyal people of any por- 
of the South can show their feelings with safety at the time, or with reason- 
able assurance of continued protection, there is loyalty enough. All along 
the banks of the Tennessee, as our gunboats ascended the river, the inhab- 
iants sent off the best from their plantations, and wept with joy at the sight 
of the old flag. 


FRENCH SYSTEM OF DRAFTING. 


Under French law, every birth in the Empire must be registered within 
48 hours, under pain of severe penalties. France is divided into 40,000 
communes, each of which has a Mayor, holding his appointment from the 
Department of the Interior at Paris, in all respects the most important 
branch of the French Government. It is in the presence of the Mayor that 
births are declared, and formally placed upon record for future reference 
and use. The law requires that the child iteelf be brought before the civic 
functionary, the name of the infant given, the names and condition of both 
pers given, also the sex of the child declared, and all the facts certified 

two credible witnesses, whose names, residence, and occupations, are 
so carefully recorded. 

It will be seen ata glance that the information thus obtained will be of 
immenee utility to the Government in conducting the operations of the con- 
scription, whose mechanicism may be described in a very few words: The 
Government calls for a contingent, let us suppose, of 100,000 recruits for 
1862. The Legislative Body authorizes the levy to be made. Each de- 
balsa of the Empire, of which there are now eighty-nine, is required to 

urnish a quota, based upon the amount of its population. The Mayors 
hold lists of all individuals born in their respective communes, and notifica- 
tions are sent to every male child born in 1842 (the drafting age being 
twenty years.) that he is to present himself on such a day, at the mazrie, to 
take part in the drawing. This notification is a mere formality, as every 
young man knows when he will be required to come forward; and it fre- 
‘quently happens that youthful Frenchmen, residing abroad, return to their 
native land at this period, for the special purpose of fulfilling a duty which, 
if they chose, might be readily avoided by simply remaining out of France. 

To illustrate the mode in which the drawing takes place, we will suppose 
that a particular commune is required to furnish 100 conscripts, the total 
number of eligible young men being, say 500. Five hundred bits of paper 
are cre in an urn, of which four hundred are blanks, and the remainder, 
marked from one to one hundred, oblige their holders to “fallin.” The 
400 who have escaped, are now exempt from military service, unless some 
extraordinary event, such as an invasion of France, should demand the call- 
ag ue of the entire arms-bearing population. 

his mode of raising recruits is simple enough, all being afforded a fair 
chance. As regards exemptions, the French eystem is scarcely less simple. 
In the first place, the conscripts undergo a rigid medical examination, and 
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if any are found laboring under physical disability, they are at once dis- 
charged. Next in order are the exemptions of soutiens de famille, or indi- 
viduals with families dependent upon them. Thus, the only son of a 
widowed mother is exempted. So also is the only brother of an orphan 
sister. Brothers of a soldier still serving in the army. are exempted until 
the latter's term shall expire, oniy one of a family being drawn at one 
time. A wife cannot exempt her husband, even if there be children, as the 
Jaw holds that young men ought not to marry until they have fulfilled their 
military obligations to the state. 

A last class of exemptions has a pecuniary feature. In former years— 
that is to say, up to 1856—no conecript, not exempt by physical debility, 
or by the other causes above enumerated, could escape service, except by 
procuring a substitute. This had given rise to a degrading species of trade 
or speculation, in which large numbers of man-sellers and buyers were en- 
gagea. But, under the system referred to, the conscript who bought a 
substitute, was responsible for his substitute, and, if the latter deserted or 
died, before the expiration of the seven years’ term, was liable to be forced 
back into the ranks. This system was abolished in 1856, by order of the 
Emperor; and the Government itself accepts pecuniary indemnity for the 
withdrawal of 4 conscript, and practically pays for his substitue by offerin 
an ample bounty to volunteers. It is arranged that the sum received an 
paid by Government shall vary according to the military exigencies of the 
country, but the present basis is as follows :—A conscript ‘is exempted for 
2400 francs, (S440) and the Government pays a bounty to volunteers 
SeuoNne to 2200 francs, ($440,) making I profit of 200 france by the ex- 
change. 


The above statement of French conscription certainly has some remark- 
able features of practical wisdom, equity and kindness. Assuming as its 
basis that the Government owns, or may rightly use, all its subjects at dis- 
cretion, and that their first and paramount duty is to support and protect 
it, we think it would be difficult, on{this theory, to improve this system. 
“It does, indeed, impose a grievous burden, but endeavors to muke it as 
equal and as easy to bear as possible. If we must have the shame and the 
curse of a military government, with its hated janizaries to mock and belie 
our Democracy, we know no easier or surer way to turn our vaunted lib- 
erties into eventual despotism. : 

Mark the idea underlying and vitalizing this whole system—that the Gov- 
ernment is everything, and the people merely its servants and tools. If it 
wants them for any purpose, it uses them, and all they have, at pleasure. 
Every man’s first duty is to the Government, to the privileged few who 
rule. He must not marry, nor commence a profession, nor attend to his 
own business, until the Government has got out of him and his its 
hon’s share. Here is the spirit, the very quintescence of despotism ; the 
all-pervading, all-controlling principle, that the people are to be used 
for the Government, instead of their using the Government only as their 
instrument solely for their own benefit. Such a perversion of popular 
Government is sure to follow, sooner or later, the adoption of the war-spirit 
and war-principle, now so triumphant all over our land. We acknowledge 
it to be, under the present state of things, an unavoidable necessity ; but, 
unless this necessity shall be hereafter avoided, by a better training of our 
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people, and the re-casting of public opinion in a mold more in accordance 
witk the gospel, our liberties are doomed to ultimate, if not speedy, extinc- 
tion. 


THE AGE OF PEACE. 


During Anniversary Week in Boston, we chanced to hear a beautiful dis- 
course on this subject by Rev. B. Peters, Williamsburgh, N. Y. Weare 
glad to find it published, and take the liberty of making some extracts: 


‘‘T frankly confess that this prediction of the prophet, (Isa ii. iv.) does 
not scem just how to be coming to its fulfilment. When a million of soldiers 
are marshalled in hostile array, and now are engaged, not in converting 
‘‘ their swords into plough-shares and their spears into pruning-hovks,”’ but 
tather changing their plough-shares into swords and their proning-hooks into 
spears—melting their church bells into cannon, preparing them fur the work 
of carnage and of death, it docs not seem, I grant, a very auspicious moment 
to refer to the prophecy of the text, and to herald the dawn of the Age of 
Peace. 

Still there is nothing in these events that should render you lukewarm in 
the cause of Peace, or shake your faith in the ibility of establishing a 
system of things among the natiuns, by which this great scourge of mankind 
may be swept forever from the world. To me, it seems we have every reason 
to be encouraged. I know we are apt to be too much inftuenced in our 
opinions by what, we see upon the surface. We pay too little attention to 
the real philosophy of these questions. We do not look with a sufficiently 
clear-eyed penetration through the apparent to the real, basing our opinions 
and hopes, nut upon the changing, shifting scenes of the hour, but upon 
those permanent moral forces through which God works, and which never 
fail to accomplish what they clearly promise. 

. The most important changes in the condition of the world, and the progress 
of our race, have not been brought about by great convulsions, but have- 
always followed in their wake. Commotions have been the instrumentalities 
by which the Old in customs and institutions, has been broken up. and the 
world has been prepared for the New. Inthe Providence of Gud, commo- 
tion is the subsoil ploughing by which the field of een improvement is 
prepared for the seed of the new Era, which is left to grow in peace and 
quiet after the commotion has passed away, bringing forth in due time its 
bountiful sheaves and its golden grain. 

Those who believe that the disputes of nations can never be settled in any 
other way than by an appeal to the sword, have no doubt, recently received 
large accessions to their numbers. Upon every hand we hear men predict- 
ing that our national difficulty will convert us into a great martial people, 
and this present complication once settled, we shall go forth into schemes of 
conquest, and shall yet astonish the world by the vastness of our Em- 
pire. Let us check this evil tendency betimes. Nothing could be more fa- 
tal than the adoption of such a line of policy. We should seek to prepare 
the public mind for a higher and morally a sublimer idea of our national 
destiny. If we are a Christian people, and would be true to our opportu- 
nities, we must work for far more beneficial results, than are to be found b 
a martial spirit and a warlike people. Let us not repeat the follics of the 
old and broken Empires of the past, but rather let us lead the van among 
the kingdoms of the present, in ushering in the new Era, that already stands 
knocking at the door, waiting to be admitted to the nations of the earth. 
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Our national complication, not only with a wicked and causeless rebellion 
at home, but sorecently with a selfish and threatening power abroad, brin 
this subject vividly before us, and invests it with an importance which in 
ordinary times it would not and could not possess. 


POSSIBILITY OF SUPERSEDING WAR BY PEACEFUL MEANS. 


For years, after studying the process, in the historyand the advancement 
of nations, by which our present systems of adjudication were brought into 
existence, I have been convinced, that the same principles of law carried up 
higher and applied to national, as they are now applied to individual com- 
as raed would do away with the cruel and barbarous necessity of war. 

his has grown into a conviction with me; and that convictiun is stronger 
to-day than ever before. ° 

Under existing clrcumstances war can’t be avoided. As the world is, and 
has been, governed, it may be forced upon the best people on earth, and 
become unavoidable to them. And yet 1 can conceive it pussible, and that 
ee can be made apparent to all reasonable, thinking men, for the 

ations to unite in surrounding themselves with such safe-guards as to avoid 
war, and render it next to impossible. Perhaps no single nation can elfect 
this change; yet two or three of the leading Christian nations could do it. 
When it is brought about, it must be done by a confederation of Nations. 
And whenever the Christian nations are suficiently advanced in true and 
thorough Christianization, they will look for such an end, and will find their 
highest goud in adopting a system of international regulations by which 
pete will become the settled policy of the world, and war will henceforth 

unknown. 

In the crade ages of the past, before our present system of jurisprudence 
caine intv existence, alf disputes, not only those between sovereign States 
alone, but those between dependent communities and neighborhoods, and 
even those between private individuals, were settled by a personal cunflict. 
_ Phe methods of conilict varied in different localities and different generatiuns, 
just as to-day trial by judge or jury changes, and now varies slightly in dif- 
ferent countrics. But the old feudal method, aside from these slight modi- 
fications, Was the ‘trial by combat;"’? the new method is regulated upon 
principles of equity, and its aim is justice and security. The change from 
the former to the latter, was an important step in the progress of the world ; 
and yet it was so gradual, that it would be difficult to mark the precise pe- 
riod in the history of Eurupe, when the change was brought about. 

The first recognized principles of law were those which prescribed the 
rules for the ‘ trial by combat.’? They only laid down the rules by which 
the tight snould be conducted. The nations of the earth in their relations 
to each other, have advanced somewhat, but not far beyond this condition. 
In the course of generations, in settling the disputes of individuals, it be- 
came ever more and more distinctly the object of the law-makers to attain 
justice, and to take, so far as possible, all advantages out of the hands of 

Light, and to deal justly by Right and Truth. 
The history of the feudal ages is a history of the progress of the world in 
this direction. At first all disputes were settled by physical force, not only 
between the lords, the dwellers in mountain fastnesses, but between their vas- 
6als, the humble tillers of the soil. At length the disputes between the lat- 
ter were returcd for adjudication to their masters, who became their judges, 
and fighting arung the masses was prohibited. During this period fight- 
ing was a luxury in which the gentry alone indulged. ‘They fought ona 
large scale, when they did fight; but owing to the limitations affixed, this 
barbarous practice became less and less frequent. 
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Tt was in this way that a system of jurisprudence ually developed it- 
self, and principles of a wide and most beneficent application were more dis- 
tinctly and generally recognized, until they grew up into a great system by 
which the interests of individaals, of whole families, of corporate bodies, in 
fact of all communities less than sovereign States, were ultimately regulated 
and protected. Thus in a few generations, the causes of fierce petty disputes 
and feuds were lessened, and became almost unknown. Those that do oc- 
cur, are now mostly settled in a quiet and peaceable way. It is thie change 
that has made modern society what it is. We hardly know how much we 
are indebted to it, and how much it has done for the advancement of the 
world. It was a great step in advance of ancient wrong and barbarity. It 
opened to man larger opportnnities for cultivating the arts of peace, for in- 
creasing human comfort, and for diffusing the knowledge and spirit of the 
Christian religion. It went fur towards equalizing the rights of individuals, 
and opened up more and more to all classes in society better means for im- 
provement. It prepared the way for the sacred rights of property ; and the 
masses, instead of remaining the serfs of feudal lords, became proprietors of 
the soil which they tilled, and thus became their own masters. The change 
lifted and partly removed the dark cloud of barbarism which had for ages 
enwrapped the earth in almost total gloom. It brought light not only into 
the ordinary relations of life, but shed ite lustre on international affairs, 80 
that the disputes between sovereign States, and between such States and their 
disaffected sections, have been growing less frequent, and less and less like- 
ly to run into the extreme of war. ‘lhe steps of progress over which the 
world has passed to its present condition, have been gradual. Not one, 
but two, three, four, if not five conturies have been consumed in the devel- 
opement of those systems of jurisprudence now recognized by the Christian * 
Nations. 

You can readily imagine that the first efforts put forth in rude states of 
society to settle private disputes in some better way than by physical force, 
must have been more or less, like anew invention in mechanics, clumsy 
and ineffectual. For many generations they amounted to nothing move 
than modifications of the ‘trial by combat ;” ‘it was a resort to phy- 
sical expertness or strength modified by certain rules and regulations. But 
out of these rules and regulations there grew up a new order of things. 
They were the buds and blossoms that flowered out and ultimately ripened 
into a new age—into that advanced condition of society by which we are 
now blessed. It took these buds of feudal custom, these blossoms of im- 
perfect law, many generations to ripen into the fruit we are now constantly 
gatheaing. During the ripening process, owing to the tardiness of the 
growth, the friends of progress, who saw a change was needed and improve- 
ment possible, no doubt often, like the friends of peace, despaired ; but 
the growth matured into new and higher forms of law, until the world has 
been enriched by those beneficent systems of jurisprudence which sprang 
out of the rich feudal soil of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

Though, in this way systems of jurisprudence have been established to 
settle the disputes and to define the rights of individuals, of corporate bo- 
dies, and of all communities less important than independent States, yet it 
is a fact, that no perfect system of international law has developed itself, by 
which to regulate in all cases international affairs, and to define the rights 
of sovereign States. Still they are growing in the right direction; and 
with every new complication that occurs, the principles of internationvl law 
are brought out more distinctly defined and settled, new principles are es- 
tablished, and thus a thorough system of international law is developing 
itself, so that with every new generation the disputes between nations be- 
. come less frequent, and there is a more decided tendency to compose na- 
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tional difficulties by diplomacy rather than the sword. May we not fondly 
hope, that the age is rapidly advancing, in which the disputes between na- 
tions and their discontented subjects, and between sovereign States, will 
no longer be referred to the arbitrament of the sword, but to leading and 
authorized jurists, who shall settle the questions in dispute, not by physical 
strength, or as caprice may dictate, but according to principles of justice 
and rules provided for such cases ? 

I feel sure that the time must come, and may now be nearer at hand than 
we are aware, in which national disputes, like those of private individuals 
and corporate bodies now settled in courts of law, will be adjudged before 
a great International Tribunal. As yet they are left in the handsof a priv- 
iliged few, who are guided too much by the passions and prejudices of the 
populace, and who for sinister purposes often inflame those nee and 
Peaaices to secure ulterior and ambitious ends, who beguile the people 
and incite them to a bloody conflict. What a sad spectacle, confirming 
this fact, does the South to-day present! Thus we see that though indi- 
viduals and corporate bodies have been delivered from the thraldom of the 
feudal system, the Nations of the earth are not yet free from its fetters. 
Before they can be released, certain important steps must be taken. The 
present system of international law must become more perfect. An Interna- 
tional Tribunal, and an International Police force to give authority to its 
decisions, must supersede the cumbersome and expensive Navies and Ar- 
mies now floating upon the seas, or kept in the military camps of the na- 
tions. 

What we have foreshadowed is clearly within the sphere of human possi- 
bility; and events are now transpiring that render it probable, and may 
bring it to pass before the present generation shall pass away. Our na- 
tional complication, and the changes in the modes of warfare that seem al- 
ready to have been introduced thereby, are not calculated to destroy, but to 
encourage the hopes of the true friends of Peace. They do not repress, 
but awaken such reflections and hopes as I have referred to. Instead of 
destroying our faith in the possibility of establishing such conditions of 

eace, our national circumstances should awaken us to see the necessity of 
it, and should convince us that more decided steps should long since have 
been taken in this direction. The privileged classes of Europe, and the 
military leaders of our own country, may not see their immediate interests 
in this direction; but the great commercial, agricultural, and manufactur- 
ing classes of all nations can, through this channel alone, find their true 
welfare and deliverance from those serious interruptions to which they are 
too often subjected. These classes should in all countries organize them- 
selves into compact and living Peace Societies; they should push forward 
the glorious enterprise until crowned with success. 3 

We find our greatest source of hope to-day in the fact that the few are 
less and Jess, and the many are more and more, determining the policy of 
Nations. ‘The masses have no interest in keeping up the present ruinous 
and expensive systems of national defence. Are we willing any longer 
to leave our interests and the peace of our country, at the mercy of a few 
desperate party leaders, who when they see the least chance of pononne 
their selfish and ambitious purposes by so Ne can involve a happy and 
& prosperous people in the horrors of a fierce bloody warP With such 
a system as I have indicated firmly established, our present rebellion could 
not have taken place. The incentives to war, the means to carry it on, 
would have been lacking. In that case the States which now profess them- 
selves so sorely aggrieved, would have had but one way open through which 
to find redress. That would have been a legal one. The Confederate States 
in that case would havs entered a complaint against the U. States, and 
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the case would have been decided, not only according to certain definite 
international rules provided for such cases, but according to the principles 
_and obligations of our Constitution, the original compact to which the 

eople of all the States were parties, and by which they are all mutually 
bound: Had the case been decided in favor of the plaintiffs, the indepen- 
dence of the Confederate States would have been acknowledged, or else 
their grievances would have been redressed; but had the decision been 
against them, the case would have been dismissed from the court, and that 
would have been the end of it. 
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How to pisarM aN Enewy.—It is said that bees and wasps will not sting 
& person whose skin is imbued with honey. Hence those who are much 
exposed to the venom of these little creatures, when they have occasion to 
hive bees, or to take a nest of wasps, smear their face and hands with 
honey, which is found to be the best preservative. When we are annoyed 
with insult persecution and opposition from perverse and malignant mea, 
the defence against their venom is to have our spirit bathed in honey. Let 
every part be saturated with meekness, Sarasa forbearance and pa- 
tience ; and the most spiteful enemy will be disappointed in his endeavors 
to inflict a sting. We shall remain uninjured, while his venom returns to 
corrode his own malignant bosom; or what is far better, the honey with 
which he comes into contact, will neutralize his gall; the coals of forgiving 
love will dissulve his hatred, and the guod returned for evil will overcome 
evil with good. 


CoBpEN aGaInsT ARMAMENTS.—In England and all over Europe, the great 
practical question of statesmen respects preparation for war in time of peace; 
and every nation is there taxing its utmost energies, in a war of competition, 
to see which can sustain the largest scale of armaments as a test of its 
strength. Against this insane, suicidal logic, such men as Richard Cobden 
are entering their protest, and pressing the ad hominem argument from our 
own example in the following style : 


‘‘T have always been accustomed to understand that money was the ainew 
of war, and that to be well armed, was to be well fortified in your finances. 
I do not believe that the strength of a nation depends so much on its arma- 
ments, as on its resources ; and I deny the doctrine, that it is necessary, in 
order to impress your policy or counsels upon the rest of the world, that 
you should always present yourself in the attitude of large armaments. 

Take the case of America. Every one has complained that America is 
very overbearing in her foreign policy. Now, bearing in mind that Ameri- 
ca wag never armed by more than 14,000 or 15,000 soldiers, and never 
would have a fleet, and that during the last ten years she certainly has nev- 
er had more than one line-of-battle ship ; if America played the bully with- 
out arms, what was it that impressed her will on the rest of the world? 
Undoubtedly it was because you gave her credit for vast resources behind 
her, which were not necessarily displayed in a state of armed defence. 
What has been the result in the present deplorable war going on in Ameft- 
ca? You have seen that country manifesting a power such as | have no 
hesitation in saying no nation of the same population ever manifested in the 
same time. No country in Europe, possessing twenty millions of people, 
could put forth the might, and show the resources — the men, the money, 
and the equipmente—which the Federal States has done during the last 
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twelve months. Taking the whole country together, about 30,000,000 

ple had kept nearly 1,000,000 men in arms, and they had, on the whole, 
besa equipped and supplied as no other army ever was before. Why was 
this? Simply because the Americans had not exhausted themselves previ- 
ously by high taxation. They were a prosperous people. Their wages and 
protits were high, because taxation was luw ; and as they were earning twice 
as much as the peuple of Eurupe, when war broke out, they had to restrict 
themselves to one-half their enjoyments, and they thus found the means of 
carrying on the war. Thét is a doctrine which applies to us as well as to 
America ; and I deny the ductrine that a nation increases its power, and is 
better prepared to carry on war, because it keeps always a large war estab- 
lishment in time of peace.”’ 


A Wak-scene aT wipnicut.—As I sit to-night, writing this epistle, the 
dead and wounded are all around me. The knife of the surgeon is busy at 
work, and amputated legs and arms lie scattered in every direction. ‘The 
cries of the suilering victims, and the groans of those who patiently await 
medical attendance, are most distressing to any one who has any sympathy 
with his fellow-men. All day long they have tec coming in, and they are 
placed upon the decks and within the cabins of the steamers, and wherever 
else they can find a resting-place. I hope my eyes may never again look 
upon such sights. Men with their entrails pene others with broken © 
arins and legs, others with bullets in their breasts.or shoulders, and one 
poor wretch I fuund whose eyes had been shot entirely away. All kinds of 
conceivable wounds ure tu be seen, in all parts of the body, and frum all 
varieties of weapuns. 


A Distntgrestep Opinion.—The Canadian Baptist, published at Torohto, 
eays :—‘* The war in which the United States is now engaged, while bluody 
aud fratricidal in the extreme, was thrust upon them by the secession of 
the Suuth. If war is ever unavoidable, it was so in this case. It was nut 
lust of dominion which led the Nurth to oppuse the South, but absulute ne- 


cessity. War orruin, temporary evil, or eternal weakness and peril, were 
the only alternatives.”’ 


DECIMATION OF THE INDIANA TROOPS. — Out of the 60,000 men sent forth 
by Indiana to assist in crushing out the rebellion, it is estimated that 6,000 
have been already lost in battle, and by casualties and disease. Probably 
half as many more, who yet remain in the service, are permanently disabled 
by the hardships and exposures of military life, and will ultimately have to 
be discharged. 


Meworiats or Civit Srrire.—Rome refused to her generals the honors 
of a triumph over Romans, as likely to perpetuate bitter memories that 
Ought to be effaced as suon as possible. It would be well for the reputed . 
Christianity of the 19th century to learn a lesson of wise and generous for- 
bearance from pagan Rome. Charles Sumner, observing the disposition to 
record certain battles on the standards of our troops engaged in them, 
offered a resolution, ‘‘ that it was inexpedient that the victories obtained 
Over our own citizens, be placed on regimental colors.’”’ We are ashamed 


to say that this slight attempt at Christian sentiment was refused by our 
Senate, 2 | 
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How many mothers in our land are weeping, 
This very day. 

For their beloved, who in death are sleeping, 
| Far, far away. 


These on the gory field of battle perished, 
In war’s fierce strife ;— 
There they, the fervently beloved and cherished, 


Breathed out their life. 


No tender heart received with fond affection 
Their parting sigh ; 
No grateful fingers closed, in sad dejection, 
. The dying eye. 


No dear, familiar forms of home surround them, 
Our young and brave ; 

But sights and sounds ot horror all around them, 
With none to save. 


Some in the crowded camp are slowly dying, 
From day to day : 
And some in fever's wild delirium lying, 
Waste life away. 


How vain are now sweet thoughts of home that brighten 
The languid cye! 

And those dear hopes that come their grief to lighten, 
For they must die. 


The places that have known them once shall never, 
‘ Oh, nevermore ! | 
Know them again, for they must leave forever 
This mortal shore. 


O Christ! in itying mercy be Thou near them ! 
ieve, sustain ; 
Thou only in that darkest hour can cheer them— 
Earth’s help is vain ! | 


Oh, mothers, mothers! in your bitter anguish 
Look up above ! 

And when your stricken hearts within you languish, 
Still trust his love ; 


His love, who sees your tears so thickly falling, 
And counts them too ; 

Who hears the sighs upon his mercy calling, 
Who pities you! 


Who through the darkness and the storm is guiding 
Our nation on ; 
In glorious wisdom over all presiding, 
On Heaven’s high throne. 
Vermont Chronicle. 
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BRITISH NEUTRALITY : 
HOW VIEWED BY AMERICANS. 


A hundred and fifty years ago, Scotland, then an independent kingdom, 
was, by an act of her own Parliament, annexed to England, and became a 
part of the British Empire. Scotland consented to the union on certain 
clearly expressed conditions in regard to her peculiar code of laws, her es- 
tablished Church, the number of her representatives in the House of Lords, 
and other like matters. 

Now, suppose the Scotland of to-day, under the false pretext that the 
Queen or her Parliament had violated sume of the conditions of the act of 
union, should summon her ancient Purliament, repeal her act consenting to 
the union with Evgland, hunt up some seedy scion of the house of Stuar , 
place him on a throne in the dilapidated palace of Holyrood, and hail him 
‘* king of Scotland.’’ Suppose the new King and Parliament should rai:e 
an army, and fit out ships to maintain her rebellion, seizing Stirling Castle, 
Edinburg Castle, and the other royal ‘keeps and garrisons from John 0’ 
Groat’s House to the Tweed ; stealing all the arms in the arsenals, and all 
the treasure in the coffers of her Majesty, and proceeding to bombard and re- 
duce the only two or three loyal fortresses north of that river. Suppose 
nearly all the Scotchmen in the British army and navy should turn traitors 
to the crown, and surrender important posts on the land, and valuable sbips 
on the sea into the bands of the rebels, the rebel officers taking new commit- 
sions in the Scotch service. Suppose the Scots should pour troups in large 
masses down upon the English burders, cominanded by officers who had just 
deserted the service of Queen Victoria, and furnished with cannon, rifles, 
powder, shell and shot, stolen from her garrisons ; and from stratayetic points 
threaten to sack Newcastle and Carlisle, to burn Liverpool and Bristol, 
speedily to take posssession of London, organize their treasonable Parliament 
at Westminster, and lodge their fugitive king in Buckingham Palace. 
Giving rein to the m»b, and license to ruffiianism, suppose the Scotch should 
maltreat every English tourist fuund among their lakes and mountains, and 
every English merchant trading in their cities, scourging some, haaging oth- 
ers, and hunting all who tried to escape over the borders like beasts of prey. 
and (perhaps worse than all in this venal age), utterly refuse to pay their 
indebtment to the merchants of London and Liverpool, and the munutuctu- 
rers of Manchester and Birmingham, and return their protested notes accom- 
panied with the must insulting letters. Among other acts of the so-called 
Scotch Parliament, suppose they should pass a law authorizing letters of 
marque, whose every provision was redolent of rascality, offering a tempta- 
tion to every corsair that infesta the seas, to take commissions, and sweep the 
ocean of English commerce, stimulating their thirst for gold and blood by a 
reward of £20 sterling for every English mariner whom they would shoot, 
drown or butcher. 

In the face of such facts as these, and while England was putting 
forth all her might to crush this rebellion, appealing to the loy- 
alty of her own people, and the sympathy of constitutional Governments w 
sustain her, suppose one of our leading statesmen should propose in our Sen- 
ate urging the Government of the United States to recognize the independence 
of Scotland, while the President should issue a grave proclamation recogniz- 
ing the Scotch rebels as ‘* belligerents’”’ in the international sense of that 
term, and proposing to treat their letters of marque as Jegal documents, and 
all ships, goods and men captured under them, as prizes and prisoners ac- 
cording to the law of nations. What would the statesmen and people of 
England say to this? Would they not ask: + Does not the government of 
the United States remember that it has a solemn treaty of amity and com- 
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merce with the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; that Scot- 
land is embraced within this geographical designation ; that Victoria I. is 
the sovereign of this.realm, and not Charles IJ]; that our gracious ruler 
dwells at Buckingham Palace, not at Holyrood House ; that the British Par- 
liament sitsat Westminster, not at Edinburgh; that a scion of the illustrious 
house of Russell is our Foreign Secretary, not some rebel Rob Roy of the 
Highlands; that our Embassador at Washington is Lord Lyons, not a bevy 
of wandering fugitives from heyond the Tweed, styling themselves ‘* Com- 
missioners’? More than all, suppose it should turn out that thie Scotch re- 
bellion was utterly causeless, and was set on foot, not because of any viola- 
tion of the act of union, but, was fomented under falee pretexte for the pur- 
se of establishing despotism at home, extending the curse of human slave 
into all the Colonies of Great Britain, and ultimatly re-opening the Afri- 
can slave-trade to supply the victims of their cupidity ? hat, then, would 
the people of England, and of the whole civilized world, say of such conduct 
on the part of the American Government?—N. Y. Trib. 


Such is the view taken by our people of the course which England claims as 
fair and friendly toward us. Her vaunted neutrality they regard, in ite or- 
— igin and purpose, as a stab at the life of our Government, and her claim of 
friendship in what she has done, they deem an insult to their common sense. 
Under the present pressure, they restrain themselves ; but from the silent 
effervescence of such feelings among the entire mass of our people, the friends 
of peace between the two countries cannot avoid gloomy furebodings of what 
may come at no very distant day. 


ILLUST RATIONS OF WAR. 


Bowlk-KNIFE Conriict.— While the fightwas raging on the Ridge, a eol- 
dier belunging tv the 25th Missouri, and a member of u Missiesippi company 
became separated from their commands, and found each other climbing the 
same fence. The rebel had one of those long knives made of a file, which the 
South has so extensiviey paraded, but sv rarely used ; and the Missourian 
had one also, having picked it up on the field. I'he rebel challenged his ene- 
my to a fair, open cumbat with the knife, intending to bully him, no doubt ; 
and the challenge was promptly accepted. The two removed their coata, 
rolled up their s.ceves, and began. ‘The Mississippian had more skill, and 
his opponent more strength; and consequently the latter could not strike his 
enemy, while he received several cuts on the head and breast. The blood 
began sear: down the Unionist’s face, almost blinding him, and be became 
desperate, for he saw the secessionist was unhurt. He made a feint ; the rebel 
‘ Jeaned forward to arrest the blow; bat employing too much energy, ho 
could not recover himself at once. The Missourian perceived his advantage, 
and knew he could not lose it. In five seconds more it would be two late. 
His enemy, glaring at him like a wild beast, was on the eve of striking again. 
Another feint, another dodge on the rebel’s part, and then the blade of the 
-Miesobrian hurled through the air, and fell with tremendous force upon the 
Mississippian’s neck, The blood spurted from the throat, and the head fell 
over, almost entirely severed from the body. Ghastly sight, too ghastly even 
for the doer of the deed! He fainted at the spectacle, weakened by the loss 
of his own blood, and was soon after butchered by a Seminole, who saw him 
sink.to the earth. 
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FIGHT BETWEEN THE REBELS AND THEIR ALLIES.—A body of 300 or 400 In- 
dians were discovered firing from a thick cluster of post oaks into two or 
three companies of Arkansas soldiers, marching in McCulloch’s division to- 
ward the upper part of the Ridge. The major of the battalion seeing this, 
hallooed out to them that they were firing upon their own friends, and placed 
his white handkerchief on his sword and waved it in the air. The Indians 
either did not see or did not care for the flag of trace, but poured two vol- 
leys into the Arkansas, killing among others the Major himeelf. The pre- 
sumption then was that the Cherokees had turned traitors; and the secession 
soldiers were immediately ordered to charge upon them. They did so ; and 
for an hour a terrible fight ensued between them and their late savage allies, 
in which it is stated some 250 were killed and wounded on both sides. The 
Indians suffered severely, as they were driven from their hiding places, and 
shot and butchered without mercy. A person who witness this part of 
the fight, says it was the most bluody and desperate that occurred on the field, 
being conducted with the most reckless and brutal energy by the two parties, 
of whom it would be difficult to say which was the most barbarous. On the 
dead savages were found, in some instances, two or three scalps, fastened to 
their belts by thongs of leather! 


RECKLESSNESS OF LIFE BY THE LOYAL TROOPS.—A captain of one of the com- 
panies received two balls through his hat and three through his coat, with- 
_ out being conscious of his narrow escape until after the battle. A lieutenant 
seized the colors of one of the regiments, after the ensign had been shot down, 
and bore them for a quarter of an hour in the thickest of the fight. I 
observed several soldiers who were half covered with blood, about to go 
on the ficld again ; and they would have done so, had they not been ordered 
by the surgeons to the hospital. Even then, one of the determined fellows 
escaped, and carried his musket into another regiment. Seven privates who 
had been struck in the arm and head, went to the surgeons, and asked them 
to extract the balls as soon as possible, that they might again participate in 
the action. Their request was granted, and five of them returned to the field. 


A Deata-StruccLe.—Pea Ridge Fight. One of the Texas soldiers was ad- 
vancing with his bayonet upon a Lieutenant of the 9th Iowa, whose sword 
had been broken. The officer saw his intention, avoided the thrust, fell down - 
at his foeman’s feet, caught hold of bis legs, threw him heavily to the ground, 
and before he could rise, drew along knife from his adversary’s belt, and bur- 
ied it in his bosom. The Texan, with dying grasp, seized the Lieutenant b 
the hair, and sank down lifeless, bathing the brown leaves with his blood. 
So firm was the hold of the nerveless hand that it was necessary to cut the 
ee the head of the officer before he could be freed from the corpse of 
the foe. 


Burke on Civin War.—War suspends the rules of moral obligation, and 
what is long suspended, is in danger of being totally abrogated. Civil wars 
strike ig ale of all into the manners of the people. ‘hey vitiate their 
politics ; they corrupt their morals; they pervert even the natural taste 
and relish of equity and justice. By teaching us to consider our fellow- 
creatures in a hostile light, the whole body of our nation becomes gradual- 
ly lesa dear to us. The very names, affection and kindred, which were the 
bond of charity while we agreed, become new incentives to hatred and rage, 
and the communion of our country is destroyed. 


Ge 
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: AFTER-SCENES OF BATTLE. 


Art Fort Donetson.—Federals and rebels were promiscuously mingled, 
sometimes grappled in the fierce death-throe, sometimes facing each other, 
as they gave and received the fatal shot or thrust, sometimes lying across 
one another, and again heaped in piles which ay six or seven deep. I could 
imagine nothing more terrible than the silent indications of agony 
that marked the features of the pale corpscs which lay at every step. 
Though dead, and rigid in every muscle, they still writhed and seemed to 
turn tu catch the passing breeze for a cooling breath. Staring eyes, gaping 
mouths, clenched hands, and strangely contracted limbs, seemingly drawn 
into the smallest compass, as if by a mighty effort to rend asunder some ir- 
resistible bond which held them down to the torture of which they died. 
One sat against a tree, and, with mouth and eyes wide open, looked up 
into the sky, as if to catch a glance at its fleeting epirit. Another clutch- 
ed the branch of an overhanging tree, and hung half suspendcd, as in the 
denth-pang he raised himself partly from the ground, The other hand 

rasped his faithful musket, and the compression vf the mouth told of the 
oar which would have been fatal to a foe, had life ebbed a minute 
later. <A third clung with both hands to a bayonet which waa buried in 
the ground, in the act of striking fur the heart of a rebel fue. Great num- 
bers lay in heaps, just as the fire of the artillery mowed them down, man- 
ling their forms into an almost undistinguishable mass. Many of our men 

ad evidently fallen victims to the rebel sharpshooters ; for they were 
pierced through the head by rifle bullets, some in the forehead, some in the 
eyes, others on the bridge of the nose, in the cheeks, and in the mouth. 

Many of the rebels, suys another writer, were horribly wounded, muetly 
by our Minnic rifles and Enfield muskets, and usualy in the face or on the 
head. Poor fellows lay upon the ground, with their eyes and noses carried 
away, their brains vozing from their crania, their mouths shot into horrible 
disfiguration, making a hidcous spectacle, that must haunt those who saw 
x fur many future days, and rise in horror through many distempered 

reams. 

The 11th Illinois suddenly coming upon the enemy, was forced to retreat 
beneath an awful shower of balls. The major then called for volunteers to 
bring off the wounded. Twenty or thirty started, crawling, and they 
brought off a few ; but some of them were wounded in the attempt. Again 
voluntecrs were called for ; and they approached amid an awful fire. when 
one of our wounded beckoned them away. The attempt was madness. 
Just then the leaves took fire ; and covered by smoke, our men rushed in 
and saved a few more; but the clothes of these had taken fire, and sume 
perished miserably. Those who were left, of course perished. 

A Father and his Son.—I saw an old gray-haired man, mortally wound- 
ed, endeavoring to stop, with a strip of his coat, the life-tide flowing from 
the bosom of his son, a youth of twenty years. The boy told the father it 
was useless, he could not live; and, while the devoted parent was atill 
striving feebly to save him who was perhaps his first born, a shudder cit 
through the trame of the would-he preserver, his bead fell upon the m 
of the youth, and his gray hairs were bathed in death with the expiring 
blood of his misguided son. I saw the twain an half hour after, and youth 
and age were locked lifeless in one another's arms. 


A young Rebel and his Mother.—A dark-haired young man, of apparent™ 
ly twenty-two or three, I found leaning against a tree, his breast pierced 
by a bayonet. He said he lived in Alabama ; that he had joined the rebels 
in pi to his parents’ wishes; that his mother, when she found be 
would go into the army, had given him her blessing, a Bible, and a lock of 
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her hair. The Bible lay half-opened upon the ground, and the hair, a dark 
lock tinged with gray, that had been between the leaves, was in his hand. 
Tears were in his eyes, as he thought of the anxious mother, pausing per- 
haps amid her prayers to listen for the long-expected footetepe of her son, 
whe would never more return. In the lock of hair, even more than in the 
sacred volume, religion was revealed to the dying young man; and I saw 
him lift the tress again and again to his lips, as his eyes looked dimly 
across the misty sea that bounds the shores of Life and Death ; as if he saw 
his mother reaching out to him with the arms that had nursed him in his 
infancy, to die, alas! fighting against his country, and her counsels whose 
memory lived latest in his departing soul. 


KINDNESS ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. — A rebel soldier, (at Fort Donelson) a 
member of the Tenth (Irish) Tennessee Regiment, was lying just inside of 
the fortifications. His glazing eyes gave assurance that life was 
embraced in minutes. He held a rosary and a crucifix in his hand, and his 
moving lips were doubtless offering a prayer. He had evidently endeavor- 
ed to kneel, but was too weak. One of our soldiers saw and hurried to as- 
sist him in his attitude of prayer ; and while engaged in this kind office, a 
shot from the rebel cannon, struck and killed them both. 


In some instances I noticed wounded foes lying near each other who were 
offering water to one another frum their canteens; and so humane and 
gentle were our living to the wounded and dying enemy, that one would 
have supposed they were the nearest and closest friends. One fierce rebel, 
however, 8 Mississippian, refused all aid, though badly wounded, and had 
endeavored to shoot a member of one of the Indiana regiments who had ap- 
eee to render him assistance, which 80 outraged the -hearted sol- 

ler that he lifted his musket to blow out his enemy’s brains, A moment’s 
reflection, however, made him magnanimous, and he left the Mississippian 
to take care of himself. 


Barr Le-FIELD-HORRORS.—The appeurance of the hill and woods shelled by 

Gen. Sigel’s division, attested the terrific shower of missiles that fell upon 
them. Walking over the ground immediately after the flight of the ene- 
my, and the pursuit by our forces, I found it thickly strown with dead and 
wounded, most of them having fallen by the deadly artillery projectiles. 
On the hill, where the cannonade had been severe, trees, rocks and earth 
bore witness to its fierceness. Fifteen wounded rebels lay in one group, 
and were piteously imploring each passer-by for water and relief for their 
wounds. A few rods from them was another, whose arm had been torn off 
by a cannon shot, leaving the severed member on the prune a few feet dis- 
tant. Near him was the dead body ofa rebel, whose legs and one arm bad 
been shattered by a single shot. hind a tree, a few yards distant, was 
stretched a corpse with two-thirds of its head blown away by the explosion 
of a shell, and near it a musket broken into three pieces. Still further 
along was the body of a rebel soldier who had been killed by a grapeshot 
through the breast. A letter had fallen from his pocket, which, on exam- 
ination, proved to be a long and well written love epistle from his betrothed 
in East Tennessee. Around him in all directions, were his dead and dying 
comrades, some stretched at full length on the turf, and others contorted as 
if in extreme agony. 

The bursting of shells had set fire to the dry leaves on the ground, and 
the woods were burning in every direction. Efforts were made to remove 
the wounded before the flames should reach them. Several were after- 
wards found in secluded spouts, some of them still alive, but horribly burned 
and blackened by the conflagration. 
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Stripping the dead.—The rebels, in nearly every instance, removed the 
shoes from the dead and mortally wounded both of their own army and 
ours. Of all the corpses I saw, I do not think that one-twentieth had been 
left with their shoes untouched. In‘some cases pantaloons were taken, and 
occasionally an overcoat or a blouse was missing. * ® For ten miles on 
the road by which the rebels retreated, the houses were full of wounded. 
The whole line of buildings on the route hence to Keetsville, is one grand 
hospital. 


FOREIGN INTERVENTION. 


This has long been the chief hope of the South, and fearof the North, 
in our present troubles ; but from the right sort of intervention we should 
expect only desirable results. Unfortunately, intervention has all along 
meant covert hostility to our government by abetting the rebellion. I 
foreign powers, deploriug its evils, would, in good faith and real friendsbip, 
endeavor, in the spirit of their treaties with us, to dissuade our rebels 
from continuing their efforts to overthrow the government they have sworm 
to obey and support, they might do much to restore peace and prosperity. 
It is only such intervention that any other nation ought for a moment to 
attempt or sanction. We are glad, after a thousand rumors, that England, 
or France, or both, would interfere on behalf of our rebels to aid them in 
dismembering our Republic, to find Russia reported as anxious to see our 
‘*war ended by a prudent and honorable compromise, and implorin g Amer- 
ica not to divide, but to bring together and re-unite adversaries who ought 
always to remain brothers.’’ 


On this the N. Y. Times, (Aug. ce well gays, ‘** Foreign mediation 
resting upon such a basis as this, would have much to recommend it. All 
the suggestions of intervention which have come from other quarters, have 
assumed, a8 @ sine gua non, the division of the Union, and the independence 
of the Southern Confederacy. This has been the burden of everything said 
by the English and French press upon the subject. Such intervention is 
simply the most aggravated form of hostility to the United States, and the 
most effecttve method of giving aid and comfort to the rebellion. The sug- 

tion of such an intervention, merely indicates the wish of those propos- 
ing it, for the disruption of the American Republic, and can never be regard- 
ed as a friendly offer, or as emanating from any feeling but one of intense 
and radical hostility. | 

From Russia, aie has no interest in our destruction, we might ressona- 
bly have anticipated a more just and sensible proposition. Weare not eur 
prised, therefore, to find in the organ of the Russian Government such a 
suggestion. If Russia, or any other foreign Power, can bring the people of 
the South, or those who control their action, to see the folly of continuing 
this rebellion, and induce them to return to the Union, we have no doubt 
the people of the North will very readily assent to any terms compatible 
with national honor, and essential to the protectien and preservation of 
Southern rights. They have proved this willingness too often already to 
leave it in any doubt. If En Nand and France would unite with Russia in 
pressing upon the Southern States the considerationg which have weight 
with the Russian Government, and would make their combined protest 
against a division of the Union, they would contribute something toward 
terminating the injurious civil war which they all affect to deplore.’’ 
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THE VOLUNTEER’S BURIAL. 


Tis eve! one brightly beaming star 
Shines from the eastern heavens afar, 
To light the footsteps of the brave, 
Slowly marching to a comrade’s grave. 


The northern wind haa sunk to sleep ; 

The sweet south breathes, as low and deep, 
The martial clank is heard, the tread 

Of those who bear the silent dead. 


And whose the form, all stark and cold, 
Thus ready fur the loosened mould, 
And stretched upon go rude a bier? 
Thine, soldier, thine! the Volunteer. 


Poor Voluntecr! the shot, the blow, 
Or swift disease hath laid him low; 
And few his early loss deplore, 

His battle fought, his journey o‘er. 


Alas! no wife’s fond arm caressed, 
His cheek no tender mother pressed, 
No pitying soul was by his side, 

As lonely in his tent he died! 


He died—the Volunteer—at noon ; 
At evening came the small platoon 
That soon will leave him to his rest, 
With sods upon his manly breast. 


Hark to their fire! his only knell— 
More solemn than the passing bell! ; 
For, ah! it tella a spirit flown, 
Unshriven, to the dark unknown. 


His deeds and fate shall fade away, 

Forgotten since his dying day, : 
And never on the rollict Fame 

Shall be inscribed his humble name. 


Alas! like him how many more 
Lie cold upon Potomac’s shore ! 
How many green unnoted graves 
Are bordered by those placid waves ! 


Sleep, soldier, sleep! from sorrow free, 

And sin and strife. °*Tis well with thee, 

Tis well, though not asingle tear 

Laments the buried Volunteer. Park BENJAMIN 


Errects or THE REBELLIOY ON ReELicion.—The editor of the Central 
Christian Advocate, of St. Lou's, has learned from Col. Bussey, that two of 
the three missionaries of the M :thodist Episcopal church in Arkansas have 
been murdered, and that the church herself is now extinct. The editor 
thinks that little or nothing can be done in that State for several years, and 
that it will take one or two generations to replant it in that region. 
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Errects or THE BLocxapE.—There is a suicidal contradiction in the com- 
plaints about our blockade of the Southern ports, some representing it too 
loose and ineffectual to deserve respect, and others so effectual as to destroy 
nearly all commerce, and render articles from abroad extremely dear. On 
this point, a gentleman recently (Aug.) from Richmond, Va., ‘‘ represents 
the suffering as extreme. Prices have reached a point never before known 
in the extremities of any people. The poor are continually on the verge of 
starvation ; and were it not for flour—the only article of a moderate price, 
and that selling. for from twelve to fourteen dollars a barrel—want, destita- 
tion and misery would do the work of annihilation. _ Beef is fifty cents per 
pound, and bacon seventy-five. Clothing is enormously high. Bovte sell 
for from forty-five to fifty dullars per pair, and other articles in pruportion. 
Our informant was offered for a black coat which he had worn two years, 
fifty dollars. Broadcloth is worth fifty dollars per yard, bleached cottons 
one dollar, and unbleached seventy-five cents. Culico is worth one dollar 
and fifty ce: ts. Coffee is worth two and a half dollars per pound, tea six- 
teen dollars.’’ 

So in New Orleans. <A copy of ita price current, embracing a summary 
of the year’s business ending March 1, 1862, was recently sent to the Navy 
Department, from which it appears that the exports of cotton from New 
Orleans for the past year have been 11,000 bales, against one and a half 
millions the previous year. The exports from all the Southern porte bave 
been only 13,000 bales, against more than 2,000,000 the previous year. 
This we may take asa fair and truthful commentary on the efficacy of the 
blockade, and the fatal blight of the rebellion on Southern commerce and 
general prosperity. 


A Toucaine Sceng.~-The Philadelphia Inquirer gives the following inci- 
dent at Fortress Monroe, on the arrival of the wounded from the late bat- 
tles near Richmond :—‘* Among those brought to the White House, was a 
rebel Colonel shot through tha lunge: As he appeared to be dying, Mr. 
Barclay, a philanthropist who had been devoting himeclf to the sick and 
wounded in the hospitals, asked him if he wished anything done. He said 
‘ yes,’ and gave the commissioner the names and addrces of his wife and 
children, ‘ And now,’ said he, ‘ask God to furgive me for ever having 
anything to do with this wicked rebellion.” Mr. Barclay asked if he de- 
sired him to pray with him. He answered in the affirmative; and after a 
prayer petitioning the forgiveness of Almighty God for his sins, and His 

therly interposition on behalf of the soon-to-be widowed wife and orphan- 
ed children, the penitent Carolinian raised his trembling arms, and threw 
them about the neck of Mr. Barclay, and kissed him aguin and again. The 
bystanders were all in tears, as they turned from the affecting scene, and 
walked silently away.’’ 


Alas! that there could not have been in season enough of such a spirit 
as thie to prevent the war itself! How little of it would bave sufficed at 
the right time and place! How surely and soon would it even now staunch 
the wounds of our bleeding country, and bring us all back to loyalty and 
brotherly love. God in his great mercy breathe such a spirit throughout 
the land. 
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CRITICISMS ON THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


We have expected that, during the continuance of our present troubles, 
very little, if any heed would be paid to our cause by any except its most in- 
telligent and tried friends; and we were glad to find especially a journal so 
respectable and so widely known as the Natiozal Intelligencer, giving the 
subject any attention, however unfair or unfriendly. Its leading editorial 
of Aug. 5, spends nearly two columns of condemnation upon our Society, 
chiefly because it recognizes the right of our government to enforce its laws 
against the rebcls leagued for its overthrow or resistance of its rightful au- 
thority. It calls us ‘‘ learned and amiable gentlemen,” associated for a 
worthy object, but says ‘‘ many of our most distinguished patrons are now 
signalized for their zeal and vehemence against the insurgents ’’; a slander 
which we repel as false, and quite unworthy of a journal By respectable as the 
Intelligencer. It accuses us of inconsistency, represents ‘‘ uur principles, 
when tested, as melting away under the fervent heats of the hour,” and 
speaks of us as ‘* under the necessity of revising our opinions,’’ to meet the 
exigencies of our unexpected experience. Every one of these charges or in- 
Binuations we regard as false. We have neither abandoned, nor falsified, 
nor modified either our principles, or the system of means designed ulti- 
maicly to carry them.into effect. In our principles and our pulicy, we 
stand just where we did before the present rebellion arose ; and the terrible 
experience through which our country is now passing, serves only to 
strengthen our confidence in both. Our cause, though held awhile in abey- 
ance, bides its hour, and is sure in time of a triumph all the more signal 
from its present difficulties and discouragements. 

But how came the Intelligencer to fall into mistakes so palpable? 
Chiefly from ignorance of our cause. It sets up a man of straw which it 
calls the Peace Society, and then holds us responsible for all the objections | 
it can bring against this caricature. It docs not allow us to define for our- 
selves the precise object, sphere and operations of our cause. <A fair and 
careful consideration of these would obviate nearly all the objections ever 
urged against it. Our sole aim is the abolition of war, the well-known 
custom of nations scttling their controversies by the sword; and we dis- 
tinctly say we have nothing to do with the internal affairs of government— 
how it shall punish violators of its laws, or how put down mobs, insurrec- 
tions, or rebellion. 

Now, we can see nothing inconsistent or wrong in all this. Our Society 
does not profess to be a catholicon for all the evils of mankind, but restricts 
itself to the single, specific one of international war. You may think there 
are many kindred evils worse than this ; but even if so, it is no part of our 
business, as peace reformers, to attempt their removal. Just so with the 
evils incident to civil government. We recognize its existence as a necessi- 
ty, and its authority as ‘‘ an ordinance of God,’’ for the benefit of mankind ; 
but we have as peace-men no responsibility in enacting or enforcing its 
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Inws. We cannot be otherwise than loyal ; and loyalty, if it means any- 
thing to purpose, is active support in all ways not forbidden by our moral 
principles. Government, if anything more than a name ora bugbear, must 
have the right and the power to execute its own laws. It must enforce 
them ; or it ceascs, in fact, to be a government. 

Now, does the enforcement of law, the infliction of its prescribed penalties 
upon its violators, deserve the name of war? When a teacher corrects his 
pupil, or a parent chastises his child, or a magistrate, even by the aid of a 
military police, arrests and brings to condign punishment a gang of rob- 
bers or incendiaries, would you deem the process an act of war, and think 
it wrong or inconsistent for peace-men to acquiesce in such an exercise of 
rightful authority ? But nothing more than this has the Peace Society 
done in the case of our present rebellion ; and we are unable to see how it- 
could do less without taking part with the rebels, and conceding to them a 
' right to violate, with entire impunity, all law and all authority. Indeed, 
the Intelligencer, in its insidious attempt to transfix us on the borns of this 
dilemma, docs but poorly disguise the logic and lurking proclivities of re- 
bellion. It strives to make Peace mean what its friends say it never did 
mean, nor ever shall,—allowing transgressors to have their own way, with- 
out resistance or punishment ; a virtual annihilation or suspension of all 
law, authority or government, - 

‘But has not the Peace Society encouraged this war?’ Never; on the 
contrary we have from the start done all we could to avert it, and continu- 
ed our efforts just as long as the rebels would let us. Early and loud did 
we plead against all thought of appealing to the sword, as likely to prove 
Suicidal to both parties. We urged, as the only proper and safe course, a 
resort to the peaceful, rational expedients provided, in their common consti- 
tution and laws, on purpose to meet and decide aright all such disputes, 
Any other mode of settling them, we deemed both wrong and ruinous. 

‘But when the rebels drew the sword, did not peace-men take sides 
against them?’ Certainly; just as we would agninst any other wrong-do- 
ers. As wilful, persistent violators of the laws, they deserved to be pun- 
ished like any other class of criminals; and all good citizens, peace-men 
among the rest, were bound to sustain the government in bringing them to 
condign punishment, and thus protecting society, by proper, peaceful means, 
against the coneequences of their guilt. Government exists for this very 
purpose ; but if it may not, cannot or will not do this, it is a practical nal- 
lity, a sheer and bitter mockery. If we have a government, its laws must 
be put in force; and to brand such enforcement as war, is a pitiful beg- 
ging of the point in issue. A rebel is as truly a criminal as the murderer ; 
and if peace-men can consistently see the latter punished in any way, they 
may with equal propriety acquiesce in the condign punishment of the for- 
mer. There is in principle no more war in one case than there is in the 
other. 

_ © But if government may punish its own subjects, why not those of any 
other government, guilty of the same offenses?’ For the obvious reason 
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that they are not under its jurisdiction; and itcan properly punish only where 
it has a right to rule. A foreigner, coming to reside or merely travel among 
us, voluntarily makes himsclf by that act subject to our laws, and fairly 
liable to any penalty he may justly incur ; butan ambassador from France, 
acting in her name, and representing in his person her sovereignty, would 
not be amenable to our authority. Whatever his offences, we could not 
hold him personally responsible, but must look to his government for re- 
dress. The fact of his having committed a crime punishable by our laws 
with death, would not authorize our rulers to hang him. He is not subject 
to our authority ; and for this reason, we cannot touch him. So warriors, 
just like ambaseadors, are held in war to no personal responsibility for any 
acts they commit at the bidding of the government that empluys them. 
We abhor this logic ; but it 18 the principle that underlies and sustains the 
whole war-system. 

Here is the grand, fatal wrong of this system. It supersedes the reign 
of law, and puts in its place the blind, retkless, irresponsible tyranny of 
mere brute force. It ignores the questiun of right, and makes everything, 
if it can, bow to its own despotic will. It is a reversal or suspensivn of all 
the ordinary rules of morality. 1t authorizes, abets and perpetrates, as its 
peculiar work and glory, all manner of crimes, the very deeds which 
every government on earth punishes as the worst crimes against society. 
Herein lies the transcendant wickedness of the French and British. govern. 
ments in licensing our rebels, by the concession of Belligerent Rights, to 
perpetrate by wholesale, and with entire impunity, all the crimes wh:ch 
these very governments punish with the greatest severity. The principle 
is abominable, and ought to be held universally infamous. That act 
made England and France morally responsible, as aiders and abettors, for 
the crimes and nameless evils Howing froin the gigantic rebellion still rag- 
ing in our land, If pirates were swarming along the coasts and among the 
islands of Great Britain, or hordes of outlaws, well organized and armed to 
the teeth, were infesting half the departments of France, and our govern- 
ment should recognize, in the face of tie whole world, the right of these pi- 
rates to commit with impunity, and without censure or reproach, the very 
crimes which all nations punish with the most exemplary severity, it would 
do only what those governments have done to us under a plea of friendly 
neutrality ! 

‘But how shall nations get justice from one another without war?’ 
Alas! they have as yet adopted no system of peaceful justice among them- 
selves ; and a leading object of our cause is to supply this strange and sad. 
deficiency by creating such a public opinion as shall demand for nations es- 
sentially the same expedients for a rational, peaceful settlement of disputes 
among themselves, that every civilized people has provided for individuals 
and all minor communities. 

On this subject, so vital to its general peace and prosperity, how little 
comparative progress has Christendom yet made! Its nations even now 
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have no laws, no courts, no executive officers, armed with the requiste au- 
thority and power, to insure a peaceful, equitable adjustment of their dis- 
putes. They have for individuals, for neighborhoods, for towns, for coun- 
ties, for states, but none for themselves. In this reepect they are more 
like barbarians or brutes, than like Christians or rational beings. Every 
community, whether civilized or savage, has some kind of provision de- 
signed to ascertain and enforce what is right between individuals; but na- 
tions reputedly Christian, have as yet no analogous system of justice among 
themselves — no common Legielature to enact laws for them, no common 
Court to apply such laws, nor any common Executive to put them 
in execution. There is not on earth a tribe of savages 80 poorly furnished 
with the means of justice and safety for its individual members, as the great 
brotherhood of Christian nations are at this hour among themeelvcs. 
They have no other recognized system for guarding their rights, and re- 
dressing their wrongs, than club-law, mere brute force, such a sort of order 
and justice as rcigna among lions, tigers and hyenas. Each decides for 
itself, and relies on its own skill, power and good fortune to win its cause. 
To call this a system of justice, would be a gross misnomer, an insult to 
common eense ; and yet the boasted civilization of Christendom tn this 
nincteenth century has no other. 

How much longer is Christianity or common sense going to slumber over 
s subject of such vast importance to the world? While the first minds are 
taxing their utmost energies to perfect the art of war, and teach reputed 
Christians how to destroy life, property and happincss with the greatest 
saccess ; while our own country alone is marshalling a million of men for 
the work of mutual slaughter, brother against brother, Christian against 
Christian, upon a hundred battle-fields, and spending in suicidal strife two 
or three millions of dollars a day; whileall Christendom is at this hour em- 
ploying for war not less than five millions of men, and wasting, in one way or 
another, full two thousand millions of dollars a year, enough to evangelize 
half a score of such worlds as ours; will not statesmen, patriots, philan- 
thropists, Christians find at length some time and thought to spend upon 
the long and strangely neglected question of Peace? Is the ark of Chris. 
tianity going to fluat down into the millenium upon a deluge of blood. 
Alas! how strange a response are Christians now making to the prophecy 
of Isaiah, or the song of the angels over the manger of Bethlebem ! 


How War PERVERTS EVERYTHING TO ITS PURPOSES.—Qn the occupation of 
Nashville by our troops, one of our colonels was sent to examine the great 
Methodist Publishing House there, and found the basement a perfect armo- 
ry, full of gun carriages, arms, ammunition, and some 1200 pikes. Dr. 
McTyeire explained how all these were the legitimate machinery for pub- 
lishing the glad tidings of a rebel gospel ; but the officer, not viewing them 


in the same light, took possession of that nest of treason, and confiscated it 
and ite contents to the government. 
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FINANCIAL RESULTS oF THE War-systEM.— What evils follow in its train ! 
In time of peace the cost of standing armies requires a large sum, which 
has been estimated at two milliards of francs. The annual Joss in labor 
which Europe sustains by the withdrawal of four millions of men who are 
ranged under the banners of war, has been valued at eight hundred and 
ninety millions of francs. These two sums combined, constitute an expense 
for Europe, every year, of nearly three milliards. In time of war these ex- 

nses, and by consequence, the taxation, increase to frightful proportions. 

far, which devours every year forty thousand men out of every hundred 
thousand, thus takes away for ever from Europe a great part of 
its laborers. Hence come depopulation and debt, without taking into ac- 
count pestilences and diseases. Napoleon said at Saint Helena: ‘ Under 
the school of Pitt, we have desolated the world; and with what results? 
You have imposed fifteen hundred millions upon France, which were levied 
by the Cossaques ; I have imposed upon you seven milliards, which were 
levied by your own hands through your Parliaments; and now, even after 
victory, is it certain that ie may not sink beneath the weight of such a 
_ charge! With the school of Fox we should have understood each other ; 
we should have accomplished the emancipation of peoples, the reign of 
ieaal ae there would have been in ore but one fleet, one army ; we 
should have governed the world, we should have established in all coun- 
tries repose and prosperity, either by force or. by persuasion. Yes, I say 
once more, what evil have we done, what good might we have done $s 

In fact, by reducing standing armies in time of peace, and rendering war 
as rare as possible, what decrease of taxation could be effected — what re- 
duction of the public debt — what progress. in industry, in commerce, in 
agriculture! In augmenting the number of working men, you would, on 
the one hand, diminish the price of workmanship, and, on the other, in- 
crease the mass of productions. It is thus that, according to the expression 
of Franklin, the earth might become in some sort a terrestrial paradise.— 
French Paper. 


Literary AND Reniciovs INFLUENCE OF THE REBELLION ON THE REBELS 
THEMSELVES.—It is too early to cullect full or exact statistics of its results 
thus far ; but from all we can learn, or safely conjecture, we doubt wheth- 
er in the rebel States one-quarter as many mlizious periodicals are pow cil- 
culated, or one-third as many students are found in seminaries of learning, 
as before the rebellion. Many of them are entirely suspended, and the rest 
are very poorly supported. Over all such interests the rebellion has thrown 
its black and baletul shadow : and should it stop to-morrow, a whole gene- 
ration could hardly repair its evils in these respects. 


Waat CaN THE Frignps oF Peace po Now?—1. You can pray; and nev- 
er was there more need of such prayer as will prevail with the God of 
Peace for deliverance from the terrible evils that are now upon us, Both 
parties in this conflict are daily importuning him to interpose in their be- 
half; but is it in such a spirit and way, that he can consistently grant 
their requests ? 

2. You can, as you certainly should, adhere witha firm, unfaltering 
fidelity and confidence to the cause you have espoused. Now is your hour 
of trial; and, if you are well established in your principles, you will come 
out of this fiery drdeal, like the faithful Jewish captives in Babylon, un- 
harmed and stronger than ever. 
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3. You cari exemplify in practice the principles you profess. Now is the 
time, of all others, to do this, and thus prove that peace is wrought, as it 
should be, into the very web and wuof of your character. A hard task, the 
most difficult of all; but every true friend of peace will try to make sure 
of doing it. He must of course judge for himself how he shall do this; but 
at all events he should not fail of an honest and earnest effort to do it in a 
way that shall justify himself before God, and his own conscience, if not 
before the world. 

4, You can, also, fortify yourself more and more as an advocate of Peace. 
The events passing on every side furnish facts, argumente and illustrations, 
in overwhelming abundance, to confirm, with fearful certainty, every poei- 
tion we have ever taken in behalf of our cause. Now 16 the time to collect 
and prepare theese for use when the storms of war shall have passed over, 
and left the way open fur a prosecution of our cause more effective than 
ever, 

5. Yuu can, moreover, do something to calm, restrain and guide the pub- 
lic mind. A delicate and difficult service; but it must be performed by 
somebody, and by none can it be done so well as by the true friends of 
peace. ‘ When the hurricane is past, and the land is strewed all over with 
its mournful wrecks, then will begin our special mission, and we should be 
ready to do it with a will. 

6. Prepare yourselves, then, to work in ‘due time fur Peace as you have 
never yet done. Men will not heed you now; but then they will with 
open and greedy ears. Experience is a stern but often most effective teach- 
er of wisdom and duty. ‘The fires through which we are now passing, can- 
not fail to burn into the public mind not a few of the lessons of peace which 
we have so long striven in vain tv inculcate, Peace is now at a ead dis- 
count ; but then it will be as much above par as it is now below. The 
present is the hour of its crucifixion; but there will come, if our land be not 
abandoned and cursed of Gud beyond all hope, its resurrection to a new 
and glorious career. 

7. Above all, and as the sum of all that we would press upon you at this 
crisis, cultivate a deeper feeling than ever of your responsibility as peace- 
men. You are responsible before Gud and the world for a cause now seen 
by every one to be vital to all the great intereste of patriotism, humanity 
and religion. Shrink not from this heavy but blessed responsibility. 
Cling more strongly than ever to our cause. It rests now ona few, your 
self among them; be sure you do your part to keep it alive, if not in full 
vigor. It is at this hour mure essential than any other enterprise of be- 
nevolence or reform, because indispensable to the ultimate success of all 
others, and ought, in every view, to be sustained, at any sacrifice possible, 
by its plighted friends. We know well how earnestly they are pressed just 
now to help other good causes to the neglect of this; but we beg them to 
pause long before they do so, and ask themselves when, if not now, it will 
ever need or deserve their fullest, most earnest, unfaltering support. 
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PEACE OR PERDITION. 


Here is the only alternative for nations; and the time is approach- - 
ing when they must all look it full in the face. Their war-system, al- 
ways a cancer on their vitals, is sure, at its present and prospective 
rate, to prove sooner or later their ruin. It isa question of life or 
death; they must either change their war-policy, or die. They 
cannot stand forever, if they can much longer, its incessant, ubiqui- 
tous, enormous drain upon their material or their moral resources. 

Just glance at some leading facts patent to every eye. In the last 
half century the nations of Europe have probably spent in actual war 
an amount greater than all they are now worth; and these expendi- 
tures they are, even in time of peace, constantly increasing at a fearful 
rate. Those of England have more than doubled in thirty years, and 
those of the Continent have not been much better. In peace, 
Europe keeps from four to five millions of men ready, on land and sea, 
for the work of mutual slaughter and wholesale mischief. The sum 
total of her war-debts already amounts to nearly, if not quite, ten 
thousand million dollars; and these debts are constantly increasing 
even in times of profound peace and general prosperity. England 
never expects to pay her debt; we doubt whether any other nation 
in Europe will do much better than she in this respect; and nearly 
every government there is steadily pushing its system of taxation just 
as fast and far as the people will bear. Meanwhile they are straining 
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every nerve in the rivalry of preparations for war; and the recent 
changes in naval warfare, threatening to supersede the old navies, and 
demanding in their place enormously expensive iron-clad war-ships, 
will impose burdens that must ere long become absolutely intolerable. 
The people cannot, if they would, bear them forever. Nations must, 
from sheer necessity, change their war-policy, and devise some other 
system for the settlement of their disputes, for the protection of their 
rights, and the redress of their wrongs. The issue is clear as noon- 
day, and inevitable as fate. They are stabbing or eating out their own 
vitals; and they must, sooner or later, abandon their suicidal war-policy 
for a policy of peace, or go to perdition. 

Such change, however, we neither expect nor desire to be introduced 
at once; but we insist that it can be, and must be, in time. Nor is it 
so difficult as many suppose. Light, poured like that of the eun all 
over Christendom, would insure it. Just revolutionize public opinion 
on the subject; and the result we seek, would gradually follow as a 
matter of course. It can be done, if we will, with moral certainty 
and comparative ease. How much would such a change cost? Not a 
hundredth part as much as it now does to sustain the war-system. This 
system requires for its support even in peace not less than four million 
men, and a thousand million dollars every year. How small a 
fraction of these would suffice to effect in thirty years such a change of 
opinion as would lead nations to supersede in time their war-policy by 
one of peaceful justice, far more effective in securing their rights, and 
redressing their wrongs, than the sword ever has been, or ever can be. 
If only one of the thousand million dollars spent annually by Chris. 
tendom for war purposes, had been wisely used every year for the last 
fifty years in spreading light on this subject all over Christendom, we 
should doubtless have seen long ago such a change in public opinion as 
would ere this have rendered war among its nations well-nigh im. 
possible, and its whole war-system in a course of sure, if not rapid 
extinction. 

How sad the thought that the seeds of peace were not sown among 
ourselves in season to avert the terrible crime and calamity now upon 
us! But our people would not spend one dollar for peace; and now 
they are forced to spend in war scores on svores of thousands; and 
God only knows when or how it is all to end. Alas! if we could only 
have been wise in season. To say nothing of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives sacrificed, had only a single day’s cost and waste of 
this rebellion, probably not less on both sides than three mil- 
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lion dollars, been spent, or the bare interest of it,—$180,000 a year, 
—in seasonable efforts to diffuse all over our country light on this sub- 
ject, and thus train the people of the South, as well as the North, in 
only the lowest principles and habits of peace, this appeal to the sword 
could never have been made, but all our difficulties would have been 
settled by legal, peaceful means. The merest fraction of what has 
been spent in past years upon our own comparatively cheap war-system, 
would have sufficed, if used in season, to avert all this wide and fear- 
ful avalanche of crime, calamity and woe upon our land. 


Taxation IN France.—The ingenuity of France in finding subjects for 
taxation, is remarkable. It is proposed to levy in Paris an annual tax upon 
carriages, of four wheels, of fifty francs; upon those of two wheels, thirty 
francs ; and twenty-five francs upon each saddle and carriage horse. In the 
country this tax is to be reduced to forty, twenty-five and twenty. It is 
said there are 12,000 carriages in Paris, and that through the country the 
result of this impost would be 5,500,000 francs or more. Dogs are taxed 
now at the rate of ten francs per annum; and it is said the government in- 
tends to levy a tax upon cats. Among other projects of increasing the rev- 
enue, is also said to be one for a tax of a centime a hundred upon matches, 
which would yield half a million of dollars a year. The good Lord save us 
from such minute, ubiquitous taxation ; but the rebellion is sure to draw 
after it for ages, if not to the end of time, this hateful yet inevitable legacy 
of war. Our days of comparative freedom from taxation are gone in all 
probability forever. Henceforth ours will be the fate of Sisyphus rolling 
his stone, and of Ixion tugging at his wheel. 


British Wak Expenses.—In 1835, the cost of our army, navy and ord- 
nance combined, was less than £12,000,000 ; in 1850 it had increased to 
£15,300,000, and now to nearly £30,000,000 a year. France spends 
£5,000,000 a year on her navy, we £13,000,000 ; and yet we are told that 
we are greatly behind that terrible naval power in naval preparation. We 
have more than 900,000 men in our army and navy, and are paying for 
them thirty millions a year, or nearly £600,000 ($3,000,000) a week, 
£100,000 every working day, £4000 every hour in the twenty-four, £66 
every minute, or £1 every second of every working day in the year; an 
amount which in two years exceeds the value of our entire British and Col- 
onial fleet of merchantmen. —London Patriot. ; 


Sprcre anp Banx-Nore Circciation. — Advance from 1840 to 1860.— 
Circulatiun of notes in 1840, $132,405,294 ; in 1860, $208,000,000. In- 
crease 57 per cent. ee 1840, $33,165,155 ; 1860, $80,000,000. In- 
crease 160 per cent. Thus the specie increased almost three times as fast 
as the circulation ; and while in 1840 one specie dollar supported four pa- 
per dollars, and in 1850 sustained three, it now holds up less than two and 
a half. So much for California. é 
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THEORIES OF PEACE. 


Ridicule is much easier than an honest, earnest search after truth; 
and thus it is that most men, even while claiming to be followers of 
the Prince of Peace, undervalue the cause of peace through an inex- 
cusable ignorance of what it really is. They have few definite ideas 
of its principles, its object or its means. They talk flippantly about its 
quixotism, its visionary, impracticable schemes, just as if they contain- 
ed no reason or practical reality. But what are ‘‘the theories of 
peace?’? We will state in brief some of the most important :— 

One is, that war is an unchristian, irrational, bratal method of 
settling disputes, that ought, especially in such an age as ours, to be 
discarded, might be, and will be just as fast as public opinion on the 
subject shall be recast in the mould of the gospel. 

Another is, that the principle of legal, peaceful justice, such a sys- 
tem of laws and courts as every civilized community provides for its 
individual members, is equally applicable to nations, ought to be ap- 
plied for the settlement of their controversies without resort to arms, 
and might, if used in season and in good faith, be made to supersede 
all necessity of appealing to the sword. 

We insist, also, that war, after ever so many years of mutual 
slaughter and devastation, really decides nothing, but still leaves the 
whole original matter of dispute to be settled in the end by the very 
same means that might have been employed far better before fighting 
than after it. 

We urge, moreover, specific substitutes for war; substitutes much 
more likely than the sword to secure the great ends of international 
justice and safety. We say, as a clear dictate of common sense, that 
controversies, whether between individuals or communities, can be set- 
tled only in one of two ways—either by amicable agreement between 
the parties, or by reference to a third party as umpire; and hence our 
substitutes for war would be mainly the following: 

1. Negotiation, by which the parties adjust their own difficulties; 
and, if nations, or their rulers, would always keep their passions under 
the control of reason, would discard the illusions of national honor, 
and abstain from all committals in the way of menace or defiance, 
waiting patiently till mutual forbearance and concession should be ex- 
hausted in vain, they could hardly fail in any case to secure between 
themselves a peaceful adjustment. 

2. Reference tn different forms,—If the parties cannot agree be- 
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tween themselves, they must, either before or after fighting, refer the 
points in controversy to umpires in one of the following ways:— 
Mediation, where a third party, friendly to both, interposes with the 
offer of its services as mediator.— Arbitration, where the parties unite 
in submitting the matter in dispute to the decision of umpires. This 
has been for ages an occasional expedient; but we wish to make it a 
permanent substitute for war. We therefore urge nations to stipulate 
expressly for this in their treaties, hence termed Stipulated Arbitra- 
tion ; and just as soon as this shall become the usage of all nations, 
the whole war-system must gradually pass, like the judicial combats of 
a former age, into entire and perpetual disuse.—A Congress of Nations, 
designed to provide, in its code and its courts, essentially the same 
means of peaceful justice for nations, that every civilized society has 
provided for individuals and minor communities. 

Such are the chief ‘‘ theories of the Peace Society.’? Is there in 
them anything absurd, visionary or impracticable? If so, we 
challenge you to show it. It doesnot profess to cure all the evils of so- 
ciety, but merely to prevent, or mitigate, and eventually do away, those 
which come from the custom of nations settling their controversies by 
the sword. Here is its precise and sole mission. Is it not a proper, a 
necessary, & most important work? Are not the means proposed both 
rational and feasible? Does not the whole enterprise commend itself 
to the Christian, the philanthropist, the patriot, and every man of 
sense ? 


ENGLISH VIEWS OF OUR PRESENT DUTY: 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS FROM THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY TO OUR PEOPLE.* 


We have received ‘‘ the Address of the London Peace Society to the 
People of the United States,’’ with a request that we would ‘‘ procure its 
insertion in our journals.’’ We rejoice in the proof it gives of your in- 
terest in our welfare, and of your anxiety to see the contest still raging in 
our land, brought to an end ; but we doubt, after much reflection, the wis- 
dom of our endeavoring, as matters now stand, to urge its circulation here. 

The Address, though excellent in its aim and its spirit, contains after 
all no facts, arguments or motives not already familiar to our people. 
Indeed, we on the ground know far better than any foreigners can, at what 


*FRIENDS AND FrLLow-CuristTians, — More than sixteen months have 
elapsed since we ventured to address to you a few words of respectful 
and earnest entreaty agninst referring the dispute which agitated your 
country, to the decision of the sword. Since then the evils of war have 
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a fearful rate this unnatural conflict is wasting property and life; how many 
hearts and homes it is desolating all over the land; how much vice, crime 
and misery it must necessarily diffuse ; how likely, if not sure, it is to be 
come in its progress more and more fierce, ruthless and savage ; and how 
loudly ‘‘ the interests of civilization, the honor of free government, and 
the glory of the Gospel,’’ plead for its speedy termination. On such 
points as these, which form the substance of your appeal, it is not possible 
for you to exceed, if you can equal, the convictions forced upon ourselves 
long ago by the terrible experience through which we are now passing. 

On such generalities, then, we are agreed; but in view of all the facts 
in the case, what would you have the friends of peace here do? Shall we 
press anew the general arguments in favor of peace? This we did in early 
anticipation of just what is now upon us. Before the rebellion began, we 
earnestly warned the parties, then accessible in every part of the land by 
common means of communication through the mail and the press, against 
the vast and terrible evils sure to overwhelm us all from any mode of ad- 


been brought home to your own experience with an impressiveness and 
force which make the guage of respectful admonition we then em- 
ployed, and, indeed. all human language, poor and powerless in com- 
parison with the reality. 

But the difficulties in which the war originated, appear as far as ever 
from a satisfactory solution. And is it not necessarily 80? How is it pos- 
sible that conflicts of brute force can decide complex questions of moral and 
political right? Is it not the inevitable tendency of such conflicts to ex- 
asperate, rather than to conciliate, differences? And is not the time come, 
when thoughtful and religious men among you should begin to ask your- 
selves the question, ‘* Shall the sword devour for ever? ”’ 

We entreat you to believe, Christian friends, that apart altogether from 
political and commercial considerations, of any and every kind, there are 
myriads of Christian hearts in this country which are wrung with a very 
anguish of sympathy and sorrow at the desolating calamity which is laying 
waste your country. How, indeed, can it be otherwise? Are you not our 
nearest kindred among all the nations of the earth? Are we not united to 

ou by the manifold ties of common race, language, literature and re- 
igion? Are there not many of us bound to many of you by the closest 
moral and spiritual sympathies, by community of interest and action in 

eat enterprises of Christian philanthropy, and by frequent acts of re- 
igious fellowship? How, then, can we witness the deplorable scenes of 
bluod and misery now pene to us in your country, without having our 
hearts rent with grief‘ 

It is not merely the loss of precious human life, with the premature ex- 
tinction $f incalculable capacities for usefulness in tho service of God 
and man; not merely the enormous waste of wealth, which might have 
been turned to so many admirable purposes ; nut merely the prolonged 
agony of loving hearts, and the eternal desolation of families, which this 
war involves. More mournful to us than even these evils, fearful as the 
are, is the appalling moral damage it is inflicting on the national life an 
character, hardening the heart, searing the conscience, unchristianizing the 
temper of the whole population. Nor is this deteriorating procees likely to 
stop. It isin the nature of all war, emphatically so of all civil war, to 
become more ferocious in feeling, more bluody and barbarous in act, St 


‘ 
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jastment likely to involve a resort to the sword. What more could we 
have done, than we did at the time, to avert the present conflict? We 
pressed every conceivable motive in favor of employing only such peaceful 
measures a8 the parties themselves had, in their cool and candid moments: 
provided in their common laws to meet all such cases. By every considera- 
tion so well enumerated in your Address, we besought them as Christians 
and patriots, as friends of God and man, to banish all thought of imbruing 
their hands in each other’s blood for the settlement of controversies that 
can never be satisfactorily adjusted by avy other than rational, peaceful 


means. Such was then, as it is now, the prayer of all loyal citizens. 


Neither they, nor the government, have ever asked anything more than 
what is confessedly prescribed in laws to which all owed submission. Such 
a restraint upon their echome§ however, the rebels would not brook. 
They resolved, right or wrong, to have their own way at all hazards, by 
fair means if they could, by foul if they must; and, finding every other 
expedient fail, they boldly seized our government by the throat, and claim- 


every step in advance. There are not wanting ominous indications that 
this war also is rapidly developing the same tendencies, revealing to us, at 
no distant time, the probability of a series of retributions and reprisals, be- 
coming ever more ruthless and savage, until humanity veils her face in 
horror at the prospect. 

Is the time not come, we repeat, friends and fellow Christians, when an 
attempt should be made to arrest this destructive conflict? We deprecate 
utterly all armed intervention, or any intervention at all, but such as you 
yourselves would eee admit on the part of England, or any European 
power, in your affairs. e beseech you to reflect that sooner or later, 
some method of peaceful adjustment must be adopted. There are only two 
alternative issues out of war,—either the utter extermination of one party, 
or some form of accommodation and compromise between the contending 
sides. None of you can wish the former. And is it not better at once to 
have recourse to the latter, before further blood is shed, and the feelings on 
both sides shall become hopelessly inflamed with animosity and vengeance ? 

We appeal especially to the religious portion of the community amongst 
you. Is not this one of the conjunctures by which the practical value and 
power of Christianity are to be tested? And shall American Christianity, 
at such a crisis as this, abdicate its high functions as the t reconciler, 
whose special business it is to calm the angry passions, and to keep before 
the minds of men the sublime lessons of the universal fatherhood of God, 
and the universal brotherhood of man? . 

The eyes of the whole world are fixed upon you. There is no great 

inciple in which the friends of humanity are interested, but must sufler 
incalculable injury by a prolongation of this conflict. We beseech you, 
therefore, friends and fellow-Christians, for the interests of civilization, for 
the honor of free government, for the glory of Christ’s Gospel, that you, 
the ministers of religion, and the conductors of,the religious press especial- 
ly, should put forth your influence to bring about a speedy settlement of a 

uarrel which at ent is arresting the progress of civilization, bringing 
isrepute upon all free ee retarding the one of the Gospel, 
and causing the Name that is above every name, to be blasphemed among 
the heathen through you. 
Henry Ricwarp, Secretary. JoserH Pease, President. 
Lonpon, September, 1862. 
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ed theright (!) to trample all ite constitutions and laws under their feet with 
impunity. 

It was thus we were brought into our present deplorable condition ; and 
now what would you advise peacemen here todo beyond what we have 
done? Neutrality is plainly impossible ; we must take sides either with 
the rebels, or with the government. On which side shall we take our 
stand? Do you say, ‘do nothing, but remain in friendly neutrality to 
both?’ This would mean, in practice, a most effective endorsement and 
support of the rebellion ; for the rebels, like all wrong-doers, ask only to be 
let alone in their guilty schemes. Would you have us resist or discounten- 
ance a due enforcement of the laws? This we cannot do, as no true peace- 
man can. We all profess to be loyal ; but loyalty, if it means anything to 
the purpose, must mean that we support thé government over us in all ways 
not forbidden by our principles. We all regard civil government as a divine 
appointment for the benefit of society; but a government that may 
not, or does not enforce its own laws against those who violate them, is 
really no government at all, and would be scouted by men of sense as 8 
burlesque on the name. If we deny it this power, we reduce it to a 
practical nulity. It must punish crime, or it ceases in fact to be a 
government. Now, rebellion is the very climax of crimes against society ; 
and if a government is not allowed to punish such offenses, what can it do, 
or what is it worth? In the present case, our government has attempted 
only to enforce its laws against rebels in arms. Can this be wrong? 
Would you have us use our influence against such enforcement, and in 
favor of letting rebels trample all law and all authority under their feet 
with entire impunity? If not, what shall we do? 

We should be very glad if you can make the path of our duty plain; 
but, for this purpose, we need something more specific than we find in your 
Address. Tell us, if you can, precisely what we shall do in the present 
crisis of our, country. Shall we go to the rebels? They are inaccessible to 
us, more than they are to yourselves; and if you could through your own 
government, or by any other means, bring them back to their duty, you 
would at once end these troubies. Shall we appeal to our rulers? Bat 
what shall we say to them? Beg them to stop this unnatural, ruinous 
conflict? But how? They will tell us they are quite ready and anxious 
to do so in any way they can consistently with their duty. They were ap- 
pointed, and have solemnly sworn, to see the laws executed ; and they only 
fulfil their oath of office in putting down the rebellion. They have no 
legal right to do anything else. They were elected, not to divide the coun- 
try, but to rule it in accordance with its laws; and this they must do, or 
give up their places to others who will. It is now their special, imperative 
duty to coerce rebels into submission; but they have no authority 
to recogize them as a distinct, independent confederacy. This could 
be done only by changing the fundamental law of our Republic; and 
every proffer of such change for such a purpose, the rebels haughtily spurn- 
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ed from the start. Shall we ask our rulers, then, to stop the fighting, or 
in other words, to cease from all efforts to execute the laws against rebel- 
lion? This would just be urging them to abdicate their powers, and hand 
the country over to the rebels, if not to anarchy. Here is the true and 
the whole controversy. As viewed by all loyal men among us, it is a ques- 
tion of life or death to our government, and the result, if we yield to the 
rebels, sure to be either a plunge into anarchy, or the rise here of a worse 
despotism than the world has ever seen. Would you have us favor euch a 
result? Impossible; but should we make the attempt, of what avail 
would it be with everybody except traitors set against it ? 

We have another difficulty. You well know that our settled principles 
and policy as peace reformers forbid our interfering with the legitimate 
domestic operations of government in support of its own authority, or the 
enforcement of its laws. All along have we distinctly said, that we deem 
it no part of our business to decide how murder, or any other crime, shall 
be punished; how a mob, an insurrection or a rebellion shall be put 
down ; by what precise means either a government shall maintain its right- 
ful, indispensable supremacy, or a people shall right their wrongs, and per- 
manently secure their liberty. Such questions, however important, it is 
not ours as peacemen to consider ; but, while restricted to the single object 
of doing away the custom of war among nations, their practice of appeal- 
ing to the sword as the only recognized arbiter of their disputes, we have 
been careful to avow our loyalty to government, and to insist that the 
tendency of our views isto uphold and confirm ite rightful authority. If re- 
bellion be a crime, it is not ours as peacemen to say how it shall be treated, 
any more than it is to deeide how theft, murder or piracy shall be punished. 
The question belongs not to us, but to government; and, ,whether 
right or wrong in its mode of dealing with rebels, it is simply ours, as law- 
abiding citizens, to acquiesce, without any personal responsibility therefor, 
in whatever action it may take. The case comes not in the domain of 
peace, but in that of civil government, and is a question of obedience or re- 
sistance to its rightful authority. It is not a dispute with another nation, 
but strictly and solely a domestic difficulty ; and the single point in issue 
is, whether the government shall be obeyed or resisted by ite own subjects. 
The peace cause was never meant to meet such issues. Its specific aim is 
the abolition of war among nations; but a rebellion against a government 
by its own subjects, is not a conflict by force of arms between two nations. 
It will, of course, be called, in loose parlance, war, civil war, embodying in 
itself perhaps the worst elements of war in any form; and yet it differs 
essentially from what is commonly meant by war, or the custom of war. 
Nations have no common tribunal to decide between them; but all sub- 
jects, whether loyal or rebellious, have such a tribunal, to which they can 
resort, if they wish, for a peaceful redress of their wrongs. There is no 
power authorized, as in the case of citizens, to hear and adjudicate their 
disputes. There is no established system, such as every government pro- 
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vides for ita own subjects, to decide between mations, and mete out impertial 
iustice. If the punishment or restraint of those who violate law be proper, 
then the suppression of a riot or a rebellion must be a legitimate act of 
government. It may do this in a wrong way; but it has just as clear s 
right to punish this crime as it has any other. Ought any act of govern- 
ment in enforcing its laws against its own subjects, to be stigmatized as 
war? With such views as these, long established as our guide, we see not 
how we could consistently interfere with the regular execution of the lawe 
against our rebels, after they had once put themselves in array against the 
government. 

Just make our case your own. Were you at the head of the British 
Empire, or the American Republic, how would you, as & conscientious 
Christian ruler, deal with open, persistent violators of the laws? Let 
them alone in their wickedness? If you should, what would be the effect ? 
If we have a government, it must be upheld in its rightful authority. If 
laws are enacted, they must be put in force. If crimes are committed, they 
must be visited with condign punishment. If rebellion be a giguntic, 
wholesale crime, a fountain from which flow nearly all crimes, shall this 
alone be allowed with impunity to stalk in blood and devastation through 
the land? Would you deem it right or wise for peacemen, or any others, to 
obstruct or discountenance a due enforcement of the laws ? 

Bring our case more fully home to yourselves. If one of your most 
estimable citizens, a man of wealth at the head of a large family, were 
stript of his property, as well as of his authority, and drivén from his 
home by two of his sons ; or if a gang of burglars or incendiaries were to 
rob the Bank of England, and set fire to London ; or if a set of bold, reck- 
less conspirators, with disappointed and desperate politicians at their head, 
were to seize the Tower, your grand arsenal at Woolwich, and no small 
part of the public treasure within reach ; would you urge your own rulers, 
a8 you do ours, to let such villains alone, and leave them to complete, with- 
out resistance, their schemes of wholesale mischief and crime? If Lan- 
cashire, with all Ireland and half of Scotland, were to rise in rebellion, and 
openly avow their purpose to usurp or overthrow your government, and 
dismember the British Empire, would you deem it wrong to withstand the 
rebels, and bring them to condign punishment? These illustrations are by 
no means too strong to illustrate our case ; and if you cannot say how you 
would yourselves act in such circumstances, we see not how you can advise 
us in ours. 

Nor must we conceal our most serious difficulty in circulating your Ad- 
dress—the certainty of its being reccived with disfavor and distrust by 
nearly all our loyal citizens. You may be surprised at this; but every- 
body here knows it to be a fact. England’s treatment of us since the rise 
of the Slaveholders’ Rebellion, has wrought among our people an almost 
total change of feeling toward her. They look upon her, with the in- 
fluences that predominate in her government, and among her ruling classes, 
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ag our worst enemy next to our rebels, in clear sympathy and collusion with 
them, and anxious, like them, to see our Republic broken ia pieces. Even 
your own address implicitly aske us to submit to this catastrophe; an ad- 
vice that, in a change of circamstances, England would indignantly spurn. 
Everything that comes from your country now, they suspect of some lurk- 
ing hostility. Most deeply do we deplore this state of feeling between the 
two countries; but we are of course compelled to act in view of this fact. 
Just reverse the case. Suppose that not only Lancashire, Ireland, ard no 
small part of Seotland, but all India, and every one of your possessions in 
North America, were leagued in a conspiracy, widerand mightier than the 
world had ever seen before, to overthrow your government, and put in its 
place another almost entirely different in its aim, principles and tendea. 
cies; that everybody, certainly yourselves, viewed the contest as a death- 
struggle for the very existence of the British Empire, and sure+to involve 
in ita issues the question whether either Freedom or Protestantism should 
have any fair chance in England or in any part of Europe for long ages to . 
come ; that our rulers, forgetting in this your extremity all their treaty ob- 
ligations, should, in hot haste, rush without warning to show these banded 
rebels all the countenance they safely could, by conceding to them bellig- 
erent rights, thus treating them, Nina Sahib himself, with as much favor 
as they would your Premier or your Queen, and as having just as good 
right to violate your laws as your rulers have to enforee them ; that our 
government, despite its proclamation of neutrality, and the repeated pro- 
tests of your minister at Washington, were conniving at all sorts of aid 
and comfort to the rebels, even the building of armed privateers in our 
ports, provisioned and manned by our own seamen to cruise under our own 
flag, and plunder your commerce on every sea ; that our President, and the 
chief members of his cabinet, as echoes of public opinion here, should 
proclaim in advance the dismemberment of your empire ag a foregone 
conclusion demanded by the welfare of the world, and by your own in- 
terests, if you did but know it; that all our most influential classes and 
leading papere were notoriously in favor of such a dismemberment, play- 
ing into the hands of your enemies in every way they safely could, jubi- 
yant over their successes, and truculently gloating over your own disasters ; 
in such circumstances, with what favor do you imagine the people of 
England would receive from us an address urging them to let such rebels 
have their own way in trying to lay your magnificent empire in ruins, or 
reduce it, all shorn of ite pristine glories, to a third-rate power? Would 
you deem it wise, in the very height of the contest, to press upon your 
rulers or your people such a plea on behalf of the rebellion? If not, you 
can conceive how your address must be received by the mass of our 
people. 

We deeply regret the necessity of reporting such an answer to your well 
meant appeal; but we know not when we can get before the public, 
through either press or pulpit, any such views as we ourselves pressed upon 
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both parties before this rebellion began. It isa state ot things more de- 
plorable than you can well conceive ; but we see not at present how the 
friends of peace, whether abroad or here, can touch it with any hope of 
good results. Just as soon as we can, we certainly shall do so; and 
meanwhile we hope all foreigners, if friendly to us, will show their friend 
ship by letting us entirely alone. It is clear that few of them understand 
our case ; and it makes our people very sore to see them dogmatizing about 
it just as if they understood it better than we do ourselves. We cannot 
say that we have found any paper or person ready, as matters now stand, 
to favor an effort for the circulation of your appeal here. 

We will state, as a specimen, a few facts to show how the best men 
among us feel at this crisis. Of our two largest and most influential 
Congregational churches in Boston, one has sent more than one hundred 
men to the war, with their eloquent pastor as chaplain, who takes with 
him, as a private volunteer, his oldest son,a lad of sixteen; and the 
other church has unanimously voted to let their junior pastor go as 
chaplain, while the senior pastor, though regarded here as a strong pro- 
slavery man, has three sons in the army. So much for the leading evangel- 
ical denomination in New England; while for the Methodist, the largest 
Protestant sect in all the land, we quote the following indication of their 
views from one of their papers that has fallen under our notice since we be- 
gan this letter: ‘‘ A Methodist Regiment—The 73d Illinois regiment, which 
has just (Sept.) passed through Cincinnati to Kentucky, has a large share 
of Methodists init. More than half of the privates are members of the 
Methodist Church ; seven of the Captains are regular itenerant ministers ; 
the Colonel is a Methodist preacher ; and the venerable Rev. John S. Bur- 
ger, of the Illinois Conference, the chaplain, is known by thousands of our 
readers. In the private ranks are twenty-five Methodist preachers.’’ Thus 
nearly all Christians here feel, except such pro-slavery men as England hag 
been wont to deem unworthy the Christian name. They regard it as one 
of their plainest and most sacred duties to put down this rebellion at all 
hazards; a duty quite as imperative upon them as that of either support- 
ing the gospel at home, or spreading it among the heathen; a duty they 
owe to God, their country and the world. 

These extended statements we make to show you how we are situated 
as peacemen. We shall be “glad to receive from you any light that may 
make our path of duty plainer, and trust, at all events, you will enlist the 
prayers of all good men among you, that God will ere long bring us out 
of these strange and terrible straits. 

In the bonds of Peace and Love, 
Very truly yours, 

Geo. C. Becxwitu, Sec. Am, Peace Soaety. 

Boston, Oct. 10, 1862. ; 


Rev. Henry Ricwarp, Sec. London Peace Society. 
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SOME OF THE PRESENT DUTIES OF PEACEMEN. 


With you I can heartily say, I have lost no interest, nor experienced 
any change of opinion, on the subject of peace; and with you I am 
aware that the times render it very difficult to make progress, or even 
hold our own in the cause. If in time of peace our importunities 
were dismissed with the half-courteous assurance, ‘I think just as you 
do on the subject, but see, quite beyond you, difficulties which no 
human power can reach, and, while recognizing your good intent, can- 
not waste my time or means in a cause so hepeless,’ what can we ex. 
pect when the powers of hell are suffered to take the reins ? 

I have always thought the Peace Cause, like every Christian reform, 
ought to go along with the gospel ; and accordingly I wrote to Dr. Baird, 
Sec. Am. and For. Chr. Union, in response to a courteous invitation 
published in its organ. My letter, somewhat lengthy, was an ap- 
peal to that society to give the Cause of Peace a place among 
their efforts in the professed Christian church, since I viewed it 
as coming within their professed design and effort. It was cour- 
teously received; and I have thought it may perhaps be expedient 
for the Peace Society to invite their co-operation in this branch of 
Christian reform. I have, also, addressed to some of our best re- 
ligious papers animadversions on some comments and commendations 
respecting the alleged benefits of war which had found place in their 
columns. I have seen, however, no notice of my communications ; and 
there seems to be a virtual concert among the exponents and 
guardians of public opinion to shut, if possible, the public mind 
against any fair or earnest consideration of the peace question. 
If we could induce our best men to go with us into the closet, and for 
a grave hour shut out the din and smoke of war,gand take a sober view 
of the whole theme, we might make progress L our cause as never 
before. But tossed, as the public mind is, on the tempestuous flood of 
our daily prints, and deafened by the outbursts of joy and woe, of 
commendation and condemnation, we can gain neither the eye nor the 
ear, much less the candid thought. 

Well, then, does the last Advocate ask, what can the friends of 
peace do? I subscribe to the sixth item as my spccial answer. Our 
whole nation are taking hard lessons on war that cannot soon be 
obliterated ; and the friends of peace should take the occasion, if not 
to learn for themselves, at least to impress on the community as many 
as possible of the arguments and warnings of peace. 
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From this war I am more strongly impressed than ever with the 
utter inconsistency of martial with civil law. Says the Constitution of 
Vermont, ‘‘ The military should ever be kept in striet subordination 
to and governed by the civil power.” This looks well om paper, bet 
in war is impossible. Hence the difficulty realized by our Congress 
relative to contraband and confiscation. Henee the reason why this 
coutest, though begun as the act of a sovereign over an offending sub- 
ordinate, so soon ran into belligereney, and compelled the acceptance 
of flags of truce, and the parol and exchange of prisoners, to keep with- 
in the accredited limits of civilization. What should have been a pro- 
cess of justice, a dircct, simple enforcement of laws, has degenerated 
for the most part into the common usages of war. 

Now, what are the principles of war? ‘‘ War,” says Vattel, “is 
that state in which a nation prosecutes its claims by force. . .. No 
person is naturally exempt from taking up arms in defense of his 
State... The sovereign should exactly specify and determine the func- 
tions, duties and rights of military persons. . . . The troops officers and 
soldiers are only instruments in his hands; and they execute his will, 
not their own. They are not responsible. The arms and all the ap- 
paratus are only instruments of an inferior order. .. . Every member 
capable of carrying arms, should take them up at the first order of 
him who has the power of making war. . . War cannot be just on both 
sides; yet in every case, susceptible of doubt, the arms of the two 
partics are to be accounted equally lawful on both sides, as pertains to 
external effects.” 

Such are the laws studied at our military academies, and even ia 
our colleges; and, though we may have been ready to pass them by 
as obsolete, we now see them to be a practical reality utterly incon- 
sistent with the supremacy of justice, and in direct contrast to the 
sovereignty of the people. I am fully convinced that these and 
similar maxims must be done away before much progress can be made 
in the cause of peace. The factitious distinctions between persons and 
‘people, between citizens and subjects, between status and domicil, 
must give place to the doctrine of human brotherhood. We have 
believed it in the power of an enlightened public opinion, by a salutary 
pressure on the aristocracy, and aspirants to office, to secure such an 
end ; but current events are thwarting such a course, and leaving the 
nation more sadly involved in those absurdities than we had ever ap- 
prehendcd or feared. . 

The friends of peace must take this opportunity, when our present 
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conflict is over, to break in upon the absurd laws of nations. We 
must show their tendencies by their effects, their true character by 
their contrast to civil and common law, and thus bring them into con- 
tempt, abhorrence and eventual disuse. In doing this, however, 
we have a more formidable obstacle than the aristocracy, or the aspiraat 
to office. This obstacle is found in the clergy —in those whose pre- 
fession it is to teach religion and morality, the will of God, and the 
duties of man, and who are to a great extent accredited by the people 
in such teaching. Would that their influence in their appropriate 
work were far greater than itis. Yet have the clergy come out 
in this war as the bulwark of those absurd maxims in and by which 
this war exists. Such a statement relative to the clergy, I am aware, 
may shock many a pious mind; but, if we confine the statement to 
the clergy of the South, there would be a ready acquiscence. Davis 
and his coadjustors did not dare enter on their bloody work until they 
had secured from the leading clergy a pledge of theirinfluence. With- 
out censuring the clergy of the North for the aid they have given by 
their influence to enlistments, and it has been great, I must say, 
they have done much to revive the old despotic sentiment that there 
resides in civil government a certain mystic, divine life or power above 
and beyond that of the people who compose the State; a power capable 
of binding men’s consciences in certain cases, or rather a certain dele- 
gated divine authority over men. By such inculcations much has been 
done by theclergy, even of the North, to convince the people, that 
civil government has by divine sanction a power over the liberties, and 
even the lives of the people, a divine authority of appealing to arms 
as ‘the highest trial of right.” Thus the clergy, whose duty and pro- 
fession it is to inculcate the word of God, are doing much to shield the 
ambitious warrior against the remonstrances of conscience, which no 
other class of men can do. Nor is this strange ; for as the acts of war 
are a direct invasion upon the prerogatives of God, men cannot well 
be induced to perpetrate them without assurance of a special divine 
sanction. So it has ever been even in pagan lands, and in the most 
corrupt forms of Christianity. Heathen priests have taught that the 
smell of carnage was more grateful to their gods than sweet incense. 
The envy of Cain, which led to the first murder, was excited by 
religious rivalry ; and it may be doubtel whether any war, from his 
age downward, has been accomplished without the claim of religious 
e sanction. 
With these views, I am led to believe, that the only point we can 
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press with hope of success, is the clerical, and that the friends of 
peace should now be preparing themselves for this work. What 
though they should find it necessary to array before the moral vision of 
the clergy all the innocent blood, with all its guilt and remorse, that has 
been shed from the days of righteous Abel to the last victim of this 
rebellion ? If they are the true disciples of Christ, they will meekly 
receive the rebuke. I have no doubt, if the clergy and the church 
could be brought to right views of war, and the flagrant absurdities of 
international law, and to repudiate all that veneration for kings and 
governments which has no foundation in moral right, and none in 
Reripture, but had its origin in the uvhallowed alliance of church 
_ and state, then all the difficulties, especially in our own land, from 
governmental sources in bringing the war-delusion to an end, would 
clear up apace. 
Middlebury, Ve. S. W. B. 


Battie oF Baton Rovcse, La.—The field exhibited evidences of the dee- 
peration of the combatants at the crossing of the roads where the rebels had 
endeavored to flank us, and where they were met by the Indiana and Mich- 
igan Regiments. The men fought hard. Those who had lost their arms 
tore up the rails from the fences. More than one rebel was found dead who 
had been killed in this way. In one spot, behind a beautiful tomb, with 
effigies of infant children kneeling, twelve dead rebels was found in one heap. 
Everywhere they strewed the earth, and made ghastly the quiet grave-yard 
in which they lay 


Sous oF SoLDIERS.—Who is responsible for them? Who will answer 
for them in the day of judgment? They fight our battles for us, and in 
our stead discharge the solemn duty of all legal citizens in defending the 
government. While we are secure and happy at home, they, as our repre- 
sentatives, are exposing health and comfort, their limbs and their lives, to 
the fatal hazards of war. We will gratefully recognize their good service 
in our behalf, and acknowledge our obligation to equip, maintain and re- 
ward them. But what Christian can reflect how much more than mere 
life every soldier imperils, and not feel the terrible stress of the inquiry, 
‘what is to become of these men’s souls? Who must answer for them, if 
we let thom go into battle and into eternity without the very best religious 
instruction ?? Too many of them are manifestly unprepared to die, and if 
cut down as they are, would take their place forever with the ungodly and 
the blasphemer. If patriotism, justice and humanity command us to care 
well for their temporal good, a thousand-fold more do they oblige us to do 
all that can be done to save their souls endangered ir our cause.—WN. Y. 
Observer. 


These are very natural and pungent questions; but how 1s it possible to 
have war in any form without all the evils so pathetically deplored. Wh. 
not strike then at the root of the whole mischief by doing away its cause 
the custom of war P 
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SOUTHERN TREASON. 


Like Jezebel’s face at her casement, 
Strangely dismayed and perplext, 
The World looks furth in amazement, 
Marvelling what’s to come next ; 
The World looks around her in wonder 
For Beauty and Strength destroy'd, 
For Brotherhoods broken in sunder, 
And Statecraft quite made void! 


Alas, for America’s glory ! 
ichabod-=saniehed outright ; 

And all her magnificent stury 
Told as a dream of the night! 

Alas, for the heroes and saves, 
Saddened in Hades to know 

That what they had built for all ages, 
Melts like a palace of snow! 


And woe, for the shame and the pity, 
That, all for no cause, to no end, 
City should fight against city, 
And brother with brother contend ! 
Alas, what a libel on Freedom! 
Patriots—gone to the bad, 
Citizens—Arabs of Edom, 
Slavedrivers—Liberty-mad ! 


How sadly through sons so degraded, 
Pigmies ill-sprung of great wen, 
Even your glories look faded, 
Washington, Franklin, and Penn! 
Popular government slander‘d 
*Mid the deep scorn of the world ; 
Liberty’s star-crowded standard 
Foul'’d by black treason are furled ! 


Southerner, shame on such treason ! 
Woe, for your folly and guilt— 
Woe, for this War of Unreason— 
Woe, for the brothers’-blood spilt ! 
Curse on such monsters unfilial, 
Tearing their mother to shreds— 
Curse on those children of Belial— 
Curse on their parricide heads ! 


Albury, Sept. 23. MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


PescEMEN RESPECTED IN War.—It is remarkable that a settlement of 
Quakers near Mount Vernon have remained unmolested during the entire 
war, though alternately included within national and rebel lines. Their 
semi-weekly meetings hate been regularly continued, sometimes a rebel 

icket pacing in front of the building, and perhaps a Union sentinel 
having the same beat the next week. They have remained undisturbed 


both in property and in person. 
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BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH AMERICA. 


From an article in the July number of the American Quarterly Review, 
one of our ablest journals, edited chiefly by Professors in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in New York, we quote an extract that very truthful- 
ly represents the view, taken by nearly all loyal men in this country, of Eng- 
land’s conduct towards us in this rebellion :— 


“‘ Up to this time the tone of the foreign, especially of the English press 
and periodicals, had been favorable to the United States government. The 
North was encouraged ; the South was blamed. England had freed its 
colonial slaves, and boasted of its love and sacrifices for human freedom. 
For a quarter of a century, it had been assailing this country chiefly because 
it was the only Christian power that tolerated slavery at home, British 
Christians catechized all our ministers upon this question, and refused the 
right hand of fellowship to such as could not clear themselves of the sus- 

icion of looking upon the slave-system with leniency or indifference. All 

urope understood that the last presidential election turned upon the ques- 
tion of the prohibition of slavery in the territories—in fact, upon the quee- 
tion, whether the slave-interest should be national or local. Abroad the 
election of Mr. Lincoln was well nigh universally hailed as an indication 
that the power of slavery was broken, and that the free North would exer- 
cise in our national councils the supremacy to which it was entitled by its 
numerical superiority, and by its devotion to free labor, free s h, and 
human rights. The Great Republic was greeted as disenthralled from the 
fatal spell that had eo long held it in bondage to a system which sacri- 
ficed the general welfare to the exorbitant demands of a slave-holding mi- 
nority and oligarchy. 

But no sooner was the rebellion fairly inaugurated by the Confederate 
States, than all this applause was suddenly changed into doubt, reproach or 
denunciation. The disruption of the Republic seemed to be assumed asa 
foregone conclusion. Apvlogies were invented for the South, and calumnies 
for the North. The war was ‘deplored’ (the pet word) asa terrible 
struggle for a chimerical and undesirable result. The lust of conquest was 
stigmatised as the moving spring of the North, and the love of independence 
applauded as the passion of the South. The right of Secession was violent- 
ly maintained by journalists that had evidently never seen our Constitution. 
Slavery, it was squarely asserted, had really nothing to do with the strife. 
It was even gravely maintained, that if Englishmen wanted to see the slave- 
trade abolished, and emancipation made sure and easy, they must sympa- 
thize with the Confederate States. The vaunted British sympathy, more 
often extolled than tested, for the weaker and oppressed party, was invoked 
in favor of the persecuted Southern States, who only wanted to secure their 
independence. Besides, if the South succeeded, republicanism was surely 8 
failure, as sagacious Englishmen had always said it must be. Also, if the 
South succeeded, it would have free trade with England, and free trade is a 
very great blessing — for England, which has se many manufactured gooda 
to sell in the dearest markets, and raw gvods to buy in the cheapest. And 
would it not, after all, be better to have the new slave republic succeed (es 
pecially as it had prohibited the slave trade,) than to have the Great Re- 
ase subdue it; for in the latter case, the power of republicanism would 

proved mightier than any other form of government ; whereas, if the 
South established its independence, it would certainly need a stronger gov- 
ernment than before, possibly an aristocracy in form as well as in fact, and 
this would go to show that aristocracy is conducive to the well-being of 
states. Even if it were a slave republic, that would not make any English- 


‘ La 
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man love slavery more; whereas, if the United States triumphed, and all 
the States were reunited as one free republic, this would give greater war- 
rant and license than ever befure to the insolent radical faction under ** our 
venerable constitution,’’ who have been trying to prove by Western example, 
that the masses may wisely be entrusted with a greater share of that politi- 
cal power which all conservatives hold should be administered, not by the 

ople, but for them, Some ulterior consequences about Canada, the British 

est Indies, commercial supremacy, naval power, and kindred matters, 
were also incidentally suggested to reflecting minds. The net result of the 
whole calculution was thus very clearly made out to be something like this : 
if the South succeed, England will be a gainer in divers ways (even though, 
parenthetically, humanity be the loser) ; but if the North succeed, nubod 
can tell what may happen, though it is quite probable that the British Isles 
will not receive any immediate benefit. Serious-minded philanthropists 
were also prompted to inquire whether, after all, humanity would suffer 
so very much from the triumph of the South. There are surely men, and 
gentlemen and Christians (as well as cotton) there in abundance, in spite 
of their horrible system ot slavery ; and if they can only be brought into in- 
timate fellowship with the British people, and bound to it by ties of grati- 
tude, may it not reasonably be expected in the course of time that they 
would be persuaded to treat their poor slaves a little better? Moreover, 
may there not have been some gross exaggerations about this matter of 
slavery? The North is very jealous of the South ; and it is plainly the in- 
terest of the planters to treat their chattels well, or elee they could not pro- 
duce so many bales of cotton of such a long and fine staple. Thoughtful 
English philantrophists and traders deeply pondered such obvious considera- 
tions. Be Tocqueville is acknowledged to have written the, best book on 
American Democracy ; the same shrewd critic in his Memoirs also tells us: 
‘In the eyes of an Englishman a cause is just, if it be the interest of Eng- 
land that it should succeed. A man or a government that is useful to Eng- 
land, has every kind of merit, and one that does England harm, every sort of 
fault.”’ He aleo adds, that itis ‘* the conviction of all nations that England 
considers them only with reference to her own greatness, that she never no- 
tices what passes among foreigners, what they think, feel, suffer, or do, 
but with relation to the use which England can make of their actions, their 
ee their feelings and their thoughts ; and that when she seems most 
to care for them, she really cares only for herself.’’ 

This severe judgment of a philosophical observer seems to be confirmed by 
the course of the British peuple in relation to the present crisis in our na- 
tional affairs. By the closest ties of descent, language and commerce, by 
traditional regard for the authority of constitutions, and by the inborn love 
of human rights, as well as by treaties of amity, they were allied to our 
General Government. When the rebellion broke out, the whole North felt 
and said, England will surely give us its moral support. And this on two 
grounds, if on no other; first, the maintenance of the rightful authority of 
& constitutional government against the assaults of perjured conspirators and 
traitors; and, secondly, in the interest of human freedum as against the re- 
trograde movement tendencies and inherent selfishness, if not barbarity of 
the slave power. Here we supposed were fixed facts as to the side to which 
England would gravitate in its political and moral sympathies. But it was 
soon found that we were imposed upon by the delusionsof adream. As 
with one consent, the leading journals, representing the aristocratic, the com- 
mercial, and also the religious opinions of Great Britain, began to show the 
most inexplicable dislike of the United States, and to pour out upon it a 
torrent of abusive misrepresentation, and perversion of principles and facta, 
almost unequalled in the fiercest excitement even of a local, political debate. 
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The amount of stupid prejudice and obstinate ignorance about our affairs 
shown by these journals, is well nigh incredible. All the old sores of the 
past fifty years were raked up to inflame popular prejudice. Our institu- 
tions, history, morals, manners and government were disparaged and vilified, 
as if no public or ba virtue were left on this side of the ocean, What- 
ever the South said for itself, or against the North, was creduloualy believed: 
and all that the North said was ignored or denied. The toneof the British 
government itself was cold and diplomatic, and tended to favor the South 
alune. According to all recognized principles of international law, the only 
lawful army and navy which England had any right to eee within our 
boundaries, was that called out by the United States. But the British gov- 
erninent at the very outset, even before the minister of our government cuuld 
arrive in England, issued a proclamation, conceding belligerent righte to 
the revolted as much as to the loyal states. It assumed a position of neu- 
trality between a lawful government and its rebellious citizens. It put the 
ee of the latter on the same footing with our men-of-war. The 

vashville wantonly destroyed the Harvey Birch by fire, and then found 
refuge and comfort in British porte: Earl Russell said it was a Confedcrate 
‘vessel of war.’’? Spain and Turkey have been more just than Envland. 
The Times, The Morning Herald, and The Post, followed by nearly all the 
leading journals, (excepting The Daily News and The Star,) have bitterly 
and cunstantly denounced the policy, the aims, the power and the right, of 
our Government in the prosecution of the war. In the affair of the Trent, 
England eure’ its old policy and claims, that it might put us in the 
wrong. The news of the seizure of that ship was followed by a furious out- 
burst of indignation and hostility from Johnny Groat’s to Land's End. The 
wildest surmiges were current and credited about our intent and policy ; as, 
the manufactured lie, that the government at Washington was under the 
dictation of a mob; or, the gross absurdity, that the North, hopeless of sub- 
duing the South, had put a deliberate insult upon England, that it might 
in its extremity embroil itself in another war, and so have a decent pretext 
for making peace with the rebels! The British lion could not have sprung 
tu its feet with more instant rage even in the event of a French invasion; 
only it was in menace of a foe supposed to be powerless, and not in panic 
before an empire known to be strong. In hot haste a virtual ultimatum 
was despatched across the Atlantic, containing no hint of possible diplo- 
matic negotiations even on puints of international law plainly involved and 
not yet settled. To aid diplomacy, large reinforcements were at once ship- 
ped to Canada. In the extremity of our Republic, before we had completed 
our preparations for cuping with the rebellion, ere we had gained a single 

reat victory, England sent us an ultimatum, and sent a large force to our 
borders in menace, while the whole British press poured out a volley of 
anathemas. Mr, Seward’s note to Lord Lyons, indicating a pacific solu- 
tion of the dificulty, was in the hands of the ministers of the crown, and 
its contents carefully suppressed. And only the good sense of our govern- 
ment, and the moderation of our ‘‘mob,”’ kept Uld England from the un- 
speakable shame of making war upon a free Republic in the interests of a 
stave Holding confederacy. Then, of course, there cume a lull in the storm, 
but still no concession to the justice or righta of our cause; there was si- 
lence but no favor : 


Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi. 


Of this attitude and public policy of England in respect to our struggle, 
there is one and only one possible solution, in consonance with all the tacts 
of the case. The preeminence of Great Britain ia the historical idea of Bri- 
tish statesmanship. This may spring from the latent conviction that Eng- 
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lish supremacy is for the greatest good of mankind ; it is, at any rate, suffi- 
ciently powertul to absorb all minor morals and objects. The peculiarity 
of the British power, a8 compared with that of all other great historic na- 
tions, is seen in the fact that it is the only island which has ever ruled con- 
tinents. The marvellous energy, pluck, good sense, and pertinacity of the 
British people have given it unequalled success in the planting and holding 
of colonies. It has rss been able at home to combine the most diverse in- 
tereste in one orderly und wonderful state. Monarchy, aristocracy, repre- 
sentative government, commerce and manufactures are wrought into one 
system, making one power as never before. To support all these interests, 
to remain a great and growing power, it must have great colonies, and a 
proportionate maritime and commercial superiority. It lives and thrives 
‘through and by its oe abroad. It is by necessity ambitious for 
foreign conquest and rule. Some of its interests, especially those of the 
aristucratic, the manufacturing, and the commercial classes, seem endanger- 
ed by the example, or by the growing power of our Republic. Dread of 
this power, and of ite future growth, controls the words and policy of many 
of England’s greatest and best men. Our democracy is disliked by their 
aristucracy; our manufactures rival theirs; our commerce threatens at many 
pe to supplant theirs. We are in dangcrous proximity to some of their 
est colonies. They can hardly replace the drain we make upon their peo- 
ple by the superior advantages our land holds out to their more destitute 
population. In this state of things, what was more natural than that, in 
sush a crisis as ours, all these threatened interests should rise up against 
us? Our hour had come; it was our time of rupture and of weakness ; 
this Republic seemed rent asunder. Now, if ever, was the opportunity, 
without infringing on the letter of the public law, to make use of practica- 
ble means for giving aid and comfort to the cause of Secession, thus hasten- 
ing the dissolution of the Union. In many ways this would be for the ad- 
vantage of England. The United States would cease to be a first rate 
ee Southern cotton could be directly exchanged for English manu- 
actures. The need of a strong force in Canada and the West Indies would 
be curtailed ; and the Monroe Doctrine would become a dead letter. It 
would also be proved, that Republics tend to subdivision, Thus the mate- 
rial and commercial prosperity of Great Britain might be enhanced, and its 
aristocracy have a new lease of power, both in church and state. 


AMERICANS WRITING FROM EncLanp.—The foregoing impressions are ful- 
ly contirmed by Americans visiting England. One, obvivusly an intelligent 
Christian, whose letter appenrs in the Boston Recorder of October 30, says : 
‘¢ Adl ure bitter and severe on America, This war gives them an excuse to 
vent out what always has been in them,—an intense dislike of our insti- 
tutions, and an unconscious envy of our sudden prosperity. All are befooled 
and misled by the 7imes, whic is full of lies as an egg is full of meat. It 
is committed to mierepresentation of us, and will publish nothing which 
bears on the other side. Jt desires to see our country divided. All the sym- 
pathies of the English are with the South; all hesitate not to avow their sym- 
pathtes; all profess horror and erecration of the war, all declare that our 
cause is hopeless. I thought [ might lecture on the war; but I had rather 
speak to the north wind. Nobody will hear; nobody wishes to know the 
truth. There is a universal and intense desire to see our eternal division. 
It has become fashionable to sncer at the slave. There is no anti-slavery sen- 
timent that I have heard. ‘They say they like the South because the 
Southrons are gentlemen, are land-owners, are aristocrats, and are oppressed 
by barbarians, by plebian adventurers. It is the aim of all parties to do us 
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all the harm they can, because they see that the war will be fatal to their 
trade, and because they fear a people who can put one million men into the 
field. No arguments will tell on the English mind but results. When we 
have succeeded, they will be silent, except to curse and to hate.’’ 


We devoutly trust that all this cannot be true; but clearly there is rising 
‘between the two countries a state of feeling sure, # not checked and 
changed, to end in evile to both parties and the world, which no arithmetic 
can compute. Nobody here doubts the settled, chronic hostility of the aristo- 
cratic, ruling classes in England to our government; but the great body of 
her people, whose interests and political views are mainly in harmony with 
our own, we still regard as friendly to us, and likely to continue eo, unless 
the aristocrats, who hold in their hands, just as our slave-holders do, the 
chief engines of influence, shall succeed in misleading and embittering their 
minds beyond cure. If they do, we see no escape from the evils ahead; 
and, in every view of the case, the friends of peace in the two countries will 
need to be constantly on their guard, and use their utmost efforts to avert 
the threatened storm. 


OUR STRUGGLE AGAINST OUR REBELS : 
ITS AIM AND SPIRIT AS VIEWED BY LOYAL CHRISTIANS. 


We have been hoping that the necessity for war had passed. We thought 
that henceforth reason and argument, and the peaceful ballot, were to be 
the forces to purify and elevate mankind. We have seen, in Christian 
England, great measures of humanity and great constitutional reforms ac- 
complished, with no conflict but that of free discussion, and no revolution 
but that of public sentiment. We have believed that this bereafter was to 
be the law of progress in civilized nations; but how it might be ina 
land where a high Christian civilization was wedded with such a barbarism 
aa all Christendom abhors ; where side by side with every liberty which is 
precious to man, has stood and iad mightier every day, a system whose 
perpetuity requires thit those liberties should be restricted and denied— 
this we had nut taken into the account. And now the question has come 
squarely upon us, whether we will relinquish these hard-earned liberties, or 
whether we will hold them in battle, and cement them, if need be, with 
blood. 

With multitudes of our fellow-countrymen in these alienated States, we 
had no controversy. ‘To the institution of Siuvery, considered as an evil 
entailed on them by our common ancestors, much as we lament it, we could 
have no active hostility. But to the system, us shaped and organized by 
its modern advocates into a political despotisin; to the theory of govern- 
ment which it engenders; to its aggressions and demands ; to its insolent 
attempt to dictate our opinions, and decide what men we shall elect to of- 
fice ; to the spirit of conspiracy, intrigue, and violence which is its natural 
fruit; every principle of freedom which we prize is irreconcilably hostile. 
Reason has failed to remove these differences. Argument and persuasion 
have been wasted. Compromises have been in vain. The Jaws and the 
Constitution have been set at naught. All that remained for us, was either 
to buy a base peace by the surrender of our liberties, or to establish them 
firmer than ever with the untaught hand of war. 
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Let us not think, moreover, that the conflict into which we entered, is 
to terminate merely with these local interests. We cannot fight the battles 
of our country against treason, without fighting at the same time a battle 
of freedom for mankind. If the Revolution which gave this land its birth, 
sent forth a wave of influence which rocked the thrones of the Old World, 
and whose vibrations still tremble in the heart of nations, so the issues of 
this contest are to be felt with swifter impulse in every land that knows 
the American name. Yes; we have great work on hand. We are to prove 
in the face of all nations, that a popular government is strong enough to 
punish treason. We are to show that a people can be as loyal to their elect- 
ed rulers as to a hereditary king. We are to show, that a government can 
be defended and maintained as thoroughly by the rallying hosts of free- 
men, fresh from honest toil, as by the costly machinery of standing armies. 
We are to show at what price we hold our rights, what sacrifice we will 
make to keep them, how deeply the principles of justice have sunk into the 
American heart, how wisely we can use the difficult advantage, which ma 
be put into our power, of striking the death-blow of Slavery on this Conti- 
nent; for all these issues seem to be wrapt up inthe contest. We shall 
begin by vindicating our own freedom ; but, when we have thoroughly done 
that, we shall be apt to find that unawares we have shattered and cast down 
into the dust, the last power in Christendom which dared to maintain the 
right to enslave a fellow-man.—Rev. W. H. Goodrich. 


MITIGATIONS OF WAR. 


' Evils of every sort are so inseparable from war—(in any form,)—that we 
are glad to record any facts which can relieve a picture so revolting as a civ- 
il strife in particular must always be. The general rule will inevitably be 
violence, cruelty, crime, suffering ; but, mingled with these, we occasionally 
find feelings and deeds that win our sympathy, admiration and love. We 
quote a few on both sides of the present struggle:— 


FACTS CREDITABLE TO THE REBELS.--A magnanimous Rebel. —A 
Colonel of one of the Louisiana regiments saw a poor private, a Federal- 
ist, lying wounded alone by the roadside, and begging fora drink. The 
Colonel dismounted, and, taking the soldier’s canteen, went to the creek, 
and filled it, gave him a drink, and placed him in an easier position; all 
this while our bullets were flying thick around him. I am very sorry I do 
en know the gallant Colonel’s name. He never did a nobler act on the 

eld. 


Rebel Treatment of Prisoners.—We are glad, said the Baltimore Amert- 
can, to contradict the rumors of barbarous treatment of our soldiers after 
the battle at Manassas. We learn that every attention was paid to the 
wounded which the most humane could have desired; one soldier affirming 
that when he called upon the man who had shot him down for some water, 
the Confederate supplied him from his own canteen. Let every humane 
act of either side be chronicled. 


Facts FROM ouR ARMY.—Gen. Burnside's Address to his Army before 
the Battle of Roanoke.—‘' On the march of the army, all unnecessary in- 
jury to houses, barns, fences, and other property, will be carefully avoided, 
aad in all cases the laws of civilized warfare will be strictly observed. 
Wounded (rebel) soldiers will be treated with every care and attention; 
and neither they nor prisoners must be insulted or annoyed by word or 
act.” 
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Generous Treatment of Inhabitants by our Troops.—They have taken 
special pains to guard their persons and property, even where fathers and 
sons were away fighting in the rebel army against the Government; and 
their prisoners have quite generally expressed surprise at the kind treat- 
ment received at our hands, and thousands have refused to return on ex- 
change or parole. ‘It is worthy of remark,’’ says a Chaplain writing from 
Winchester, Va., “ that I have not seen or heard of @ single invasion of 

rivate right or intrusion since our arrival in this town. This course 1s 
Highly appreciated by the Secessionists, and tends greatly to disabuse the 
Southern mind of the impression that we are all barbarians.” 


Absence of Malice in the Army.— I have conversed,” says a corres- 
pondent of the Prot. Churchman, ‘‘ with innumerable soldiers, officers and 
rivates, with a view to discover their prevalent feelings. In some cases I 
ve found that thoughtless ardor for a brush or a battle which pervades 
all armies; but in no one instance have I detected a spirit of malignity. 
On the contrary, over and over again have I heard generous and sad re- 
grets at the dreadful necessity of taking up arms against brethren, pro- 
found wonder at the infatuation which seeks to overthrow this most benefi- 
cent of human governments, hopes that the Union may be preserved with 
little bloodshed, and that fraternal feeling toward their Northern bretbren 
may soon revisit the South. This, beyond all doubt, is the prevailing spirit 
of this magnificent citizen army.”’ 


General Spirit of our People——Sad as the present aspect of affairs 
throughout our land must appear to those who may have hoped for better 
things, it is still cheering to discern traces of the softening and humaniz- 
ing spirit of the Gospel, as shown in the forbearance of our Government 
toward those who have so wantonly sought to overthrow it; in the great 
reluctance to the shedding of blood, which from the first has been manifest 
among those who do not feel restrained from taking part in the strife; and 
in the earnest desire of the great mass of our fellow-countrymen, that the 
contest might be a short one. May we not here see the happy result of 
those Christian sentiments which have been cherished during a long period 
of peace and prosperity.— Friend, Philadelphia. 


The feeling prevalent from the first all over the North, is thus described 
by Rev. Dr. BUTLER, Episcopal minister in Washington :— Having so 
long breathed an atmosphere heavy with the poisonous fumes of treason, I 
found the patriotic gales which were sweeping over the mountains, plains 
and cities of the loyal States. most invigorating and refreshing. Some of 
the observations which I then made, were very encouraging. First, and 
best of all, I was glad to fit! a calm and kind temper prevailing at the 
North. AsI had heard so much in this community of its bitter spirit, I 
determined particularly to notice spontaneous expressions of feeling. 
Mingling as 1 did with all classes, and in various places, I recollect, but 
two instances in which I heard expressions of revengeful feeling ; and those 
had reference to South Carolina. Since my return, I have heard Mr. Holt 
(a slaveholder) repeat emphatically the declaration made in one of his pub- 
lic speeches, that in all his wide sweep over the West and North, he did 


not hear one revengeful or unbecoming expression of feeling towards the 
South.” 


RELIGION IN OUR ARMY.—Its general Character.—There has never 
been a war in human history, unless it was that between the Parliamenta- 
ry forces and the Royalists in England, which resulted in the dethrone- 
ment of Charles I., in which there was so larre a number of praying men 
on the right side of the conflict, as in ours. Nearly every regiment which 
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has yet gone forward has its Chaplain. In every regiment at Washington 
there have been thus far religious services on the Sabbath; and it is found 
that in most of the regiments the men are provided with Bibles and hymn- 
books. Prayer-meetings, too, are maintained in several of the regiments, 
and a daily Union prayer-meeting has been estublished in Washington, at 
which large numbers of the soldiers attend. The Fulton prayer-meeting 
for the past three weeks, has been witness to many touching scenes, when 
members and officers of the different regiments took their leave, asking 
the prayers of those who remained, and avowing their determination to 
live for Christ, even amid the temptations of the camp, and to endeavor 
to glorify God, living or dying. Such soldiers will fight well; for it is not 
the mad impulse of revenge, or the fierce and transient excitement of the 
smell of blood, or the stimulus of intoxication, which makes them fight, 
but their firm and decided conviction of the right—N. Y. Examiner. 


The moral and religious tone of the grand Union army of the Potomac 
has no parallel in the history of armies. Prayer-meetings and religious 
organizations are common in almost every regiment, and perhaps in erery 
one, where the chaplain is a pious man. The vices of the camp have al- 
ways been numbered among the worst scourges of war; its slaughters and 
desolations are as nothing compared with the moral waste and ruin which 
usually follow in the train of armies. The hundreds of thousands of men 
who are now in arms, are to return to their homes; and their virtues or 
vices will go with them, and have their influence in every neighborhood, 
and in every grade of suciety. 


Methodists in the Army.—Every military camp abounds with Methodist 
men. There are regiments in which they form perhaps a majority of the 
whole. There are companies composed of but little else. We are greatly 
mistaken, if they do not outnumber any other class of religionists. And 
they are in the main worthy representatives of the church. ‘They do not 
hesitate to stand out among their associates in camp in their proper relig- 
lous character. As brigade, regimental or company officers, they delight 
to look after the religious welfare of their men, and to participate in the 
various forms of devotional exercise common to camp-life. Methodist 
colonels there are who make it a first consideration to foster and support 
all healthy religious movements in their regiments. We know Methodist 
captains who night and morning read the Scriptures, and offer up prayer at 
the head of their companies. And in the rank and file many are to be 
found no iess faithful, zealous and efficient. By their patient and untiring 
efforts they ably second the religious movements of the army chaplains, 
and aid in the diffusion of sound morals through the army. The greatest 
moral problem of to-day is the preservation of our citizen soldicry from 
moral taint. In this movement the Methodist Church is in the van, bat- 
tling for spiritual victories where men are training tor physical conflict. 
—Pitisburg Chr. Adv, 


A Praying Regiment.—A few days since, the several regiments of Gen 
Sickles’ Brigade were sworn into the service of the United States by the 
administration of the customary oath. Four regiments had been sworn in, 
and each took the solemn oath, accompanied and followed by hurrahs. 
When the fifth regiment was drawn up in line, an officer of one of the 
companies, stepping to the front, addressed Gen. Sickles, and requested 
that his regiment might be sworn in with prayer. It was too solemn a mo- 
ment for hurrahs. The General told him the chaplains were absent, and 
there was no one to call upon to perform the duty. The officer replied 
that he would call upon one under his command, if the General would give 
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him leave. Consent was given. The duty was explained to the regiment ; 
and the officer called upon a youth, seventeen years of age, to step to the 
front, and lead in prayer. He did so; and the whole regiment was melted 
into tears, as well as hundreds who were standing around as witnesses of 
the scene. The men stood weeping after the prayer was over. © So deeply 
affected was the General, that he sent for the chaplains to come and wit- 
ness the scene. It was from his own lips that these facts were derived. 
—WN. Y. Sun. 

It will be seen from the above extracts, that the Christian con- 
science of the Free States is deeply in the effort of our Government to 
suppress this rebellion. They feel about it just as they would about en- 
forcing the laws against a gang of incendiaries or pirates, as a matter of 
Christian duty that they owe to society and to God. It is only this view 
that can relieve the revolting aspects of the contest; and this just intensi- 
fies the utter atrocity of the rebellion. 


DerrectaTion oF Reset Property.—Most kinds of property through- 
out the South have, in consequence of the rebellion, fallen in value for the 
time, if not permanently, more than fifty per cent. We will quote only a 
few facts as specimens of what is well-nigh universal. 

Of slave property the depreciation has everywhere been immense. “In 
South Carolina, remote from the scene of the war, which it has done the most 
to excite, slaves that before the rebellion averaged $1000 in value, are now 
sold for $300 to $400, and the females bring the highest price, the males 
being more liable to seizure for military service, and more liable than the 
females to seize themselves.” A Baltimore paper (The American) said 
some time ago, that “ slayes of a description that used to bring a thousand 
dollars before the rebellion, cannot now be sold for a hundred.” The 
Louisville (Ky) Journal “reckons the depreciation on the 185,000 slaves in 
South Carolina, even in Confederate shin-plasters, as equivalent to $26+4,- 
000,000. What a monstrous loss for a State no richer than South Caro- 
lina! If the depreciation of slaves has already been so great in a State re- 
mote from the scene of the war, what has it probably been in Virginia and 
Tennessee ? ” 

Take the reports from these two States. ‘It will take,” says the Rich- 
mond Examiner, ‘one hundred full years to restore Virginia to the con- 
dition in which the war found it.” This was said early this autumn; but 
six or twelve months hence what may be her condition!  “ Clarkville, 
Tenn., had in its palmy days 10,000 inhabitants; but there are not now 
half that number here. More than half, perhaps two-thirds, of the stores 
areclosed. There was, before the rebellion, considerable wealth here; but 
now every one is poor in purse, and real estate and all kinds of property 
have only a nominal value.” 


“There is no disguising the fact,” said Gov. Magoffin, Ky., before the 
recent incursions, ‘that the people are suffering seriously in every 
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quarter of the State for the want of means to meet their engagements. 
‘Trade is stopped in a great measure ; and even what produce finds its wa 
to market, is sold at ruinous sacifices. In regions over which the contend- 
ing armies have passed, large amounts of property have been taken or 
destroyed, the country has been made desolate, and large numbers of the 
people, who were contented, comfortable and independent, are suffering for 
the necessaries of life. Their fences have been destroyed, and their stock 
and provisions taken, so that many cannot make a crop this year. Add to 
this, that many persons have been frightened or dragged from their homes 
and suffering families. The laws are silent, or cannot be executed. Uni- 
versal gloom and distress pervade these regions. Families are divided 
and broken up, and each has its wrongs or its woes to relate. Starvation 
stares many in the face. In more highly favored districts, no property of 
any description can be sold at one-third of its former value. ‘The people 
are much in debt. They would gladly pay, if they could ; but owing to the 
great reduction in the circulation of the banks, the enormous war debt 
which must be met by an increase of taxation, the destruction of property 
and of confidence, the withdrawal of their funds by capitalists, the conse- 
quent fall in prices, and the great indebtedness of our people, bankruptcy 
and ruin stare them in the face.” 


Slavery is vanishing from Missouri more rapidly even than its enemies 
predicted. Secession has made the State too hot for the institution; and 
secessionists are daily leaving the State for the South, with their slaves, to 
escape the very dangers they themselves madly invited and provoked. We 
argued, six months ago, that secession in Missouri would overthrow slavery 
in the State, and hurry the institution to its doom. But the secessionists 
would not listen to its doom. They are now verifying our predictions by 
fleeing with their slaves from the consequences of their own folly.—<St. 
Louis News. 

“ Our Southern cities, and especially Vickshurg, can be compared very 
well toa steamer on the Mississippi, whose bottom is perforated by a 
thousand holes, which is perceptibly and rapidly going under. There is no 
business doing. ‘The shelves are bare, the merchants lolling on the coun- 
ters. ‘[here is no money, no credit, and provisions scarce and dear. If 
the war continues, this whole country will be overwhelmed in bankruptcy 
and ruin.”—Letter from Vicksburg, Miss. 


It is of course impossible to say precisely how far property through- 
out the South has depreciated as the result thus far of this rebellion; 
but it is quite clear that its market value has already fallen on an aver- 
age of more than fifty per cent. What a terrible blow, like a 
thunder-bolt from heaven, upon a whole people! It cleaves down the 
high as well as the low. ‘The losses in property, and the sufferings,” 
gays one writing not long ago from New Orleans, “are enormous. The 
Soules, for example, had, before the war, an income of $80,000 a year , 
but this is now reduced to a mere living on plain pork and flour! ” 


CHURCH ACCOMMODATION IN THE U. S.—The census for 1860 contains 
the following, among other important items of intelligence ; a table show- 
ing the church accommodations of the various denominations—the Metho- 
dists at 4,209,333 ; the Baptists, 3,130,878 ; the Presbyterians, 2,322,202 ; 
and the sum total of all denominations, 13,849,896, 
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THE BATTLE AUTUMN OF 1862, 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The flags of war like storm-birds fly, 
The charging trumpets blow ; 
Yet rolls no thunder in the sky, 
No earthquake strives below. 


And calm and patient Nature keeps 
Her ancient promise well, 

Though o’er her bloom and greenness sweeps 
The battle’s breath of hell. 


And still she walks in golden hours 
Through harvest-happy farms, 

And still she wears her fruits and flowers 
Like jewels on her arms. 


What means the gladness of the plain, 
This joy of eve and morn, 

The mirth that shakes the beard of grain, 
And yellow locks of corn? 


Ah! eyes may well be full of tears, 
and hearts with hate are hot; 

But even-paced come round the years, 
And Nature changes not. 


She meets with smiles our bitter grief, 
With songs our groans of pain ; 

She mocks with tint of flower and leaf 
The war-field's crimson stain. 


Still in the cannon‘s pause, we hear 
Her sweet thanksgiving psalm ; 

Too near to God for doubt or fear, 
She shares the eternal calm. 


She knows the seed lies safe below 
The fires that blast and burn ; 
For all the tears of blood we sow, 

She waits the rich return, 


She secs with clearer eye than ours, 
The good of suffering born, 

The hearts that blossom like her flowers, 
And ripen like her corn. 


Oh, give to us, in times like these, 
The vision of her eyes ; 

And make her fields and fruited trees 
Our golden prophecies ! 


Oh, give to us her finer ear! 
Above this stormy din, 

We too would hear the bells of cheer 
Ring peace and freedom in. 
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REBEL MODES OF WARFARE. 


Our rebels have all along indulged, with little or no scruple, in nearly all 
sorts of crime and cruelty most likely, in their view, to compass their ends ; 
and yet their leaders, when our Government has attempted to check such 
outrages hy any wholesome severity, have cried out lustily against it as a 
violation of the laws of civilized warfare, and resorted in some cases to 
threats of retaliation and vengeance. All war, indeed, is little else than 
legalized barbarity ; but the chief atrocities in this rebellion have been per- 
petrated by the rebels, while our government has treated them with a lenity 
which most persuns would regard as culpably suicidal to ourselves. 


‘¢ We do not charge that the rebel leaders have any special preference for 
barbarous warfare, or that they would not, under ordinary circumstances, 
attempt to keep within those limits of civilized warfare for which, in every 
published ducument, they profess such a profound respect; but that, asa 
matter of policy and of set purpose, they have been and are willing to see 
the war degenerate into the practice of any sort of inhumanitics, however 
shocking ; and that when they falsely declare themselves driven to a course 
which they abhor, they in fact only pursue by craftily disguised means a 
system which they have from the first been ready enough to enter upon, 
and by which they propose to themselves to secure certain advantages. 

In every case where expedienta likely to be disapproved by the world at 
large, have been resorted to, the rebels have been the party introducin 
them. They resorted to privateering, condemned by the sense of the civilized 
world. ‘They introduced the savage practice of picket-shooting. They in- 
voked the aid of Indian warfare, with all its barbarities. They resorted to 
guerilla fighting, with the certainty that by entering upon a practice which 
is unknown to the recognized laws of warfare, stringent repressive measures 
and retaliation, with their bitter hostilities, would be the natural result. 
Indeed, in such a matter as the stone blockade, viewed with such affected 
horror by fureign critics, they set the example; while it is certain they 
early undertovk a general and most cruel proscription of all citizens not 
agreeing to their movement, and the sequestration of property belonging to 
such persons. 

The effect of these practices has been to give this war that cruel, relent- 
less aspect which traditionally belongs to a civil contest. In one year’s 
time we have slid, as it were, into a comparative indifference to savage pro- 
ceedings, which would not fail to excite our horror, if we saw them in pro- 
gress elsewhere. It is only familiarity with the infamous barbarities sys- 
tematically incited and defended by the rebel leaders, that suffers the public 
to take so cvolly thecruel murder of the gallant General McCouk, shot while 
riding, sick, in his ambulance, by one of those wayside murderers whom the 
rebel leaders encourage and protect under the name of guerillas. 

We do not lightly say the rebel leaders sanction and encourage this bar- 
barous debasement of the contlict. The proceeding is entirely in accordance 
with the policy which led them to provoke a war at the outsct,—the policy 
of so embittering and maddening the opposing parties as to make reunion 
impossible. They have fully estimated the fresh obstacles placed in the 
way of reconstructing our guverninent by every mouth of passion, and by 
every hardship and outrage. They deliberately invited an armed contest, 
and forced it upon their people of set purpose. They bave steadily pursued 
the policy of protracting it, and of giving its moral effect upon their people 
the added strength of every conceivable aggravation and revengeful motive. 

Their resort tu the savage and even infamous expedients which they have 
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used, has been a part of this policy, 60 systematically carried out from the 
moment of the attack on Sumter. Beyond this, we believe there is guod 
reason fur the opinion, that the rebel leaders have also designed to degrade 
the war in the eyes of the foreign world by the introduction of every repul- 
sive feature, while feigning regret at such a change in its character! ‘This 
is done with an assumption of pure intention and of Christian regret, which 
might excite the envious admiration of an English minister of state. Nev- 
ertheless it is matter of history, that the Confederate leaders themselves be- 
gan and still keep 43 the practices which have led to the orders nuw so 
severely denounced by them in documents evidently intended for effect 
abroad. How are we to understand these things, except on the assumptiun 
that there is a settled purpose to give this war a character which shall ex- 
cite the horror of nations abroad, and thus lead them, if possible, to inter- 
vention?—Boston Advertiser, Aug., 1862. 


Practices or Guertttas.—For a year past our soldiers in Virginia, 
however scrupulous their officers may have been as to interference with the 
inhabitants of the country, have been held as fair game for every man whvu 
could find opportunity for a shot from rock or bush. The ‘‘ peaceful tillers 
of the svil,’’ acting as guerillas at one moment, have at the next, when de- 
tected, thrown themselves upon their immunity as non-combatants. When 
the pretence is made, that this or that method of warfare has been inaugu- 
rated by the government, let it be remembered that the rebels themselves 
have encournged and carried on these irregular practices for a twelvemonth, 
and that every farmer in his homespun has been a guerilla while his rifle 
was in hia hands, and transformed into a non-combatant when it was in the 
hedge.— 6. 


EXULTATION OVER FALLEN REBELS. 


There is, even in the victories of the best cause, something inexpressibly 
sad to every Christian or humane heart, and most of all ina civil war where 
every blow or ball strikes some kindred bosom. We felt a keen disappoint- 
ment at the failure of Mr. Sumner’s noble attempt in our Senate to dis- 
courage among our troops 8 spirit of exultation over discomfited rebels. 
Let us thank God for their discomfiture, but do 80 only in deepest surrow 
for the evils they have brought upon themselves as well as upon our coun. 
try. Well did the Louisville (Ky.) Journal say of the early defeata of 
the rebels in that State :— 


‘¢ The Cincinnati papers feel inclined to criticise the conduct of Louis- 
ville, because our citizens have not gone frantic with joy over our recent 
lorious victories, and burned powder and tar barrels and candles in salutes, 
nfires, and illuminations. We believe we feel as much gratification at 
the success of the Union armies, as those who shout themselves huarse with 
huzzaing ; but our joy is tempered with sadness. There is hardly a loyal 
citizen of Louisville, but has a son or other young relative in the re 
ranks, where they were artfully enticed by Buckner and bis infernal c- 
plotters in treason. The salvos for our victories may be discharged over 
their graves; our shouts of triumph may fill the air in terrible~djac: 
with their groans as they lie wounded, and the glare from an illumi- 
nated house, so cheerful without, may fall upon a family circle bent in 
prayer for the return of absent wanderers, and that they may see the error 
of their conduct toward their country. There are mothers, whose hearts 
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glow with every feeling of patriotism, yet ‘‘refuse to be comforted’’ 
because they know that their dear, kind, light-hearted, honorable young 
boys would not have done wrong, had they not been tempted by 
fiends in the guise of angele. The painter, when he felt unable to pic- 
ture the extremity of grief, hit upon the expedient of concealing the 
face of the mourner. Let the privacy of home be the same veil to the 
agony of the mothers of our city. 

There are other reasons which impede the full flow of rejoicing in our 
city, to which it is unnecessary to refer; but they all show that any pro- 
posed illumination would not be general, and, therefore, we have no hesita- 
tion in discountenancing it altogether. We do not hesitate to declare that 
we do not feel like making any outward manifestations of rejoicing at the 
victories over so many of our deluded children and brothers. The terrible 
humiliation to which they have been and must be subjected, will be worse 
than a thousand deaths ; and let us throw the mantle of charity over their 
delusion, as if they were in their graves. But when the rebellion is 
thoroughly suppressed, and the masses in the South are relieved frum their 
despots, ‘hen: when peace is proclaimed, we will go in for pageants and 
processions, and bumpers, and illuminations. We will then garland our ar- 
ticles in triumph with laurel; but now they are so bedly twined with 
cypress, that we have not one thought of joy beyond that which every pat- 
riot must fecl in the conquering march of our victorious armies, even though 
the hearts of those we cannot cease to love, are trampled beneath their mam- 
moth tread. Let Cincinnati rejoice, and may God bless its noble State for 
timely relief in our hour of deadly peril; but let Kentucky continue to 
fight the good fight for the Union resolutely and sternly, without asking 
her to pause in her career to think what misery, and desolation, and degra- 
dation her poor deluded young men have drawn upon themselves, There 
has been but one Lucius Junius Brutus on the page of history; and yet 
there is many a father in Kentucky who is ready to give signal for the sac- 
rifice of his sons, and shout, though the deuth-agony pierce his heart : 


Justice is satisfied, my country free ! 


Wipe Errects or War.—They reach through the world. Look at Eng- 
land and France keenly suffering from our rebellion. See’its disastrous 
results upon our neighbors in Cuba. “ The price of sugar has fallen, and 
the price of provisions and the rates of freight enormously increased, so 
that many of the planters and factors are likely to be ruined. Coolies can- 
not be sold for the cost of their transportation from China, and one house 
has two thousand on hand, the feeding of whom is no small expense.” 


Hospitats For Soupiers.—Nearly six months ago we heard there were 


‘about 10,000 sick or wounded soldiers in Philadelphia alone. A Wash- 


ington correspondent of the N. Y. Tumes says, “the different hospitals in that 
city contain over 19,000 patients; and that the country for miles around 
the battle-field of Antietam, is one vast hospita), every barn, stable and 
other building being filled with the wounded.” At Chicseo, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, all over the land, how vast the number of such suf- 
ferers on our side of this rebellion, and how much greater among the 
rebels! 


196 Rebel Reliance on Cotton. 


REBEL RELIANCE ON CoTTON.—They have had, said the Charleston 
Mercury, four instrumentalities to win them peace, and the acknowledg- 
ment of their independence—1. Negotiation ; 2. Fighting on the seas, or 

rivateering; 3. Fighting on land; 4. Cotton. Two of these have con- 
essedly failed. The object for which Commissioners were sent to Europe, 
is lost; and privateering, as a means to coerce a peace, by sweep- 
ing the shipping of the United States from the seas, is at an end. 
France, Great Britain and Spain have prohibited our privateers from carry- 
ing their prizes into their ports; and we cannot bring them into our own, 
for they are blockaded. If the prizes taken by our privateers cannot be 
sold either in the ports of foreign nations or our own, privateering cannot 
be successful in its money-making results, and consequently will be dis- 
continued. The commission is, therefore, a complete failure. Fighting 
on land may go on for a long time without any decisive results. 

‘* Cotton is far more speedy and certain in its operation. It is not con- 
fined in its influence to the Continent of North America; it extends to Eu- 
rope, and appeals to all civilized nations to put an end to the war which 
may prevent supplies necessary to the subsistence of millions of their people. 
We have only to withdraw our Commissioners, dismiss all the foreign con- 
suls from our ports, and hold on to our cotton ; and the armies of the Uni- 
ted and Confederate States constitute but a small portion of the popula- 
tion to be killed by the war between them. Starvation in Europe will de- 
stroy fifty times more than rifles and cannon in America. And it must do 
it speedily. “In six months ”—this was early in the rebellion—* there must 
be immense distress, and in nine months convulsions, political, commercial 
and social, in more than one country of Europe. if the the cotton of the 
Confederate States is withheld from exportation. Wecan make the for- 
eign nations who require our cotton our friends,—nay, our allies against 
the United States, to put an end to the war which interferes with their ne- 
cessities and welfare. Neither to Great Britain nor France would a war 
with the United States be one-half as disastrous as the deprivation of the 
cotton of the Confederate States. The commerce of the U.S. is nothing 
to them. On cotton, therefore, more than on diplomacy ; on cotton more 
than fighting on sea or land, do we rely for coercing the recognition by for- 
eign nations of the independence of the Confederate States, and the ter- 
mination of the war.’’ 


re THe FRIENDS OF PEACE—will bear in mind, that December is the 
common time for their annual contributions to our Cause. We need not 
say how much we need their aid, more now than ever before; for while we 
are of course doing less than usual, we are compelled, if we would keep 
the Cause alive, as if must be by all means, to go for awhile much beyond our 
income. We cannot just now make appeals for aid to the public at large; and 
hence the Cause, if sustained at all, must rely almost solely upon the com- 
paratively few so intelligently interested in it, as to feel a personal respon- 
sibility for its continued support through its present straits. If such 
friends do not come spontaneously to its aid, it cannot be sustained at all. 
We cannot call on them in person, but must leave them to “ stir up their 
own pure minds by way of remembrance,” and forward to American Peace 
Society, Boston, whatever they can give. Our Cause, now prospectirely 
more needed than ever, its plighted friends must not for a moment think of 
giving up in the teeth of any storm of war. As God is true we shall yet 
reap, if we faint not. 
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in their own columns use its contents, in whatever way they may 
think best, to diffuse as much light as possible on the subject to which it is 
devoted, and thus help form a public sentiment that shall gradually super- 
sede war by introducing better means for the settlement of national dis- 


putes. 

ee To MINISTERS OF THE GosrEL —the Advocate is occasionally sent 
without charge. MWe hope it will be welcome, and lead them i examine 
and advocate the great cause which it pleads. 


t=" Sent gratis to every member of the Society, to contributs — of one 
dollar or more a year, to every minister who preaches annually on € sub- 
ject, and takes upa collectivn for the cause, and also to the Library or 
Reading Koom of every College and ‘Theological Seminary, to be preserved 
for vermaiche Use. 
PUBLICATIONS BY THE SOCIETY 


Tne ADVOCATE oF PEACE, monthly, or a double number in two mouths, 
maling a volume in two years, at $1 00 in advance for two years. 


Prize Exsays on a& Congress of Nations, 8VG0., pp TUG. cere cee ecee anes sen ccnees $5 
Ladd’s Ussav on a Congress of Nations, 8ve.. pp. PUG oc acre wine Sielew twee ea scar Ce Se 73 
Book ot Peace, tiine., pp. 696. The seciefy’s "Trnets, DOWN, eesensicenvs sine sce 1) 
Peace Manual, by Gea, C. Beckwith, 18u10., pp. 252,..... ene ee ent nee ) 
Manual of Peace, by Prof. T. C, Upham, 18mo., pp. D2 eek Redeees ewe wee snes 25 
Hancock on Peace, 18m0., Pp. VOB... cee cee ceen eens rene ceeseresererceser aces cere » 


The Right Way; a Premium Work on Peace, by Rev. Jeseph A. Collier. 16 
mo., pp. 303. Issued by the Am. Tract Scciety, as one of its Evangelical buain- 
ily Library Volumes. ....ccceseceeesc eens eens ence enrecsuneeceaeentsceseecaaeccecaaes s 
Review of the Mexican War, by Hon. Wm, Jay. 121n9,, pp. 333, coos. seeece eens w 
War with Mexico Keviewed, by A- A. Livermore, 12Mm0., 110, ...sseessecereeeece 3 
Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with Christianiff, by Jonathan Dy- 
MONA, BVO., PP. LEB. .oervvercccrcccnvacescecnusssucesesseesrss sees serssesteee rae 3 
The War-system, by Hon. Chartes Sumner ; with Judge Underwood’s Repurt 
on Stipulated Arbitration. BV0,. 80 Pps. sseccececeerceerserceneeeceerscecsersaces *” 
Plen with Christians for the Cause of Peace. Svu., pp. 32. ($2 per 1Q,) 5 
Stipulated Arb tration as a Substitute for War. BVO., PP. 1G. .cccccsecvecesce. woes 
Duty of Ministers fo the Cause of Pearce. 8V0, pp. 12, .ccececccnsececccrescceces 
Le Monde; or, In time of Peace prepare for War, by Hon. Amaza Walker. ........ 
Various Addregses before the Society, and about 8) stereotyped Tracts. 


Form ur bequest. — I give and bequeath to the American Peace Soci- 
ety, incorporated by the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars, to be paid in months after my decease, for the pur- 
poses of said Society, and for which the recvipt of its ‘Treasurer for the time 
being shall be a suthcient discharge. — (GF Be very careful to give the So- 
ciety its exact name, and have the Will drawn in the way, and attested br 
the number of witnesses. required by the aws of your State, or your pur- 


pose will very probably be defeated. 


- postace. —In Mass. 3 cents a year; elsewhere in U.S. double this 
The law allows no more. 

GEO. C. BECK WITH, CorresponpinG StCkETARY, to whom may 
be sent all communications designed for the Socicty. 
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